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PREFACXl: 


BY  JOHtf  FJNLAr,  ESQ, 


Trb  BpaeehM  of  PHiixm  are  now  Ibr  the  fint  tuneoflered  to  the  world  in  an  authen- 
tic iifm.    80  fcr  aa  hn  eiertk»i  have  been  hitherto  developed,  bit  admiren,  and  they 
m  "*««"— T—M»,  mutt  admit,  that  the  text  of  (hit  volume  ii  an  acknowledged  reference, 
to  which  future  critidam  may  fiurly  reeort,  and  from  which  hia  friends  must  deduce  any 
Vila  which  thfO  apeaker  may  have  created  to  the  character  of  an  orator. 

TIm  total  aa>  of  ha  lepulatioii  tmpoae  no  neceaaity  of  denying  many  of  thoae  imper- 
lactMMM  which  have  been  imputed  to  theae  pitiductiooa.  llie  value  of  all  human  exer- 
tioo  ia  comparative ;  and  povtive  excellence  ia  but  a  flattering  dengnatiaa,  even  of  the 
beat  peudmta  of  iodwuy  uod  mind. 

There  ia,  perfaapa,  but  ooe  way  by  which  we  oonld  avoid  all  poaible  delecti,  and  that 
It,  by  avoidioff  all  poaMble  exertkn.  The  veiy  fiMtidioofi,  and  the  very  uncharitable,  may 
too  oAen  be  met  with,  in  the  data  of  the  indolent ;  and  the  roan  of  talent  ia  gen« 
enlly  moit  libeml  n  hit  cenaore,  whoM  indoatry  has  given  him  leaat  title  to  praise. 
Ttms  defects  and  detractioo  are  aa  the  spots  and  shadow  which,  of  neceasity,  adhere  and 
iio  every  olgect  of  bonoormbletML  Were  it  puasible  ibr  the  fHends  of  Mr.  Phillips  to 
those  delects  which  could  fill  up  the  moasurs  of  unavoidable  imperfection,  and  at 
fhe  same  time  inflict  least  ii^uiy  on  his  reputataoo,  doubtless  they  would  prefer  the  blem* 
■has  and  efitm  natural  to  youth,  oonaooaot  to  genius,  and  consistent  with  an  obvious  and 
laatdy  ccriection.  Tn  this  description,  we  apprehend,  may  be  reduced  all  the  erron  that 
have  bseo  impaled  thnmgh  a  system  of  wide-spreading  and  unwcoricd  criticism,  anima- 
tod  by  that  envy  with  which  iivlolence  too  oA  regards  the  success  of  industry  and  talent, 
■Ad  subiidiaMl  by  powvv  in  ill  alruggle  to  repress  the  reputation  and  importance  of  a  rapidly 
i«ang  yoonf  man,  vrhon  it  had  such  good  reason  both  to  hate  and  fear.  For  it  wtiuld  be 
Unnfife  not  to  know,  and  knovirinf .  it  would  beaflleciatian  to  mticcat,  that  his  politic  al  prin- 
ciplce  wera  adrawback  on  his  reputaiiao ;  and  that  the  dispraise  of  these  speeches  has  been 
a  dwcoontoble  fnaafiry  for  the  promotion  of  placemen  and  the  procurement  of  place. 

Ttos  sjrsiem  of  depreciation  thus  powerfully  wielded,  ewn  (o  the  dale  of  the  present 
psiblicanon.  Ihiled  not  in  iia  en^gy,  though  it  has  in  its  object ;  nay.  more ;  it  has  succeeded 
m  pwicufing  for  Um  the  beneficial  results  of  a  muhiplyint^  reaction.  1\>  borrow  the  ex« 
peoBSon  of  an  emiiieitt  claasic,  **  the  rays  of  their  indi^tiaiiun  cullccu>d  upou  him,  screed 
to  lUumiBe.  hot  could  not  consume  ;**  and  doubtliws,  this  hostiliiy  may  have  promoted  this 
fort,  foal  the  laaierials  of  this  volume  are  at  this  moment  read  in  all  the  languar;es  of 
Europe ;  and  whatever  be  the  proportion  of  their  merits  to  their  faults,  they  are  unlikely 
to  eacape  the  attention  of  posterity. 

lite  ndependent  reader,  whom  this  bonk  may  intrudtice  to  a  first  or  otore  correct  ac- 
<Htoinianffa  with  hia  akiquence,  will  therefore  be  diipoaed  to  protect  his  mind  against  theee 
ilkberal  preposasanooa  thus  actively  diffused,  on  the  double  consideration  that  some  de* 
I  af«  mrntial  to  such  and  so  much  labour,  and  that  same  detraction  may  justly  bo  at  • 
for  by  the  moiivas  of  the  system  whose  vioea  he  expoMd.  The  same  rMder.  if 
knd  am  Iba  opportunity  of  having  Ihaas  spaechaa  delivered  by  the  author.  wiU  make 

dadncukm  for  a  HJifcrani  mean. 
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vi  PREFACE. 


TIm  graat&dier  of  ancianC  •loqnanoe  wm  aocaatomed  to  My,  tfast  adioa  wm  iIm  ibiC, 
Slid  lecond,  umI  lait  quality  of  an  oimtor.  Thwwaa  tha  dictum  of  a  aopnine  authority. 
it  mm  an  osaggeiatioD  notwithttanding ;  bat  tha  obwnratioa  muat  cootain  much  truth  to 
pafmit  luch  eiaggaraiion ;  and  whilst  wa  allow  that  dahvaiy  is  not  avary  thing,  it  will 
ba  allowed  that  it  is  much  of  tha  eflect  of  oratory. 

Nature  haa  been  bountiful  to  tha  sulgect  of  ihaaa  ramarka  in  tha  iiaaful  acddant  of  a 
pwpoaiMiing  eiierior ;  an  intereating  figure,  an  animated  coantenance,  and  a  demaanour 
devoid  of  aflectation,  and  distinguished  by  a  modest  self-possession,  give  him  tha  ikToor- 
•Me  opinion  of  his  andianoe,  eyen  before  be  has  addreaMd  tham.  Hia  eager,  liyely,  and 
aparkling  eye  melli  or  kindles  in  pathos  or  indignation ;  his  yoice,  by  its  compass,  sweet- 
ness, and  variety,  ever  audible  and  seldom  loud,  never  hurried,  inarticulata,  or  indistinct, 
aacurea  to  his  audienoe  every  word  that  he  utters,  and  preaervaa  him  flom  tha  painful 
^ipearance  of  efibrt. 

His  memoiy  is  not  less  fiuthful  in  tha  cooveyaaca  of  hia  meaning,  than  his  voice :  im- 
like  Fox,  in  this  rsspect,  he  never  wanli  a  word ;  unlike  Boahe,  he  never  pretends  to 
want  one ;  and  unlike  Grattan,  he  never  either  wants  or  recalls  one. 

His  deUvery  is  freed  from  every  thing  frniaatio— «  simple  and  elegant,  impreasiva  and 
sincere ;  and  if  we  add  the  ctrciunstance  of  his  youth  to  his  other  external  qualifications, 
none  of  his  contemporaries  in  this  vocatioQ  can  pretend  to  an  equal  combination  of  these 
accidental  advantages 

It  then,  action  be  a  great  part  of  the  afleet  of  oratory,  tha  reader  who  has  not  heard 
him,  is  eidoded  from  that  considemtion,  so  important  to  a  right  opinion,  and  on  which 
his  excellence  is  imqoestioned. 

The  ablest  and  aeverest  of  all  the  critics  who  have  sasailid  him,  (we  allude  of  eourse 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review.)  in  their  criticism  on  Guthrie  and  Sicme,  have  paid  him  an 
involuntary  and  unprscedcoied  compliment.  He  is  the  only  individual  in  these  coun* 
tries  to  whom  this  literary  nmtk  haa  devoted  an  entire  article  on  a  single  speech ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  basis  of  this  criticism  was  an  unauthoriaed  and  incorrect 
publication  of  a  single  fi>rensic  exertion  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  professional  busineai, 
it  '»  very  questionable  whether  such  a  publication  aflbrded  a  just  and  proportionate 
ground'Work  §»  so  much  general  criticism,  or  a  &ir  criterion  of  the  alleged  speaker's 
gef  leral  merits.  This  criticiom  suu  up  its  ol^tions,  and  concludes  its  remarks,  by 
the  folbwmg  oommeoding  observation<-4hat  a  more  strict  control  over  his  ftncy 
would  constitute  a  remedy  for  his  defects 

Exuberance  of  frncy  ia  certainly  a  defect,  but  it  is  evidence  of  aj  attribute  eaiential  to 
an  orator.  There  are  few  men  without  some  judgment,  but  there  are  many  men  Wiithout 
•ay  imagination ;  the  latter  class  iMver  did,  and  never  can  produce  an  orator.  Without 
imagination,  the  speaker  rinks  to  the  mare  dry  arguer,  the  matter'Offect  man.  the  calcu- 
Jalor,  or  syUogist,  or  sophist ;  the  dealer  in  ligurea;  the  compiler  of  fects ;  the  mason,  but 
not  the  anehjiecl  of  the  pile ;  for  the  dictate  of  the  imagination  k  the  inspiration  of  oratory, 
which  imparts  to  matter  animation  and  souL 

Oratory  is  the  great  art  of  paisuasinn ;  its  purpose  is  to  give,  in  a  particular  iiMance.  a 
certam  directkm  to  human  action.  Tha  foculiies  of  thaorator  are  judgment  and  imagina- 
tkm :  and  reason  and  eloquence,  the  product  of  these  feculties,  must  work  on  the  judg- 
ment and  feelings  of  his  audience,  for  the  attainment  of  his  end.  Tha  speaker  who 
addrsssM  tha  judgment  akma,  may  ba  argumentative,  but  never  can  be  ekiquent :  for 
argument  instructs  without  interesting,  and  ekiquance  intereais  without  convincing;  but 
oratory  is  nnther ;  it  is  the  ooiipound  of  both ;  it  coq^Mns  the  feelings  aiid  opinions  of  men; 
it  speaks  to  the  yssinni  through  the  mind,  and  to  the  mind,  through  the  paminns ;  and 
leads  its  audience  to  its  just  purpose  by  the  combined  and  powerful  agency  of  human 
reason  and  hwnan  feeling.  The  components  of  this  rombinatioo  will  vary,  of  cooiae,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  and  sagacity  of  the  auditory  vi*hich  the  speaker  addiassca.  With 
judges  it  is  to  ba  hoped  that  the  [■■iw  will  ba  weak ;  with  public  aasambliao  it  is  to  ba 
hoped  thai  wanning  will  ba  Strang  *  but  although  tha  imaginaiinn  may,  in  the  ftiC 


PREFAt^E.  yii 

i|ilof«l,ia  tlM  teeood  it  cumoC  be  ditpwud  with ;  ftr  if  the  acNociits  of  yrixtae 
to  iMfWi  Che  fcefiqp  of  a  nuwl  MMBbljr,  wbethar  it  be  «  jniy  orm  poUiicel 
he  bat  no  eaairilf  that  theti  laeliog,  and  their  bad  feelinci,  may  not  be  bnnigfaf 
bin;  heennendeiiiohiieiieinjthettioogeetof  hie  weapoiie,aDdb]r 
of  tnalioiial  fenemity  oonlrivee  to  ineufe  hie  own  deieat  in  the  eooflict    Tb 
ibUei  akxiei  the  fiiUowing  epeechee  have  be«Q  addraaed ;  and  it  ii 
their  eflbct  on  theie  aimhliM  or  )nam,  that  the  nerit  of  the  exertion 
ehooU  in  jwike  be  meamied. 

a  fanemi  and  pietaleat  niMake  anoog  oar  oitioB  on  thii  judgment, 
to  think  thai  the  iatie  of  the  indindoal  ii  the  ilandaid  by  which  the  Talae  of 
ihoold  be  decided.  We  donoi  eonader  ontocy  anere  matterof  taMeiitiia 
ilbr  the  peeciiwimenf  of  agiten  end;  and  the  fimenof  iti  meaae  to  the  attain 
Beat  of  in  end  dioiild  be  in  chief  the  neeeoie  of  iie  meritt-mf  thii  fitnen  ■ucccm  ought 
i»  be  the  etkience.  Tte  pteacher  who  can  melt  hii  oongregalkm  into  teen,  and  excel 
ochen  in  hii  uniggle  to  coovert  the  eoperflniiiee  of  the  opulent  into  a  treeeuiy  for  the 
wieichedi— the  advooato  who  pracorei  the  laigert  compeneatioo  (jom  juries  on  their 
eaihe  Ibr  iiyimee  which  they  try;— 4he  man  whis  like  Mr.  PhiUipt,  can  be  aocuMd  (if 
ever  any  man  was  so  aociaed  except  himeelf)  by  grave  lawyeis  and  before  grave  judgei^ 
of  having  ptocuied  a  verdid  Iran  twelve  segactoiis  and  most  respectable  special  juron. 
bf  fcerinsiinn ;  of  having,  by  the  feerinatkin  of  his  eloquence,  blinded  them  to  that  duty 
vebich  they  were  swon  to  observe  >— the  man  who  can  be  accused  of  this  on  oath,  and 
ifee  lasrinalinn  of  whose  speaking  is  omde  a  ground  wurfc,  though  an  unsuccessful  ooe, 
§m  eetting  aside  a  verdict ;— be  may  be  wrong  and  ignorsnl  in  hit  stady  and  prsctioe  of 
;  hot  with  all  his  emn  and  ignomnoe,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  he  has  in  some 
stumbled  on  the  shortest  way  Ibr  attaining  the  end  of  omtory«-that  is,  giving 
llM  most  feroelul  diiectiaa  to  human  actkm  and  detoimination  in  particular  instances. 
Urn  eloquenoe  may  be  a  novelty,  but  it  is  beyond  example  snccessfiU;  and  in  suooem 
and  novehy  may  be  another  explanation  Ibr  the  hostility  that  asmils.  It  may  be  matter 
«r  meto,  but  it  cenainly  wouU  not  be  matter  of  judgment  or  prudence  in  Mr.  Phillips 
•e  depart  flan  a  eoune  which  has  pitnred  most  successful,  and  which  has  procured  tor 
hftm  wuhm  the  hnt  year  a  larger  number  of  readeis  through  the  world,  than  ever  in  the 
eonname  neofied  totheprodnctionsof  any  manoftheee  oountriee.  His  youth  carries 
with  it  not  only  much  excuee,  but  much  pronuse  of  future  improvement;  and  doubtlem 
hm  wiQ  not  neglect  to  epply  the  froin  of  study  and  the  lighn  of  experience  to  each  suo- 

Bot  his  annner  is  his  own,  and  every  man's  own  manner  is  his  best 
;  and  so  long  es  it  wurfcs  with  this  unexampled  success,  be  should  be  sk>w  to 
•Jepl  the  suggeaiioao  of  his  enemies,  although  be  should  be  sedukius  in  adopting  all  legi- 
noHto  improvement.  To  that  very  exuberance  of  imagination,  we  du  not  hesitate  to 
aaoibe  nmch  of  hn  wcoBm ;  whilst,  therefere,  he  oonsenn  to  oontiol  it,  let  him  be  care- 
fal  lest  he  dip  his  winp:  nor  is  the  strength  of  this  foruliy  an  argument,  although  it  hae 
made  an  argument,  against  the  strength  of  his  reasoning  powers ;  far  let  us  strip 
of  every  thing,  whose  denvation  could  be  by  any  construction,  aligned 
to  hn  tecy ;  let  us  apply  this  rule  to  hn  judicial  and  political  exertions — for  uistsnce  to 
dm  epeech  on  Guthne  and  Sleme,  and  the  lato  one  to  the  gentlemen  of  Liverpuui — let 
their  iDpice  be  trmnbted  into  plam,  doll  language,  and  then  we  %vouM  esk.  what  oolieo- 
nen  of  iDpice  eoold  be  more  judienjus,  better  arranged,  or  dessed  in  a  more  ludd  and  conse- 
reefder  by  the  most  tiresome  wndom  of  the  sagen  arguer  at  the  ber  f  Is  there  not 
to  sainly  the  judgment,  even  if  theie  were  nothing  to  sway  the  leelings,  or 
pattiy  the  iiaegiiniinn  (  Uow  preposteiuin,  then,  the  futile  oxleavour  to  undervalue 
the  sobdiiy  of  the  giumid  work,  by  withdmwing  attention  to  the  beeuiy  of  the  ornament ; 
or  to  mainniii  the  defidency  of  stiength  in  the  beee,  merely  heroine  there  appeaiv  ao 
splendour  in  the  straeforsb 
Unosded  by  the  advamagas  of  teone  or  alhonoe,  under  the  flown  of  political  power, 
dotmction  of  emleadonal  i^ihiasv.  eonfinina  iha  eiarcisB  of  that  mlsni 
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DELIVERED  AT  A  PUBUC  DINNER  GIVEN 


TO  MR-  FINLAY 


BTTHB  BQMAlf  CA1B0UOB  OT  THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTY  OF  SUOa 


I  THivK,  ffir«  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  most  experien- 
ced speaker  might  justly  tremble  in  addressing  you,  after  the 
display  you  have  just  witnessed.  What,  then,  must  I  feel,  who 
never  before  addressed  a  public  audience  ?  However,  it  would 
be  but  an  unworthy  affectation  in  me,  were  I  to  conceal  from 
you,  the  emotbns  with  which  I  am  agitated  by  this  kindness. 
The  exaggerated  estimate  which  other  countries  have  made  of 
the  few  services  so  young  a  man  could  render,  has,  I  hope,  in- 
spired me  with  the  sentiments  it  ought ;  but  Aaie,  I  do  confess  to 
you,  I  feel  no  ordinary  sensation — ^here,  where  every  object  springs 
tome  new  association,  and  the  feveliest  objects,  melfewed  as  they 
are  by  time,  rise  painted  on  the  eye  of  memory — here,  where 
the  light  of  heaven  first  blessed  my  infant  view,  and  nature 
breathed  into  my  infant  heart,  that  ardour  for  my  country  which 
nothing  but  death  can  chill — ^here,  where  the  scenes  of  my  child- 
hood remind  me  how  innocent  I  was,  and  the  grave  of  my  fathers 
admonish  me,  how  pure  I  should  continue — here,  standing  as  I  do 
amongst  my  fairest,  fondest,  earliest  sympathies — such  a  welcome, 
operating,  not  merely  as  an  affectionate  tribute,  but  as  a  moral 
testimony,  does  indeed  quite  oppress  and  overwhelm  me. 

Oh !  believe  me,  warm  is  the  heart  that  feels,  and  willing  is  the 
tongue  that  speaks ;  and  still,  I  cannot,  by  shaping  it  to  my  rudely 
inexpressive  phrase,  shock  the  sensibility  of  a  gratitude  too  full 
to  be  suppressed,  and  yet  (how  far !)  too  eloquent  for  languaf^e. 

If  any  circumstance  cofild  add  to  the  pleasure  of  this  day,  it  is 
that  which  I  feel  in  introducing  to  the  friends  of  my  youth,  the 
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frieDd  of  my  adoption;  though  perhaps  I  am  committmg  cme  ot 
our  imputed  blunders,  wheu  I  speak  of  introducing  one  \vho6e 
patriotism  has  abeady  rendered  him  familiar  to  every  heart  in 
Ireland;  a  man,  who,  conquering  every  disadvantage,  and  spum« 
Ing  every  difficulty,  has  poured  around  our  misfortunes  the 
splendour  of  an  intellect,  that  at  once  irradiates  and  consumes 
them.  For  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  his  country,  from  my 
heart  I  thank  him ;  and,  for  myself,  I  offer  him  a  personal,  it  may- 
be a  selfish,  tribute  for  saving  me,  by  his  presence  this  night,  from 
an  impotent  attempt  at  his  panegyric.  Indeed,  gentlemen,  you  can 
have  little  idea  of  what  he  has  to  endure,  who  in  these  times, 
advocates  your  cause.  Every  calumny  which  the  venal  and  the 
vulgar,  and  the  vile,  are  lavishing  upon  you,  is  visited  with  ex- 
aggeration  upon  us.  We  are  called  traitors,  because  we  would 
rally  round  the  crown  an  unanimous  people.  We  are  called 
apostates,  because  we  will  not  persecute  Christianity.  We  are 
branded  as  separatists,  because  of  our  endeavours  to  annihilate 
the  fetters  that,  instead  of  binding,  clog  the  connection.  To 
these  may  be  added,  the  frowns  of  power,  the  envy  of  dulness, 
the  mean  malice  of  exposed  self-interest,  and,  it  may  be,  in  des- 
pite of  all  natural  affection,  even  the  discountenance  of  kindred  1 
—Well  be  it  so,— 

For  thee,  fiur  Freedom,  welcome  all  the  pest. 
For  thee,  my  ooantry,  welcome,  even  the  last  .* 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  to  you,  that  th^re  was  a  day  when 
I  was  btgotted  as  the  blackest ;  but  I  thank  the  Being  who  gifted 
me  with  a  mind  not  quite  impervious  to  conviction,  and  I  thank 
you,  who  afibrded  such  convincing  te8tinK>nies  of  my  error.  I 
saw  you  enduring  with  patience  the  most  unmerited  assaults, 
bowing  before  the  insults  of  revived  anniversaries ;  in  private  life, 
exemplary ;  in  public,  unoffending ;  in  the  hour  of  peace,  assert- 
ing your  loyalty ;  in  the  hour  of  danger,  proving  it  Even  when 
an  invading  enemy  victoriously  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of 
our  country,  I  saw  the  banner  of  your  allegiance  beaming  refu- 
tation on  your  slanderers ;  was  it  a  wonder  then,  that  I  seized  my 
prejudices,  and  with  a  blush  burned  them  on  the  altar  of  my 
country  I 

The  great  question  of  Catholic,  shall  I  not  rather  say,  of  Irish 
emancipation,  has  now  assumed  that  national  aspect  which  im- 
periously challenges  the  scrutiny  of  every  one.    While  it  was 
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shrouded  in  the  mantle  of  religious  mystery,  with  the  temple  for 
its  sanctuary,  and  the  pontiff  for  its  sentinel,  the  vulgar  eye  might 
shrink  and  the  vulgar  spirit  shudder.    But  now  it  has  come  forth 
visible  and  tangible  for  the  inspection  of  the  laity ;  and  I  solemn 
ly  protest,  dressed  as  it  has  been  in  the  double  haberdashery 
of  the  English  minister  and  the  Italian  prelate,  I  know  not 
whether  to  laugh  at  its  appearance,  or  to  loathe  its  pretensions — 
to  shudder  at  the  deformity  of  its  original  creation,  or  smile  at 
the  grotesqueness  of  its  foreign  decorations.    Only  just  admire 
this  far-famed  security  bill, — this  motley  compound  of  oaths  and 
penalties,  which,  under  the  name  of  emancipation,  would  drag 
your  prelates  with  a  halter  about  their  necks  to  the  vulgar  scru- 
tiny of  every  village  tyrant,  in  order  to  enrich  a  few  political 
traders,  and  distil  through  some  state  alembic  the  miserable 
rimtngs  of  an  ignorant,  a  decaying,  and  degenerate  aristocracy ! 
Only  just  admire  it  1    Originally  engendered  hjowr  friends  the  op* 
positioD,  with  a  cuckoo  insidiousness  they  swindled  it  into  the  nest 
of  the  treasury  ravens,  and  when  it  had  been  fairly  hatched  with 
the  beak  of  the  one,  and  the  nakedness  of  the  other,  they  sent  it 
fer  its  feathers  to  MoffSKioirErR  Quaran totti,  who  has  obligingly 
transmitted  it  with  the  hunger  of  its  parent,  the  rapacity  of  its 
nurse,  and  the  coxcombry  of  its  plumassier^  to  be  baptized  by  the 
lnBbops,and  received  aquogratoque  ammo  by  the  people  of  Ireland !  I 
Oh,  thou  sublimely  ridxulous  Quarantotti  I    Oh,  thou  superlative 
coxcomb  of  the  conclave  1  what  an  estimate  hast  thou  formed 
of  the  miio  of  Ireland !    Tet  why  should  I  blame  this  wretched 
scribe  of  the  Propaganda !    He  had  every  right  to  speculate  as 
he  did;  all  the  chances  of  the  calculation  were  in  his  favour. 
Uncommoo  must  be  the  people,  over  whom  centuries  of  op- 
pression have  revolved  in  vain!    Strange  must  be  the  mind, 
which  is  not  subdued  by  suflering  t    Sublime  the  spirit  which  is 
not  debased  by  servitude !    God,  I  give  thee  thanks ! — he  knew 
not  laKLAiTD.    Bent — broken — manacled  as  she  had  been,  she 
will  not  bow  to  the  mandate  of  an  Italian  slave,  transmitted 
through  an  English  vicar.    For  my  own  part,  as  an  Irish  Pro- 
testant, I  trample  to  the  earth  this  audacious  and  desperate  ex- 
periroent  of  authority ;  and  for  you,  as  Catholics,  the  time  is 
come  to  give  that  calumny  the  lie,  which  represents  you  as  sub* 
mrnad  to  a  foreign  influence.    That  influence,  indeed,  seems 
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not  quite  so  unbendiiig  as  it  suited  the  purposesof  bigotry  to  rep- 
present  it,  and  appears  now  not  to  have  conceded  more,  only 
because  more  was  not  demanded.  The  theology  of  the  question 
is  not  for  me  to  argue,  it  cannot  be  in  better  hands  than  in  those 
of  your  bishops;  and  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  when  they  bring 
their  rank,  their  learning,  their  talents,  their  piety,  and  their 
patriotism  to  this  sublime  deliberation,  they  will  consult  the  dig- 
nity of  that  venerable  fabric  which  has  stood  for  ages,  splendid 
and  immutable ;  which  time  could  not  crumble,  nor  persecutions 
shaken  nor  revolutkms  change ;  which  has  stood  amongst  us,  like 
some  stupendous  and  majestic  Appenine,  the  earth  rocking  at 
its  feet,  and  the  heavens  roaring  round  its  head,  firmly  balanced 
on  the  base  of  its  eternity;  the  relic  of  what  was;  the  solenrn 
and  sublime  memento  of  what  h ust  be  1 

Is  this  my  opinion  as  a  professed  member  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land T    Undoubtedly  it  is.    As  an  Ihishh ah,  I  feel  my  liberties 
interwoven,  and  the  best  afiections  of  my  heart  as  it  were  enfbred 
with  those  of  my  Catholic  countrymen ;  and  as  a  Protestakt, 
convinced  of  the  purity  of  my  own  faith,  would  I  not  debase  it  by 
postponing  the  powers  of  reason  to  the  suspicious  instrumentality 
of  this  world's  conversion  ?    No ;  surrendering  as  I  do,  with  a 
proud  contempt,  all  the  degrading  advantages  with  which  an  ec- 
clesiastical usurpation  would  invest  me ;  so  I  will  not  interfere 
with  a  blasphemous  intrusion  between  any  man  and  his  Maker* 
I  hold  it  a  criminal  and  accursed  sacrilege,  to  rob  even  a  beggar 
of  a  single  motive  for  his  devotion :  and  I  hold  it  an  equal  insult 
to  my  own  faith,  to  oflfer  me  any  boon  for  its  professbn.    This 
pretended  emancipation-bill  passing  into  a  law,  would,  in  my 
mind,  strike  not  a  blow  at  this  sect  or  that  sect,  but  at  the  very 
vitality  of  Christianity  itself.    I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  antichristian  connection  between  church  and  state,  which  it 
was  suited  to  increase,  has  done  more  mischief  to  the  Gospel 
interest,  than  all  the  ravings  of  infidelity  since  the  crucifixion. 
The  sublime  Creator  of  our  blessed  creed  never  m^nt  it  to  be 
the  channel  of  a  courtly  influence,  or  the  source  of  a  corrupt 
ascendancy.    He  sent  it  amongst  us  to  heal,  not  to  irritate ;  to 
associate,  not  to  seclude ;  to  collect  together,  like  the  baptismal 
dove,  every  creed  and  clime  and  colour  in  the  universe,  beneath 
the  spotless  wing  of  its  protection.    The  union  of  church  and 
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and  state  only  converts  good  Christians  into  bad  statesmen,  and 
political  knaves  into  pretended  Christians.  It  is  at  best  but  a 
CmiI  and  adulterous  connection,  polluting  the  purity  of  heaven 
with  the  abomination  of  earth,  and  hanging  the  tatters  of  a  po- 
titkal  pUty  upon  the  cross  of  an  insulted  Saviour.  Religion, 
Holt  RBLioioir,  ought  not,  in  the  words  of  its  Founder,  to  be  "  led 
into  temptation.**  The  hand  that  holds  her  chalice  should  be 
pure,  and  the  priests  of  her  temple  should  be  spotless  as  the  vest- 
ments of  their  ministry.  Rank  only  degrades,  wealth  only  im- 
poverishes, ornaments  but  disfigure  her.  I  would  have  her  pure, 
unpensioned,  unstipendary;  she  should  rob  the  earth  of  nothing 
bat  its  sorrows:  a  divine  arch  of  promise,  her  extremities  should 
rest  on  the  horiaon,  and  her  span  embrace  the  universe ;  but  her 
only  sustenance  should  be  the  tears  that  were  exhaled  and  em- 
bellished by  the  sun-beam.  Such  is  my  idea  of  what  religion 
ought  to  be.  What  would  thb  bill  make  it?  A  mendicant  of 
the  (^AsCle,  a  mental  at  the  levee,  its  manual  the  red  book,  its 
litui^y  the  pension  list,  its  gospel  the  will  of  the  minister  V 
Mcthinks  I  see  the  stalled  and  fatted  victim  of  its  creation,  cring- 
ing with  a  brute  suppliancy  through  the  venal  mob  of  ministerial 
flatterers,  crouching  to  th^  ephemeral  idol  of  the  day  ;  and,  like 
the  devoted  sacrifice  of  ancient  heathenism,  glorying  in  the  gar- 
land that  only  decorates  him  for  death!  I  will  read  to  you  the 
opinioRs  of  a  celebrated  Irishman,  on  the  suggestion  in  his  day, 
of  a  bill  similar  to  that  now  proposed  for  our  oppression.  He  was 
a  man  who  added  to  the  pride  not  merely  of  his  country,  but  of 
his  species — a  man  who  rob^d  the  very  soul  of  inspiration  in  the 
•plendoun  of  a  pure  and  overpowering  eloquence.  I  allude  to 
Mr.  Burke — an  authority  at  least  to  which  the  sticklers  for 
establishments  can  oflcr  no  objection.  ^Before  I  had  written 
Ihos  far,**  says  he,  in  his  letter  on  the  penal  laws,  **  I  heard  of  a 
scheme  for  giving  the  Castle  the  patronage  of  the  presiding 
members  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  At  first  I  could  scarcely  credit 
it ;  for  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  that  the  presentation  to  other 
pcople*s  alms  has  been  desired  in  any  country.  Never  were  the 
oiembers  of  one  religious  sect  fit  to  appoint  the  pastors  to  another. 
It  b  a  great  deal  to  suppose  that  the  present  Castle  would  nomi- 
nate bishops  for  the  Roman  church  in  Ireland,  with  a  religk)us  re- 
l^ard  for  its  welfare.  Perhaps  they  cannot,  perhaps  they  dare  not 
do  it    But  suppose  them  to  be  as  well  inclined,  as  I  know  that  I 
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am,  to  do  the  Catholics  all  kinds  of  justice,  I  declare  I  would  not, 
if  it  were  in  my  power,  take  that  patronage  on  myself*  I  know 
I  ought  not  to  do  it  I  belong  to  another  community ;  and  it 
would  be  an  intolerable  usurpation  in  me,  where  I  conferred  no 
benefit,  or  even  if  I  did  confer  temporal  advantages.  How  can 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  form  the  least  judgment  on  their  merits,  so 
as  to  decide  which  of  the  popish  priests  is  fit  to  be  a  bishop  7  It 
cannot  be.  The  idea  is  ridiculous.  He  will  hand  them  over  to 
Lords*Lieutenant  of  counties,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  others, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  vexing  and  turning  into  derision  this 
miserable  people,  will  pick  out  the  worst  and  most  obnoxious  they 
can  find  amongst  the  clergy  to  govern  the  rest  Whoever  is  com- 
plained against  by  his  brother,  will  be  considered  as  persecuted ; 
whoever  is  censured  by  his  superior,  will  be  looked  upon  as  op- 
pressed  ;  whoever  is  careless  in  his  opinions,  loose  in  his  morals, 
will  be  called  a  liberal  man,  and  will  be  supposed  to  have  incurred 
Itatred  because  he  was  not  a  bigot  Informers,  tale-bearers,  per- 
verse and  obstinate  men,  flatterers,  who  turn  their  back  upon 
tlieir  flock,  and  court  the  Protestant  gentlemen  of  their  country, 
will  be  the  objects  of  preferment ;  and  then  I  run  no  risk  in  fore- 
telling, that  whatever  order,  quiet,  and  morality  you  have  in  the 
country, will  be  lost"  Now,  let  me  ask  you,is  it  to  such  characters 
as  those  described  by  Burke,  that  you  would  delegate  the  in- 
fluence imputed  to  your  priesthood?  Believe  me,  you  would 
soon  see  them  transferring  their  devotion  from  the  Cross  to  the 
Castle  ;  wearing  tlieir  sacred  vestments  but  as  a  masquerade  ap- 
pendage, and,  under  the  degraded  pass^rt  of  the  Almighty*s  name, 
sharing  the  pleasures  of  the  court,  and  the  spoils  of  the  people. 
When  I  say  this  I  am  hound  to  add,  and  I  do  so  from  many  proud 
and  pleasing  recollections,  that  I  think  the  impression  on  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  the  present  day  would  be  late,  and  would  be 
delible.  But  it  is  human  nature.  Rare  are  the  instances  in  which 
a  contact  with  the  court  has  not  been  the  banning  of  corruption* 
The  man  of  God  is  peculiarly  disconnected  with  it  It  directly 
violates  his  special  mandate,  who  took  his  birth  from  the  manger, 
and  his  disciples  from  the  fishing-boat  Judas  was  the  first  who  re- 
ceived the  money  of  power,  and  it  ended  in  the  disgrace  of  his 
creed  and  the  death  of  his  master.  If  I  was  a  Catholic,  I  would 
peculiarly  deprecate  any  interference  with  my  priesthood.  Indeed, 
1  do  not  think,  in  any  one  respect  in  which  we  should  wish  to 
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new  the  delegates  of  the  Almightj,  that,  making  fair  allowaoGes 
tor  hoinan  infirmity,  they  could  be  amended.    The  catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland  are  rare  examples  of  the  doctrines  they  incul- 
cate.   Pious  in  their  habits,  almost  primitive  in  their  manners^ 
they  have  no  care  but  their  flock — ^no  study  but  their  GospeL 
It  is  not  in  the  gaudy  ring  of  courtly  dissipation  that  you  will 
find  the  Mcrrats,  the  Corpingbrs,  and  the  MoTLAirns  of  the  pre- 
sent day — not  at  the  levee,  or  the  lounge,  or  the  electk>n-riot 
No ;  you  will  find  them  wherever  good  is  to  be  done,  or  evil  to  be 
corrected — rearing  their  mitres  in  the  van  of  misery,  consoling 
the  captive,  reforming  the  convict,  enriching  the  orphan ;  orna- 
ments of  this  world,  and  emblems  of  a  better :  preaching  their 
God  through  the  practice  of  every  virtue ;  monitors  at  the  coo- 
fcsrional,  apostles  in  the  pulpit,  saints  at  the  death-bed,  holding 
the  sacred  water  to  the  Up  of  sin,  or  pouring  the  redeeming  unc- 
tion on  the  agonies  of  despair.  Oh,  I  would  hold  him  little  better 
than  the  Promethean  robber,  who  would  turn  the  fire  of  their 
eternal  altar  into  the  impure  and  perishable  mass  of  this  world's 
preferment    Better  by  far  that  the  days  of  ancient  barbarism 
should  revive — better  that  your  religion  should  again  take  refuge 
among  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountain,  and  the  solitude  of  the 
cavern— better  that  the  rack  of  a  murderous  bigotry  should  again 
terminate  the  miseries  of  your  priesthood,  and  that  the  gate  of 
freedom  should  be  only  open  to  them  through  the  gate  of  martyr- 
dom, than  they  should  gild  their  missals  with  the  wages  of  a  court, 
and  expect  their  ecclesiastical  promotion,  not  from  their  superior 
piety,  but  their  comparative  prostitution.  But  why  this  interfer- 
ence with  your  principles  of  conscience  T  Why  is  it  that  they 
will  not  erect  your  liberties  save  on  the  ruin  of  your  temples? 
Why  is  it  that  in  the  day  of  peace  they  demand  securities  from 
%  people  who  in  the  day  of  danger  constituted  their  strength  7 
When  were  they  denied  every  security  that  was  reasonable  ? 
Was  it  in  1770,  when  a  ck>ud  of  enemies,  hovering  on  our  coast, 
saw  every  heart  a  shield,  and  every  hill  a  fortress  T  Did  they 
want  securities  in  Catholic  Spain  T  Were  they  denied  securities 
in  CatfaDlic  Portugal  t  What  is  their  security  to-day  in  Catholic 
Canada  t  Return — return  to  us  our  own  glorious  WcLLiiiGTOir, 
and  tell  incredulous  England  what  was  her  security  amid  the  lines 
af  Torres  Vedras,  or  on  the  summit  of  Barrossa  t  Rise,  libelled 
■nrtyn  of  the  Peninsula  1 — rise  from  your  **  gwy  bed,**  and  gtva 
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aecurity  for  your  childless  parents !  No,  there  is  not  a  Catholic 
family  in  Ireland,  that  for  the  glory  of  great  Britain  is  not  weep- 
ing x>ver  a  child's,  a  brother's,  or  a  parent's  grave,  and  yet  still 
she  clamours  for  securities  1  Oh,  Prejudice !  where  is  thy  reaaon ! 
Oh,  Bigotry  I  where  is  thy  blush  1  If  ever  there  was  an  opportu- 
nity for  England  to  combine  gratitude  with  justice,  and  dignity 
with  safety,  it  is  the  present  Now,  when  Irish  blood  has  crim* 
soned  the  cross  upon  her  naval  flag,  and  an  Irish  hero  strikes 
the  harp  to  victory  upon  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees.  England — 
England !  do  not  hesitate.  This  hour  of  triumph  may  be  but 
the  hour  of  trial ;  another  season  may  see  the  splendid  panorama 
of  European  vassalage,arrayed  by  your  ruthless  enemy,  and  glit- 
tering beneath  the  ruins  of  another  capitol — ^perhaps  of  LoxDOir. 
Who  can  say  it  ?  A  few  months  since,  Moscow  stood  as  splendid, 
as  secure.  Fair  rose  the  morn  on  the  patriarchal  city — ^the  em* 
press  of  her  nation,  the  queen  of  commerce,  the  sanctuary  of 
strangers  ;  her  thousand  spires  pierced  the  very  heavens,  and  her 
domes  of  gold  reflected  back  the  sun-beams.  The  spoiler  came ; 
he  marked  her  for  his  victim;  and,  as  if  his  very  glance  was  des- 
tiny, even  before  the  night-fall,  with  all  her  pomp,  and  wealth, 
and  happiness,  slic  withered  from  the  world  1  A  heap  of  ashes 
told  where  once  stood  &foscow  !  Merciful  God,  if  this  lord  of  de- 
solation, heading  his  locui>t  legions,  were  to  invade  our  country ; 
though  I  do  not  ask  what  would  be  your  determination ;  though, 
in  the  language  of  our  young  enthusiast,  I  am  sure  you  would 
oppose  him  with  '<  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  torch  in  the  other  ;** 
still  I  do  ask  with  fearlessness,  upon  what  single  principle  of  po- 
licy or  of  ju^itice,  could  the  advocates  for  your  exclusion  solicit 
your  assistance — could  they  expect  you  to  support  a  constitution 
from  whose  benefits  you  were  debarred  7  With  what  front  could 
they  ask  you  to  recover  an  ascendency,  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
was  but  re-establishing  your  bondage  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  there  i^  a  faction  in  Ireland  ready  to 
join  this  despot — **  a  French  party,"  as  Mr.  Grattan  thought  it 
decent,  even  in  the  very  senate  house,  to  promulgate.  Sir,  I 
speak  the  universal  voice  of  Ireland  when  I  say,  she  spurns  the 
imputation.  There  is  no  '^  French  party,"  here,  but  there  is — 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  there  was  not — there  is  an  Irish 
party — ^noen  who  cannot  boar  to  see  their  country  taunted  with 
the  mockery  of  a  constitution — men  who  will  be  content  with  no 
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comiectioii  that  refuses  them  a  conunuiiity  of  benefits  while  it 
imposes  a  community  of  privations — ^men  who,  sooner  than  see 
this  land  polluted  by  the  footsteps  of  a  slave,  would  wish  the 
ocean-wave  became  its  sepulchre,  and  that  the  orb  of  heaven 
forgot  where  it  existed  It  has  been  said  too,  (and  when  we  were 
to  be  calumniated*  what  has  not  been  said  7)  that  Irishmen  are 
neither  fit  for  freedom  or  grateful  for  favours.    In  the  first  place, 
I  deny  that  to  be  a  favour  which  is  a  right ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
I  Qtteriy  deny  that  a  system  of  conciliation  has  ever  been  adopted 
with  respect  to  Ireland.    Try  tbem,  and,  my  life  on  it,  they  will 
be  found  grateful    I  think  I  know  my  countrymen ;  they  cannot 
help  being  grateful  for  a  benefit ;  and  there  is  no  country  on  the 
earth  where  one  would  be  conferred  with  more  characteristic 
benevolence.    They  are,  emphatically,  the  school-boys  of  the 
heart — a  people  of  sympathy ;  their  acts  spring  instinctively 
from  their  passions ;  by  nature  ardent,  by  instinct  brave,  by  in- 
heritance generous.    The  children  of  impulse,  they  cannot  avoid 
their  virtues ;  and  to  be  other  than  noble,  they  must  not  only  be 
mmatural  but  unnationaL  Put  my  panegyric  to  the  test    Enter 
the  hovel  of  the  Irish  peasant    I  do  not  say  you  will  find  the 
frugality  of  the  Scotch,  the  comfort  of  the  English,  or  the  fan- 
tastic decorations  of  the  French  cottager ;  but  I  do  say,  within 
diose  wretched  bazaars  of  mud  and  misery,  you  will  find  sensibi- 
fity  the  most  affecting,  politeness  the  most  natural,  hospitality  the 
most  grateful,  merit  the  most  unconscious ;  their  look  is  eloquence, 
their  smile  is  k>ve,  their  retort  is  wit,  their  remark  is  wisdom — 
not  a  wisdom  borrowed  from  the  dead,  but  that  with  which 
nature  herself  has  inspired  them ;  an  acute  observance  of  the 
passing  scene,  and  a  deep  insight  into  the  motives  of  its  agent 
Try  to  deceive  them,  and  see  with  what  shrewdness  they  will  de- 
tect ;  try  to  outwit  them,  and  see  with  what  humour  they  will 
elude ;  attack  them  with  argument,  and  you  will  stand  amaxed 
at  the  strength  of  their  expression,  the  rapidity  of  their  ideas, 
and  the  energy  of  their  gesture.    In  short,  God  seems  to  have 
formed  our  country  like  our  people ;  he  has  thrown  round  the 
osie  its  wild,  magnificent,  decorated  rudeness ;  he  has  infused  into 
the  other  the  simplicity  of  genius  and  the  seeds  of  virtue :  he 
says  audibly  to  us,  ^  Give  them  cultivation.** 

This  is  the  way.  Gentlemen,  in  which  I  have  always  looked 
■poo  your  question — not  as  a  party,  or  a  sectarian,  or  a  Gttholic, 
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but  as  an  Irish  question.  Is  it  possible  that  any  man  can  seriously 
believe  the  paralyzing  five  millions  of  such  a  people  as  I  have 
been  describing,  can  be  a  benefit  to  the  empire  1  Is  there  any 
man  who  deserves  the  name  not  of  a  statesman  but  of  a  rational 
being,  who  can  think  it  politic  to  rob  such  a  multitude  of  all 
the  energies  of  an  honourable  ambition !    Look  to  Protestant 
Ireland,  shooting  over  the  empire  those  rays  of  genius,  and  those 
diunderbolts  of  war,  that  have  at  once  embellished  and  preserved 
it.    I  speak  not  of  a  former  era.    I  refer  not  for  my  example  to 
the  day  just  passed,  when  our  Burks,  our  Barrys,  and  our  Gold- 
smiths, exiled  by  this  system  from  their  native  shore,  wreathed 
the  "  immortal  shamrock"  round  the  brow  of  painting,  poetry, 
and  eloquence !  But  now,  even  while  I  speak,  who  leads  the  Bri- 
tish senate  7  A  Protestant  Irbhman !  Who  guides  the  British  arms  7 
A  Protestant  Irishman !  And  why,  why  is  Catholic  Ireland,  with 
her  quintuple  population,  stationary  and  silent  7  Have  physical 
causes  neutralized  its  energies  7  Has  the  religion  of  Christ  stupe- 
fied its  intellect  ?  Has  the  God  of  mankind  become  the  partizan 
of  a  monopoly,  and  put  an  interdict  on  its  advancement  7  Stranger, 
do  not  ask  the  bigottcd  and  pampered  renegade  who  has  an  in- 
terest in  deceiving  you ;  but  open  the  penal  statutes,  and  weep 
tears  of  blood  over  the  reason.    Come — come  yourself,  and  see 
this  unhappy  people ;  see  the  Irishman,  the  only  alien  in  Ireland, 
in  rags  and  wretchedness,  staining  the  sweetest  scenery  ever  eye 
reposed  on,  persecuted  by  the  extorting  middleman  of  some  ab- 
sentee landlord,  plundered  by  the  lay-proctor  of  some  rapacious 
and  unsympathizing  incumbent,  bearing  through  life  but  insults 
and  injustice,  and  bereaved  even  of  any  hope  in  death  by  the 
heart-rending  reflection  that  he  leaves  bis  children  to  bear,  like 
their  father,  an  abominable  bondage  7   Is  it  the  fact  7  Let  any 
who  doubts  it  walk  out  into  your  streets,  and  see  the  consequen- 
ces of  such  a  system ;  see  it  rearing  up  crowds  in  a  kind  of  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  prison,  absolutely  permitted  by  their  parents, 
from  utter  despair,  to  lisp  the  alphabet  and  learn  the  rudiments 
of  profligacy  7  For  my  part,  never  did  I  meet  one  of  these 
youthfiil  assemblages  without  feeling  within  roe  a  melancholy 
emotion.     How  often  have  I  thought,  within  that  little  circle  of 
neglected  triflers  who  seem  to  have  been  bom  in  caprice  and 
bred  in  orphanage,  there  may  exist  some  mind  formed  of  the 
finest  mould,  and  wrought  for  immortality ;  a  soul  swelling  with 
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the  energies  and  stamped  with  the  patent  of  the  Deity,  which, 
under  proper  culture  might  perhaps  bless,  adorn,  immortalize, 
or  ennoble  empires;  some  Cmaiiif  atus,  in  ivhose  breast  the  des^ 
linics  oT  a  nation  may  lie  dormant ;  some  Milton,  **  pregnant 
with  celestial  fire  ;**  some  Currait,  who,  when  thrones  were  crum- 
bled and  dynasties  forgotten,  might  stand  the  landmark  of  his 
country's  genius,  rearing  himself  amid  regal  ruins  and  national 
dissolution,  a  mental  pyramid  in  the  solitude  of  time,  beneath 
whose  shade  things  might  moulder,  and  round  whose  summit 
eternity  roust  play.    £ven  in  such  a  circle  the  young  Demos- 
THCif  Es  might  have  once  been  found,  and  Homer,  the  disgrace 
and  glory  of  hts  age,  have  sung  neglected !  Have  not  other  nations 
witnessed  those  things,  and  who  shall  say  that  nature  has  pecu- 
liarly  degraded  the  intellect  of  Ireland  ?  Oh,  my  countrymen,  let 
OS  hope  that  under  better  auspices  and  a  sounder  policy,  the  ig- 
norance that  thinks  so  may  meet  its  refutation.    Let  us  turn 
from  the  blight  and  ruin  of  this  wintry  day  to  the  fond  anticipa- 
tion of  a  happier  period,  when  our  prostrate  land  shall  stand 
erect  among  the  nations,  fearless  and  unfettered ;  her  brow  bloom- 
ing with  the  wreath  of  science,  and  her  path  strewed  with  the 
oftrings  of  art ;  the  breath  of  heaven  blessing  her  flag,  the  ex- 
tremities of  earth  acknowledging  her  name,  her  fields  waving 
with  the  fruits  of  agriculture,  her  ports  alive  with  the  contribu- 
tions of  commerce,  and  her  temples  vocal  with  unrestricted  piety. 
Such  is  the  ambition  of  the  true  patriot ;  such  are  the  views  for 
which  we  are  calumniated  !  Oh,  divine  ambition  1  Oh,  delightful 
calumny !  Happy  he  who  shall  see  thee  accomplished  !  Happy  he 
who  through  every  peril  toils  for  thy  attainment !  Proceed,  friend 
of  Ireland  and  partaker  of  her  wrong!*,  proceed  undaunted  to 
tfab  glorious  consummation.    Fortune  will  not  gild,  power  will 
not  ennoble  thee :  but  thou  shalt  be  rich  in  the  love  and  titled 
by  the  blessings  of  thy  country ;  thy  path  sha)l  be  illumined  by 
the  public  eye,  thy  labours  enlightened  by  the  public  gratitude ; 
and  olu  remember — amid  the  impediments  with  which  corrup- 
tioD  will  oppose,  and  the  dejection  with  which  disappointments 
may  deprev  you — remember  you  are  acquiring  a  name  to  be 
cberiibed  by  the  future  generations  of  earth,  long  after  it  has 
been  enrolled  amongst  the  inheritors  of  heaven. 
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It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  self-congratulation  that  I  at  length 
find  myself  in  a  province  which  every  glance  of  the  eye,  and 
every  throb  of  the  heart,  telk  me  is  truly  Irish ;  and  that  con- 
gratulation is  not  a  little  enhanced  by  finding  that  you  receive 
me  not  quite  as  a  stranger.  Indeed,  if  to  respect  the  Girbtian 
without  regard  to  his  creed,  if  to  love  the  country  but  the  more 
for  its  calamities,  if  to  hate  oppression  though  it  be  robed  in 
power,  if  to  venerate  integrity  though  it  pine  under  persecution, 
gives  a  man  any  claim  to  your  recognition,  then,  indeed,  I  am 
not  a  stranger  amongst  you.  There  is  a  bond  of  union  between 
brethren,  however  distant;  there  is  a  sympathy  between  the 
virtuous,  however  separated ;  there  is  a  heaven-bom  instinct  by 
which  the  associates  of  the  heart  become  at  on^e  acquainted, 
and  kindred  natures,  as  it  were  by  magic,  see  in  the  face  of  a 
stranger,  the  features  of  a  friend.  Thus  it  is,  that,  though  we 
never  met,  you  hail  in  me  the  sweet  association,  and  I  feel  my- 
self amongst  you  even  as  if  I  were  in  the  home  of  my  nativity. 
But  this  my  knowledge  of  you  was  not  left  to  chance ;  nor  was 
it  left  to  the  records  of  your  charity,  the  memorials  of  your  pa- 
triotism, your  municipal  magnificence,  or  your  conunercial  splen- 
dour ;  it  came  to  me  hallowed  by  the  accents  of  that  tongue  on 
which  Ireland  has  so  often  hung  with  ecstacy,  heightened  by  the 
eloquence  and  endeared  by  the  sincerity  of,  I  hope,  our  mutual 
friend.  Let  me  congratulate  him  on  having  become  in  some  de- 
gree naturalized  in  a  province,  where  the  spirit  of  the  elder  day 
seems  to  have  lingered ;  and  let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  man  who  is  at  once  the  zeakMis  advocate  of  your 
cause,  and  a  practical  instance  of  the  injustice  of  your  opprcs- 
nons.  Surely,  surely  if  merit  had  fair  play,  if  splendid  talents, 
if  indefatigable  industry,  if  great  research,  if  unsullied  principle, 
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ifa  heart  full  of  the  finest  aflections,  if  amind  matared  in  every 
manly  accomplishment,  in  short,  if  every  noble,  public  quality, 
mellowed  and  reflected  in  the  pure  mirror  of  domestic  virtue, 
could  endUe  a  subject  to  distinction  in  a  state,  Mr.  O'Connel  should 
be  distinguished ;  but,  it  is  his  crime  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  his 
curse  to  be  an  Irishman.  Simpleton  I  he  prefers  his  conscience  to  a 
place,  and  the  love  of  his  country  to  a  participation  in  her  plun- 
der !  Indeed  he  will  never  rise.  If  he  joined  the  bigots  of  my 
sect,  he  might  be  a  sergeant ;  if  he  joined  the  infidels  of  your  sect, 
he  might  enjoy  a  pension,  and  there  is  no  knowing  whether  some 
Orange-corporator,  at  an  Orange-anniversary,  might  not  modestly 
yield  him  the  precedence  of  giving  **  the  glorious  and  immortal 
memory.**  Oh,  yes;  he  might  be  privileged  to  get  drunk  in 
gratitude  to  the  man  who  colonized  ignorance  in  his  native  land, 
and  left  to  his  creed  the  legacy  of  l^lized  persecution.  Nor 
would  he  stand  alone,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  measure  of 
his  disgrace,  or  the  degree  of  his  dereliction.  You  will  know 
there  are  many  of  your  own  community  who  would  leave  him 
at  the  distance-post  In  contemplating  their  recreancy,  I  should 
be  almost  tempted  to  smile  at  the  exhibition  of  their  pretensions, 
if  there  was  not  a  kind  of  moral  melancholy  intermingled,  that 
changed  satire  into  pity,  and  ridicule  into  contempt.  For  my 
part,  I  behold  them  in  the  apathy  of  their  servitude,  as  I  would 
tome  miserable  maniac  in  the  contentment  of  his  captivity.  Poor 
creature !  when  all  that  raised  him  from  the  brute  is  levelled,  and 
has  glorious  intellect  b  mouldering  in  ruins,  you  may  see  him 
his  song  of  triumph,  and  his  crown  of  straw,  a  fancied  free- 
amid  the  clanking  of  his  chains,  and  an  imaginary  monarch 
beneath  the  inflictions  of  his  keeper !  Merciful  God !  is  it  not 
almost  an  argument  for  the  sceptic  and  the  disbeliever,  when  we 
•ee  the  human  shape  almost  without  an  aspiration  of  the  human 
soul«  separated  by  no  boundary  from  the  beasts  that  perish — ^be- 
biriding  with  indiflerence  the  captivity  of  their  country,  the  per- 
secutKNi  of  their  creed,  and  the  helpless,  hopeless  destiny  of  their 
chiklrcn  ?  But  they  have  nor  creed  nor  conscience?,  nor  country ; 
their  cod  is  |i^ld,  their  f^pel  is  a  contract,  their  church  a  coun- 
ting-house, their  characters  a  commodity ;  they  never  pray  but 
far  the  opportunities  of  corruptM>n,  and  hoM  their  consciences,  as 
diey  do  their  government-debentures,  at  a  price  proportioned  to 
the  misfertunes of  their  country.    But  let  ustum  from  these  men- 
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dicants  of  diagrace :  though  Ireland  is  doomed  to  the  stain  of 
th^ir  birthy  her  mind  need  not  be  sullied  by  their  contemplation.  I 
turn  from  them  with  pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  your  cause, 
which,  as  far  argument  can  afiect  it,  stands  on  a  sublime  and 
splendid  elevation.  Every  obstacle  has  vanished  into  air ;  every 
favourable  circumstance  has  hardened  into  adamant  The  Pope» 
whom  childhood  was  taught  to  lisp  as  the  enemy  of  religion,  and 
age  shuddered  at  as  a  prescriptive  calamity,  has  by  his  example 
put  the  princes  of  Qiristendom  to  shame.  This  day  of  miracles, 
in  which  the  human  heart  has  been  strung  to  its  extremest  point 
of  enei^ ;  this  day,  to  which  posterity  will  look  for  instances  ok 
every  crime  and  every  virtue,  holds  not  in  its  page  of  wonders  a 
more  sublime  phenomenon,  than  that  calumniated  pontifil  Placed 
at  the  very  pinnacle  of  human  elevation,  surrounded  by  the  pomp 
of  the  Vatican  and  the  splendours  of  the  court,  pouring  the  man- 
dates of  Christ  from  the  throne  of  the  Casars,  nations  were  his 
subjects,  kings  were  his  companions,  religion  was  his  handmaid ; 
he  went  forth  gorgeous  with  the  accumulated  dignity  of  ages, 
every  knee  bending,  and  every  eye  blessing  the  prince  of  one 
world,  and  the  prophet  of  another.  Have  we  not  seen  him  in 
one  moment,  hb  crown  crumbled,  his  sceptre  a  reed,  his  throne 
a  shadow,  his  home  a  dungeon !  But  if  we  have,  Catholics,  it  was 
only  to  show  how  inestimable  is  human  virtue  compared  with 
human  grandeur;  it  was  only  to  show  those  whose  faith  was 
fidling,  and  whose  fears  were  strengthening,  that  the  simplicity 
of  the  patriarchs,  the  piety  of  the  saints,  and  the  patience  of  the 
martyrs,  had  not  wholly  vanished.  Perhaps  it  was  also  ordained 
to  show  the  bigot  at  home,  as  well  as  the  tyrant  abroad,  that 
though  the  person  might  be  chained,  and  the  motive  calumniated, 
religion  was  still  strong  enough  to  support  her  sons,  and  to  con- 
found, if  she  could  not  reclaim,  her  enemies.  No  threats  could 
awe,  no  promises  could  tempt,  no  sufierings  could  appal  him ;  mid 
the  damps  of  his  dungeon  he  dashed  away  the  cup  in  which  the 
pearl  of  his  liberty  was  to  be  dissolved.  Only  reflect  on  the  state  of 
the  world  at  that  moment  T  AH  around  him  was  convulsed,  the 
very  foundations  of  the  earth  seemed  giving  way,  the  comet  was 
let  loose  that,  **  from  its  fiery  hair  shook  pestilence  and  death,** 
the  twilight  was  gathering,  the  tempest  was  roaring,  the  darkness 
was  at  hand;  but  he  towered  sublime,  like  the  last  mountain  in  the 
deluge — majestic,  not  less  in  his  elevation  than  in  his  solitude,  im« 
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anitabie  amid  change,  magnificent  amid  ruin,  the  last  remnant  of 
earth's  beauty,  the  last  resting-place  of  heaven's  light  1  Thus  have 
the  terrors  of  the  Vaticah  retreated ;  thus  has  that  cloud  which 
hovered  o'er  your  cause,  brightened  at  once  into  a  sgn  of  your 
fiuth,  and  an  assurance  of  your  victory. — Another  obstacle,  the 
omnipotence  of  Feaitcc  ;  I  know  it  was  a  pretence,  but  it  was 
made  an  obstacle  What  has  become  of  it  T  The  spell  of  her 
invincibility  destroyed,  the  spirit  of  her  armies  broken,  her  im- 
mense boundary  dismembered,  and  the  lord  of  her  empire  become 
the  exile  of  a  rock.  She  allows  fancy  no  fear,  and  bigotry  no 
spedouaness;  and,  as  if  in  the  very  operation  of  the  change  to 
point  the  purpose  of  your  redemption,  the  hand  that  replanted 
the  rejected  lily  was  that  of  an  hish  CaihoUc.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
alio  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  last  day  of  her  triumph,  and  the 
firrt  of  her  decline,  was  that  on  which  her  insatiable  chieftain 
raaote  the  holy  head  of  your  religion.  You  will  hardly  suspect 
I  am  imbued  with  the  follies  of  superstition ;  but  when  the  man 
now  uobom  shall  trace  the  story  of  that  eventful  day,  he  will  see 
the  adopted  child  of  fortune,  borne  on  the  wings  of  victory  from 
clime  to  clime,  marking  every  movement  with  a  triumph,  and 
every  pause  with  a  crown,  till  time,  space,  and  seasons,  nay,  even 
nature  herself,  seeming  to  vanish  from  before  him — ^in  the  blas- 
phemy of  his  ambition  he  smote  the  apostle  of  his  God,  and  dared 
to  raiK  the  everlasting  Qioss  amid  hts  perbhable  trophies !  I  am 
no  frnatic :  but  is  it  not  remarkable  T  May  it  not  be  one  of  those 
4em  which  tbe  Deity  has  sometimes  given,  in  compassion  to  our 
infinnity  ?  signs,  which,  in  the  punishment  of  one  nation,  not  unfire- 
quently  denote  the  warning  to  another ; — 

**8ifiw  Mat  by  God  to  mark  Um  wIU  of  HMven : 
Sifm,  which  bid  iMtioo*  weep  and  be  Avfiven.** 

The  argument,  however,  is  taken  from  the  bigot;  and  those 
whose  consciousness  taught  them  to  expect  what  your  loyalty 
fbottld  have  taught  tliem  to  repel,  can  no  longer  oppose  you  from 
tbe  terrors  of  invasion.  Thus,  then,  the  papal  phantom  and  the 
French  threat  have  vanished  into  nothing. — ^Another  obstacle, 
the  tenets  of  your  creed.  Has  England  still  to  learn  them  ?  I 
will  tell  her  where.  Let  her  ask  Canada,  the  last  plank  of  her 
.American  shipwreck.  Let  her  ask  Portugal,  the  first  omen  of 
her  European  splendour.  I^t  her  ask  Spain,  the  most  Catholic 
oooatry  in  tbe  universe,  her  Catholic  friends,  her  Catholic  allies. 
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her  rivab  in  the  triumph,  her  reliance  in  the  retreat,  her  last  stay 
when  the  world  had  deserted  her.  Thej  must  have  told  her  on 
the  6eld  of  blood,  whether  it  was  true  that  they  **  kept  no  faith 
with  heretics:'  Alas,  alas!  how  miserable  a  thing  is  bigotry,  when 
?very  friend  puts  it  to  the  blush,  and  every  triumph  but  rebukes 
its  weakness.  If  England  continued  still  to  accredit  this  calum- 
ny, I  would  direct  her  for  conviction  to  the  hero,  for  whose  gift 
alone  she  owes  us  an  eternity  of  gratitude;  whom  we  have  seen 
leading  the  van  of  universal  emancipation,  decking  his  wreath 
with  the  flowers  of  every  soil,  and  filling  his  army  with  the 
soldiers  of  every  sect ;  before  whose  splendid  dawn,  every  tear 
exhaling,  and  every  vapour  vanishing,  the  colours  of  the  En* 
ropean  world  have  revived,  and  the  spirit  of  European  liberty 
(may  no  crime  avert  the  omen!)  seems  to  have  arisen!  Sup- 
pose he  was  a  Catholic,  could  this  have  been  ?  Suppose  Catho- 
lies  did  not  follow  him,  could  this  have  been  ?  Did  the  Cath<riic 
Cortes  inquire  his  faith  when  they  gave  him  the  supreme  coni> 
mand  ?  Did  the  Regent  of  Portugfil  withhold  from  his  creed  the 
reward  of  his  valour  ?  Did  the  Catholic  soldier  pause  at  Sala- 
manca  to  dispute  upon  polemics  ?  Did  the  Catholic  chieftain 
prove  upon  Barrossa  that  he  kept  no  faith  with  heretics  ?  or  did 
the  creed  of  Spain,  the  same  with  that  of  France,  the  opposite 
of  that  of  England,  prevent  their  association  in  the  field  of  liber* 
ty  7  Oh,  no,  no,  no  I  the  citizen  of  every  clime,  the  friend  of  every 
colour,  and  the  child  of  every  creed,  liberty  walks  abroad  in  the 
ubiquity  of  her  benevolence  :  alike  to  her  the  varieties  of  faith 
and  the  vicv»itudes  of  country ;  she  has  no  object  but  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  no  bounds  but  the  extremities  of  creation.  Yes, 
yes,  it  was  reserved  for  Wellington  to  redeem  his  own  country 
when  he  wa^  regenerating  every  other.  It  was  reserved  for  him 
to  show  how  vile  wore  the  aspersions  on  your  creed,  how  gener- 
ous were  the  blowings  of  your  gratitude.  He  was  a  Protestant^ 
yet  Catholics  trusted  him ;  he  was  a  Protestant,  yet  Catholics  ad- 
vanced him  t  He  is  a  Protestant  Knight  in  Catholic  Portugal ;  he 
is  a  Protestant  Duke  in  Catholic  Spain  ;  he  is  a  Protestant  com- 
mander of  Catholic  armies :  he  is  more  ;  he  is  the  living  proof  of 
the  Catholic's  liberality,  and  the  undeniable  refutation  of  the 
Protestant*s  injustice.  Gentlemen,  as  a  Protestant,  though  I  may 
blush  for  the  bigotry  of  many  of  my  creed  who  continue  obsti- 
nate, in  the  teeth  of  this  conviction,  still,  were  I  a  Catholic,  I 
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dKmld  feel  litde  triiunph  in  the  victory.  I  should  only  hang  my 
head  at  the  dirtreaws  which  this  warfare  occasioned  to  my  coun- 
try* I  •bottid  only  think  how  long  she  had  withered  in  the  agony 
of  her  diwiniim ;  how  long  she  had  bent,  fettered  by  slaves,  cajoled 
by  hlocidiemdst  and  plundered  by  adventurers ;  the  proverb  of 
the  fini,  the  prey  of  the  politiciany  the  dupe  of  the  designing,  the 
ezperinwnt  of  the  deq>erate ;  struggling  as  it  were  between  her 
own  janatir^l  and  infatuated  parties,  those  hell-engendered  ser- 
pents which  enfidd  her,  Uke  the  Trojan  seer,  even  at  the  wor- 
ship of  her  altan,  and  crush  her  to  death  in  the  very  embraces 
of  her  children  1  It  is  time  (is  it  not  T)  that  she  should  be  extri- 
cated The  act  would  be  proud,  the  means  would  be  Christian ; 
mutual  forbearance,  mutual  indulgence,  mutual  concession:  I 
would  say  to  the  Protestant,  'Concede ;'  I  would  say  to  the  Ca- 
tholic, *  Forgive ;'  I  would  say  to  both,  *  Though  you  bend  not  at 
tbe  same  shrine,  you  have  a  common  God,  and  a  common  coun- 
try ;  the  one  has  coounanded  love,  the  other  kneels  to  you  tor 
peace.*  This  hostility  of  her  sects  has  been  the  disgrace,  the  pe- 
culiar diigrace  of  Christianity.  The  Gentoo  k>ves  his  cast ;  so 
does  the  Mahometan;  so  does  the  Hindoo,  whom  England, out  of 
the  abundance  of  her  charity,  is  about  to  teach  her  creed ; — I 
hope  she  may  not  teach  her  practice.  But  Christianity — Qiris- 
tianity  alone,  exhibits  her  thousand  sects,  each  denouncing  his 
lidghhour  here,  in  the  name  of  God ;  and  damning  hereafter,  out 
of  pure  devotion !  *«Yott*re  a  heretic,'' says  the  Catholic:  «'YouVe 
a  Papist,''  says  tbe  Protestant  *«  I  appeal  to  Saint  Peter,"  ex- 
daams  the  CathoKc :  **  I  appeal  to  Saint  Athanasius,"  cries  the 
Pkotestant :  ^and  if  it  goes  to  damning,  he's  as  good  at  it  as  any 
saint  in  the  calendar."  ^  You'll  all  be  damned  eternally,"  moans 
out  the  Methodist ;  ""I'm  the  elect!"  Thus  it  is,  you  see,  each 
has  his  anaAema,  his  accusation,  and  his  retort ;  and  in  the  end 
ReligioQ  is  the  victim  I  Tbe  victory  of  each  is  the  overthrow  of 
aD ;  and  Infidelity,  laugUng  at  the  contest,  writes  the  refutation 
ot  their  creed  in  the  bfeod  of  the  combatants !  I  wonder  if  this 
reiectioa  has  ever  struck  any  of  those  reverend  dignitaries  who 
rear  their  mitres  against  CktboKc  emancipation.  Has  it  ever 
gbnced  across  their  Christian  zeal,  if  the  story  of  our  country 
Aould  have  casually  reached  the  valleys  of  Hindostan,  with  what 
an  argument  they  are  furnishing  the  heathen  world  against  their 
sacred  missionary  ?  In  what  terms  could  the  Qiristian  occtestastic 
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answer  the  Eastern  Bramin,  when  he  replied  to  his  exhorta** 
tions  in  language  such  as  this  ?  <'  Father,  we  have  heard  your 
doctrine ;  it  ia  splendid  in  theory,  specious  in  pronuse,  sublime 
in  prospect ;  like  the  world  to  wUch  it  leads,  it  is  rich  in  the  mi- 
racles of  light  But,  Father,  we  have  heard  that  there  are  timet 
when  its  rays  vanish  and  leave  your  sphere  in  darkness,  or  when 
your  only  lustre  arises  from  meteors  of  fire,  and  moons  of  blood ; 
we  have  heard  of  the  verdant  island  which  the  Great  Spirit  has 
raised  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters  with  such  a  bloom  of  beauty, 
that  the  very  wave  she  has  usurped,  worships  the  loveliness  of 
her  intrusion.  The  sovereign  of  our  forests  is  not  more  generous 
in  his  anger  than  her  sons ;  the  snow-flake,  ere  it  falls  on  the 
mountain,  is  not  purer  than  her  daughters ;  little  inland  seas  re- 
flect the  splendours  of  her  landscape,  and  her  valleys  smile  at  the 
story  of  the  serpent  1  Father,  is  it  true,  that  this  isle  of  the  sun, 
this  people  of  the  morning,  find  the  fury  of  the  ocean  in  your 
creed,  and  more  than  the  venom  of  the  viper  in  your  policy  t  Is 
it  true,  that  for  six  hundred  years  her  peasant  has  not  tasted 
peace,  nor  her  piety  rested  from  persecution  t  Oh,  Brama !  de* 
fend  us  from  the  God  of  the  Giristian !  Father,  father,  return  to 
your  brethren,  retrace  the  waters ;  we  may  live  in  ignorance, 
but  we  live  in  love ;  and  we  will  not  taste  the  tree  that  gives  us 
evil  when  it  gives  m  wisdom.  The  heart  is  our  guide,  nature  is 
our  gospel ;  in  the  imitation  of  our  fathers  we  found  our  hope; 
and,  if  we  err,  on  the  virtue  of  our  motives  we  rely  for  our  re- 
demption.*' How  would  the  missionaries  of  the  mitre  answer  him  T 
How  will  they  answer  that  insulted  Being  of  whose  creed  their 
conduct  carries  the  refutation  T 

But  to  what  end  do  I  argue  with  the  Bigot  t— a  wretch,  whom 
no  philosophy  can  humanize,  no  charity  soften,  no  religion  reclaim, 
no  miracle  convert :  a  monster,  who,  red  with  the  fires  of  hell, 
and  bending  under  the  crimes  of  earth,  erects  his  murderous  di- 
vinity upon  a  throne  of  sculls,  and  would  gladly  feed,  even  with 
a  brother's  blood,  the  cannibal  appetite  of  his  rejected  altar  1 
His  very  interest  cannot  soften  him  mto  humanity.  Surely  if  it 
could,  no  man  would  be  found  mad  enough  to  advocate  a  system 
which  cankers  the  very  heart  of  society,  and  undermines  the  na- 
tural resources  of  government ;  which  takes  away  the  strongest 
excitement  to  industry,  by  closing  up  every  avenue  to  laudable 
ambitbn ;  which  administers  to  the  vanity  or  the  vice  of  a  party. 
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when  it  ahodd  only  stndj  the  advantage  of  a  people ;  and  holds 
out  the  perquiaitea  of  state  as  an  impious  bounty  on  the  persecu- 
tkm  of  reii^oi — ^I  have  already  shown  that  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  that  the  power  of  France,  and  that  the  tenets  of  your 
creed,  were  but  imaginary  auxiliaries  to  this  system.    Another 
pretended  obstacle  has,  however,  becSh  opposed  to  your  emanci- 
pation.   I  allude  to  the  danger  arising  from  a  foreign  influence. 
What  a  triumphant  answer  can  you  give  to  that !   Methinks,  as 
htelvylsee  the  assemblage  of  your  hallowed  hierarchy,surrounded 
hj  the  priesthood,  and  followed  by  the  people,  waving  aloft  the 
cnidfix  of  Christ  alike  against  the  seductions  of  the  court,  and 
the  commands  of  the  conclave  I  Was  it  not  a  delightful,  a  heart- 
cheering  spectacle,  to  see  that  holy  band  of  brothers  preferring 
the  chance  of  martyrdom  to  the  certainty  of  promotion,  and 
postponing  all  the  grati6cations  of  worldly  pride,  to*the  severe 
but  heaven^ining  glories  of  their  poverty  ?  They  acted  honestly, 
and  they  acted  wisely  also ;  for  I  say  here,  before  the  largest 
assembly  I  ever  saw  in  any  country-*^nd  I  believe  you  are  al- 
most all  Catholics — ^I  say  here,  that  if  the  see  of  Rome  presumed 
to  impose  any  temporal  mandate  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
Irish  people,  the  Irish  bishops  should  at  once  abandon  it;  or  the 
flocks,  one  and  all,  would  abjure  and  banish  them  both  together. 
History  aflbrds  us  too  fatal  an  example  of  the  perfidious,  arrogant, 
and  venal  interference  of  a  papal  usurper  of  former  days,  in  the 
temporal  jurisdiction  of  this  country ;  an  interference  assumed 
without  right,  exercised  without  principle,  and  followed  by  ca- 
lamities apparently  without  end.  Thus,  then,  has  every  obstacle 
vaniAed :  but  it  has  done  more— every  obstacle  has,  as  it  were, 
by  miracle,  produced  a  powerful  argument  in  your  favour.  How 
do  I  prove  it  T  Follow  me  in  my  proofs,  and  you  will  see  by  what 
Knks  the  chain  is  united.  The  power  of  Napolemi  was  the  grand 
and  leading  obstacle  to  your  emancipation.  That  power  led  him 
to  the  menace  of  an  Irish  invaskm.  What  did  that  prove?  Only 
the  sincerity  of  Irish  allegiance.   On  the  very  threat,  we  poured 
forth  our  volunteers,  our  yeomen,  and  our  militia ;  and  the  coun- 
try became  encircled  vrith  an  armed  and  a  loyal  populatu>n. 
Thns  then  the  calumny  of  your  disaflection  vanished^ — ^That 
power  next  led  him  to  the  mvaskm  of  Portugal    What  did  it 
prove  ?  Only  the  good  faith  of  Catholic  allegiance.    Every  field 
b  the  Peninsula  saw  the  Catholic  Portuguese  hail  the 
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Protestant  as  a  brother  and  a  friend,  joined  in  the  same  pride  and 
the  same  peril.  Thus,  then,  vanished  the  slander,  that  you  could 
not  keep  iSauth  with  heretics. — That  power  next  led  him  to  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Pontiff,  so  loDg  suspected  of  being  quite 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  his  interest  and  his  dominion. 
What  did  that  prove  1  The  strength  of  his  principles,  the  purity 
of  his  faith,  the  disinterestedness  of  his  practice.  It  proved  a 
life  spent  in  the  study  of  the  saints,  and  ready  to  be  closed  by  an 
imitaticHi  of  the  martyrs.  Thus,  also,  was  the  head  of  your  reli- 
gion vindicated  to  Europe. — ^There  remained  behind  but  one  im» 
pediment — ^your  liability  to  a  foreign  influence.  Now  mark! 
The  Pontiff's  captivity  led  to  the  transmission  of  Quarantotti^ 
rescript ;  and,  on  its  arrival,  from  the  priest  to  the  peasant,  there 
was  not  a  Catholic  in  the  land,  who  did  not  spurn  the  document 
of  Italian  audacity  1  Thus,  then,  vanished  also  the  phantom  of  a 
foreign  influence  t  Is  this  conviction  T  Is  not  the  hand  of  God 
in  it?  Oh  yes!  for  observe  what  followed.  The  very  moment 
that  power,  which  was  the  first  and  last  leading  argument  against 
you,  had,  by  its  special  operation,  banished  every  obstacle;  that 
power  itself,  as  it  were  by  enchantment,  evaporated  at  once  s 
and  peace  with  Europe  took  away  the  last  pretence  for  your  ex* 
elusion.  Peace  with  Europe  t  alas,  alas,  there  is  no  peace  for 
Ireland :  the  universal  pacification  was  but  the  signal  for  renewed 
hostility  to  us ;  and  the  mockery  of  its  preliminaries  were  tolled 
through  our  provinces  by  the  knell  of  the  curfew.  I  ask,  is  it 
not  time  that  this  hostility  should  cease  T  If  ever  there  was  a  day 
when  it  was  necessary,  that  day  undoubtedly  exists  no  longer* 
The  continent  is  triumphant,  the  Peninsula  is  free,  France  is  our 
ally.  The  hapless  house  which  gave  birth  to  Jacobinism  is  extinct 
for  ever.  The  Pope  has  been  found  not  only  not  hostile,  but 
complying.  Indeed,  if  England  would  recollect  the  share  j<m 
had  in  these  sublime  events,  the  very  recollection  should  sybsUUxe 
her  into  gratitude.  But  should  she  not— should  she,  with  a  base- 
ness monstrous  and  unparalleled,  fiMget  our  services,  she  has  still 
to  study  a  tremendous  lesson.  The  ancient  order  of  Europe,  it 
is  true,  is  restored,  but  what  restored  it  T  CoaIitk)n  after  coalition 
had  crumbled  away  before  the  might  of  the  conqueror ;  crowns 
were  but  ephemeral ;  roonarchs  only  the  tenants  of  an  hour ;  the 
descendants  of  Frederick  dwindled  into  a  vassal ;  the  heir  of  Peter 
shrank  into  the  recesses  of  his  firoxen  desert ;  the  successor  of 
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Cliarlet  roamed  a  vagabond,  not  only  throneleas  but  houseless; 
every  evening  sun  set  upon  a  change ;  every  morning  dawned 
upoD  some  new  convulsion :  in  short,  the  whole  political  globe 
quivered  as  with  an  earthquake ;  and  who  could  tell  what  vene- 
rable monument  was  next  to  shiver  beneath  the  splendid,  fright- 
ful, and  reposcless  heavings  of  the  French  volcano  ?  What  gave 
Europe  peace,  and  England  safety,  amid  this  palsy  of  her  PrincesT 
Was  it  not  the  Landwehr  and  the  Landstrum  and  the  Levy  en 
Masse  T  Was  it  not  the  People  ? — ^that  first  and  last,  and  best 
and  noblest,  as  well  as  safest  security  of  a  virtuous  government. 
It  is  a  glorious  lesson ;  she  ought  to  study  it  in  this  hour  of  safety ; 
but  should  she  not — 

**Oli,  wo  be  to  Uie  Piinee  who  nilaa  hj  fear, 
Wbra danger  cooms  opoa  him!** 

She  will  adopt  it  I  hope  it  from  her  wisdom ;  I  expect  it  from 
her  policy ;  I  claim  it  from  her  justice ;  I  demand  it  from  her 
gratitude.  She  must  at  length  see  that  there  is  a  gross  mktake 
in  the  management  of  Ireland.  No  wise  man  ever  yet  imagined 
inja^tice  to  be  his  interest ;  and  the  minister  who  thinks  he  serves 
a  fttate  by  upholding  the  most  irritating  and  the  most  impious  of 
all  monopolies,  will  one  day  or  other  find  himself  miserably  mis* 
taken.  This  system  of  persecution  is  not  the  way  to  govern  this 
country ;  at  least  to  govern  it  with  any  happiness  to  itself,  or  ad- 
vantage to  its  rulers.  Centuries  have  proved  its  total  inefficiency ; 
and  if  it  be  continued  for  centuries,  the  proofs  will  be  but  multi- 
plied. Hliy,  however,  should  I  blame  the  English  people,  when 
I  ^e  our  own  representatives  so  shamefully  negligent  of  our  in- 
terest ?  The  other  day,  for  instance,  when  Mr.  Peele  introduced, 
aye,  and  passed  too,  his  three  newly  invented  penal  bills,  to  the 
neceWty  of  which,  every  assizes  in  Ireland,  and  as  honest  a  judge 
as  ever  dignified  or  redeemed  the  ermine,  has  given  the  refuta- 
tion ;  why  was  it  that  no  Irish  member  rose  in  his  place  to  vin- 
di<^ate  his  country  1  Where  were  the  nominal  representatives  of 
Ireland  ?  Wliere  were  the  renegade  revilers  of  the  demagogue  ? 
Where  were  the  noisy  proclaimers  of  the  board  t  What,  was 
there  not  one  voice  to  own  the  country  ?  Was  the  patriot  of  1782 
an  assenting  auditor  T  Were  our  hundred  iiineranis  mute  and 
motionless— **  quite  chop-fallen  t**  or  is  it  <mly  when  Ireland  is 
liandered,  and  her  motives  misrepresented,  and  her  oppressions 
are  basely  and  falsely  denied,  that  their  venal  throats  are  ready 
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to  echo  the  chorus  of  miiiisterial  calumny  T  Ob,I  should  not  have 
to  ask  those  questums,  if  in  the  late  contest  for  this  city,  you  had 
prevailed,  and  sent  Hurcaiirsoif  into  Parliament ;  he  would  have 
risen,  though  alone^  as  I  have  often  seen  him — ^richer  not  less  in 
hereditary  fame,  than  in  personal  accomplishments ;  the  onia* 
ment  of  Ireland  as  she  is,  the  solitary  remnant  of  what  she  was. 
If  slander  dare  asperse  her,  it  would  not  have  done  so  with  im- 
punity. He  would  have  encouraged  the  timid ;  he  would  have 
shamed  the  recreant ;  and  though  he  could  not  save  us  from 
chains,  he  would  at  least  have  shielded  us  from  calumny.  Let 
me  hope  that  his  absence  shall  be  but  of  short  duration,  and  that 
this  city  will  earn  an  additional  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
country,  by  electing  him  her  representative.  I  scarcely  know 
him  but  as  a  public  man ;  and  considering  the  state  to  which  we 
are  reduced  by  the  apostacy  of  some,  and  the  ingratitude  of 
others,  and  venality  of  more, — ^I  say  you  should  inscribe  the  con- 
duct of  such  a  man  in  the  manuals  of  your  devotion,  and  in  the 
primers  of  your  children ;  but  above  all,  you  should  act  on  it  your- 
selves.  Let  me  intreat  of  you,  above  all  things  to  sacrifice  any 
personal  difierences  among  yourselves,  for  the  great  cause  in 
which  you  are  embarked.  .  Remember  the  contest  is  for  your 
children,  your  country,  and  your  God ;  and  remember  also,  that 
the  day  of  Irish  union  will  be  the  natal  day  of  Irish  liberty. 
When  your  own  Parliament  (which  I  trust  in  heaven  we  may 
yet  see  again)  voted  you  the  right  of  franchise,  and  the  right  of 
purchase,  it  gave  you,  if  you  are  not  false  to  yourselves,  a  cer^ 
tainty  of  your  emancipation. — ^My  friends,  farewell  I  This  has 
been  a  most  unexpected  meeting  to  me ;  it  has  been  our  first — 
it  may  be  our  last  I  can  never  forget  the  enthusiasm  of  this  re- 
ception. I  am  too  much  aflected  by  it  to  make  professi<»s ;  but, 
believe  mc,  no  matter  where  I  may  b^  driven  by  the  whim  of 
my  destiny,  you  shall  find  me  one,  in  whom  change  of  place  shall 
create  no  change  of  principle;  one  whose  memofy  must  perish 
ere  he  forgets  his  country ;  whose  heart  must  be  cold  when  it 
beats  not  for  her  happiness. 
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It  18  not  with  the  vain  hope  of  returning  by  words  the  ldnd« 
which  have  been  literally  showered  on  me  during  the 
diort  period  of  our  acquaintancey  that  I  now  interrupt,  for  a 
momentf  the  flow  of  your  festivity.  Indeed,  it  is  not  necessary ; 
an  Irishman  needs  no  requital  for  his  hospitality ;  its  generous  im- 
pulse is  the  instinct  of  his  nature,  and  the  very  consciousness  of 
the  act  carries  its  recompense  along  with  it  But,  Sir,  there  are 
set— lions  excited  by  an  allusion  in  your  toast,  under  the  influence- 
of  which,  silence  would  be  impossible.  To  be  associated  with 
Mr.  Payne  must  be,  to  any  one  who  regards  private  virtues 
and  personal  accomplishments,  a  source  of  peculiar  pride ;  and 
that  feeling  is  not  a  little  enhanced  in  me  by  a  recollection  of  the 
ooanliy  to  vAich  we  are  indebted  for  his  qualifications.  Indeed, 
the  mentioo  of  America  has  never  failed  to  fill  me  with  the  roost 
lively  emotions.  In  my  earliest  infancy,  that  tender  season  when 
impresBons,  at  once  the  most  permanent  and  the  most  powerful, 
are  likely  to  be  excited,  the  story  of  her  then  recent  struggle 
raised  a  throb  in  every  heart  that  loved  liberty,  and  wrung  a  re- 
luctant tribute  even  from  discomfited  oppression.  I  saw  her 
spuming  alike  the  luxuries  that  would  enervate,  and  the  legions 
that  would  intimidate ;  dashing  from  her  lips  the  poisoned  cup  of 
European  servitude,  and,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  pro- 
tracted conflict,  displaying  a  magnanimity  that  defied  misfortune, 
ud  a  moderation  that  gave  new  grace  to  victory.  It  was  the  first 
vkion  of  my  chikDiood ;  it  will  descend  vdth  me  to  the  grave.  But 
if  as  a  man,  I  venerate  the  mention  of  America,  what  must  be 

Biy  faeBncB  towards  her  as  an  Irishman.    Never,  oh  never,  while 
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memory  remains,  can  Ireland  forget  the  home  of  her  emigrant, 
and  the  asylum  of  her  exile.  No  matter  whether  their  sorrows 
sprung  from  the  errors  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  realities  of  suffering 
^-from  fancy  or  infliction ;  that  must  be  reserved  for  the  scrutiny 
of  those  whom  the  lapse  of  time  shall  acquit  of  partiality.  It  is 
for  the  men  of  other  ages  to  investigate  and  record  it :  but  surely  it 
is  for  the  men  of  every  age  to  hail  the  hospitality  thieit  received 
the  shelterless,  and  love  the  feeling  that  befriended  the  unibi^ 
tunate.  Search  creation  round,  where  can  you  find  a  country 
that  presents  so  sublime  a  view,  so  interesting  an  anticipation  T 
What  noble  institutions  i  What  a  comprehensive  policy  i  What 
a  wise  equalization  of  every  political  advantage !  The  oppress- 
ed of  all  countries,  the  martyrs  of  every  creed,  the  innocent 
victim  of  despotic  arn^ance  or  superstitious  phrenzy,  may  there 
find  refuge ;  his  industry  encouraged,  his  piety  respected,  his  am- 
bition animated ;  with  no  restraint  but  those  laws  which  are  the 
same  to  all,  and  no  distinction  but  that  which  his  merit  may 
originate.  Who  can  deny  that  the  existence  of  such  a  country 
presents  a  subject  for  human  congratulation !  Who  can  deny, 
that  its  gigantic  advancement  offers  a  field  for  the  most  rational 
conjecture  1  At  the  end  of  the  very  next  century,  if  she  pro- 
ceeds as  she  seems  to  promise,  what  a  wondrous  spectacle  may 
she  not  exhibit!  Who  shall  say  for  what  purpose  a  mysterious 
Providence  may  not  have  designed  her !  Who  shall  say  that . 
when  in  its  follies  or  its  crimes,  the  old  world  may  have  interred 
all  the  pride  of  its  power,  and  all  the  pomp  of  its  civilization, 
human  nature  may  not  find  its  destined  renovation  in  the  new ! 
For  myself,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  when  our  temples  and  our  trophies  shall  have  mouldered  into 
dust — when  the  glories  of  our  name  shall  be  but  the  I^end  of 
tradition,  and  the  Ught  of  our  achievements  only  live  in  song; 
philosophy  will  rise  agam  in  the  sky  of  her  Franklin,  and  glory 
rekindle  at  the  urn  of  her  Washington.  Is  this  the  vision  of  ro- 
mantic fancy  ?  Is  it  even  improbable  ?  Is  it  half  so  improbable 
as  the  events,  which,  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  rolled  like 
successive  tides  over  the  surface  of  the  European  world,  each 
erasing  the  impressions  that  preceded  it  ?  Thousands  upon  tlioa- 
sands.  Sir,  I  know  there  are,  who  will  consider  this  supposition 
as  wild  and  whimsical ;  but  they  have  dwelt  with  little  reflection 
upon  the  records  of  the  past    They  have  but  ill  observed  the 
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nerer-ceaiing  progreai  of  natianal  rise  and  national' niin.  Tbey 
form  their  jndgmeiit  on  the  deceit&l  stability  of  the  present 
hoiir»  never  conridering  the  innumerable  monarchies  and  re- 
pablics,  in  ibrmer  days,  apparently  as  permanent,  their  very 
ciiiitence  become  now  the  subjects  of  speculation — I  had  almost 
said  of  scepticism.  I  appeal  to  History  1  Tell  me«  thou  reverend 
chronicler  of  the  grave*  can  all  the  iUuiions  of  ambition  realized, 
can  all  the  wealth  of  an  universal  commerce,  can  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  snccesiful  heroism,  or  all  the  establishments  of  this 
worldii  wisdom,  secure  to  empire  the  permanency  of  its  posses- 
skms  t  Alas,  Troy  thought  so  once;  yet  the  land  of  Priam  lives 
only  isi  song  I  Thebes  thought  so  once,  yet  her  hundred  gates  have 
crumbled,  and  her  very  tombs  are  but  as  the  dust  they  were 
vainly  intended  to  commemorate  I  So  thought  Palmyra — ^where 
iishel    So  thought  Persepolis,  and  now — 


**  Ton  w«fl»,  wlier«  rouniiif  lions  howl,         . 

Yob  aide,  vlwre  movM  Um  fr»/-«ved  owl, 

Shows  tho  proud  Poraaaa't  grmi  tbode, 

Whoro  toepiorod  oooo,  to  earth! j  god, 

His  pow«r<«iad  arm  ooatroilodaaoh  happiar  eliine, 

Whara  sporto  tha  wirhUnf  moaa,  and  nnej  soars  soblima.'* 

80  thought  the  countries  of  Demosthenes  and  the  Spartan,  yet 
Leooidas*s  is  trampled  by  the  timid  slave,  and  Athens  insulted  by 
the  servile, mindless,  and  enervate  Ottoman!  In  his  hurried  march, 
Time  has  but  looked  at  their  imagined  immortality,  and  all  its 
vanities,  from  the  palace  to  the  tomb,  have,  with  their  ruins, 
erased  the  very  impression  of  his  footsteps !  The  days  of  their 
gbfy  are  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  and  the  island  that  was 
then  a  speck,  rude  and  neglected  in  the  barren  ocean,  now  rivals 
the  ubiquity  of  their  commerce,  the  gloiy  of  their  arms,  the 
bme  of  their  philosophy,  the  eloquence  of  their  senate,  and  the 
iupiration  of  their  bards  1  Who  shall  say,  then,  contemplating 
the  past,  that  England,  proud  and  potent  as  she  appears,  may 
not  one  day  be  what  Athens  is,  and  the  young  America  yet  soar 
to  be  what  Athens  was !  Who  shall  say,  when  the  European 
column  shall  have  mouldered,  and  the  night  of  barbarism  obscured 
ill  very  ruins*  that  that  mighty  continent  may  not  emerge  from 
the  boriaon,  to  rule,  for  its  time,  sovereign  of  the  ascendant  1 

finch,  sir,  is  the  natural  progress  of  human  ^^emtkms,  and 
inch  the  unsubstantial  mockery  of  human  pride.  But  I  should, 
perhaps,  apokgixe  for  this  digresnon.    The  tombs  are,  at  best,  a 
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•ad  altlioagh  an  instructive  subject    At  all  events,  they  are  ill 
suited  to  such  an  hour  as  this.    I  shall  endeavour  to  atone  lor  it, 
by  turning  to  a  theme  which  tombs  cannot  inum,  or  revolution 
alter.    It  is  the  custom  of  your  board,  and  a  noble  one  it  is»  to 
deck  the  cup  of  the  gay  with  the  garland  of  the  great;  and 
surely,  even  in  \he  eyes  of  its  deity,  his  grape  is  not  the  less  lovely 
when  glowing  beneath  the  foliage  of  the  palm»tree  and  the  wjt^ 
tie. — ^Allow  me  to  add  one  flower  to  the  chaplet,  which,  though 
it  sprang  in  America,  is  no  exotic    Virtue  planted  it,  and  it  is 
naturalized  every  where.    I  see  you  anticipate  me — ^I  see  you 
concur  with  me,  that  it  matters  very  little  what  immediate  qxyt 
may  be  the  birth-place  of  such  a  man  as  WASHnrotoff.    No  peo- 
ple can  claim,  no  country  can  appropriate  him ;  the  boon  of 
Providence  to  the  human  race,  his  fame  is  eternity,  and  his  resh 
dence  creation.    Though  it  was  the  defeat  of  our  arms,  and  the 
disgrace  of  our  policy,  I  almost  bless  the  convulsion  in  which  he 
had  bis  origin.    If  the  heavens  thundered  and  the  earth  rocked, 
yet,  when  the  storm  passed,  how  pure  was  the  climate  that  it 
cleared ;  how  bright  in  the  brow  of  the  firmament  was  the  planet 
which  it  revealed  to  us !   In  the  production  of  Washington,  it 
does  really  appear  as  if  nature  was  endeavouring  to  improve 
upon  herself,  and  that  all  the  virtues  of  the  ancient  world  were 
but  so  many  studies  preparatory  to  the  patriot  of  the  new.    In- 
dividual instances  no  doubt  there  were ;  splendid  exemplifications 
of  some  single  qualification.    Cesar  was  merciful,  Scipio  was 
continent,  Hannibal  was  patient ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Wash- 
ington to  blend  them  all  in  one,  and  like  the  lovely  chtf  d'^mm 
of  the  Grecian  artist,  to  exhibit  in  one  glow  of  associated  beauty, 
the  pride  of  every  model,  and  the  perfection  of  every  master. 
As  a  General,  he  marshalled  the  peasant  into  a  veteran,  and  sup- 
plied by  discipline  the  absence  of  experience ;  as  a  statesman, 
he  enlarged  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  into  the  most  comprehen- 
sive system  of  general  advantage ;  and  such  was  the  wisdom  of 
his  views,  and  the  phikwophy  of  his  counsels,  that  to  the  soldier 
and  the  statesman  he  almost  added  the  character  of  the  sage ! 
a  conqueror,  he  was  untainted  with  the  crime  of  bkM>d ;  a  revo- 
lutionist, he  was  free  from  any  stain  of  treason ;  for  aggression 
commenced  the  contest,  and  his  country  called  him  to  the  com- 
mands— Liberty  unsheathed  his  sword,  necessity  stained,  victory 
etumed  it    If  he  had  paused  here,  history  might  have  doubted 
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whatstatioo  toaangnhiiii,  whether  at  the  head  of  her  citizeos  or 
her  lolffieriv  her  heroes  or  her  patriots.  Bat  the  last  glorious  act 
crowns  his  career,  and  banishes  all  hesatatioo.  Who^like  Washing* 
iOD,  after  having  emancipated  a  henusphere,  resigned  its  crown, 
and  preferred  the  retirement  of  domestic  life  to  the  adoration  of  a 
land  he  might  t>e  almost  said  to  have  created? 

^^How  iImB  w9  raak  tiiM  nmi  glory*!  page* 

r,  ftiM  jai 


AoQ  mora  thoa  ooldiMr,  um  joot  mo  tlwii  rafo ; 
AU  Ihoa  hast  b«ni  rafleeto  Urn  &nio  oo  thee. 
Far  kM  thu  sll  thoa  faset  ftrbome  to  be  r 

Sach,  Sir,  is  the  testimony  of  one  not  to  be  accused  of  par* 
tiality  in  his  estimate  of  America.  Happy,  proud  America  I  the 
lightnings  of  heaven  yielded  to  your  philosophy !  The  tempta- 
tions of  earth  could  not  seduce  your  patriotism  1 

I  have  the  honour.  Sir,  of  proposing  to  you  as  a  toast.  The 
unmiTAL  vKMoaT  or  Georob  Washiicotok. 
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Hayiicg  taken,  in  the  discusions  oa  your  questiony  Bach  hum- 
ble share  as  was  allotted  to  mj  station  and  capacity,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  offer  my  ardent  congratulations  at  the  proud  pinna- 
cle  on  which  it  this  day  reposeSi  After  having  combated  calum- 
nies the  most  atrocious,  sophistries,  the  most  plausible,  and  perils 
the  most  appalling,  that  slander  could  invent,  or  ingenuity  devise, 
or  power  array  against  you,  I  at  length  behold  the  assembled 
rank  and  wealth  and  talent  of  the  Catholic  body  oflfering  to  the 
legislature  that  appeal  which  cannot  be  rejected,  if  there  be  a 
Power  in  heaven  to  redress  injury,  or  a  spirit  on  earth  to  ad- 
minister justice.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  depreciations  of 
fitction  or  of  bigotry ;  this  earth  never  presented  a  more  ennobling 
spectacle  than  that  of  a  christian  country  suffering  for  her  religion 
with  the  patience  of  a  martyr,  and  suing  for  her  liberties  with 
Ae  expostulations  of  a  philosopher ;  reclaiming  the  bad  by  her 
piety ;  refuting  the  bigoted  by  her  practice ;  wielding  the  Apos-^ 
tie's  weapons  in  the  patriots  cause,  and  at  length,  laden  with 
chains  and  vrith  laurels,  seeking  from  the  country  she  had  saved, 
the  constitution  she  had  shielded !  Little  did  I  imagine,  that  in 
such  a  state  of  your  cause,  we  should  be  called  together  to  coun- 
teract the  impediments  to  its  success,  created  not  by  its  enemies, 
but  by  those  supposed  to  be  its  friends.  It  is  a  melancholy  occa- 
sion ;  but  melancholy  as  it  is,  it  must  be  met,  and  met  with  the 
fortitude  of  men  struggling  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  I  do ' 
not  allude  to  the  proclamation  of  your  Board ;  of  that  Board  I 
never  was  a  member,  so  I  can  speak  impartially.  It  contained 
much  talent,  some  learning,  many  virtues.  It  was  valuable  on 
that  account;  but  it  was  doubly  valuable  as  being  a  vehicle  for 
the  individual  sentiments  of  any  Catholic,  and  for  the  aggregate 
sentiments  of  eveiy  Catholic.  Those  who  seceded  from  it,  do  not 
remember  that,  individually,  they  are  nothing ;  that  as  a  body^ 
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Ibey  are  every  diing.    It  is  not  tbk  wealthy  dave,  or  that  titled 
fyoophanty  whom  the  bigots  dread,  or  the  parliament  respects  1 
N09  it  is  the  body,  the  numbers,  the  rank,  the  property,  the  ge- 
mos,  the  peneverance,  the  education,  but,  above  all,  the  UnUm 
of  the  Ckthoiks.    I  am  fiur  from  defending  every  measure  of  the 
Board— perhaps  I  condemn  some  of  its  measures  even  more  than 
those  who  have  seceded  from  it ;  but  is  it  a  reason,  if  a  general 
makes  one  mistake,  that  his  followers  are  to  desert  hiin,  especially 
when  the  contest  is  fiir  all  that  is  dear  or  valuable  ?  No  doubt 
the  Board  had  its  errors.  Show  me  the  human  institntkm  which 
has  not    Let  the  man,  then,  who  denounces  it,  prove  himself 
superior  to  humanity,  before  he  triumphs  in  his  accusation.    I 
am  sorry  lor  its  suppression.    When  I  consider  the  animals  who 
are  in  office  around  us,  the  act  does  not  surprise  me;  butlconfesi, 
even  from  them,  the  manner  did,  and  the  time  chosen^did,  most 
lensibly.    I  did  not  expect  it  on  the  very  hour  when  the  news 
of  universal  peace  was  first  promulgated,  and  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  only  British  monarch's  birth,  who  ever  gave  a  boon  to 
this  distracted  country. 

You  will  excuse  this  digresskm,  rendered  in  some  degree  neces- 
Mry.  I  shall  now  confine  myself  exclusively  to  your  resolution, 
wfakh  determines  on  the  immediate  presentation  of  your  petition, 
and  censures  the  neglect  of  any  discussion  on  it  by  your  advo- 
cates during  the  last  session  of  Parliament  You  have  a  right 
to  demand  most  fully  the  reasons  of  any  man  who  dissents  from 
Mr.  Gnittan.  I  will  ^ve  you  mine  explicitly.  But  I  shall  first 
itate  the  reasons  which  he  has  given  for  the  postponement  of  your 
question.  I  shall  do  so  out  of  respect  to  him,  if  indeed  it  can  be 
called  respect  to  quote  those  sentiments,  which  on  their  very 
mention  must  excite  your  ridicule.  Mr.  Grattan  presented  your 
petition,  and,  on  moving  that  it  should  lie  where  so  many  pre- 
oedfaig  ones  have  lain,  namely,  tm  the  iable,  he  declared  it  to  be 
Us  intention  to  move  for  no  (fiscussion.  Here,  in  the  first  place, 
I  think  Mr.  Grattan  wrong;  he  got  that  petition,  if  not  on  the 
express,  at  least  on  the  implied  condition  of  having  it  immedi- 
ately disfussed.  There  was  not  a  man  at  the  aggregate  meeting 
«t  which  it  was  adopted,  who  did  not  expect  a  diKUSsion  on  the 
very  fint  opportunity.  Mr.  Grattan,  however,  was  angry  at 
*  suggestions.**  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Grattan*  of  all  men,  had  any 
right  to  be  so  angry  at  receiving  that  which  every  English  mem- 
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ber  was  willing  to  receive,  and  was  actually  receiving  from  any 
English  com*factor.  Bfr.  Grattan  was  also  angry  at  our  **  vio- 
lence." Neither  do  I  think  he  had  any  occasion  to  be  so  squeam* 
ish  at  what  he  calls  our  violence.  There  was  a  day»  wh^i  Mr. 
Grattan  would  not  have  spumed  our  suggestions,  and  there  was 
also  a  day  when  he  was  fifty*fold  more  intemperate  than  any  of  his 
oppressed  countrymen,  whom  he  now  holds  up  to  the  English 
people  as  so  unconstitutionally  violent  A  pretty  way  forsooth, 
for  your  advocate  to  commence  conciliating  a  foreign  auditory  in 
favour  of  your  petition.  Mr.  Grattan,  however,  has  fulfiUed  his 
own  prophecy,  that  '*  an  oak  of  the  forest  is  too  old  to  be  trans- 
planted at  fifty,"  and  our  fears  that  an  Irish  native  would  aooo 
loose  its  raciness  in  an  English  atmosphere.  *^  It  is  not  my  in- 
tentk>n,"  says  he,  *'  to  move  for  a  discussicm  at  present"  Why  f 
**  Great  obstacles  have  been  removed."  That's  his  first  reason. 
^  I  am,  however,"  says  he,  **  still  ardent"  Ardent !  Why  it 
srikes  me  to  be  a  very  novel  kind  of  ardour,  which  toils  till  it  has 
removed  every  impediment,  and  then  pauses  at  the  prospect  of 
its  victory  I  *' And  I  am  of  opinion,"  he  continues,  *^  that  any  im- 
mediate discussion  would  be  the  height  of  precipitation :"  that  is, 
after  having  removed  the  impediments,  he  pauses  in  his  path,  de- 
claring he  is  *^  ardcfU  .*"  and  after  centuries  of  suffering,  when 
you  press  for  a  discussion,  he  protests  that  he  considers  you  mon- 
strously precipitate  I  Now  is  not  that  a  fair  translation?  Why 
really  if  we  did  not  know  Mr.  Grattan,  we  should  be  ahnost 
tempted  to  think  that  he  was  quoting  from  the  ministry.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  plain,  downright,  sturdy,  unblushing 
bigots,  who  opposed  you  because  you  were  Christians,  and  de- 
clared they  did  so»  this  was  the  cant  of  every  man  who  aflected 
liberality.  **  Oh,  I  declare,"  they  say,  **  they  may  not  be  can- 
nibals, though  they  are  Catholics ;  and  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  vote  for  them,  but  this  is  no  ItW."  **  Oh  no,"  says  Bragge 
Bathurst,  '*  it 's  no  time.  What !  in  time  of  war !  Why  it  look» 
like  bullying  us !"  Very  well :  next  comes  the  peace,  and  what 
say  oas  friends  the  opposition?  *^  Oh  t  I  declare  peace  is  no  time^ 
it  looks  BO  like  persuading  us."  For  my  part,  serious  as  the  sub- 
ject is,  it  a£Rscts  me  with  the  very  same  ridicule  with  which  I 
see  I  have  so  unconsciously  affected  you.  I  will  tell  you  a  story 
of  which  it  reminds  me.  It  is  told  of  the  celebrated  Qiarles  Fox. 
Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  mention  thai  name  with  levity. 
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Af  be  WM  m  greftt  man*  I  revere  him ;  as  he  was  a  good  man,  I 
love  Um.    He  had  as  wise  a  head  as  ever  paused  to  deliberate ; 
be  had  as  sweet  a  tongue  as  ever  gave  the  words  of  wisdom  ut- 
terance ;  and  he  had  a  heart  so  stamped  with  the  immediate 
impress  of  the  Divinityy  that  its  verj  errors  might  be  traced  to 
the  excess  of  its  benevolence.    I  had  ahnost  forgot  the  story. 
Fox  was  a  man  of  genius — of  course  he  was  poor.    Poverty  is 
a  reproach  to  no  man ;  to  such  a  man  as  Fox,  I  think  it  was  ft 
pride:  for  if  Ae chose  to  traffic  with  his  principles ;  if  Ae chose  to 
gamble  with  his  conscience,  how  easily  might  he  have  been  richT 
I  guessed  your  answer.    It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  you  did 
not  believe  that  in  England  talents  might  find  a  purchaser,  who 
bave  seen  in  Ireland  how  easily  a  blockhead  may  swindle  himself 
mto  preferment    Juvenal  says  that  the  greatest  misfortune  at- 
tendant on  poverty  b  ridicule.    Fox  found  out  a  greater — debt. 
The  Jews  called  on  him  for  payment.    ^*  Ah,  my  dear  friends,^ 
•ays  Fox,  **  I  admit  the  principle;  I  owe  you  money,  but  what 
time  is  this,  when  I  am  going  upon  business.^  Just  so  our  friends 
admit  the  principle ;  they  owe  you  emancipation,  but  war's  no 
lone.    Weil,  tbe  Jews  departed  just  as  you  did.    They  returned 
to  tbe  charge :  **  What :  (cries  Fox,)  is  this  a  time^  when  I  am 
engaged  on  an  appointment  ?^    What !  say  our  friends,  is  this  a 
iime  when  all  the  world *s  at  peace?    The  Jews  departed;  but 
tbe  end  of  it  was,  Fox,  with  his  secretary,  Mr.  Hare,  who  was 
as  much  m  debt  as  he  was,  shut  themselves  up  in  garrison.  The 
Jews  used  to  surround  his  habitation  at  day-light,  and  poor  Fox 
rcf^ilnrly  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  with  this  question, 
**Gentlemen,areyouF(»»hunting  or  i&re-hunting  this  morning?** 
His  pleasantry  mitigated  the  veiy  Jews.    **  Well,  well.  Fox,  now 
you  have  always  admitted  the  principle,  but  protested  against 
tbe  iimt — we  will  give  you  your  own  ItW,  only  just  fix  some  final 
day  for  our  repayment** — ^  Ah,  my  dear  Moses,"  replies  Fox, 
**  DOW  this  is  friendly.    I  will  take  you  at  your  word ;    I  vrill  fix 
a  day,  and  as  it's  to  be  a^oi  day,  what  would  you  think  of  the 
day  of  judgmeni?**'^^*  That  will  be  too  busy  a  day  with  us.***. 
**  Well,  well,  in  order  to  accommodate  all  parties,  let  us  settle  the 
imf  after.**  Thus  it  is,  between  the  war  inexpediency  of  Bragge 
B^Qfst,  and  the  peace  inexpediency  of  Mr.  Grattan,  you  may 
expect  your  emancipation-bill  pretty  much  about  the  time  that 
Fob  settled  (or  the  payment  of  his  creditors.    Mr*  Grattan,  how* 
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evert  though  hescoraed  to  take  your  suggestioiiSy  took  the snggeiF 
tioDS  of  jour  friend*.  «<  I  have  consulted,"  says  he,  ^  my  rig^t 
honourable  friends  r  Oh,  aUyriefidr,  olj  r^Al  AofioiiraUe  /  Now 
this  it  is  to  trust  the  interest  of  a  people  into  the  handaof  a/MHy. 
You  must  know,  in  parliamentary  parlance,  these  right  honour* 
able  friends  mean  a  party.  There  are  few  men  so  contemptible, 
as  not  to  have  a  par^.  The  minister  has  his  party.  The  oppo* 
sition  have  their  party.  The  sainiii  for  there  are  saints  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  lucut  a  non  lucendOf  the  saints  have  their 
party.  Every  one  has  his  party.  I  had  forgotten — Mand  Aos 
no  party.  Such  are  the  reasons,  if  reasons  they  can  be  called, 
which  Mr.  Grattan  has  given  for  the  postp<»ement  of  your  ques* 
tion ;  and  I  sincerely  say,  if  they  had  come  from  any  other  man, 
I  would  not  have  condescended  to  have  given  them  an  answer. 
He  is  indeed  reported  to  have  said  that  he  has  others  in  reserve, 
which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  detail  If  those  which  he 
reserved  were  like  those  he  delivered,  I  do  not  dispute  the  pm* 
dence  of  keeping  them  to  himself;  but  as  we  have  not  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  answer  them,  untU  he  shall 
deign  to  give  them  to  his  constituents. 

Having  dealt  thus  freely  with  the  allied  reasons  for  the  post- 
ponement, it  is  quite  natural  that  you  should  require  what  my 
reasons  are  for  urging  the  discussion*  I  shall  give  them  candidly. 
They  are  at  once  so  simple  and  explicit,  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  the  meanest  capacity  amongst  you  should  not  comprehend 
them.  I  would  urge  the  instant  discussion,  because  discussion 
has  always  been  of  use  to  you ;  because,  upon  every  discussioii 
you  have  gained  converts  out  of  doors;  and  because,  upon 
every  discussion  within  the  doors  of  parliament,  your  enemies 
have  diminished,  and  your  friends  have  increased.  Now,  is  not 
that  a  strong  reason  for  continuing  your  discussions  ?  This  may 
be  assertion.  Aye,  but  I  will  prove  it  In  order  to  convince 
you  of  the  argument  as  referring  to  the  country,  I  need  but  point 
to  the  state  of  the  public  mind  now  upon  the  subject,  and  that 
which  existed  in  the  memory  of  the  youngest  I  myself  remem« 
her  the  blackest  and  the  basest  universal  denunciations  against 
your  creed,  and  the  vilest  anathemas  against  any  man  who  would 
grant  you  an  kito.  Abir,  every  man  affects  to  be  liberal,  and  the 
only  question  with  some,  is  the  time  of  the  concession ;  with  others, 
the  extent  of  the  concessioos ;  with  many,  the  nature  of  the 
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cariiies  yoa  dioiild  affi>rd ;  whikt  a  great  multitade,  in  which  I 
am  proud  to  clas  myselft  think  that  your  emancipation  should  he 
iminediate»  mivenal,  and  onrestricted  Such  has  been  the  pro- 
gre»  of  the  human  mind  out  ofdoon^  in  consequence  of  the  pow- 
erful eloquence,  argument,  and  policy  elicited  by  those  discussions 
wfakh  your  friends  now  have,  for  the  first  time,  found  out  to  be 
precipitate.  Now  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  eflect  produced 
wMim  the  doon  of  Parliament  For  twenty  years  you  were  silent, 
and  of  course  you  were  neglected.  The  consequence  was  most 
naturaL  Why  should  Parliament  grant  privileges  to  men  who 
did  not  think  those  privileges  worth  the  solicitation  ?  Then  rose 
your  agiUitor$f  as  they  are  called  by  those  bigots  who  are  trem- 
bling at  the  eflect  of  their  arguments  on  the  community,  and 
who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  take  every  opportunity  of  calumni- 
ating  them.  Ever  since  that  period  your  cause  has  been  advan- 
dng.  Take  the  numerical  proportions  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  each  subsequent  discussion.  In  1805,  the  first  time  it  was 
bfougbt  forward  in  the  Imperial  l^islatur^  and  it  was  then  aided 
by  the  powerful  ek)quence  of  Fox,  there  was  a  majority  against 
even  taking  your  clainn  into  consideration,  of  no  less  a  number 
than  212.  It  was  an  appalling  omen.  In  1806,  however,  on  the 
next  discuanon,  that  majority  was  diminished  to  163.  In  1810  it 
<ierreased  to  104.  In  1811  it  dwindled  to  04,  and  at  length  in 
1812,00  the  motion  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
imrkable  that  the  first  successful  exertion  in  your  favour  was 
made  by  an  English  member,  your  enemies  fled  the  field,  and  you 
had  the  triumphant  majority  to  support  you  of  120 1  Now,  is 
tUs  not  demonstration  T  What  becomes  now  of  those  who  say 
discusion  has  not  been  of  use  to  you :  but  I  need  not  have  re- 
sorted to  arithmetical  calculation.  Men  become  ashamed  of 
combating  with  axioms.  Truth  is  omnipotent,  and  must  prevail; 
it  forces  its  way  with  the  fire  and  the  precision  of  the  morning 
san-beam.  Vapours  may  impede  the  infancy  of  its  progress; 
but  the  very  resistance  that  would  check  only  condenses  and 
ooBcentrates  it,  until  at  length  it  goes  forth  in  the  fullness  of  its 
meridian,  all  life  and  sight  and  lustre,  the  minutest  objects  visible 
in  its  refulgence.  You  lived  for  centuries  on  the  vegetable  diet 
and  eloquent  alence  of  this  Pythagorean  policy ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  when  you  thought  yourselves  mightily  dignified,  and 
mi^itily  interesting,  the  whole  world  was  laii^hing  at  your  phi- 
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Io6ophy,  and  sending  its  aliens  to  take  possessioQ  of  your  birth- 
right  I  have  given  you  a  good  reason  for  urging  your  discossioii, 
by  having  shown  you  that  discussion  has  always  gained  you  pro- 
selytes.  But  b  it  the  time  t  says  Mr.  Grattan.  Yes»  Sir,  it  is  the 
(tme,  peculiarly  the  time,  unleai  indeed  the  great  question  of  Irish 
liberty  is  to  be  reserved  as  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  party  to 
wield  against  the  weakness  of  the  British  minister.  But  why  should 
I  delude  you  by  talking  about  time  !  Oh !  there  will  never  be  a 
time  with  ftooTET  1  She  has  no  head,  and  cannot  think ;  shehas 
no  heart,  and  cannot  feel ;  when  she  moves,  it  is  in  wrath;  when 
she  pauses,  it  is  amid  ruin ;  her  prayers  are  curses,  her  communion 
is  death,  her  vengeance  is  eternity,  her  decalogue  is  written  in 
the  blood  of  her  victims;  and  if  she  stoops  for  a  moment  from 
her  infernal  flight,  it  is  upon  some  kindred  rock  to  whet  her  vul> 
ture  iang  for  keener  rapine,  and  replume  her  wing  for  a  naore 
sanguinary  desolation !  I  appeal  from  this  infernal,  grave-stalled 
fury,  I  appeal  to  the  good  sense,  to  the  policy,  to  the  gratitude 
of  England ;  and  I  make  my  appeal  peculiarly  at  this  moment, 
when  all  the  illustrious  potentates  of  Europe  are  assembled  to> 
gether  in  the  British  capital,  to  hold  the  great  festival  of  univer- 
sal peace  and  universal  emancipation.  Perhaps  when  France, 
flushed  with  success,  fired  by  ambition,  and  inftuiated  by  enmity ; 
her  avowed  aim  and  universal  conquest,  her  means  the  confede- 
rated resources  of  the  Continent,  her  guide  the  greatest  military 
genius  a  nation  fertile  in  prodigies  has  produced— a  man  who 
seemed  bom  to  invest  what  had  been  regular,  to  defile  what  had 
been  venerable,  to  crush  what  had  been  established,  and  to  create, 
as  if  by  a  magic  impulse,  a  fairy  world,  peopled  by  the  paupers 
he  had  coounanded  into  kings,  and  based  by  the  thrones  he  bad 
crumbled  in  his  caprices— perhaps  when  such  a  power,  so  led,  so 
organised,  and  so  incited,  was  in  its  noon  of  triumph,  the  timid 
might  tremble  even  at  the  charge  that  vrould  save,  or  the  con- 
cession that  would  strengthen. — But  now, — her  allies  fititUeas, 
her  conquests  despoiled,  her  territory  dismembered,  her  legions 
defeated,  her  leader  dethroned,  and  her  reigning  prince  our  ally 
by  treaty,  our  debtor  by  gratitude,  and  our  alienable  friend  by 
every  scdemn  obligation  of  civilized  society, — ^the  objection  is  our 
strength,  and  the  obstacle  our  battlement  Perhaps  when  the 
Pope  was  in  the  power  of  our  enemy,  however  slender  the  pre- 
teit,  bigotry  might  have  rested  on  it    The  inference  was  &ke 
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as  to  Irdandt  and  it  was  ungenerous  as  to  Rome.  The  Irish 
GathoUc,  firm  in  his  frith,  bows  to  the  Pontiff's  spiritual  supre- 
naacy,  but  he  would  spurn  the  Pontiff's  temporal  interference. 
If*  with  the  spirit  of  an  earthly  domination,  he  were  to  issue  to- 
morrow his  despotic  mandate,  CSathoKc  Ireland  with  one  voice 
would  answer  Urn:  **  Sire,  we  bow  with  reverence  to  your  spi- 
ritual misiioo :  the  descendant  of  Saint  Peter,  we  freely  acknow 
le^geyou  the  head  of  our  church,  and  the  organ  of  our  creed : 
but,  Sre,  if  we  have  a  church,  we  cannot  forget  that  we  also 
have  a  country ;  and  when  you  attempt  to  convert  your  mitre 
iBlo  a  crown,  and  your  crocier  into  a  sceptre,  you  degrade  the 
majesly  of  your  h^h  delegation,  and  grossly  miscalculate  upon 
our  acquiescence.  No  foreign  power  shall  regulate  the  allegiance 
which  we  owe  to  our  sovereign ;  it  was  the  fault  of  our  fathers 
that  one  Pope  fi>rged  our  fetters ;  it  will  be  our  own,  if  we  allow 
them  to  be  riveted  by  another.**  Such  would  be  the  answer  of 
universal  Ireland;  such  was  her  answer  to  the  audacious  menial, 
who  dared  to  dictate  her  unconditional  submission  to  an  act  of 
FarBament  which  emancipated  by  penalties,  and  redressed  by 
insult  But,  Stf,  it  never  would  have  entered  into  the  contem- 
phtioo  of  the  Pope  to  have  assumed  such  an  authority.  His 
character  was  a  sufficient  shield  against  the  imputation,  and  his 
policy  must  have  taught  him,  that,  in  grasping  at  the  shadow  of 
m  temporal  power,  he  should  but  risk  the  reality  of  his  ecclesias- 
tieal  supfemacy.  Thus  was  Parliament  doubly  guarded  against 
a  ibreign  usurpation.  The  people  upon  whom  it  was  to  act  de* 
precate  its  authority,  and  the  power  to  which  it  was  imputed 
abhors  its  ambition ;  the  Pope  would  not  exert  it  if  he  could, 
mad  the  people  would  not  obey  it  if  he  did.  Just  precisely  upon 
the  same  foundation  rested  the  asperrions  which  were  cast  upon 
your  creed.  How  did  experience  justify  them  Y  Did  Lord  Wel- 
lington find  that  religbns  &ith  made  any  diflerence  amid  the 
tkimder  of  the  battle  T  Did  the  Spanish  si^dier  desert  his  colours 
because  his  General  believed  not  in  the  real  presence  f  Did  the 
hrave  Portuguese  neglect  his  orders  to  negotiate  about  mysteries? 
Or  what  comparison  did  the  hero  draw  between  the  poHcy  of 
PfM^WiMl  and  tfie  piety  of  Elpain,  when  at  one  moment  he  led  the 
hUeiodox  legions  to  victory,  and  the  very  next  was  obliged  to 
ty  from  his  own  native  flag,  waving  defiance  on  the  walls  of 
Borgos,  where  the  Irish  exile  planted  and  sustained  it  T    What 
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muBt  he  have  felt  when  in  a  foreign  land  he  was  obliged  to  com- 
mand brother  against  brother,  to  raise  the  sword  of  blood,  and 
drown  the  cries  of  nature  with  the  artillery  of  death  ?  What 
were  the  sensations  of  our  hapless  exiles,  when  they  recognized 
the  features  of  their  long-lost  country?  when  they  heard  the 
accents  of  the  tongue  they  loved,  or  caught  the  cadence  of  the 
simple  melody  which  once  lulled  them  to  sleep  within  a  mother's 
arms,  and  cheered  the  darling  circle  they  must  behold  no  more  T 
Alas,  how  the  poor  banished  heart  delights  in  the  memory  that 
song  associates !  He  heard  it  in  happier  days,  when  the  parents 
he  adored,  the  maid  he  loved,  the  friends  of  his  soul,  and  the 
green  fields  of  his  infancy  were  round  him ;  when  his  labours 
were  illumined  with  the  sun-shine  of  the  heart,  and  his  humble 
hut  was  a  palace — for  it  was  homs.  His  soul  is  full,  his  eye  suf- 
fused, he  bends  from  the  battlements  to  catch  the  cadence,  i/dien 
his  death-shot,  sped  by  a  brother's  hand,  lays  him  in  his  grave— 
the  victim  of  a  code  calling  itself  Christian  1  Who  shall  sayt 
heart-rending  as  it  b,  this  picture  is  from  fancy  ?  Has  it  not  oc- 
curred in  Spain  ?  May  it  not,  at  this  instant,  be  acting  in  Ame- 
rica ?  Is  there  any  country  in  the  universe  in  which  these  brave 
exiles  of  a  barbarous  bigotry  are  not  to  be  found  refuting  the 
calumnies  that  banished  and  rewarding  the  hospitality  that  re- 
ceived them  T  Yet  England,  enlightened  England,  who  sees  them 
in  every  field  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  defending  the  various 
flags  of  every  faith,  supports  the  injustice  of  her  exclusive  con- 
stitution, by  branding  upon  them  the  ungenerous  accusation  of 
an  exclusive  creed !  England,  the  ally  of  Catholic  Portugal,  the 
ally  of  Catholic  Spain,  the  ally  of  Catholic  France,  the  Friend 
of  the  Pope  1  Engbnd,  who  seated  a  Catholic  bigot  in  Madrid ! 
who  convoyed  a  Catholic  Braganza  to  the  Brazils !  who  en- 
throned a  Catholic  Bourbon  in  Paris !  who  guaranteed  a  CathoUc 
establishment  in  Canada !  who  gave  a  constitution  to  CktboKc 
Hanover  !  England,  who  searches  the  globe  for  Catholic  griev- 
ances tq  redress,  and  Catholic  Princes  to  restore,  will  not  trust 
the  Catholic  at  home,  who  spends  his  blood  and  treasure  in  her 
service!  Is  this  generous  f  Is  this  consistent  T  Is  it  just?  Is  it 
even  politicT  Is  it  the  act  of  a  wise  country  to  fetter  the  ener- 
gies of  an  entire  population  t  Is  it  the  act  of  a  Christian  country 
todoitinthenameof  God  T  Is  it  politic  in  a  government  to  de* 
grade  part  of  the  body  by  which  itissupported,or  pious  to  make 
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Ruyrio WGB  a  i«rty  to  their  degradatkn  t  There  are  aocietiei 
in  England  ibr  dkcountenanring  vice ;  there  are  ChriBtian  aflM>- 
datioM  Ibr  diitributiiig  the  Bible ;  there  are  voluntary  miflnoDS 
far  ooovertiBg  the  heathen :  but  Ireland,  the  seat  of  their  govern- 
wadp  the  ilay  of  their  empire,  their  asociate  by  all  the  ties  of 
nature  aod  of  interest,  how  has  she  benefited  by  the  gospel  of 
which  they  boast  ?  Has  the  sweet  spirit  of  Christianity  appeared 
on  our  plains  in  the  character  of  her  precepts,  breathing  the  air 
and  robed  in  the  beauties  of  the  world  to  which  she  would  lead 
us ;  with  no  argument  but  love,  no  look  but  peace,  no  wealth  but 
piety;  her  creed  comprehensive  as  the  arch  of  heaven,  and  her 
charities  bounded  but  by  the  circle  of  creation  t  Or,  has  she 
been  let  loose  amongst  us,  in  form  of  fury,  and  in  act  of  demon, 
her  heart  festered  with  the  fires  of  hell,  her  hands  clotted  with 
the  gore  of  earth,  withering  alike  in  her  repose  and  in  her  pro- 
gre«,  her  path  apparent  by  the  print  of  blood,  and  her  pause 
denoted  by  the  expanse  of  desolatioo  t  Gospel  of  Heaven  I  is 
this  thy  httald  ?  God  of  the  univene  I  is  this  thy  hand-maid? 
Christian  of  the  ascendancy  I  how  would  you  answer  the  disbe- 
Benng  infidel,  if  he  asked  you,  should  he  estimate  the  Christian 
doctrine  by  the  Christian  practice;  if  he  dwelt  upon  those  pe- 
riods when  the  human  victim  wriUuHl  upon  the  altar  of  the 
peaceful  Jesus,  and  the  cross,  crimsoned  with  his  blood,  became 
little  better  than  a  stake  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  votaries ;  if  he 
pointed  to  Ireland,  where  the  word  of  peace  was  the  war-whoop 
of  destmctioo ;  where  the  son  was  bribed  against  the  iather,and 
the  phmder  of  the  parent's  property  was  made  a  bounty  on  the 
recantation  of  the  parent's  creed ;  where  the  march  of  the  hu* 
aann  mind  was  stayed  in  his  name  who  had  inspired  it  with  reason, 
and  any  efibrt  to  liberate  a  fellow-creature  from  his  intellectual 
bondage  was  sure  to  be  recompensed  by  the  dui^eon  or  the 
scaflbid;  where  ignorance  was  so  kwig  a  lq;islative  command,  and 
piety  Irgisliirivr  crime ;  where  religion  was  placed  as  a  barrier 
between  the  sesces,  and  the  intercourse  of  nature  was  pronounced 
kkmj  by  law;  where  God*s  worship  was  an  act  of  stealth, 
and  his  ministers  sought  amongst  the  savages  of  the  woods  that 
sanctoary  which  a  nominal  civilization  had  denied  them;  where 
at  this  instant  conscience  ii  made  to  blast  every  hope  of  genius, 
and  every  energy  of  ambition;  and  the  Catholic  who  would  rise 
to  any  statkm  of  trust,  must,  in  the  lace  of  his  country,  deny  the 
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fiuth  of  his  fathers ;  where  the  preferments  of  earth  are  only  to 
be  obtained  by  the  forfeiture  of  Heaven  1 

**  Unpriied  mre  her  Kmi  till  they  letm  to  betny, 
UndisCinguishM  they  live  if  they  thune  not  their  eiret; 
And  the  torch  th&t  would  liffht  them  to  dignity*i  way, 
Mu0t  be  eanf  ht  liom  the  pile  where  their  conAtiy  expiree  !** 

HoWy  let  me  ask,  how  would  the  Qiristian  zealot  droop  benealh 
this  catalogue  of  C3iristian  qualifications  1  But,  thus  it  is,  when 
sectarians  di£kr  on  account  of  mysteries;  in  the  heat  and  acri- 
mony of  the  causeless  contest,  religion,  the  glory  of  one  world, 
and  the  guide  of  another,  drifts  from  the  splendid  circle  in  which 
she  shone,  in  the  comet-maze  of  uncertainty  and  error.  The 
code,  against  which  you  petition,  is  a  vile  compound  of  impiety 
and  impolicy :  impiety,  because  it  debases  in  the  name  of  God; 
impolicy,  because  it  disqualifies  under  pretence  of  government 
If  we  are  to  argue  from  the  services  of  Protestant  Ireland,  to  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  bondage  of  Catholic  Ireland,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  not,  the  state  which  continues  such  a  system 
is  guilty  of  little  leas  than  a  political  suicide.  It  matters  little 
where  the  Protestant  Irishman  has  been  employed ;  whether  with 
Burke,  wielding  the  senate  with  his  eloquence ;  with  Castlereagh, 
guiding  the  cabinet  with  his  counsels;  with  Barry,  enriching  the 
arts  by  his  pencil ;  with  Swift,  adorning  literature  by  his  genius ; 
with  Goldsmith  or  with  Moore,  softening  the  heart  by  their  melo- 
dy ;  or  with  Wellington,  chaining  victory  at  Us  car,  hemay  boklly 
challenge  the  competition  of  the  world.  Oppressed  and  impover- 
ished as  our  country  is,  every  muse  has  cheered,  every  art  adorn- 
ed, and  every  conquest  crowned  her.  Plundered,  she  was  not 
poor,  for  her  character  enriched ;  attainted,  she  was  not  titleless, 
for  her  services  ennobled;  literally  outlawed  into  eminence,  and 
fettered  into  fame,  the  fields  of  her  exile  were  immortalized  by  her 
deeds,  and  the  links  of  her  chain  became  decorated  by  her  laurek 
Is  this  fancy,  or  is  it  fact !  Is  there  a  department  in  the  state 
in  which  Irish  genius  does  not  possess  a  predominance  T  Is  there  a 
conquest  which  it  does  not  achieve,  or  a  dignity  which  it  does  not 
adorn  t  At  this  instant,  ii  there  a  country  in  the  world  to  which 
England  has  not  deputed  an  Irishman  as  her  representative! 
She  has  sent  Lord  Moira  to  India,  Sir  Ciore  Ousely  to  Ispahan,  Lord 
Stuart  to  Vienna,  Lord  Castlereagh  to  Congress,  Sir  Henry  Wei- 
lesly  to  Madrid,  Mr.  Canning  to  Lisbon,  Lord  Strangford  to  the 
Brazils,  Lord  Qancarty  to  Holland,  Lord  Wellingtoa  to 
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• 

Jl  bwkmen  I  Whether  it  remits  from  acddent  or  horn  merit, 
cui  there  be  a  more  cutting  mrcaan  on  the  policj  of  Engbnd ! 
Is  it  not  directlj  mying  to  her,  **  here  is  a  covntiy  from  one  fiftti 
of  whose  people  you  depute  the  agents  of  your  most  august  dele- 
gatioo,  the  remaining  four  fifths  of  which  by  your  odious  bigotry, 
yutt  incapacitate  from  any  station  of  odke  or  of  trust!''  It  is 
■ddiag  all  that  is  weak  in  impolicy  to  all  that  is  wicked  in  ingra* 
titiade.  What  is  her  apokigy  ?  Willshepretend  that  the  Deity 
imitates  her  injustice,  and  incapacitates  the  intellect  as  she  has 
done  the  creed  ?  After  making  Providence  a  pretence  for  her 
code,  will  she  also  make  it  a  party  to  her  crime,  and  arraign  the 
unifetaal  spirit  of  partiality  in  his  dispensations  T  Is  she  not  con- 
tOBl  with  Him  as  a  Protestant  God,  unless  He  also  consents  to  be- 
come m  Catholic  demont  But,  if  the  charge  were  true;  if  the 
Inh  Catholic  were  imbruted  and  debased,  Ireland's  conviction 
uoold  be  England^s  crime,and  your  answer  to  the  bigofs  charge 
thoold  be  the  bigot's  conduct  What,  then  I  is  this  the  result  of 
as  oeoturies  of  your  government  ^  Is  this  the  connection  which 
you  called  a  benefit  to  Ireland  f  Have  your  protecting  laws 
m  debased  them,  that  the  very  privilege  of  reason  is  worthless  in 
their  possfsann  f  Shame !  oh,  shame !  to  the  govenunent  where 
the  people  are  barbarous!  The  day  is  not  distant  when  they 
made  the  education  of  a  CSatholic  a  crime ;  and  yet  they  arraign 
the  Catholic  tar  ignorance !  Hie  day  is  not  dktant  when  they 
procfauBsed  the  celebration  of  the  Ostholic  worship  a  fekmy,  and 
yet  they  compbin  that  the  Catholic  is  not  moral !  What  folly  I 
b  it  to  be  expected  that  the  people  are  to  emerge  m  a  moment 
from  the  stupor  of  a  protracted  degradation  T  There  is  not  per- 
haps to  be  traced  upon  the  map  of  national  misfbrtune,  »8pot  so 
tndly  and  so  tediously  depkirable  as  Ireland.  Other  lands,  no 
doabt,  have  had  their  calamities.  Tothe  horrors  of  revobtion,  the 
of  deqMitism,  the  scourges  of  anarchy,  they  have  in  their 
been  subject  But  it  has  been  only  m  their  turns;  the  visita- 
of  wo,  though  severe,  have  not  been  eternal ;  the  hour  of  pro- 
or  of  punishment,  has  passed  away ;  and  the  tempest,  after 
baviag  eaiptied  the  vial  of  its  wrath,  has  given  place  to  the 
serssaty  of  the  cafan  and  of  the  sunshine* — Has  this  been  the 
cam  with  respect  to  our  miserable  country  f  Is  there,  ave  in 
the  visiosmry  worM  of  tradition — a  there  in  the  progress,  either 
of  record  or  recollection,  one  verdant  spot  in  the  desert  of  our 
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annaby  where  patriotism  can  find  repose,  or  pbilantliropy 
freahmcmt  t  Oh,  indeed,  posteritj  will  pause  with  wonder  on  die 
melancholy  page  which  shall  portray  the  story  of  a  ftaple 
amongst  whom  the  policy  of  man,  has  waged  an  eternal  waifisre 
with  the  providence  of  God,  blighting  into  deformity  all  that  was 
iieattteoas,and  into  feunine  all  that  was  abundant  I  repeat,  ham* 
ever,  the  charge  to  be  false.  The  Catholic  mind  in  Ireland  has 
made  advances  scarcely  to  be  hoped  in  the  short  interval  of  its 
partial  emancipation.  But  what  encouragement  has  the  Catholic 
parent  to  educate  his  offipring  1  Suppose  he  sends  his  ton,  the 
hope  of  his  pride,  and  the  wealth  of  his  heart,  into  thearmy ;  die 
child  justifies  his  parental  anticipation ;  he  is  moral  in  his  habits, 
he  is  strict  in  his  discipline,  he  is  daring  in  the  field,  and  temperate 
at  the  board,  and  patient  in  the  camp ;  the  first  in  the  chai^ 
and  the  last  in  the  retreSt ;  with  a  hand  to  achieve,  and  a  head  to 
guide,  and  temper  to  conciliate ;  he  combines  the  skill  of  Welling- 
ton with  the  clemency  of  Caesar  and  the  courage  of  Turenne— 
yet  he  can  never  rise — ^he  is  a  Catholic  ! — ^Take  another  instance. 
Suppose  him  at  the  bar.  He  has  spent  his  nights  at  the  lamp,  and 
his  days  in  the  forum ;  the  rose  has  withered  from  his  cheek  mid 
the  drudgery  of  form;  the  spirit  has  fainted  in  his  heart  mid  the 
analysis  of  crime;  he  has  foregone  the  pleasures  of  his  youth  and 
the  associates  of  his  heart,  and  all  the  fairy  enchantments  in 
which  fancy  may  have  wrapped  him.  Alas!  for  what  T  Though 
genius  flashed  from  his  eye,  and  eloquence  rolled  from  his  lips; 
though  he  qpoke  with  the  tongue  of  TuUy,  and  argued  with  the 
learning  of  Coke,  and  thought  with  the  purity  of  Fletcher,  he 
can  never  rise— he  is  a  CaihoUc!  Merciful  GodI  what  a  state 
of  Bodely  is  this,  in  which  thy  vn>rship  is  interposed  as  a  ifia- 
qualification  upon  thy  Providence !  Behold,  in  a  word,  the  eflfects 
of  the  code  against  which  you  petition ;  it  disheartens  exertkNi, 
it  disqualifies  mefit,  it  debilitates  the  state,  it  degrades  the  GoA- 
head,  it  disobeys  Qiristianity,  it  makes  religkman  article  of  trafr 
fie,  and  its  founder  a  monopoly ;  and  for  ages  it  has  reduced  m 
country,  blessed  with  every  beauty  of  nature,  and  every  bounty 
of  Providence,  to  a  state  unparalleled  under  any  constitution  pro> 
fesiing  to  be  free,  or  any  government  pretending  to  be  civifijted 
To  justify  this  enormity,  there  is  now  no  argument  Now  is 
the  time  to  concede  with  dignity  that  which  was  never  denied 
without  injustice.    Who  can  tell  how  soon  we  may  require  all  the 
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seal  of  ooruBilcdpopiilatioD  to  leciire  our  very  existence?  Who 
can  argue  upon  the  contu^iance  of  this  cahn  T  Have  we  not 
ieea  the  bbour  of  ages  overthrown,  and  the  whim  of  a  day 
erected  on  its  ruins;  establishnientB  the  most  solid,  withering  at  a 
liecd,  and  visions  the  most  whimsical  realized  at  a  wish?  crowns 
crumbled,  discords  confederated,  kings  become  vagabonds,  and 
vagabonds  made  tcings  at  the  capilbious  phrenzy  of  a  viUage  ad* 
venturer  t  Have  we  not  seen  the  whole  political  and  moral 
world  shaking  as  with  an  earthquake,  and  shapes  the  most  fan- 
tastic and  lisrmidable  and  frightfiil,  heaved  into  life  by  the  quiver* 
iag»  of  the  convulsionT  The  storm  has  passed  over  us ;  England 
Ims  survived  it ;  if  she  is  wise,  her  present  prosperity  will  be  but 
tiw  handmaid  to  her  justice ;  if  she  is  pious,  the  peril  she  has  es- 
caped will  be  but  tfie  herald  of  her  expiation.  Thus  much 
have  I  said  in  the  way  of  argument  to  the  enemies  of  your  ques- 
tian.  Let  me  oiler  an  humble  Ofunion  to  its  frienda  The  first 
aad  almost  the  sole  request  which  an  advocate  would  make  to  you 
as,  to  remain  united ;  rely  on  it,a  divided  assault  can  never  over- 
come a  consolidated  resistance.  I  allow  that  an  educated  aris- 
tocracy, are  as  a  head  to  the  people,  without  which  they  cannot 
think :  but  then  the  people  are  as  hands  to  the  aristocracy,  with- 
out which  it  cannot  act  Concede,  then,  a  little  to  even  each 
other^s  prejudices ;  recollect  that  individual  sacrifice  is.universal 
strength;  and  can  there  be  a  nobler  altar  than  the  altar  of  your 
country  t  This  same  spirit  of  conciliation  should  be  extended 
even  to  your  enemiea  If  England  will  not  consider  that  a 
kffow  of  suspicion  is  but  a  bad  accompaniment  to  an  act  of 
grace ;  if  she  will  not  aUow  that  kindness  may  make  those  friends 
whom  even  oppression  could  not  make  foes ;  if  she  will  not  con- 
fess that  the  best  security  she  can  have  from  Ireland  is  by  giving 
Irelaod  an  mterest  in  her  constitutkNi ;  still,  since  her  power  is 
tfe  shield  of  her  prejudices,  you  should  concede  where  you  can- 
not conquer ;  it  is  wisdom  to  yield,  when  it  has  become  hopeless 
io  combat 

There  is  but  one  concesskm  which  I  would  never  advise,  and 
which,  were  I  a  CSsth^dic,  I  would  never  make.  You  will  per- 
ceive that  I  allude  to  any  interference  with  your  clergy.  That 
was  the  crime  of  Mr.  Grattan's  security  bill.  It  made  the 
patronage  of  your  religion  the  ransom  for  your  liberties,  and 
bought  tlic  favour  of  the  crown  by  the  siurender  of  the  church. 
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It  18  a  ykkm  prind^ ;  it  is  tte  cauie  of  all  your  nonowu    If 
there  had  not  been  a  state-establishmeiit,  there  ^woiild  not  have 
been  a  Catholic  bondage.    By  that  incestooua  conspiracy  be- 
tween the  altar  and  the  throne,  infidelity  has  achieved  a  moce 
extended  dominion  than  by  all  the  sophisms  of  her  philosophy,  or 
all  the  terrors  of  her  persecutioD.    It  makes  God*s  apostle  a 
court-appendage,  and  God  hioself  a  coort-pnrveyor ;  it  carves 
the  crossintoa  chair  ofstate,  where,  with  grace  on  his  brow,  and 
gold  in  his  hand,  the  little  perishable  pnppetof  this  world's  vanity 
makes  Omnipotence  a  menial  to  its  power,  and  Eternity  a  pan* 
der  to  its  profits    Be  not  a  party  to  it    As  yon  have  spumed 
the  temporal  interference  of  the  Pope,  resist  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  crown*    As  I  do  not  think  that  you,  on  the  one 
baud,  could  surrender  the  patronage  of  your  religion  to  the  King 
without  the  roost  uncoosdentioos  compromise,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  think  the  King  could  ever  consdeotioasly  receive 
it    Suppose  he  receives  it ;  if  he  exercises  it  for  the  advantage 
of  your  church,  he  directly  violates  the  coronation-oath,  which 
binds  him  to  the  exclusive  interest  of  the  C3iurch  of  England ; 
and  if  he  does  not  intend  to  exercise  it  for  your  advantage,  to 
what  purpose  does  he  require  from  you  its  surrendert    But  what 
pretence  has  England  for  this  interference  with  your  religion  T    It 
was  the  religion  of  her  most  gkirious  era ;  it  was  the  religion  of 
her  roost  ennobled  patriots;  it  was  the  religion  of  the  wisdom  that 
filmed  her  constitution ;  it  was  the  religion  of  the  valour  that 
achieved  it;  it  wouldhavebeentothisdaythereligionof  her  em- 
pire, had  it  not  been  fi>r  the  lawlesi  lust  of  a  rourderous  adulterer. 
What  right  has  she  to  suspect  your  church  7   When  her  thousand 
sects  were  brandishing  the  fragments  of  their  &ith  against  each 
other,  and  Qirist  saw  his  garment  without  a  seam,  a  piece  of 
patch-work  for  every  mountebank  who  figured  in  the  pantomime ; 
when  her  Babel  temple  rocked  at  every  breath  of  her  Priestleys 
and  her  Paynes,  Ireland,  proof  against  the  menace  of  her  power, 
was  proof  also  against  the  perilous  impiety  of  her  example.    But 
if  as  Ostholics  you  should  guard  it,  the  palladium  of  your  creed, 
not  less  as  Irishmen  should  you  prize  it,  the  reUc  of  your  country. 
Deluge  after  deluge  has  desobted  her  provinces.    The  monuments 
of  art  which  escaped  the  barbarism  of  one  invader,  fell  beneath  the 
still  more  savage  civilization  of  another.   Alone,  amid  the  solitudes 
your  temple  stood  like  some  majestic  monument  amid  the  desert 
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of  antiqaitj,  just  in  ita  proportions,  sablime  in  its  associatiMiSy 
rich  in  the  virtne  of  its  saints,  cemented  by  the  blood  of  its  mar^ 
tjrs,  pouring  forth  for  ages  the  unbroken  series  of  its  venerable 
hierarchy^and  only  the  more  magnificent  from  the  ruins  by  ^iiich 
it  was  surrounded.  Qh !  do  not  for  any  temporal  boon  betray 
the  great  principles  which  are  to  purchase  you  an  eternity  I 
Here,  from  your  rery  sanctuaiy, — here,  with  my  hand  on  the 
endangered  altan  of  your  (aith,  in  the  name  of  that  God,  for  the 
fifeedom  of  whose  worship  we  are  so  nobly  struggling — ^I  conjure 
jou,  let  no  unholy  hand  profane  the  sacred  ark  o{  your  reli^on; 
presenre  it  inviolate ;  its  light  is  ^  light  from  heaven  ;**  follow  it 
through  all  the  peribof  your  journey ;  and,  Hke  the  fiery  pillar  of 
die  captive  Israel,  it  will  cheer  the  desert  of  your  bondage,  and 
guide  to  the  land  of  your  liberation  I 


PETITION   • 


REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  PRECEDING  SPEECH; 


DRAWN  BY  MR.  PHILLIPS, 


AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOUCS  OF  IRELANIX 


7b  the  BonourahU  the  G>1[]ioh8  of  the  United  IRngdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  irdand^  in  Parliament  assembled: 

The  bumble  Petition  of  tbe  Roman  Catbolics  of  Ireland,  whoae 
Names  are  undersigned  on  behalf  of  themselves,  and  others,  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  Religion^ — Showeth, 

That  we,  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of  Ireland^  again  ap- 
proach the  legislature  with  a  statement  of  the  grievances  under 
which  we  labour,  and  of  which  we  most  respectfully,  but  at  the 
same  time  most  firmly  solicit  the  effectual  redress.  Our  wrongs 
are  so  notorious,  and  so  numerous,  that  their  minute  detail  is 
quite  unnecessary,  and  would  indeed  be  impossible,  were  it 
deemed  expedient  Ages  of  persecution  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
patience  on  the  other,  sufiiciently  attest  our  suflerings  and  our 
submission.  Privations  have  been  answered  only  by  petition^ 
indignities  by  remonstrance,  injuries  by  forgiveness.  It  has  been 
a  misfortune  to  have  suffered  for  the  sake  of  our  religion ;  but 
it  has  also  been  a  pride  to  have  borne  the  best  testimony  to  the 
purity  of  our  doctrine,  by  the  meekness  of  our  endurance. 

We  have  sustained  the  power  which  spumed  us ;  we  have 
nerved  the  arm  which  smote  us ;  we  have  lavished  our  strength* 
our  talent,  and  our  treasures,  and  buoyed  up,  on  the  prodigal 
effusion  of  our  young  bk)od,  the  triumphant  Amk  of  Barrisa 

LiBEaTT, 

We  approach,  then,  with  confidence,  an  enlightened  legisla- 
ture :  in  the  name  of  Nature,  we  ask  our  rights  as  men ;  in  the 
name  of  the  Constitution,  we  ask  our  privileges  as  subjects ;  in 
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the  name  of  Goo,  we  ask  the  sacred  protectbii  of  unpeisecnted 
piety  as  QiriBdaiis. 

Are  securities  recjnired  of  us?  We  ofler  them — the  best  se* 
curities  a  throne  can  have — ^the  aflectioos  oi  a  people.  We  offer 
fiuth  that  was  never  violated,  hearts  that  were  never  corrupted, 
valour  that  never  crouched.  Every  hour  of  peril  has  proved  our 
allegiance,  and  every  field  of  Europe  exhibits  its  example. 

We  abjure  all  temporal  authority,  except  that  of  our  Sove« 
reign ;  we  acknowledge  no  civil  pre-eminence,  save  that  of  our 
ooostitution ;  and,  for  our  lavish  and  vduntary  expenditure,  we 
only  ask  a  reciprocity  of  benefits. 

Separating,  as  we  do,  our  civil  rights  fimn  our  spiritual  duties, 
we  humbly  desire  that  they  may  not  be  confounded.  We  ^  ren« 
der  unto  Cmmr  the  things  that  are  C<esar\^  but  we  must  also 
^render  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God^s.^  Our  church  could 
aot  descend  to  claim  a  state-authority,  nor  do  we  fsk  for  it  a 
•late-aggrandixement : — its  hopes,  its  powers,  and  its  pretensions, 
are  of  another  world ;  and,  when  we  raise  our  hands  most  hum* 
biy  to  the  state,  our  prayer  is  not,  that  the  fetters  may  be 
transferred  to  the  hands  which  are  raised  for  us  to  Heaven.  We 
would  not  erect  a  splendid  shrine,  even  to  Liberty,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple. 

In  behali^  then,  of  five  millions  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people, 
we  call  upon  the  legislature  to  annihilate  the  odbus  bondage 
which  bows  down  the  mental,  physical,  and  moral  energies  of 
Ireland ;  and,  in  the  name  of  that  Goqiel  which  breathes  charity 
towards  all,  we  seek  freedom  of  conscience  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  empire. 

Hay  it  therefore  please  this  honourable  House  to  abolish  all 
penal  and  disabling  laws,  which  in  any  manner  infringe  religious 
liberty,  or  restrict  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
omtcieDce,  within  these  reabna 

And  your  petitioneiB  will  ever  pray. 


©• 


THE 


ADDRESS 

TO  EL  R.  H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES: 

DRAWN  BT  HR.  PHILLIPS,  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE  ROMAN 

CATHOLICS  OF  IRELAND. 


May  itpkate  Your  Royal  Highness^ 

Vf^  the  Roman  Oitholic  people  of  Ireland,  beg  leave  to  ofler 
our  unfeigned  congratulaUons  on  your  providential  escape  from 
the  conspiracy  which  so  lately  endangered  both  your  life  and 
honour— e  conspiracy,  unmanly  in  its  motives,  unnatural  in  its 
object,  and  unworthy  in  its  meacs — a  conspiracy,  combining  to 
monstrous  an  union  of  turpitude  and  treason,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  whether  royalty  would  have  suffered  more  from  its  sue- 
cess,  than  human  nature  has  from  its  conception.  Our  allegiance 
is  not  less  shocked  at  the  infernal  spirit  which  would  sully  the 
diadem,  by  breathing  on  its  most  precious  ornament,  the  virtue 
of  its  wearer,  than  our  best  feelings  are  at  the  inhospitable  base- 
ness, which  would  betray  the  innocence  of  a  female  in  a  land  of 
strangers  I 

Deem  it  not  disrespectful,  illustrious  Lady,  that,  from  a  people 
proverbially  ardent  in  the  cause  of  the  defenceless,  the  shout  of 
virtuous  congratulation  should  receive  a  feeble  echo.  Our  harp 
has  long  been  unused  to  tones  of  gladnes,  and  our  hills  but 
faintly  answer  the  unusual  accent  Your  heart,  however,  can 
appreciate  the  silence  inflicted  by  suflering;  and  ours,  alas, 
feels  but  too  acutely  that  the  commiseration  is  sincere  which 
flows  from  sympathy. 

Let  us  hope  that,  when  congratulating  virtue  in  your  royal 

person,  on  her  signal  triumph  over  the  perjured,  the  profligate, 

and  the  corrupt,  we  may  also  rejoice  in  the  completion  of  its 

consequences.    Let  us  hope  that  the  society  of  your  only  child 

again  solaces  your  dignified  retirement;  and  that,  to  the  misfor- 
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Imie  of  being  a  widowed  wife,  it  not  added  tbe  pang  of  being  a 
childleii  mother ! 

Bat  it,  Madam, our  hopes  are  not  ftdfilled;  if,  indeed,  tbe  cry 
of  an  indignant  and  nnanimons  people  is  disregarded ;  console 
jourself  with  the  reflection,  that,  though  your  esdled  daughter 
may  not  hear  the  precepts  of  virtoe  from  your  lips,  she  may  at 
least  study  the  practice  of  it  in  your  example. 


A  SPEECH 

DELIVERED  BT  MR.  PHILLIFS. 

AT  A  PUBUC  DINNER  GIVEN  TO  HIM  BT  THE  FRIENDS  OF  CIVIL  AND 

REUGIOUS  UBERTT  IN  liVERFOOL. 


BcuBVB  me,  Mr.  Qiairman,  I  feel  too  seDsibly  the  high  and 
unmerited  compliment  you  have  paid  me,  to  attempt  any  other 
return  than  the  simple  expression  of  my  gratitude ;  to  be  justt 
I  must  be  silent;  but  though  the  tongue  is  mute,  my  heart  is 
much  more  than  eloquent  The  kindness  of  friendship,  the  tes- 
timony of  any  class,  however  humble,  carries  with  it  no  trifling 
gratification :  but,  stranger  as  I  am,  to  be  so  distinguished  in  this 
great  city,  whose  wealth  is  its  least  recommendation;  the  empo- 
rium of  commerce,  liberality,  and  public  spirit ;  the  birth-place 
of  talent ;  the  residence  of  integrity ;  the  field  where  freedom 
seems  to  have  rallied  the  last  allies  of  her  cause,  as  if,  with  the 
noble  consciousness  that,  though  patriotism  could  not  wreathe  the 
laurel  round  her  brow,  genius  should  at  least  raise  it  over  her 
ashes ;  to  be  so  dbtinguished.  Sir,  and  in  such  a  place,  does,  I 
confess,  inspire  me  with  a  vanity  which  even  a  sense  of  my  un- 
importance cannot  entirely  silence.  Indeed,  sir,  the  ministerial 
critics  of  Liverpool  were  right  I  have  no  claim  to  this  enthusi- 
astic welcome.  But  I  cannot  look  upon  this  testimonial  so  much 
as  a  tribute  to  myself,  as  an  omen  to  that  country  with  whose 
fortunes  the  dearest  sympathies  of  my  soul  are  intertwined.  Oh 
yes,  I  do  foresee  when  she  shall  hear  with  what  courtsey  her  most 
pretentionless  advocate  has  been  treated — how  the  same  wind 
that  wafts  her  the  intelligence,  will  revive  that  flame  within  her, 
which  the  bkx)d  of  ages  has  not  been  able  to  extinguish.  It 
may  be  a  delusive  hope,  but  I  am  glad  to  grasp  at  any  phantom 
that  flits  across  the  solitude  of  that  country's  desolation.  On  dus 
subject  you  can  scarcely  be  ignorant,  tor  you  have  an  Irishman 
resident  amongst  you,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend ;  whose 
fidelity  to  Ireland  no  absence  can  diminish ;  who  has  at  once  the 
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huocrtj  to  be  candid,  and  the  talent  to  be  coovincii^.  I  need 
scarcely  m  j  I  aUnde  to  Mr.  Casey.  I  knew,  aar,  the  statue  was 
loo  strildng  to  require  a  name  upon  the  pedestal  Alas,  Ireland 
has  little  now  to  console  her,  except  the  coosciousneas  of  having 
prodoced  mch  men*  It  Would  be  a  reasonable  adulaticm  in  me 
to  deceiTe  jou.  Six  centuries  of  base  miagovemnienty  of  cause- 
lesi,  mthloB,  and  ungrateful  perBecution,  have  now  reduced 
that  country  to  a  crisis,  at  which  I  know  not  whether  the  friend 
of  humanity  has  most  cause  to  grieve  or  rejoice ;  because  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  same  feeling  which  prompts  the  tear  at  hu- 
mui  suflering;^  ought  not  to  triumph  in  that  increased  infliction 
which  may  at  length  tire  them  out  of  endurance.  I  trust  in  God 
m  change  of  system  may  m  time  anticipate  the  results  of  despe* 
ration ;  but  you  may  <|uite  depend  on  it,  a  period  is  approaching 
when,  if  pemdty  does  not  pause  in  the  pursuit,  patience  will  turn 
siwrt  on  the  punuer.  Can  you  wonder  at  it  T  Contemplate  Ire- 
land during  any  given  period  of  England's  rule,  and  what  a  pic- 
ture does  she  exhibit  I  Behold  her  created  in  all  Hie  prodigality 
of  nature ;  with  a  soil  that  anticipates  the  husbandman's  desires; 
with  harbours  courting  the  conunerce  of  the  world ;  with  rivers 
capable  of  the  most  efiective  navigation ;  with  the  ore  of  every 
■wtal  struggling  through  her  surface ;  with  a  people,  brave,  ge- 
nema,  and  intellectual,  literally  fi>rcing  their  way  through  the 
fimbUities  of  their  own  country  into  the  highest  stations  of  every 
other,  and  well  rewarding  the  policy  that  promotes  them,  by 
acUevementi  the  most  heroic,  and  allegiance  without  a  blemish. 
How  have  the  soccesnve  governments  of  England  demeaned 
themselves  to  m  nation,  ofoing  such  an  accumulation  of  moral 
and  political  advantages  I  See  it  in  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this 
instant ;  in  the  univenal  bankruptcy  that  overwhefans  her ;  in 
the  loss  of  her  trade;  in  the  annihilation  of  her  manufactures; 
in  the  deluge  of  her  debt ;  in  the  diviskxw  of  her  people;  in  all 
the  loathsome  operations  of  an  odious,  monopolizing,  hypocri- 
tical fr«*«»s^s.m  on  the  one  hand,  wr«tling  with  the  untiring 
bat  natural  reprisals  of  an  irritated  population  on  the  other  I  It 
required  no  common  ingenuity  to  reduce  such  a  country  to  such 
a  situation.  But  it  has  been  done ;  man  has  conquered  the  bene- 
focDceof  the  Deity ;  his  harpy  touch  has  changed  the  viands  to 
eonvptaon ;  and  that  land,  which  yon  nught  have  posMsied  in 
health  and  wealth  and  vigour,  to  support  you  in  your  hour  of 
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need,  now  writhea  m  the  agonieB  of  death,  unable  even  to  Kft 
the  ahroud  ivith  which  famine  and  fatuity  try  to  encumber  her 
GonyttUon.  This  is  what  I  see  a  pendoned  press  denominates 
tranquillity.  Oh^  wo  to  the  land  threatened  with  such  tranquil* 
lity ;  solUudinem  fadmUf  pacem  appdldnt;  it  is  not  yet  the  tran* 
quillity  of  solitude ;  it  is  not  yet  ttie  tranquillity  d* death;  but  if 
you  would  know  what  it  is,  go  forth  in  Uie  silence  of  creatkn, 
when  every  wind  is  hushed,  and  every  echo  mute,  and  all  nature 
seems  to  listen  in  dumb  and  terrified  and  breathless  expectation; 
go  forth  in  such  an  hour,  and  see  the  terrible  tranquillity  by 
which  you  are  surrounded  I  How  could  it  be  otherwise;  when 
for  ages  upon  ages  invention  has  fatigued  itself  with  expedients 
for  irritation;  when,  as  I  have  read  with  horror  in  the  progress 
of  my  legal  studies,  the  homicide  of  a  **  mere  Irishman"  was 
considered  justifiable ;  and  when  his  ignorance  was  the  origin  of 
all  his  crimes,  his  education  was  prohibited  by  Act  of  Pariia^ 
ment  /—when  the  people  were  worm-eaten  by  the  odious  vermin 
which  a  church  and  state  adultery  had  spawned ;  when  a  bad 
heart  and  brainkss  head  where  the  fangs  by  which  every  fo- 
reign adventurer  and  domestic  traitor  fastened  upmi  oflke ;  when 
the  property  of  the  native  was  but  an  invitaticm  to  plunder,  and 
his  non-acquiescence  the  signal  for  confiscation ;  when  religioQ 
itself  was  made  the  odious  pretence  for  every  persecution,  and 
the  fires  of  hell  were  alternately  kindled  with  the  cross,  and 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  its  defenceless  followers !  I  speak  of 
times  that  are  passed :  but  can  their  recollections,  can  their  con* 
sequences  be  so  readily  eradicated.  Why,  however,  Aould  I 
refer  to  periods  that  are  distant  T  Behold,  at  this  instant,  five 
millions  of  her  people  disqualified  on  account  of  their  faith,  and 
that  by  a  country  professing  freedom  I  and  that  under  a  govern- 
ment caOittg  itself  christian !  Yon  (when  I  say  you,  of  course  I 
mean,  not  the  high-minded  people  of  England,  but  the  men  who 
misgovern  us  both)  seem  to  have  taken  out  a  roving  commisBiQn 
in  search  of  grievances  abroad,  ^ndule  you  overlook  the  calamitieB 
at  your  own  door,  and  of  your  own  infliction.  You  traverse  the 
ocean  to  emancipate  the  African ;  you  cross  the  line  to  convert 
the  Hindoo;  you  hurl  your  thunder  against  the  savage  Algerine; 
but  your  own  brethren  at  home,  who  speak  the  same  tongue* 
acknowledge  the  same  King,  and  kneel  to  the  same  God,  cannot 
get  one  visit  from  yom  Himrtmi  hummmHff    Oh,  such  a  systen 
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tao  alMniaAUe  fiir  m  hmm  ;  it  is  a  momt^  of  inqpieiyy 
mffJSejf  iiigrmtitede»  and  injaiftice  1  The  pagv^  nations  of  an- 
tiq^ty  scarodj  actad  on  such  barbarons  principles.  Look  to 
andeat  Rone*  with  her  sipord  in  one  hand  and  her  constitution 
in  the  otliert  healing  the  injuries  of  compest  with  the  embrace 
of  bfotherhood,  and  wisely  converting  the  captive  into  the  dti- 
aeni  Look  to  her  great  enemy,  the  glorious  Carthaginian,  at 
the  fiiot  of  the  Alps,  ranging  his  prisoners  round  him,  and  by  the 
paEtic  aption  of  captivity  or  anns,  recruiting  his  legions  with  the 
vary  nwa  whom  he  hadUterally  coMjuered  intogratitude !  They 
laid  their  foundations  deep  in  the  human  heart,  and  their  succeis 
was  proportionate  Co  their  policy.  You  complain  of  the  violence 
of  tlie  Irish  Cathdic:  can  you  wonder  he  is  vkrientt  It  is  the 
canssquffnce  of  your  own  inflictkm — 

*T1m SMb  win  qnirn  wWra  the  plneen  tew, 
Tte  blood  waU  ibUow  wboro  tho  knilb  m  drifro." 


Yaor  friendship  has  been  to  him  wotk  than  hostility ;  be  feels 
lis  eoibrace  but  by  the  pressure  of  his  fetters  J  I  am  only  amaaed 
he  is  not  more  violent  He  fills  your  exchequer,  he  fights  your 
battles,  he  feeds  your  clergy  from  whom  he  derives  no  benefit, 
he  shares  your  burdens,  he  shares  your  perils,  he  shares  every 
thing  except  your  privileges:  con  yam  wonder  he  is  violent  f 
No  matter  what  his  merit,  no  matter  what  his  claims,  no  matter 
vrhat  hisservices;  he  sees  himself  a  nominal  subject,  and  a  real 
slava ;  and  his  children,  the  heirs,  perhaps  ct  his  toils,  perhaps 
of  his  talents,  certainly  of  his  disqualifications— <aii  yoti  wonder 
he  ie  violent  f  He  sees  every  pretended  obstacle  to  his  eman* 
lipaliiin  vanished;  CathoKc  Europe  your  ally,  the  Bourbon 
OBI  the  throne,  the  Emperor  a  captive,  the  Pi^  a  friend,  the 
on  his  laith  disproved  by  his  allegiance  to  you 
alternately,  every  Catholic  potentate  in  Christendom, 
aad  he  feels  himself  branded  with  hereditary  degradation— ^an 
,  ihenj  that  he  is  violent  f  He  petitkmed  humbly;  his 
was  construed  into  a  proof  of  apathy.  He  petitiooed 
baldly ;  his  remonstrance  was  considered  as  an  impudent  auda- 
city. He  petitioned  in  peace ;  he  was  told  it  was  nolt  the  time. 
He  petitioned  in  war;  he  was  told  it  was  not  the  time.  A  strange 
interval,  a  prodigy  b  politics»  a  pause  between  peace  and  war, 
which  appeared  to  be  just  made  for  him,  arose ;  I  allude  to  the 
between  the  retreat  of  Louis  and  the  restoration  of  Bo* 
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naparte;  he  petitkiied  then,  and  he  was  tcdd it  was  not  the  ikm^ 
Ob,  shame !  shame  J  shame !  I  hope  he  will  petitun  no  more  to 
a  parliament  so  equivocating.  Howevert  I  am  not  sorry  thej 
did  so  equivocate,  because  I  think  they  have  suggested  one  coaft- 
mon  remedy  for  the  grieveaoces  of  both  countrieSy  and  that  re- 
medy isy  a  RsFoaif  of  that  FARUAiisifT.  Without  that,  I  plainly 
see,  there  is  no  hope  for  Ireland,  there  is  no  salvation  for  Eng* 
land ;  they  will  act  towards  you  as  they  have  done  towards  us ; 
they  will  admit  your  reasoning,  they  wiU  admire  your  eloquence^ 
and  they  will  prove  their  sincerity  by  a  strict  perseverance  in 
the  impolicy  you  have  exposed,  and  the  profligacy  you  have  d^ 
precated*  Look  to  England  at  this  moment  To  what  a  state 
have  they  not  reduced  her  J  Over  this  vast  island,  for  whose 
wealth  the  winds  of  Heaven  seemed  to  blow,  covered  as  she 
once  was  with  the  gorgeous  mantle  of  successful  agriculture,  all 
studded  over  with  the  gems  of  art  i^d  manufacture,  there  is 
now  scarce  an  object  but  industry  in  rags,  and  patience  in  de> 
spair :  the  merchant  without  a  ledger,  the  fields  without  a  har- 
vest, the  shops  without  a  customer,  the  Exchange  deserted,  and 
the  Gazette  crowded,  form  the  most  heart-rending  comments  on 
that  nefarious  system,  in  support  of  which,  peers  and  contractors, 
stock-jobbers  and  sinecurists,  in  short,  the  whole  trained,  collar- 
ed, pampered,  and  rapacious  pack  of  ministerial  beagles,  have 
been,  for  half  a  century,  in  the  most  clamorous  and  discordant 
uproar  1  During  all  this  misery  how  are  the  pilots  of  the  state 
employed  ?  Why,  in  feeding  the  bloated  mammoth  of  sinecure  1 
in  weighing  the  farthings  of  some  underling's  sahuy !  in  preparing 
Ireland  for  a  garrison,  and  England  for  a  poor-house  1  in  the 
structure  of  Chinese  palaces  I  the  decoration  of  dragoons,  and 
the  erection  of  public  buildings!  Oh,  it's  easily  seen  we 
have  a  saint  in  the  Exchequer  1  he  has  studied  Scripture  to  some 
purpose !  the  famishing  people  cry  out  for  bread,  and  the  scrip- 
tural minister  gives  them  stones!  Such  has  been  the  result  of 
the  blessed  Pitt  sjrstem,  which  amid  oceans  of  blood,  and  ei|^t 
hundred  millions  expenditure,  has  left  you,  after  all  your  victories^ 
a  triumphant  dupe,  a  trophied  bankrupt  I  have  heard  before 
of  states  ruined  by  the  visitations  of  Providence,  devastated  by 
famine,  wasted  by  fire,  overcome  by  enemies ;  but  never  until  now 
did  I  see  a  state  fike  England,  impoverished  by  her  spoils,  and 
conquered  by  her  successes !  She  has  fought  the  tight  of  Europe; 
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poickMed  aD  its  covMftle  6100(1/ the  hM  laWdised  all  iti 
io  Cbeir  awn  cavte ;  the  has  conqaered  by  sea,  she 
has  oonqverod  by  land ;  die  has  got  peace,  and,  of  conne,  or  the 
Pitt  apoftiei  woald  not  have  made  peace,  she  has  got  her  ^  in- 
domiitj  lor  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future  ;*'  and  here  she 
m,  after  all  her  vanity  and  all  her  victories,  surrounded  by  deso- 
lation, like  one  of  the  pyramidi  of  Egypt ;  amid  the  grandeur 
of  the  deiert,  full  of  magnificence  and  death,  at  mce  a  trophy 
•ada  tomb! 

The  heart  of  any  reflecting  man  must  burn  within  him,  when 
ha  thinks  that  the  war,  thus  sanguinary  in  its  qperatioDS,  and 
noafeswdly  ruinous  in  iti  expenditure,  was  even  still  mcMre  odious 
m  its  principle !  It  was  a  war  avowedly  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  France  out  of  her  undoubted  right  of  choosing 
her  own  monarch;  a  war  which  uprooted  the  very  foundations 
of  the  English  constitution;  which  libelled  the  most  gferious  era 
iaaur  national  annab;  which  declared  tyranny  eternal,  and  an* 
nounced  to  the  people,  amid  the  thunder  of  artillery,  that,  no 
matter  how  aggrieved,  their  only  albwable  attitude  was  that  of 
supplication ;  which,  when  it  tdd  the  French  reformer  of  1798, 
Chat  his  defeat  was  just,  toM  the  British  reformer  of  1688,  his 
tiiuflBph  was  treasoo,  and  exhibited  to  history,  the  terrific  farce 
of  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  the  creature  of  the  Revo- 
lution, omouvo  A  mnuM  HaoATouB  upoh  trb  obavb  or  Jamxs 
tnSBoon!  What  else  have  you  done  T  You  have  succeeded 
indeed  in  dethroning  Napoleon,  and  you  have  dethroned  a  mon- 
arch, wImh  with  all  his  hnputed  crimes  and  vices,  ihed  a  splendour 
aiuund  royalty,  too  poworful  for  the  feeble  vision  of  legitimacy 
even  to  bear.  He  had  many  faults;  I  do  not  seek  to  palliate 
thank  He  deserted  his  principles ;  I  rejoice  that  he  has  suflfered. 
But  stiD  let  us  be  generous  even  in  our  enmities.  How  grand  was 
Wb  march !  How  magnificent  his  destiny  I  Say  what  we  wiO, 
Sr,  he  wiU  be  the  land-mark  of  our  times  in  the  eye  of  posteri^. 
The  goal  of  other  men*sqpeed  was  his  starting*post;  crowns  were 
hm  piay-thingi,  thrones  his  footstool;  he  strode  from  victory  to 
vidory ;  his  path  was  ''a  plane  of  continued  elevations.**    Sur- 

the  boast  of  the  too  confident  R4Nnan,  he  but  stamped 

the  earth,  and  not  only  armed  men,  but  states  and  dynas- 

and  arts  and  sciences,  all  that  mind  could  imagine,  or  indus* 

produce,  started  up,  the  creation  of  enchantment    He  has 
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fitUen-— as  the  hte  Mr.  Whitebread  saidy  ^jou  made  him  and  he 
unmade  himfleir* — ^his  own  ambitkm  was  Us  glorious  oonqnefor. 
He  attempted,  with  a  sublime  audacity,  to  grasp  the  iiret  ot 
Heaven,  and  his  heathen  retributkHi  has  been  the  vulture  and 
the  rock  1    I  do  not  ask  vrhat  you  have  gained  by  it;  because, 
in  place  of  gaining  any  thing,  you  are  infinitely  worse  than  when 
you  commenced  the  contest !    But  what  have  you  done  for  Eu- 
rope t    What  have  you  achieved  for  man  t    Have  morals  been 
ameliorated?  Has  liberty  been  strengthened t    Has  any  one  im- 
provement in  politics  or  philosophy  been  produced  T    Let  us  see 
how.    You  have  restored  toPortugalaprinceof  whom  we  know 
notfiing,  except  that,  when  his  dominions  were  invaded,  his  peo- 
ple distracted,  hb  crown  in  danger,  and  all  that  could  interest 
the  highest  energies  of  roan  at  issue,  he  left  his  cause  to  be  com- 
bated by  foreign  bayonets,  and  fled,  with  a  dastard  precipitation, 
to  the  shameful  security  of  a  distant  hemisphere.    You  have  re- 
stored to  Spain  a  wretch  of  even  worse  tiian  proverbial  princdy 
ingratitude ;  who  filled  his  dungeons,  and  fed  his  rack  with  the 
heroic  remnant  that  braved  war,  and  famine,  and  massacre 
beneath  his  banners;  who  rewarded  patriotism  with  the  prison, 
fidelity  with  the  torture,  heroism  with  the  scaflbld,  and  piety 
with  the  inquisition :  whose  royalty  was  published  by  the  signa- 
ture of  his  death-warrants,  and  whose  religion  evaporated  in  the 
embroidering  of  peUicoats  for  the  Bkned  Virgin  !    You  have  forced 
upon  France  a  fisimily  to  whom  misfortune  could  teach  no  mercy, 
or  experience  wisdom;  vwdictive  in  prosperity,  servile  in  defeat, 
timid  in  the  field,  vacillating  in  the  cabwet ;  suspicion  amongst 
themselves,  discontent  amongst  their  followers ;  their  niemories 
tenacious  but  of  the  punishments  they  had  provoked ;  their  piety 
active  but  in  subserviency  to  their  priesthood;  and  their  power 
passive  but  in  the  subjugation  of  their  people  I    Such  are  the 
dynasties  you  have  conferred  on  Europe.    In  the  very  act,  that 
of  enthroning  three  individuab  of  the  same  family,  you  have  com- 
mitted in  politics  a  capital  error.    But  Providence  has  counter- 
mined the  ruin  you  were  preparing ;  and  whibt  the  imp<dicy 
prevents  the  chance,  their  impotency  precludes  the  danger  of  a 
coalition.  As  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  how  has  it  been  amelioratedl 
What  solitary  benefit  have  the  **  deliverers'*  conferred  T    They 
have  purtitwned  the  states  of  the  feeble  to  feed  the  rapacity  of 
the  powerful ;  and  after  having  alternately  adored  and  deserted 
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WipolegPi  tfMj  iMMre  wreaked  their  Tengeence  on  tfie  noble,  bat 
Mfcrtanetir  fideiitj  that  ipunied  their  example.  Do  yoa  want 
proofr;  look  to  Saxoiij,  look  to  Genoa,  look  to  Norway*  but, 
ahove  all,  to  Poland  t  that  peaking  monmnent  of  regal  mur- 
der and  legitimate  robbery — 

O!  bbodStil  pictere  in  tl»  book  of  time 
8traMtift  fcll    MiwopI    withoal  a  oriaM  t 

Here  wae  an  opportonity  to  reomiperae  that  brave,  heroic,  gen- 
erom,  martyred,  and  devoted  people  ;  here  was  an  opportunity 
to  convince  JaooUnisn  that  crowns  and  crimee  were  not,  of 
eoone,  co-exietent,  and  that  the  highway  rapacity  of  one  genera- 
tieii  might  be  atoned  by  the  penitential  retribution  of  another  1 
Look  to  Italy ;  parcelled  out  to  temporizing  Austria — the  land 
of  the  mose,  the  Uitorian,  and  the  hero ;  the  scene  of  every 
cbMBC  recollection ;  the  sacred  &ne  of  antiquity,  \riiere  the 
gesuns  of  the  woild  weeps  and  worships,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
paat  start  into  life  at  the  inspiring  fnlgrimage  of  some  kindred 
Rmcoo.  Yoa  do  yoarsdves  hoiiour  by  this  noble,  this  natural  en- 
thusiasm.   Long  may  you  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  posBessing — ^never 
can  yoa  lose  the  pride  of  having  produced  the  scholar  without 
pedantry,  the  patriot  without  reproach,  the  Christian  without 
saperstitioo,  the  man  without  a  blemish !    It  is  a  subject  I  could 
dwdl  on  with  delight  for  ever.'    How  painfiil  our  transition  to 
the  ^'^pn^fvg  path  of  the  deUverers.    Look  to  Prusria,  after 
fraifkss  taQ  and  wreathless  triumphs,  mocked  with  the  promise 
of  m  visionary  ooostitation.  Look  to  France,  chained  and  plunder- 
ed, weqiing  over  the  tomb  of  her  hopes  and  her  heroes.  Look  to 
Rngliml,  eaten  by  the  cancer  of  an  incurable  debt,  exhausted  by 
poor  rates,  supporting  a  dvil  list  of  near  a  miDion  and  a  half, 
asmual  amount,  goarded  by  a  standing  army  of  149,000  men, 
iineiiiprfernlnl  by  m  House  of  Commons,  ninety  of  whose  mem- 
bese  in  places  and  pensions  derive  200,000L  m  yearly  emolumenti 
fiusn  the  minister,  mocked  with  a  military  peace,  and  girt  witfi 
the  fiiftifications  of  a  war-establishment  1    Shades  of  heroic  mO- 
Bons  these  are  thy  achievements !    Mbasrsa  or  Lnorniucr,  this 
is  thy  coosommation!    The  past  is  out  of  power,  it  is  high  time 
to  provide  agsinst  the  fatnre.  Retrenchment  and  reform  are  now 
beoome  not  only  expedient  fiir  our  prosperity,  hot  necessary  to 
ev  very  exislencei    Osa  any  osan  of  sense  say  tfiat  the  present 
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^yitan  iboiiU  cootiaoe  T  Whall  wfaoi  wmr  and  peace  hare  al* 
lerDately  thrown  every  iamily  in  the  empire  into  mourning  nai 
poverty,  abnll  the  &ttened  tnz-gntherer  extort  the  ttnnri^f 
mnnu&cturer's  bit  thiUing,  tofwell  the  nnmerited  end  cnormoyi 
■necore  of  tome  wealthy  panper  T  Shall  a  horoughmongeti^g 
fiictioD  convert  what  is  numaroed  the  National  Repremntniioa 
faito  a  mere  initrament  for  rainng  the  inppliet  which  are  In 
gMgf  its  own  venality  T  Shall  the  mock  dignitaries  of  Whigiim 
and  Toryism  lead  their  hungry  retainers  to  contest  the  profits  of 
an  alternate  ascendency  over  the  prostrate  interest  of  a  too 
generous  people!  These  are  questions  which  I  Mush  to  nsk, 
which  I  shudder  to  think  must  be  either  answered  by  the  par- 
Uament  or  the  people.  Let  our  rulers  prudently  avert  the  inlerw 
nation.  We  live  in  times  when  the  slightest  remonstrance 
should  command  attention«  when  the  minutest  speck  that  merely 
dots  the  edge  of  the  political  horiaon*  may  be  the  car  of  the  ap 
proachmg  spirit  of  the  storm  1  Oh  I  they  are  times  whose  osnen 
no  lancied  security  can  avert ;  times  of  the  most  awful  and  por- 
tentous admonition.  Establishments  the  most  solid,  thrones  the 
most  ancient,  coalitions  the  most  powerful,  have  crumbled  he» 
fore  our  eyes;  and  the  creatura  of  a  moment  robed,  and 
crowned,  and  sceptred,  raised  his  foiry  creation  on  their 
ruins  I  The  warning  has  been  given ;  may  it  not  have  been 
given  in  vain! 

I  feel.  Sir,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  topics  I  have  touched, 
and  the  imminency  of  the  perils  which  seem  to  surround  ns^ 
have  led  me  for  beyond  the  limits  of  a  convivial  meeting.  1 
tee  I  have  my  apokgy  in  your  indulgence  but  I  cannot  pre- 
vail on  myself  to  trespass  forther.  Accept,  again.  Gentlemen, 
my  naost  grateful  acknowledgements.  Never,  never,  can  I  for- 
get this  day :  in  private  life  it  shall  be  the  companion  of  my 
•olitade:  and  if,  in  the  caprices  of  that  fortune  which  will  at 
tknes  degrade  the  high  and  dignify  the  humble,  I  should  her»- 
aAer  be  called  to  any  station  of  responsibility,  I  think  I  may  at 
least  fearlesJy  promise  the  friends  who  thus  crowd  around  asn, 
that  no  act  of  mine  shall  ever  raise  a  Uush  at  the  recoUectien 
of  their  early  encouragement  I  hope,  however,  the  benefit  of 
lUs  day  will  not  be  confined  to  the  humUe  bdividual  you  bavn 
ea honoured;  IhopeitwiU  cheer  on  the  youQg  aspiraals  after 
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or  TBS  oin  or 


OVTHRIE  9.  STERNE, 
DELIVERED  IN  THE  OOORT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS,  DUBLIN. 


Mr  Lord  ah d  Gen TLKicBir,-'--In  this  case  I  am  couDsel  for  the 

plaintifi^  who  has  deputed  me,  with  the  kind  concessioii  of  my 

much  more  efficient  colleagues,  to  dt  tail  to  you  the  story  of  his 

misfortunes.    In  the  course  of  a  hog  (Hendship  which  has  exist* 

ed  between  us,  originating  in  mutual  pursuits,  and  cemented  by 

our  mutual  attachments,  never,  until  this  instant,  did  I  feel  any 

thing  but  pleasure  in  the  claims  which  it  created,  or  the  duty 

which  it  imposed.    In  selecting  me,  however,  from  this  bright 

array  of  learning  and  of  eloquence,  1  cannot  help  being  pained 

at  the  kindness  of  a  partiaHty  which  forgets  its  interest  in  the 

exercise  of  its  affection,  and  confides  the  task  of  practised  wis* 

^  dom  to  the  uncertain  guidance  of  youth  and  inexperience.    He 

has  thought,  perhaps,  that  truth  needed  no  set  phrase  of  speech; 

that  misfortune  should  not  veil  the  furrows  which  its  tears  had 

burned ;  or  hide,  under  the  decorations  of  an  artful  drapery,  the 

heart-rent  heavings  with  which  its  bosom  throbbed.    He  has 

surely  thought  that,  by  contrasting  mine  with  the  powerful  talents 

selected  by  his  antagonist,  he  was  giving  you  a  proof  that  the 

appeal  he  made  was  to  your  reason,  not  to  your  feelings — ^to  the 

integrity  of  your  hearts,  not  the  exasperation  of  your  pasMons. 

Happily,  however,  for  him,  happily  for  you,  happily  for  the  conn* 

try,  happily  for  the  profession,  on  subjects  such  as  this,  the  expe 

rience  of  the  oldest  amongst  us  is  but  slender ;  deeds  such  as  fhit 

are  not  indigenous  to  an  Irish  soil,  or  naturalized  boieath  an 

Irish  climate.    We  hear  of  them,  indeed,  as  we  do  d*  the  eartb> 

quakes  that  convulse,  or  the  pestilence  that  infects  less  favoured 

regions;  but  the  record  of  the  calamity  is  ouly  read  with  the 

generous  sceptidsm  of  innocence,  or  an  involuntary  thanksgiving 

60 
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to  tbe  Provideiice  that  ha»  preterred  lu.  No  matter  bow  we 
may  have  graduated  in  the  scale  of  natioiUy  no  matter  with  what 
wreath  we  may  have  been  adorned,  or  what  bleasings  we  may 
have  been  denied ;  no  matter  what  may  have  been  our  feuds, 
<Nir  foiSieBf  or  our  misfortunes ;  it  has  at  least  been  univenally 
conceded,  (hat  our  hearths  werp  the  home  of  the  domestic  vir- 
tues, and  (hat  love,  honour,  and  conjugal  fidelity,  were  the  dear 
•ad  indi^Mitable  deities  of  our  household  I  around  the  fire-side  of 
Ibe  Irish  hovel,  hospitality  circumscribed  its  sacred  circle ;  and  a 
provision  to  punish,  created  a  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  its 
violation.  But  of  all  tbe  ties  that  bound— of  all  the  bounties  that 
blessed  her«-Irebuid  most  obeyed,  most  loved,  most  reverenced  the 
nuptial  contract  She  saw  it  the  gift  of  Heaven,  the  charm  of 
earth,  the  joy  of  tbe  present,  tbe  promise  of  the  future,  the  in«* 
aocence  of  enjoyment,  the  chastity  of  passion,  the  sacrament  of 
love ;  tbe  slender  curtain  that  shades  the  sanctuary  of  her  mar* 
riage-bed,  has  in  its  purity  the  splendour  of  the  mountam^snow, 
and  lor  its  protection  the  texture  of  the  mountain-adamant* 
Gentlemen,  that  national  sanctuary  has  been  invaded;  that 
venerable  divinity  has  been  violated ;  and  its  tenderest  pledges 
torn  from  their  shrine,  by  the  polluted  rapine  of  a  kindless,  heart- 
less, prayerlesB,  remoraeless  adulterer  I  To  you — religion  defiled, 
morals  insulted,  law  despised,  public  order  foully  violated,  and 
individual  happiness  wantonly  wounded,  make  their  melancholy 
appeal  You  will  hear  the  facts  with  as  much  patience  as  in- 
dignation will  allow. — ^I  will  myself  ask  of  jou  to  adjudge  them 
with  as  much  mercy  as  justice  will  adroit 

The  Plaintiff  in  thb  case  is  Jobh  Guthrie  ;  by  birth,  by  edu- 
cation, by  profession,  and  better  than  all,  by  practice  and  by 
principles,  a  gtfUlemofu  Believe  me,  it  is  not  from  the  common- 
place of  advocacy,  or  from  the  blind  partiality  of  friendship 
that  I  say  of  him,  that  whether  considering  the  virtues  that 
adorn  life,  or  the  blandishments  that  endear  it,  he  has  few  supe- 
riors. Surely,  if  a  spirit  that  disdained  dishonour,  if  a  heart  that 
kaew  not  guile,  if  a  life  above  reproach,  and  a  character  beyond 
saspicion,  could  have  been  a  security  against  misfortunes,  his  lot 
mast  have  been  happiness.  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  that  pro* 
fcsBon  to  which  he  was  an  ornament,  and  with  whose  members 
his  minlHM^  has  been  familiar;  and  I  say  of  him,  with  a  con- 
ftdence  that  defies  refutation,  that,  whether  we  consider  him  in 
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bis  pnvate  or  his  public  statioDy  as  a  roan  or  a  lawycTt  tbere 
never  breathed  that  being  less  capable  of  exciting  enmity  to- 
wards himselfy  or  of  offeringy  even  by  implicatioiiy  an  ofience  to 
others.  If  he  had  a  fault,  it  was,  that,  above  crime,  he  was 
above  suspicion ;  and  to  that  noblest  error  of  a  noble  nature  he 
has  fallen  a  victim.  Having  spent  his  youth  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  mind  which  must  have  one  day  led  him  to  eminence,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  profession  by  which  I  am  surrounded. 
PosBeasingy  as  he  did,  a  moderate  independence,  and  looking  for« 
ward  to  the  most  flattering  prospects,  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
select  amongst  the  other  sex,  some  friend  who  should  adorn  his 
fortunes,  and  deceive  his  toils.  He  found  such  a  friend,  or  thought 
he  found  her,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Warren,  the  only  daughter 
of  an  eminent  solicitor.  Young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished* 
she  was  **  adorned  with  all  that  earth  or  heaven  could  bestow  to 
make  her  amiable."  Virtue  never  found  a  fairer  temple ;  beauty 
never  veUed  a  purer  sanctuary ;  the  graces  of  her  mind  retained 
the  admiration  which  her  beauty  had  attracted ;  and  the  eye, 
which  her  charms  fired,  became  subdued  and  chastened  in  the 
modesty  of  their  association.  She  was  in  the  dawn  of  life,  with 
all  its  fragrance  round  her,  and  yet  so  pure,  that  even  the  blush 
which  sought  to  hide  her  lustre,  but  disclosed  the  vestal  deity 
that  burned  beneath  it  No  wonder  an  adoring  husband  antici- 
pated all  the  joys  this  world  could  give  him ;  no  wonder  that 
the  parental  eye,  which  beamed  upon  their  union,  saw,  in  the 
perspective,  an  old  age  of  happiness,  and  a  posterity  of  honour. 
Methinks  I  see  them  at  the  sacred  altar,  joining  those  hands 
which  Heaven  commanded  none  should  separate,  repaid  for 
many  a  pang  of  anxious  nurture  by  the  sweet  smile  of  filial 
piety;  and  in  the  holy  rapture  of  the  rite,  worshiping  the  power 
that  blesKd  their  children,  and  gave  them  to  hope  their  names 
should  live  hereafter.  It  was  virtue's  vision  I  None  but  fiends 
could  envy  it  Year  after  year  confirmed  the  anticipation ;  four 
lovely  children  blessed  their  union.  Nor  was  their  love  the  sum- 
mer passion  of  prosperity ;  mbfortune  proved,  afflictions  chas- 
tened it  Before  the  mandate  of  that  mysterious  Power,  which 
will  at  times  despoil  the  paths  of  innocence,  to  decorate  the  cha- 
riot of  triumphant  villany,  my  client  had  to  bow  in  silent  resig- 
nation. He  owed  his  adversity  to  the  benevolence  of  his  spirit ; 
he  **went  security  for  friends  ;^  those  friends  deceived  him,  and 
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obliged  to  seek  in  otber  lands,  that  nfe  asylum  whicfa 
bis  own  denied  him.  He  was  glad  to  accept  an  ofler  of  pnrfes- 
•ional  bnsinesi  in  Scotland  doling  his  temporarj  embarrassment 
With  m  conjugal  deTOtion«  Mrs.  Guthrie  accompanied  him ;  and 
in  her  smile  the  soil  of  a  stranger  was  a  home,  the  sorrows  of 
adversitj  were  dear  to  hinv — Daring  their  residence  in  Scotland, 
m  period  of  about  a  year,  jou  will  find  they  lired  as  they  had 
done  in  Ireland,  and  as  they  continued  to  do  until  tfiis  calamitous 
occurrence,  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  happiness.  You  shall 
hear,  most  satisfactorily,  that  their  domestic  life  was  unsullied 
and  undisturbed.  Happy  at  home,  happy  in  a  husband*s  love, 
happy  in  her  parents*  fondness,  happy  in  the  children  she  had 
nursed,  Mrs.  Guthrie  carried  into  every  circle — and  there  was 
no  circle  in  which  her  society  was  not  courted — ^that  cheerfiil- 
nem  which  never  was  a  compamoo  of  guilt,  or  a  stranger  to  in> 
XMrence.  My  client  saw  her  the  pride  of  his  family,  the  favour- 
He  of  his  friends, — at  once  the  organ  and  ornament  of  his  hap 
piaesB.  His  ambition  awoke,  his  industry  redoubled ;  and  that 
fertune,  which  though  for  a  season  it  may  frown,  never  totally 
abandons  probity  and  virtue,  had  begun  to  smile  on  him.  He 
was  beginning  to  rise  in  the  ranks  of  Us  compedtors,  and  rising 
witfi  such  a  character,  that  emulatioo  itself  rather  rejoiced  than 
envied.  It  was  at  this  crisis,  in  this,  the  noon  of  his  happiness, 
and  day-spring  of  his  fortune,  that,  to  the  ruin  of  both,  the  De- 
fendant became  acquainted  with  his  family.  With  the  serpent's 
wile,  and  the  serpent's  wickedness,  he  stole  into  Hie  Eden  of  do- 
SBestic  life,  poisoning  all  that  was  pure,  polluting  all  that  was 
lovely,  defying  God,  destroying  man ;  a  demon  in  the  disguise  of 
▼irtue,  a  herald  of  bell  in  the  paradise  of  innocence.  His  name. 
Gentlemen,  is  Williau  PaTBa  Baksr  Duvstavvillb  Stskiib; 
wouk)  think  he  had  epithets  enough,  without  adding  to 
the  title  of  Admlierer*  Of  his  character  I  know  but  little, 
and  I  am  sorry  I  know  so  much.  If  I  am  instructed  rightly,  he 
it  one  of  those  vain  and  vapid  coxcombs,  whose  vices  tinge  the 
firivolity  of  their  follies  with  something  of  a  more  odious 
daracter  than  ridkule— with  just  head  enough  to  contriv 
crime,  but  not  heart  enough  to  feel  (or  its  consequences ;  one  of 
Ibose  foshkmable  insects,  that  folly  has  painted,  and  fortune 
pknaed,  for  the  annoyance  of  our  atmosphere ;  dangerous  alike 
isi  their  torpidity  and  their  animitkm ;  infesting  vriiere  they  fly. 
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and  poiaoniiig  where  they  teptme^  It  was  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  Mr,  Fallon,  the  son  of  a  moet  respectable  lad  j,  then  resi- 
dent in  Temple-street,  and  a  near  relative  of  Mr. -Guthrie,  that 
the  defendant  and  this  unfortunate  woman  first  became  acquaint- 
ed:  to  such  an  introduction  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  omU  not 
possibly  attach.  Occupied  himself  in  his  professional  pursuits, 
my  client  had  little  leisure  tar  the  amusement  of  society;  how- 
ever, to  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Fallon,  her  son,  and  daughters, 
moving  in  the  first  circles,  unstained  by  any  possible  imputa- 
tion, he  without  hesitation  intrusted  all  that  was  dear  to  him. 
No  suspicion  could  be  awakened  as  to  any  man  to  whom  such  a 
female  as  Mrs.  Fallon  permitted  an  intimacy  with  her  daughten: 
while  at  her  house  then,  and  at  the  parties  which  it  originated, 
the  defendant  and  Mrs.  Guthrie  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
meeting.  Who  could  have  suspected,  that,  under  the  very  roof 
of  virtue,  in  the  presence  of  a  venerable  and  respected  matron, 
and  of  that  innocent  family,  whom  she  had  reared  up  in  the  sun- 
shine of  her  example,  the  roost  abandoned  profligate  could  have 
plotted  his  iniquities !  Who  would  not  rather  suppose,  that,  in 
the  rebuke  of  such  a  presence,  guilt  would  have  torn  away  the 
garland  from  its  brow,  and  blushed  itself  into  virtue.  But  the 
depravity  of  this  man  was  of  no  common  dye ;  the  asylum  of 
innocence  was  selected  only  as  the  sanctuary  of  his  crimes ;  and 
the  pure  and  the  spotless  chosen  as  his  associates,  because  they 
would  be  more  tmsuspected  subsidiaries  to  his  wickedness.  Nor 
were  his  manner  and  his  language  less  suited  than  his  society 
to  the  concealment  of  his  objects.  If  you  believed  himself,  the 
sight  of  sufiering  aflected  his  nerves;  the  bare  mention  of  immo^ 
rality  smote  upon  his  conscience ;  an  intercourse  with  the  conti- 
nental courts  had  refined  his  mmd  into  a  painful  sensibility  to 
the  barbarisms  of  Ireland?  and  yet  an  internal  tendeme»  lo> 
wards  his  native  land  so  irresistibly  impelled  him  to  improve  it 
by  his  residence,  that  he  was  a  hapless  victim  to  the  excess  of 
his  feelings ! — ^the  exquisiteness  of  his  polish  \ — and  the  excellence 
of  his  patriotism  1  His  English  estates,  he  said,  amounted  to  about 
lOfiOOL  a  year;  and  he  retained  in  Ireland  only  a  trifling  dOOOL 
more,  as  a  kind  of  trust  for  the  necesrities  of  its  inhabitants  I— 
In  short,  according  to  his  own  description,  he  was  in  religion  a 
taint,  and  in  morab  a  stoic — a  sort  of  wandering  philanthropist  I 
making,  like  the  S(esrMe,  who,  he  confessed,  had  the  honour  of  luB 
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•ad  his  f«— action,  a  Smlhmiiat  Joumeg  m  stturch  of  ob- 
jacte  Of  er  whom  hit  heart  might  weep,  and  hiiteiiability  expand 
itMlf  *  How  happj  it  it,  that,  of  the  philoMphic  profligate  only 
retainiog  the  vices  and  the  narae,  his  sashoess  has  led  to  die 
affost  of  crimes,  which  he  had  all  his  turpitude  to  commit,  with- 
out any  of  his  talents  to  embellidL 

It  was  by  arte  such  as  I  have  aUuded  to— by  protendiog  the 
most  strict  morality,  the  most  sensitive  honour,  the  most  high  and 
ttodeviating  principles  of  virtue^— that  the  defendant  banished 
eveiy  suspicion  of  his  designs.  As  far  as  appearances  went,  he 
was  exactly  what  he  described  himMl£  His  protenabns  to  mo- 
rak  he  supported  by  the  most  reserved  and  respectful  behaviour: 
hii  hand  was  lavish  m  the  distribution  of  his  charities ;  and  a 
ifleiidid  equipage,  a  numerous  retinue,  a  system  of  the  most 
profuse  and  prodigal  expenditure,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
ef  his  fortune.  Thus  circumstanced,  be  found  an  easy  admit- 
tance  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Fallon,  and  there  he  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  Mra  Guthrie ;  for  between  his  fiimily  and  that 
of  so  respectable  a  rehtive  as  Ifra  Fallon,  my  client  had  much 
anxiety  to  increase  the  connection.  They  visited  together  some 
af  the  public  amusements;  they  partook  of  some  of  the  fetes 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis;  but  upon  every  occasion 
lirk  Guthrie  was  accompanied  by  her  own  mother,  and  by  the 
f  eaper  table  females  of  Mrs.  Fallon's  iamily.  I  say  upon  etmn/ 
ocrasioo;  and  I  challenge  them  to  produce  one  single  instance  of 
those  innocent  excurnons,  upon  which  the  slanders  of  an  inter* 
esled  cafannny  have  been  let  loose,  in  which  this  unfortunate 
lady  was  not  matromwd  by  her  female  relatives,  and  those  some 
oftfiemostspotless  characters  in  society.  Between  Mr.  Guthrie 
aad  the  defendant,  the  acquaintance  was  but  slight  Upon  one 
ogfasinn  aloae  they  dined  together ;  it  was  at  the  house  of  the 
plaintiff^B  fother4n*law ;  and  that  you  may  have  some  illustration 
of  the  defendant's  character,  I  shall  briefly  mstance  his  conduct 
4it  this  dinner.  On  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Warren,  he  apok^ 
gpaed  for  any  deficiency  of  etiquette  in  his  vimt,  declaring  that 
he  had  been  seriously  occupied  in  arranging  the  affiiirs  of  his  k* 
nwnted  fother,  who,  though  tenant  for  Hfe,  had  contracted  debts 
Sa  an  enormous  amount  He  had  already  paid  upwards  of 
l^fiML  which  honour  and  not  kw  compelled  him  to  discharge; 
aa,  sweet  soul!  he  could  not  hMr  that  any  one  should  suflbr  un- 
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jimOj  b J  fak  fiunOy  1  Hn  rabtequent  coodiiet  was  quite 
■iteDl  with  this  hypocritical  preamble:  at  diiiiier»  he  sat  at  a 
tance  from  Mra  Guthrie;  expatiated  to  her  husband  upm  mat- 
ters  of  morality ;  entering  into  a  high-flown  panegyric  on  the 
virtues  of  domestic  life,  and  the  comlbrtBof  connubial  happine*; 
In  short,  had  there  been  any  idea  of  jealousy,  Us  manner  would 
have  banished  it ;  and  the  mind  must  have  been  wvwse  than  seqp- 
tical,  which  would  refuse  its  credence  to  his  nuface  morality. 
Gracious  Godl  when  the  heart  once  admitB  guilt  as  iti  associate, 
how  every  natural  emotion  flies  before  it  I  Surely,  surely,  here 
was  ascene  to  reclaim,  if  it  were  possible,  this  remorseless  defend- 
ant Admitted  to  her  father's  table  under  the  shield  of  hoqiilal- 
ity,  he  saw  ayoung  and  lovely  female  surrounded  by  her  parent^ 
her  husband,  and  her  children;  the  prop  of  those  parents'  age; 
the  idol  of  that  husband's  love;  the  anchor  of  those  childien^ 
helplessness;  the  sacred  orb  of  their  domestic  circle ;  giving  their 
smile  its  light,  and  their  bliss  its  being;  robbed  of  whose  beams^ 
the  little  lucid  world  of  their  home  must  become  chill,  uncheered, 
and  colourless  f<v  even  He  saw  them  happy,  he  saw  them  uni- 
ted ;  blessed  with  peace,  and  purity,  and  prolusion ;  throbbing 
with  sympathy  and  throned  in  love ;  depicting  the  innocence  of 
inflmcy,  and  the  joysof  manhood  before  the  venerable  eye  of  age, 
as  if  to  soften  the  farewell  of  one  world  by  the  pure  and  pictured 
antidpatiooofabetter.  Yet,  even  there,  hid  in  the  very  sun-beam 
of  that  happiness,  the  demon  of  its  destined  desolation  lurked 
Just  Heaven  I  of  what  materials  was  that  heart  composed,  which 
could  meditate  coolly  on  the  murder  of  such  enjoyments— wUch 
innormce  could  not  soften,  nor  peace  propitiate,  nor  hospitafity 
appease;  butwhich,  in  the  very  beam  and  bosom  of  its  benefoc- 
tioo,  warmed  and  excited  itself  into  a  more  vigorous  vemmt 
Was  there  no  sympathy  m  the  scene  t  Was  there  no  remorse  at 
the  crime  t    Was  there  no  horror  at  its  consequences  t 

*  Wer«  hoaoor,  YiitiM,  oootcimoe,  all  eziM ! 

Wm  dMi«  no  pity,  no  wlonrtnf  rath. 

To  ■bow  thoir  pmnte  ftndlinf  o^  Cbeir  child, 

Thoo  paint  the  rained  pair,  and  their  diatraetioa  wild  r*       Bdbm. 

Nol  nol  He  was  at  that  instant  planning  their  destruction;  and 
even  within  four  short  days  be  deliberately  reduced  those  parenti 
to  duldlessness,  that  husband  to  widowhood,  those  smiling  infants 
to  anticipate  orphanage,  and  that  peaceful,  hospitablet  confiding 
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imily,  to  helpia«»  fepekiB,  vranediable  nuAl— Upon  the  fint 
«b7  of  tiM  ewniDg  July,  Ifr.  ChiArie  wai  to  dine  witfi  the 
CttMymght  bv,  at  the  hotel  of  Portobella  It  is  a  custom,  I 
an  toUt  with  the  gentlemen  of  that  asBociation,  to  dine  to- 
gether previous  to  the  circuit ;  of  course  my  client  could  not 
have  drrorouriy  absented  himself  Mrs.  Guthrie  appeared  a 
little  feverish,  and  be  requested  that,  on  his  retiring,  she  wouU 
conyese  herself  to  rest ;  she  promised  him  she  would ;  and  when 
he  departed,  somewhat  abruptly,  to  put  some  letters  in  the  post- 
oAice,  she  exclaimed,  **  What !  John,  are  you  going  to  leave  me 
dras  f*  He  returned,  and  she  kissed  him.  They  seldom  parted, 
even  fer  any  time,  without  that  token  of  affection.  I  am  thus 
■■aate,  gentlemen,  that  you  may  see,  up  to  the  last  moment,  what 
Kttle  cause  the  husband  had  fer  suspicion,  and  how  impossible  it 
was  fer  him  to  feresee  a  perfidy,  wluch  nothing  short  of  infatua- 
tion could  have  produced.  He  proceeded  to  Us  companions 
with  no  other  regret  than  that  necessity,  for  a  moment,  forced 
him  from  a  home,  which  the  smile  of  aflection  had  never  ceased 
Id  endear  to  him.  After  a  day,  however,  passed,  as  such  a  day 
ought  have  been  supposed  to  pass,  in  the  flow  of  soul,  and  the 
phihtsopby  of  pleasure,  he  returned  home  to  share  his  happiness 
with  her,  without  whom  no  happiness  ever  had  been  perfect. 
Ahs  1  he  was  never  to  behold  her  more !  Imagine,  if  you  can, 
the  phreazy  of  his  astonishment,  in  being  informed  by  Mrs.  Por- 
ter, the  daughter  of  the  former  landlady,  that  about  two  hours 
befere,  At  had  attended  Bfrs.  Guthrie  to  a  confectioner's  shop, 
that  a  carriage  had  drawn  up  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  into 
which  a  gentleman,  whom  she  recognized  to  be  a  Mr.  Sterne, 
had  handed  her,  and  they  instantly  departed.  I  must  tell  you, 
there  ii  every  reason  to  beheve,  that  this  woman  was  the  confidant 
of  the  conqiiracy.  What  a  pity  that  the  object  of  that  guilty 
confidence  had  not  something  of  humanity ;  that  as  a  female,  die 
dU  not  feel  fer  the  character  of  her  sex ;  that,  as  a  mother,  she 
dU  not  mourn  over  the  sorrows  of  a  hdpless  family !  What  pangs 
might  she  not  have  spared! 

My  client  could  hear  no  more ;  even  at  the  dead  of  night  he 
rmhed  into  the  street,  as  if  in  its  own  dark  hour  he  could  dis- 
cover guilt's  receses.  In  vain  did  he  awake  the  peaceful  family 
of  the  horror-etruck  Mrs.  Falkm ;  in  vain,  with  the  parents  of  the 
ible  fugitive,  £d  he  mingle  the  tears  of  an  impotent  dis- 

K  7 
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IractioD ;  in  vain,  a  miserable  maniac,  did  be  travene  the  siknt 
•treetB  of  the  metropolis,  affiighting  virtue  from  its  slumber  mth 
the  spectre  of  its  own  ruin.  I  will  not  harrow  you  with  its  heart- 
rending recital  But  imagine  you  see  him,  when  the  day  had 
dawned,  returning  wretched  to  his  deserted  dwelling,  seeing  iD 
every  chamber  a  memorial  of  his  loss,  and  hearing  every  tongae- 
leas  object  eloquent  of  his  woe.  Imagine  you  see  him,  in  the 
reverie  of  his  grief,  trying  to  persuade  himself  it  was  all  a  vision, 
and  awakened  only  to  the  horrid  truth  by  his  helpless  children 
asking  for  iheir  mciher  I 

(jentlemen,  this  is  not  a  picture  of  the  fancy ;  it  literally  oc« 
curred ;  there  is  something  less  of  romance  in  the  reflectioQ 
which  his  children  awakened  in  the  mind  of  their  afflicted  father; 
he  ordered  that  they  should  be  immediately  habited  in  mourning. 
How  rational  sometimes  are  the  ravings  of  insanity !  For  all  the 
purposes  of  maternal  life,  poor  innocents,  they  have  no  mother! 
her  tongue  no  more  can  teach,  her  hand  no  more  can  tend  them: 
for  them  there  is  not  **  ^peculation  in  her  eyes  f  to  them  her  life 
is  something  worse  than  death ;  as  if  the  awful  grave  had  yawned 
her  forth,  she  moves  before  them  shrouded  all  in  sin,  the  guilty 
burden  of  its  peaceless  sepulchre.  Better,  far  better,  their  little 
feet  had  followed  in  her  funeral,  than  the  hour  which  taught  her 
value,  should  reveal  her  vice, — ^mourning  her  loss,  they  migfai 
have  blessed  her  memory ;  and  shame  need  not  have  rolled  iti 
fires  into  the  fountain  of  their  sorrow. 

As  soon  as  his  reason  had  become  sufficiently  collected,  Mr 
Guthrie  pursued  the  fugitives ;  he  traced  them  successively  U 
Kildare,  to  Carlow,  Waterford,  Milfordhaven,  on  through  Wales 
and  finally  to  Ufracombe,  in  Devonshire,  where  the  clue  was  lost 
I  am  glad  that,  in  this  route  and  restlessness  of  their  guilt,  as  th» 
crime  they  perpetrated  was  foreign  to  our  soil,  they  did  not  makf 
that  soil  the  scene  of  its  habitation.  I  will  n^  f<dlow  theor 
through  this  joyless  journey,  nor  brand  by  my  recoid  the  uncon- 
scious scene  of  its  pollution.  But  philosophy  never  taught,  thr 
pulpit  never  enforced,  a  more  imperative  morality  than  the  itin 
erary  of  that  accursed  tour  promulgates.  Oh  I  if  there  be  a  maic* 
or  matron  in  this  island,  balancing  between  the  alternative  of 
virtue  and  of  crime,  trembling  between  the  hell  of  the  seducei 
and  the  adulterer,  and  the  heaven  of  the  parental  and  the  nup- 
tial home,  let  her  pause  upon  this  one,  out  of  the  many  hwron  1 
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codd  Atfictj  mad  be  oopverted  I  vrill  give  yoa  the  relatioD  ia 
the  very  wordi  of  my  brief;  I  cannot  improve  upon  the  aimplicitj 
of  the  recild : 

**  On  the  7Ui  of  July  they  arrived  at  I^ford;  the  captam  of  the 
packet  dined  with  them,  and  was  astonished  at  the  magnificence 
of  her  drak^  (Poor  wretch  I  she  was  decked  and  adorned  for 
the  Mcriiice!)  The  next  day  they  dined  akmCi  Towards  evenings 
the  hoQsemaid,  pasnng  near  their  chamber,  heard  Bir.  Sterne 
teoUimgf  and  apparently  beating  her !  In  a  short  time  after,  Mrs. 
Guthrie  rushed  out  of  her  chamber  into  the  drawii^-room,  and 
throwing  herself  in  agony  upon  the  sola,  she  exclaimed.  Oh! 
wktU  am  umhtpfjf  tenick  lorn! — IlefimjfhomefWharelwashappiff 
foo  hofpjft  mduced  ty  a  man  who  hoi  deceived  me^ — JIfy  poor 
■OSBAVD 1  my  dlaor  cbujnibv  I  Oh  !  if  they  would  even  lei  my  UlUe 
WnxiAU  livewiih  me! — tl  noMhe  oome  coneolation  to  my  aaoKBir 

BBAaTi 

**  Mmm  !  nor  chiidfm  mora  can  tlM  bi^lioMt 

WeD  might  she  lament  over  her  &ilen  fortunes  I  well  might 
dba  rooum  over  the  memory  of  days  when  the  sun  of  heaven 
seemed  to  rise  but  for  her  happiness !  well  might  she  recall  the 
home  she  had  endeared,  the  children  she  had  nursed,  the  hapless 
husband,  of  whose  life  she  was  the  puke !  But  one  short  week 
bcfere,  this  earth  could  not  reveal  a  lovelier  vision  i — ^Virtue 
blessed,  aflfection  foUowed,  beauty  beamed  on  her ;  tfie  light  of 
every  eye,  die  charm  of  every  heart,  she  moved  along  in  cbudless 
chastity,  cheered  by  the  song  of  k>ve,  and  circled  by  the  splen« 
doors  she  created !  Behold  her  now,  the  loathsome  refuse  of  an 
adaheroQS  bed ;  festering  in  the  very  infection  of  her  crime ;  the 
seoff  and  scorn  of  their  unmanly,  merciless,  inhuman  author  I 
Bat  thus  it  ever  is  with  tfie  votaries  of  guilt ;  the  birth  of  their 
crime  is  the  death  of  their  enjoyment ;  and  the  wretch  who 
lings  his  ofering  on  its  altar,  falls  an  immediate  victim  to  the 
iame  of  his  devotion.  I  am  glad  it  is  so;  it  is  a  wise,  retributive 
fispeosatioQ ;  it  bears  the  stamp  of  a  preventive  Providence.  I 
rejoice  it  is  so,  in  the  present  mstance,  first,  because  this  prema* 
hue  inflictioo  must  insure  repentance  in  the  wretched  suflerer; 
and  next,  because,  as  this  adulterous  fiend  has  rather  acted  on 
the  suggestions  of  his  nature  than  Us  shape,  by  rebelling  against 
the  finest  impulse  of  man,  he  has  made  himself  an  outlaw  from 
the  ■ympatUes  of  humanity^— Whv  should  he  expect  that  charity 
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from  you,  which  he  would  not  spare  even  to  the  nybitiinet  he 
had  inflicted  I  For  the  honour  of  the  iorm  in  which  he  k  db- 
guised^  I  am  willing  to  hope  he  was  so  blinded  by  his  vice,  that 
he  did  not  see  the  full  extent  of  those  misfiortuoes.  If  he  had 
feelings  capable  of  being  touched*  it  is  not  to  the  (afled  victim  of 
her  own  weakness,  and  of  his  wickedness,  that  I  would  direct 
them.  There  is  something  in  her  crime  which  affiights  charity 
from  its  commiseration. 

But,  Gentlemen,  there  is  one,  over  whom  pity  may  moum,-^ 
for  he  is  wretched ;  and  mourn  without  a  blushr-r^or  he  isguilt^ 
less.  How  shall  I  depict  to  you  the  deserted  husband  t  To  every 
other  object  in  this  catalogue  of  calamity  there  is  one  stiun  at- 
tached which  checks  compasnon. — ^But  here— oh  I  if  ever  there 
was  a  man  amiable,  it  was  that  man— oh !  if  evor  there  was  a 
husband  fimd,  it  was  that  husband  His  hope,  his  joy,  his  ambi- 
tion was  domestic,  his  toils  were  forgotten  in  the  affections  of  his 
home ;  and  amid  every  adverse  variety  of  fortune,  hope  pointed  to 
his  children, — and  he  was  comforted  By  this  vile  act  that  hope 
is  blasted,  that  house  is  a  desert,  those  children  are  parentless  i 
In  vain  do  they  look  to  their  surviving  parent :  his  heart  is  broken, 
his  mind  is  in  ruins :  his  very  form  b  fading  from  the  earth.  He 
had  one  consolation,  an  aged  mother,  on  whose  life  the  reomanl 
of  his  fertimes  hung,  and  on  whose  protection  of  his  children  his 
remaining  prospects  rested ;  even  that  is  over ;  she  could  not  sur* 
vive  his  shame,  she  never  raised  her  head,  she  became  hearsed  in 
his  misfortune ; — ^be  has  followed  her  funeraL  If  this  be  not  the 
climax  of  human  misery,  tell  me  in  what  does  human  misery  god* 
sist  T  Wife,  parent,  fortune,  prospects,  happiness, — all  gone  at  once, 
— and  gone  for  ever!  For  my  part,  when  I  contemplate  this,  I  do 
not  wonder  at  the  impression  it  has  produced  on  him;  I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  laded  form,  the  dejected  air,  the  emaciated  coun- 
tenance, and  all  the  ruinous  and  mouldering  trophies,  by  which 
misery  has  marked  its  triumph  over  youth,  and  health,  and  hap- 
piness T  I  know,  that  in  the  hordes  of  what  is  called  fashionable 
life,  there  is  a  sect  of  philosophers,  wonderfully  patient  of  their  fel« 
kw-creatures'  sufierings ;  men  too  insensible  to  feel  for  any  one, 
or  too  selfish  to  feel  fi>r  others.  1  trust  there  is  not  one  amongst 
you  who  can  even  hear  of  such  calamities  without  affliction ;  or, 
if  there  be,  I  pray  that  he  may  never  know  their  import  by  expe* 
rience ;  that  having,  in  the  wilderness  of  tMs  world,  but  one  deart 
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dufing  object*  widioot  whose  participation,  blin  would  be  joyless, 
and  in  whose  sympathies  sorrow  has  fomid  a  charm;  whose 
smle  has  cheered  his  toO,  whose  love  has  pillowed  his  misfortunes, 
whose  angei-qririt,  guiding  him  through  danger,  and  darkness,  and 
despair,  amid  the  world's  frown  and  the  friend's  perfidy,  was  more 
than  friend,  and  world,  and  all  to  him !  God  forbid,  that  by  a 
TiBaitt^  wile,  or  a  villain's  wickedness,  he  should  be  taught  how 
to  appreciate  the  wo  of  others  in  the  dismal  solitude  of  his  own* 
Oh,  no  1 1  feel  ttiat  I  address  myself  to  human  beings,  who,  know- 
ing the  value  of  what  the  world  is  w<»ih,  are  capable  of  appro- 
dating  all  that  makes  it  dear  to  us. 

Observe,  however, — lest  this  crime  should  want  a^avation — 
observe,  I  beseech  you,  the  period  of  its  accomplishment  My 
client  was  not  so  young  as  that  the  elasticity  of  his  spirit  could 
rebound  and  bear  him  above  the  pressure  of  the  misfortune ;  nor 
was  he  withered  by  age  into  a  comparative  insensibility ;  but  just 
at  that  temperate  interval  of  manhood,  when  passion  had  ceased 
to  play,  and  reason  begins  to  operate ;  when  love,  gratified,  left 
him  nothing  to  desire ;  and  fidelity,  long  tried,  left  him  nothing 
Co  apprehend :  he  was  just,  too,  at  that  period  of  his  professional 
career,  when,  his  patient  industry  having  conquered  the  ascent, 
he  was  able  to  look  around  him  from  the  height  on  which  he 
rested.  For  this,  welcome  had  been  the  day  of  tumult,  and  the 
pale  midnight  lamp  succeeding;  welcome  had  been  the  drudgery 
of  ibrm ;  welcome  the  analysb  of  crime ;  welcome  the  sneer  of 
envy,  and  the  scorn  of  dulness,  and  all  the  spurns  which  **  patient 
merit  of  the  unworthy  takes."  For  this  he  had  encountered,  per* 
haps,  the  generous  rivalry  of  genius,  perhaps  the  biting  blasts  of 
poverty,  perhaps  the  eflE>rts  of  that  deadly  slander,  which,  coiling 
rovnd  the  cradle  of  his  young  ambition,  might  have  sought  to 
cnnh  him  in  its  envenomed  foldings. 

••  Ah!  who  can  toll  how  htfd  it  ii  to  elimh 
!%•  tlaep  whorv  FtnM*o  proud  temple  Mtim  •hrl 
Ah !  who  cut  tell  how  amtkf  a  aoal  aubtifiM 
Hath  fth  the  inflneaoa  of  malifnant  itar. 
And  wtfod  with  ftrtano  aa  oternal  war  ?** 

Can  such  an  injury  as  this  admit  of  justification?  I  think  the 
learned  counsel  will  concede  it  cannot  But  it  may  be  palliated. 
Let  us  tee  how. — Perhaps  the  defendant  was  young  and  thought* 
less;  perhaps  unmerited  prosperity  raised  him  above  the  pressure 
of  uslbrtune,  and  the  wild  impulses  of  impetuous  passion  impel* 
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led  him  to  a  purpose  at  wUch  hk  experience  would  hare  thoi- 
dered.  Quke  the  contrary.  The  noon  of  manhood  has  almost 
passed  over  lum:  and  a  jouth,  spent  in  the  recesses  of  a  debtor^ 
pris(H),  made  him  familiar  with  eveiy  fium  of  human  misery :  be 
saw  what  misfortane  was  ^— it  did  not  teach  him  pity :  he  saw 
the  efiects  of  gmlt  ;-«he  spumed  the  admonition. — Perhapi  in  the 
solitude  of  a  single  Ufe,  he  had  never  known  the  social  blessed- 
ness of  marriage; — he  has  a  wife  and  childroi;  or,  if  she  be  not 
his  wife,  she  is  the  victim  of  his  crime,  and  adds  another  to  the 
calender  of  his  seduction.  Certain  it  is,  he  has  little  childreut 
who  think  themselves  legitimate ;  will  his  advocates  defend  hin» 
by  proclaiming  their  bastardy  1  Certain  it  is,  there  is  a  wretched 
female,  his  own  cousin  too,  who  thinks  herself  his  wife ;  will  they 
protect  him,  by  proclaiming  he  has  only  deceived  her  into  being 
his  prostitute  ? — Perhap$  his  crime,  as  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Howard,  immortalized  by  Lord  ErBkine,may  have  found  its  origin 
in  parental  cruelty ;  it  might  perhaps  have  been  that  in  their  spring 
of  life,  when  fancy  waved  her  fairy  wand  around  them,  till  all 
above  was  sun-shine,  and  all  beneath  was  flowers ;  when  to  their 
clear  and  charmed  vision  this  ample  world  was  but  a  weedless 
garden,  where  every  tint  spoke  Nature's  loveliness,  and  every 
sound  breathed  Heaven's  melody,  and  eveiy  breexe  was  but 
bodied  fragrance ;  it  might  have  been  that,  in  this  ckmdless 
day,  Love  wove  his  roseate  bondage  round  them,  till  their  3roong 
hearts  so  grew  together,  a  separate  existence  ceased,  and  life 
itself  became  a  sweet  identity ;  it  might  have  been  that,  envious 
of  this  paradise,  some  worae  than  demon  tore  them  fixxn  eadi 
other  to  pine  for  years  in  absence,  and  at  length  to  perish  in  a 
palliated  impiety.  Oh  I  Gentlemen,  in  such  a  case,  Justice  her- 
self, with  her  uplifted  sword,  would  call  on  Mercy  to  preserve  the 
victim.  There  was  no  such  palliation: — ^the  perk)d  of  their 
acquaintance  was  little  more  than  sufficient  for  the  maturity  of 
their  crime ;  and  they  dare  not  libel  Love  by  shielding  under  its 
soft  and  sacred  name  the  loathsome  revels  of  an  adulterous  de- 
pravity.— /I  might  havebeen^  the  husband's  cruelty  left  a  too  easj 
inroad  for  seduction.  \^11  they  dare  assert  itf  Ah!  too  well 
they  know  he  would  not  let  ^  the  winds  of  heaven  visit  her  face 
too  roughly.**  Monstrous  as  it  is,  I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  they 
mean  to  rest  upon  an  opposite  palliation :  I  have  heard  it  ru* 
moured,  that  they  mean  to  rest  the  wife's  infidelity  upon  the 
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hmbmndf^  (cmiaom^  I  know  that  guilt,  in  its  oonceptioD  mean, 
and  in  alt  coaamiaHon  tremttloiifl,  is,  in  iti  exposure,  desperate  and 
audacious.  I  know  that,  in  the  fi^gitive  panic  of  its  retreat  it 
will  stop  to  fling  its  Parthian  poisons  upon  the  justice  that  pur- 
sues it  But  I  do  hope,  had  and  abandoned,  and  hopeless  as  their 
cause  is^ — I  do  hope,  ibr  the  name  of  human  nature,  that  I  have 
been  deceived  in  the  rumours  of  this  unnatural  defence.  Merci* 
ful  God  I  is  it  in  the  presence  of  this  venerable  Court,  is  it  in  the 
hearing  of  this  virtuous  juiy,  is  it  in  the  aenith  of  an  enlightened 
age^  that  I  am  to  be  told,  because  female  tenderness  was  not 
watched  with  worse  than  Spanish  vi^lance,  and  harassed  with 
wone  than  eastern  severity ;  because  the  marriage-contract  is 
not  converted  into  the  curse  of  incarceration ;  because  woman  is 
allowed  the  dignity  of  a  human  soul,  and  man  does  not  degrade 
himself  into  a  human  monster;  because  the  vow  of  endearment 
ii  not  made  the  vehicle  of  deception,  and  the  altar's  pledge 
is  not  become  the  pas^mrt  of  a  barbarous  perjury;  and  that  too 
iaa  land  of  courage  and  chivalry,  where  the  female  ibrm  has  been 
held  as  a  patent  direct  from  the  Divinity,  bearing  in  its  chaste 
and  charmed  helplessness  the  assurance  of  its  strength,  and  the 
amulet  of  its  protection :  am  I  to  be  told,  that  the  demon  adul- 
terer is  therefore  not  only  to  perpetrate  his  crimes,  but  to  vindi- 
cate himself  through  the  very  virtues  he  has  violated  1  I  can- 
not befieve  it ;  I  dismisi  the  supposition ;  it  is  roost  "  monstrous, 
Ami,  and  unnatural**  Suppose  that  the  plaintiff  pursued  a  dif- 
ferent principle ;  suppose,  that  his  conduct  had  been  the  reverse 
of  what  it  was ;  suppose,  that  in  place  of  being  kind,  he  had  been 
cruel  to  this  deluded  female ;  that  he  had  been  her  tyrant,  not 
her  protector ;  her  jailor,  not  her  husband ;  what  then  might  have 
been  the  defence  d*  the  adulterer  7  Might  he  not  then  say,  and 
say  with  speckMisness.  ^True,  I  seduced  her  into  crime,  but  it  was 
to  save  her  from  cruelty;  true,  she  is  my  oAiAerest,  because  he 
was  her  dapoL^  Happily,  Gentlemen,  he  can  say  no  such  thing* 
I  have  heard  it  said,  too,  during  the  ten  months  of  calumny,  for 
which,  by  every  species  of  legal  deby,  they  have  procrastinated 
this  trial,  that  next  to  the  impeachment  of  the  husband*s  ten- 
derness, they  mean  to  rdy  on  what  they  libel  as  the  levity  of 
their  unhappy  victim  I  I  know  not  by  what  right  any  man,  but 
abofve  all,  a  married  man,  presumes  to  scrutinize  into  the  con- 
duct of  a  married  female.    I  know  not.  Gentlemen,  how  you 
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from  becoming  wandering  be^arsyaa  well  as  orphans  <»  the  bee 
of  this  earth.  Oh,  I  know  I  need  not  ask  this  verdict  from  jour 
mercy;  Ineed  not  extofrt  it  from  jour  compasrion;  I  will  receive  it 
finom  jour  justice.  I  do  conjure  you,  not  as  fathers,  but  as  hot- 
bands : — not  as  husbands  but  as  citizens : — not  as  citisens,  but  at 
men : — ^not  as  men,  but  as  Christians: — bj  all  jour  obligaticNiB, 
public,  private,  moral,  and  religious ;  bj  the  hearth  prrfaned;  bj 
the  home  desolated ;  bj  the  canonsof  the  living  God  Ibullj  spumed ; 
— save,  oh !  save  jour  fire-sides  firom  the  contagion,  jour  couDtij 
from  the  crime,  and  perhaps  thousands,  jet  unborn,  from  tbe 
shame,  and  sin,  and  sorrow  of  this  example  I 
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awfal  M  jqf  yeipoiMihility  1  Idonotdoubttbatyott^nUdiichai^ 
jomielvet  «f  tt  as  becomes  your  characters  I  am  sore,  indeed, 
that  joa  will  nooni  with  me  over  the  ahnost  solitarj  defect  in 
our  othe^piae  matchleas  system  of  jiiriqpnidencet  which  leaves 
the  perpetrators  of  snch  an  bjury  as  this,  sabject  to  no  amerce- 
ment but  that  of  money.  I  think  you  w31  lament  the  failure 
of  the  great  Cicoro  of  our  age,  to  bring  such  an  oflence  within 
the  cogyiiauice  of  a  criminal  jurisdiction ;  it  was  a  subject  suited 
to  his  legisiatiiw  mmd,  worthy  of  his  feeling  heart,  worthy  of  his 
iamortal  eloquence.  I  cannot,  my  Lord,  even  remotely  allude  to 
Lord  Enkmef  without  gratifying  myself  by  saying  of  him,  that, 
by  the  rare  union  of  all  that  was  learned  in  law  with  all  that  was 
licad  in  eloquence,  by  the  singularcombination  of  all  that  was  pure 
in  morals  with  all  that  was  profimnd  in  wiwlom ;  he  has  stamped 
upon  every  action  of  his  Efe  the  blended  authority  of  a  great  mind 
sjid  an  unquestionable  conviction.  I  think,  Gentlemen,  you  will 
ifgre t  the  feilure  of  such  a  man  in  such  an  object  The  mercilesi 
murderer  may  have  manlinesi  to  plead;  the  highway  robber 
may  have  want  to  palliate;  yet  they  both  are  objects  of  criminal 
tnllirtiwi :  but  the  murderer  of  connubial  blias,  who  commits  his 
crime  in  secrecy ; — the  robber  of  domestic  joys,  whose  very 
wealth,  as  in  this  case,  may  be  his  instrument  ^--be  is  sufiered  to 
calculate  on  the  infernal  fiune  which  a  superfluous  and  unfelt 
expenditure  may  purchase.  The  bw,  however,  is  so,  and  we 
moit  only  adopt  the  remedy  it  aflbrds  us.  In  your  adjudication  of 
that  reinedy,  I  do  not  ask  too  much,  vriien  I  ask  the  full  extent  <tf 
your  capability;  how  poor,  even  so,  is  the  wretched  remuneratkm 
far  an  injury  which  nothing  can  repair^ — for  a  km  which  nothing 
can  aOeviatet  Do  you  think  that  a  mine  could  recompense  my 
cBeat  far  the  farfeiture  of  her  who  was  dearer  than  life  to  him  t 

••  Oh,  had  ih«  beM  bal  tiM, 
Thoof h  bMv«B  had  iiMds  him  Mieh  asolhw  mrld, 
Of  0B«  «itif«  and  jwrfiMl  ehryioUto 
Be4  Ml  •Bohug*  hw  frr  U  !** 

Ipatittoaayofyou,whatwouldyou  take  to  stand  in  his  situa- 
tisa?  What  would  you  take  to  have  your  prospects  blasted,  your 
prefcision  despoOed,  your  peace  ruined,  your  bed  profaned,  your 
parents  heart-broken,  your  children  parentlesit  Believe,  Gen- 
tkamn,  if  it  were  not  for  thoie  chiUren,  he  would  not  come  here 
to  «lay  to  seek  luch  remuneration ;  if  it  were  not  that,  by  your 
verdict,  you  may  pre  vent  thoie  little  innocent  defrauded  wretches 
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though  an  that  the  venom  of  a  venal  turpitude  could  pour  upon 
the  patriot,  must  with  their  alternate  apparition  aflUct*  affiightt 
and  humSiate  you,  still  do  I  hope,  that  over  flw  chamel-hooie 
of  crime— over  this  very  sepulchre,  where  corruption  sits  en- 
throned upon  the  merit  it  has  murdered,  that  voice  is  at  lei^;th 
about  to  be  heard,  at  which  the  martyred  victim  will  arise  to 
vindicate  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  prove  that  even  in  its 
worst  adversity  there  is  a  might  and  imnKMtality  in  virtue. 

The  PlaintHS)  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard,  is  the  Rev.  Gome- 
lius  O'Mullan ;  he  is  a  clei^man  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
became  invested  with  that  venerable  appellation,  so  fiu*  back  as 
September,  1804.  It  is  a  title  which  you  know,  in  this  country, 
no  rank  ennobles,  no  treasure  enriches,  no  establishment  supports; 
its  possessor  stands  undisguised  by  any  rag  of  this  worid^  de- 
coration, resting  all  temporal,  all  eternal  hope  upon  his  toil,  his 
talents,  his  attainments,  and  his  piety— doubtless,  after  all,  the 
highest  honours,  as  weU  as  the  most  imperidiable  treasures  of 
the  man  of  Ghkl.  Year  after  year  passed  over  my  client,  and 
each  anniversary  only  gave  him  an  additional  title  to  these  qua- 
lifications. His  precept  was  but  the  handmaid  to  his  practice ; 
the  sceptic  heard  him,  and  was  convinced ;  the  ignorant  attended 
him,  and  were  taught;  he  smoothed  the  death-bed  of  too  heed- 
less weald) ;  he  rocked  the  cradle  of  the  infant  charity ;  oh,  do 
wonder  he  walked  in  the  sunshine  of  the  public  eye,  no  wonder 
he  toiled  through  the  pressure  of  the  public  benediction.  This 
is  not  an  idle  declamation;  such  was  the  result  his  ministry 
produced,  that  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  its  commence- 
ment, neariy  20002.  of  voluntary  subscription  enlarged  the  tem- 
ple where  such  precepts  were  taught,  and  such  piety  exemplified. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  Mr.  O'Mullan,  when  a  dissolution  of 
parliament  took  place,  and  an  unexpected  contest  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Derry,  threw  that  county  into  unusual  commotioD. 
One  of  the  can^dates  was  of  the  Ponsonby  family — a  familT 
devoted  to  the  interests,  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  Ireland ;  he 
naturally  thought  that  his  parliamentary  conduct  entitled  him 
to  the  vote  of  every  Catholic  in  the  land;  and  so  it  did,  not  only 
of  every  Catholic  but  of  every  CSiristian  who  preferred  the  dif- 
fusion of  tiie  Gospel  to  the  ascendancy  of  a  sect,  and  loved  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  better  than  the  pretensions  of  a 
party.    Perhaps  you  will  think  with  me«  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
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ioteNrt  thrown  aboat  that  eventt  when  I  teD  jiw, 

ibmt  the  mndidete  on  that  occasion  was  the  lamented  Hero  over 

whose  tomb  the  tean»  not  onlj  of  Ireland,  but  of  Enrope,  have 

been  so  latelj  shed ;  he  who,  mid  the  blossoDM  of  the  world's 

chivalrj,  died  conquering  a  deathless  name  upon  the  field  of 

Waterloo.    He  applied  to  Mr.  aMuUan  for  his  interest,  and 

that  inCeiest  was  cheerfully  given,  the  concurrence  of  his  bishop 

having  been  previously  obtained.     Mr.  Ponsonby  succeeded; 

and  a  dinner,  to  which  all  parties  were  invited,  and  from  which 

all  party  spirit  was  expected  to  absent  itself,  was  given  to  com- 

memoffale  one  common  triumph — the  purity  and  the  privileges 

of  electioDi    In  other  countries,  such  an  expectation  might  be 

natural;  the  exercise  of  a  noble  constitutional  privilege,  the 

triumph  of  a  great  popular  cause,  might  not  unaptly  expand  it* 

self  in  the  intercourse  of  the  board,  and  unite  all  hearts  in  the 

natural  bond  of  festive  commemoration.    But,  ahs.  Gentlemen, 

m  this  unhappy  land,  such  has  been  the  result,  whether  of  our 

feuks,  our  fellies,  or  our  misfertunes,  that  a  detestable  disunion 

eottverts  tlie  very  balm  of  the  bowl  into  poison,  commissioning  its 

vile  and  hapf^  oflspring,  to  turn  even  our  festivity  into  famine. 

My  client  was  at  this  dinner ;  it  was  not  to  be  endured  that  a 

CathoBc  diould  pollute  with  his  presence  the  civic  festivities  of 

the  lojal  Londonderry !  such  an  intrusion,  even  the  acknowledged 

sanctity  of  his  character  could  not  excuse ;  it  became  necessary 

to  insult  him.  There  is  a  toast,  which,  perhaps,  few  in  this  united 

country  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing,  but  it  is  the  invariable 

wmtchwoid  of  the  Orange  orgies ;  it  is  briefly  entitted  **  The 

glorious,  pious,  and  inunortal  memory  of  the  great  and  good  King 

William.^  I  have  no  doubt  the  simplicity  of  your  understandings 

is  paxxled  how  to  discover  any  offence  in  the  commemoration  of 

the  Revolution  Hero.    The  loyalists  of  Derry  are  more  wise  in 

their  generation.     There,  when  some    Bacchanalian   bigots 

to  avert  the  intrusive  visitations  of  their  own  memory,  they 

by  violating  the  memmy  of  King  William.*    Those 


*  m*  loyal  IomC,  handed  down  bj  Oriiiga  tnditioo,  ia  literally  aa  Afloara,— 

va  fira  it  Ar  tba  adiScatioii  of  tba  Mlar  iataad. 

*Tka  (hriaH,  plaot,  and  imniortal  meoory oTtlia  fraat  and  good  KiafWilliani, 

flsd  «i  flan  Pope  and  Popery,  JaaMa  and  ilafary,  braae  monay  and  woodan 

lasi  S  keia  la  bad  loak  la  tba  Popa,  and  a  banpen  ropa  to  all  Popirti       ." 

It  le  dranb  bnaeUaf ,  if  they  cannot  eland,  nine  timee  ninoi  amid  variooa  nya- 

wfalah  aoaa  bat  tba  €uet  can  ooopcabend* 
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who  happen  to  have  shoes  or  silver  in  their  fraternity— no  verf 
u^ual  occurrence — thank  His  Majesty  that  the  shoes  are  not 
wooden,  and  that  the  silver  is  not  brasi^  a  convnodity,  by  the  byCf 
of  which  any  legacy  would  have  been  quite  superfluouSi  The 
Pope  cmnes  in  for  a  pious  benediction;  and  the  toast  conchries 
with  a  patriotic  wish,  for  all  his  persuasion,  by  the  consummataon 
of  whidi  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  hempen  manufactures  of 
this  country  would  experience  a  very  considerable  consumptiiio. 
Such,  Gentlemen,  is  the  enlightened,  and  liberal,  and  eocaal  sen* 
timent  of  which  the  first  sentence,  all  that  is  usually  given,  forms 
the  suggestion.  I  must  not  omit  that  it  isgenerally  taken  stand* 
ing,  always  providing  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  ocmpmny.  This 
toast  was  pointedly  given  to  insult  Mr.  O'Mullan.  Naturattf 
averse  to  any  altercation,  his  most  obvicws  course  was  to  ^nil 
the  company,  and  this  he  did  immediately.  He  was,  howeyer» 
as  immediately  recalled  by  an  intimation,  that  the  Catholic 
question,  and  might  its  claims  be  considered  justly  and  Uberally, 
had  been  toasted  as  a  peace-ofiering  by  Sir  George  HilU  the  Gty 
Recorder.  My  client  had  no  gall  in  his  di^iosition;  he  at  once 
clasped  to  hb  heart  the  friendly  overture,  and  in  such  phrase  as 
his  simplicity  supplied,  poured  forth  the  gratitude  of  that  heart 
to  the  liberal  Recorder.  Poor  O'Mullan  had  the  wisdom  to 
imagine  that  the  politician's  compliment  was  the  man's  con viction* 
and  that  a  table  toast  was  the  certain  prelude  to  a  parliamentary 
sui&age.  Despising  all  experience,  he  applied  the  adage,  Colimi 
non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  curruntf  to  the  Irish  patriot* 
I  need  not  paint  to  you  the  consternation  of  Sir  George,  at  so 
unusual  and  so  unparliamentary  a  construction.  He  indignantly 
disclaimed  the  intention  imputed  to  him,  denied  and  deprecated 
the  un&shionable  inference,  and  acting  on  the  broad  scale  of  an 
impartial  policy,  gave  to  one  party  the  weight  of  his  vote,  and 
to  the  other,  the  (no  doubt  in  his  opinion)  equally  valuable  ac- 
quisition of  his  eloquence ;  by  the  way,  no  unusual  compromise 
amongst  modem  politicians. 

The  proceedings  of  this  dinner  soon  became  public  Sir  George 
you  may  be  sure,  was  little  in  love  with  his  notoriety.  However 
Gentlemen,  the  suflerings  of  the  powerful  are  seldom  without 
qrnipathy ;  if  they  receive  not  the  solace  of  the  disinterested  and 
tfie  nncere,  they  are  at  least  sure  to  find  a  substitute  in  the  mi- 
serable professions  of  an  interested  hypocrisy.    Who  could  ima- 
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gme,  that  Sir  George,  of  all  men,  was  to  drink  from  the  spring 
of  CWtbolic  cooaobtioD  ?  yet  8o  it  happened  Two  men  of  that 
oomamnioo  had  the  hardihood  and  Ae  servilitj  to  frame  an 
addroB  to  Urn,  reflecting  upon  the  pastor,  who  was  its  pride  and 
its  ornament  This  address,  with  the  most  obnozioas  oommenta* 
ries,  was  instantly  published  by  the  Deny  Journalist,  who  from 
diat  hour,  down  to  the  period  of  his  ruin,  has  never  ceased  to 
persecule  my  cfient,  wifli  all  that  the  most  deliberate  falsehood 
could  invent,  and  all  that  Ae  roost  infuriate  bigotry  could  perpe- 
trate. This  journal,  I  may  as  well  now  describe  to  you :  it  is  one 
of  the  numerous  pubKcatioBs  which  the  misfortunes  of  this  un- 
happy land  have  generated,  and  which  has  grown  into  consider* 
able  affluence  by  the  sad  contributions  of  the  public  calamity. 
There  is  not  a  provincial  village  in  Ireland  which  some  such 
official  fiend  does  not  infest,  fieibricating  a  gaaette  of  fraud  and 
Uoehood,  upon  all  who  presume  to  advocate  her  interests,  or 
uphold  the  ancient  religion  of  her  people ; — the  worst  foes  c( 
govemonent,  under  pretence  of  giving  it  assbtance ;  the  deadliest 
snemies  to  the  Irish  name,  under  the  mockery  of  supporting  its 
character;  the  most  Bcentioos,  irreligious,  illiterate  banditti 
that  ever  polluted  the  fair  fieMs  of  literature,  under  the  spoliated 
banner  of  (ke  press.  Bkiated  with  the  public  spoil,  and  bk)oded 
in  the  chase  of  character,  no  abilities  can  arrest,  no  piety  can  awe ; 
no  mafoftune  aflect,  no  benevolence  'conciliate  them;  the  repu> 
tition  of  die  living,  and  the  memory  of  the  dead,  are  equally 
phmdeied  in  their  desohiting  progress;  even  the  awful  sepulchre 
aflbrdi  not  an  asylum  to  their  selected  victim.  HvHAif  Htbh as  ! 
they  wiH  rush  into  the  sacred  receptacle  of  death,  goiging  their 
ravenous  and  brutal  rapine  amid  the  memorials  of  our  last  in* 
fimky !  Such  is  a  loo  true  picture  of  what,  I  hope  unautho* 
fiscdlj,  immimes  itself  the  ministerial  press  of  Irehad.  Amid 
that  poHuted  press,  it  is  for  you  to  say,  whether  The  Lomkmienj 
■fcwnui  stands  on  an  infamous  devation.  When  this  address  was 
pabliAed  in  the  name  of  the  GatfaoUcs,  that  calumniated  body, 
as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  became  universaily  indigimnt 

Ton  flsay  remember,  Gentlemen,  amongst  the  many  expedients 
resorted  to  by  Ireland,  for  the  recovery  of  her  rights,  after  she 
had  knelt  session  after  sesskm  at  the  bar  of  the  legislature,  co- 
vered with  the  wounds  of  glory,  otm  ptsyu^g  ftdennpHoHjTfUM  thB 
tkmm  ikai  rtmwrdei  ikem  ^—jfm  owy  reonember,  I  say,  amongst 
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oiany  vain  expedients  of  supplication  and  remonstrance,  her  Ci^ 
tboUc  populati(»i  delegated  a  board  to  consult  on  tbeir  a&irsp 
and  forward  their  petition.  Of  that  body,  fashicMiable  as  the 
topic  has  now  become,  far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  with  disreqiect 
It  contained  much  talent,  much  integrity ;  and  it  exhibited  what 
must  eiier  be  to  me  an  interesting  spectacle— a  great  bod^of  my 
fellow  men,  and  fellow  christians,  claiming  admitwion  into  that^ 
constitution  which  their  ancestors  had  achieved  by  their  valour, 
and  to  which  they  were  entitled  as  their  inheritance*  This  is 
no  time,  this  is  no  place  for  the  discussion  of  that  question ;  but 
since  it  does  force  itself  incidentally  upon  me,  I  will  say,  that 
as  on  the  one  hand,  I  cannot  fancy  a  despotism  more  impious,  or 
more  inhuman,  than  the  political  abasement  here,  on  account  of 
that  faith  by  which  men  hope  to  win  a  happy  eternity  here- 
after ;  so  on  the  other,  I  canvot  favct  a  vision  iv  its  aspbct  noax 

OlVUrS  THAir  the  BTEaVAL  CROSS,  RBD  WITHTHS  MARTTR'S  RIXXMI, 
AND  RADUNT  WITH  THS  PILGRIM'S  HOPS.  RBARBO  BY  THB  PATRIOT 
AND  THB  CHRISTIAN  RAND  mOH  IN  THB  VAN  OP  UNrVBRSAL  UBBRTT. 

Of  this  board  the  two  volunteer  firamers  of  the  address  happened 
to  be  members.  The  body  who  deputed  them,  instantly  Assem- 
bled and  declared  their  delegation  void.  You  would  suppose. 
Gentlemen,  that  after  this  decisive  public  brand  of  reprobation, 
those  officious  meddlers  would  have  avoided  its  recurrence,  by 
retiring  from  scenes  for  which  nature  and  education  had  totally 
unfitted  them.  Far,  liowever,  from  acting  under  any  sense  of 
shame,  those  excluded  outcasts  even  sununoned  a  meeting  to  i^ 
peal  from  the  sentence  the  public  opinion  had  pronounced  on 
them.  The  meeting  assembled,  and  after  almost  the  day's  de- 
liberation on  their  conduct,  the  former  sentence  was  unanimously 
confirmed.  The  men  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  attend  them* 
selves ;  but  at  a  late  hour,  when  the  business  was  concluded, 
when  the  resolutions  had  passed,  when  the  chair  was  vacated, 
when  the  multitude  was  dispersing,  they  attempted,  with  sooie 
Orange  followers,  to  obtrude  into  the  chapel,  which  in  laige  ci- 
ties, such  as  Deny,  is  the  usual  place  of  meeting.  An  angiy 
qiirit  arose  among  the  people.  Mr.  O'Mullan,  as  was  his  duly» 
locked  the  doon  to  preserve  the  house  of  God  from  profanatioiw 
and  addressed  the  crowd  in  such  terms  as  induced  them  to  le* 
pair  peaceably  to  their  respective  habitatioos.  I  need  not  paint 
to  you  the  Utter  emotioni  with  which  these  deservedly  diiap» 
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pjJBted  neft  wete  agitated.  All  heU  wai  at  work  wiiUii  tbem, 
aad  a  oompimcy  wai  hatched  agaiul  the  peace  of  my  cUent, 
the  vikit,  the  Ibuleit,  the  most  inienial  that  ever  nee  deviied» 
or  deoioos  eiecated.  Retrained  froon  exdtiag  a  riot  by  bk  in- 
tcfieitaoe^  they  aetnally  iwore  a  riot  agaimt  hhn,  prooecated 
him  lo  cooTictieiii  worked  od  the  decajing  totelleet  of  bis  bUiop 
to  deiert  him,  and  amid  the  aavage  war-whoop  of  thb  slanderous 
Journal,  all  along  inilaming  the  public  mind  by  Hbeb  the  nwst 
atrocious,  finally  flung  this  poor,  rriigiwis,  unofending  priest,  into 
a  damp  and  desolate  dungeon,  where  the  very  iron  that  bound, 
had  mora  of  humanity  than  the  depots  that  surrounded  him.  I 
am  told,  they  triumph  much  in  this  convictioo.  I  seek  not  to 
impugn  the  Tordict  of  that  jury ;  I  have  no  doubt  they  acted 
csmcientiously.  It  wei^  not  with  me  that  every  member  of  my 
€lient*s  creed  was  carefully  emlnded  from  that  jury — no  doubi 
Aejf  mded  cowtciewlisiiily.  It  weighs  not  with  me  diat  every  man 
impannelled  on  the  trial  of  the  priest,  was  exclusively  Protestant, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  dty  so  prejudiced,  that  not  long  ago,  by  their 
Corporation  law,  no  Gstholic  dare  breathe  the  air  of  heaven 
within  its  walls  no  dotii  ikeg  aeied  comdeniUmahf.  It  weighs 
not  with  me,  that  not  three  days  previously,  one  of  that  jury 
was  heard  publicly  to  declare,  he  wiriied  he  could  persecute  the 
Papirt  to  hk  death— no  ifaiibl  1A9  adstf  oonfcjsniioiijfy*  It  weighs 
not  with  ase,  that  the  public  mind  had  been  so  inflamed  by  the 
exasperation  of  this  libeller,  that  an  impartial  trial  was  utterly 
iuipnsnhle  Let  them  enjoy  their  triumph.  But  for  mys^, 
knowing  him  as  I  do,  here  in  the  teeth  of  that  conviction,  I  de* 
dare  it,  I  would  rather  be  that  man,  so  a^rsed,  so  imprisoned, 
m  pcmecwted,  and  kam  ki$  confcionMieit,  than  stand  the  high- 
est of  the  courtliest  rabble  that  ever  crouched  beibre  the  foot  of 
power,  or  fed  upon  the  people-plundered  ahns  of  despotism. 
Oil,  of  short  duration  is  such  demoniac  triumph.  Oh,  blind  and 
groundlem  is  the  hope  of  vice,  imagining  its  victory  can  be  more 
than  tat  the  moment.  Thb  very  day  I  hope  will  prove,  that  if 
rirtne  sufiers,  it  is  but  for  a  season ;  and  that  sooner  or  kter, 
their  patience  tried,  and  their  purity  testified,  prosperity  will 
owwn  the  interests  of  probity  and  worth. 

Ferhaps  you  imagine.  Gentlemen,  that  his  person  imprisoned, 
km  iMuftimiim  gone,  his  prospects  ruined,  and  what  be  held  dearer 
than  nllthis  character  defamed;  the  malice  of  his  enemies  might 
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have  rested  from  penecution.  ^Thiu  bad  befiinsi  bat  wofse 
remaios  behiDd."  Attend*  I  beseech  you,  to  what  now  followii 
because  I  have  come,  in  order,  to  the  particular  Ubel,  which  we 
have  selected  from  the  innumerable  calunmies  of  this  Joonial, 
and  to  which  we  call  your  peculiar  ccmsideratioD.  Business  of 
nxMnent,  to  the  nature  of  which  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  present^ 
to  advert,  called  Mr.  O'Mullan  to  the  metropolis.  Through  the 
libels  of  the  Defendant,  he  was  at  this  time  in  diifavour  with  his 
bishop,  and  a  rumour  had  gone  abroad,  that  he  was  never  again 
to  revisit  lus  ancioit  congregation.  The  Bishop  in  the  interim 
returned  to  Derry,  and  on  the  Sunday  following,  went  to  officiate 
at  the  parish  chapeL  All  ranks  crowded  tremulous^  round  him; 
the  widow  sought  her  guardian;  the  orphan  his  protector ;  the 
poor  their  patron;  the  rich  their  guide ;  the  ignorant  their  pas* 
tor ;  all,  all,  with  one  vmce,  demanded  his  recal,  by  whose  absence 
the  graces,  the  charities,  the  virtues  of  life,  were  left  orphans  in 
their  communion.  Can  you  imagine  a  more  interesting  spectacle  T 
The  human  mind  never  conceived — ^the  human  hand  never  de» 
picted  a  more  instructive  or  delightful  picture.  Yet,  will  you 
believe  it  I  out  of  this  very  circumstance  the  Defendant  frbri- 
cated  the  most  audadous,  and,  if  possible,  the  most  cruel  of  his 
libels.  Hear  his  words; — ^  O'MuUan,**  says  he,  ^  was  convicted 
and  degraded,  for  assaulting  his  own  Bishop,  and  the  Recorder 
of  Derry,  in  the  parish  chapel  I"  Observe  the  disgusting  malig- 
nity of  the  libel— observe  the  crowded  damnation  which  it  ac- 
cumulates on  my  client— observe  all  the  aggravated  crime  which 
it  embraces^ — ^First,  be  assaults  his  venerable  Bishop— the  great 
ecclesiastical  patron,  to  whom  he  was  sworn  to  be  obedient,  and 
against  whom  he  never  conceived  or  articulated  irreverence. 
Next,  he  assaults  the  Recorder  of  Derry — a  privy  counsellor, 
flie  su[Mreme  municipal  authority  of  the  city.  And  where  does 
he  do  soT  Gracious  God,  in  the  very  temple  of  thy  worship  I 
That  is,  says  the  inhuman  libeller — he  a  dtiaen — he  a  clergyman 
insulted  not  only  the  civil  but  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in  the 
faceof  man  andin  the  house  of  prayer;  trampling  contumelioosly 
upon  all  human  law,  amid  the  sacred  altars,  where  he  believed 
tbe  Almighty  witneswd  the  profanation  I  I  am  so  horror-struck 
at  this  blasphemous  and  abominable  turpitude,  I  can  scarcely 
proceed.  What  will  you  say.  Gentlemen,  when  I  inform  you» 
that  at  the  very  time  tUs  atrocity  was  imputed  to  him,  he  was 
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in  the  citj  of  Dvblin,  at  a  dBslance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  frotn  the  Tenoe  of  its  GommiarioD  1  Bat,  oh  1  when  calumny 
once  begins  its  work,  how  Tain  are  the  impediments  of  time  anji 
dirtance!  Before  the  nrooco  of  its  breath  all  natnre  withers,  and 
age,  and  sex,  and  innocence,  and  station,  perish  in  the  unseen, 
but  certain  desohtioD  of  its  progress  1  Do  you  wonder  OMullan 
sunk  before  these  accumulated  calumnies  ?  do  you  wonder  the 
feeble  were  intimidated,  the  wavering  decided,  the  prejudiced 
oonfirroed  T  He  was  fenaken  by  his  hulboip ;  he  was  denounced 
by  his  enemies — his  very  frieiids  fled  in  consternation  from  the 
*  stricken  deer  f*  he  was  banished  from  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood, from  the  endearmoits  of  his  youth,  from  the  field  of  his 
foir  and  honourable  ambitkm.  In  vain  did  he  resort  to  strangers 
for  subsistence ;  on  the  very  wings  of  the  wind,  the  calumny  pre- 
ceded him ;  and  from  that  hour  to  this,  a  too  true  apostle,  he  has 
been  **a  man  of  sorrows,**  **not  knowing  where  to  lay  his  bead.** 
I  will  not  appeal  to  your  passions;  alas  I  how  inadequate  am  I 
to  depict  his  suflferings;  you  must  take  them  fitwn  the  evidence. 
I  bave  toM  you,  that  at  the  time  of  those  infernally  fabricated 
Ebels,  the  Plaintiff  was  in  Dublin,  and  1  promised  to  advert  to 
the  cause  by  which  his  absence  was  occasioned. 

Observing  in  the  course  of  his  parochial  duties,  the  deplorable, 
I  bad  aknost  said,  the  atgamzed  ignorance  of  the  hish  peoionirf — 
ca  ignermnce  whence  all  their  crtmer ,  and  mat  of  thmr  mffmngi 
criginaie  :  observing  also,  that  there  was  no  publicly  established 
Bterary  isistitution  to  relieve  them,  save  only  the  charter  schools, 
which  tendered  learning  to  the  shivering  child,  as  a  bounty  upon 
sposlscy  to  the  &ith  of  his  lathers;  he  determined,  if  possible,  to 
pre  them  the  lore  of  this  world,  without  oflering  it  as  a  mortgage 
upon  the  inheritance  of  the  next  He  framed  the  prospectus  of 
a  school,  for  the  education  of  five  hundred  children,  and  went  to 
the  metropolis  to  obtain  subscriptkNis  for  the  purpose.  I  need 
not  descant  upon  the  great  general  advantage,  or  to  this  country 
the  peculiarly  patriotic  consequences,  which  the  success  of  such 
s  plan  most  have  produced.  No  doubt,  you  have  all  personally 
considered — no  doubt,  you  have  all  personally  experienced,  that 
of  aU  the  blessings  which  it  has  pl«ued  Provid^ice  to  aUow  us 
to  cultivate,  there  is  not  one  which  breathes  a  purer  fragrance» 
or  bears  a  heavenlier  aspect  than  education.  It  is  a  compamon 
wUcb  no  misfeitunes  can  depress,  no  clime  destroy,  no  enemy 
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aHenate,  no  despotim  enslave :  at  home  a  firiend,  abroad  an  in* 
troductioD,  iDicdilade  asolace,  in  aocietj  an  omamait:  it  chaateai 
vicey  it  guides  virtue,  it  gives  at  once  a  grace*  and  govemmeni 
to  genius.  Without  it,  what  is  man?  A  splendid  slave !  a  reaaoo- 
ing  savage,  vacillating  between  the  dignity  of  an  intelligaice  de» 
rived  from  God,  and  the  degradation  of  paswuw  participated  with 
brutes ;  and  in  the  accident  of  their  alternate  ascendency  shud- 
dering at  the  terrors  of  an  hereafter,  or  embracing  the  horrid  hope 
of  annihilation.  Whatis  this  wondrous  world  of  his  residence  I 
A  miglitj  mue,  uid  all  witkoiit  a  pItB ; 

a  dark  and  desolate  and  dreary  cavern,  without  wealth,  or  oma* 
ment  or  order.  But  light  up  vnthin  it  the  torch  of  knowledge* 
an^  how  wondrous  the  transition !  The  seasons  change,  the  at* 
mosphere  breathes,  the  landscape  Kves,  earth  unfolds  its  fruits, 
ocean  rolls  in  its  magnificence,  the  heavens  display  their  constel* 
lated  canopy,  and  the  grand  animated  spectacle  ot  nature  rises 
revealed  before  him,  its  varieties  regulated,  and  its  mysteries  re* 
solved  I  The  phenomena  which  bewilder,  the  prejudices  which 
debase,  the  superstitions  which  enslave,  vanish  before  education, 
like  the  holy  symbol  which  blazed  upon  the  cloud  before  the 
hesitating  Constantine,  if  man  follow  but  its  precepts,  purdy,  if 
will  not  only  lead  him  to  the  victories  of  this  world,  but  open 
the  very  portals  of  Omnipotence  for  his  admission.  Cast  your 
eye  over  the  monumental  map  of  ancient  grandeur,  once  studded 
with  the  stars  of  empire,  and  the  splendours  of  philosopby.  What 
erected  the  little  state  of  Athens  into  a  powerful  comuMMiwealth, 
placing  in  her  hand  the  sceptre  of  legislation,  and  wrcatlung 
round  her  brow  the  imperishable  chaplet  of  literary  fame  ?  what 
extended  Rome,  the  haunt  of  banditti,  into  universal  empire  ? 
what  animated  Sparta  with  that  high,  unbending,  adamantine 
courage,  which  conquered  nature  herself,  and  has  fixed  her  in 
the  sight  of  future  ages,  a  model  of  public  virtue,  and  a  proverb 
of  national  independence  T  What  but  those  wise  public  instiin* 
tions  which  strengthened  their  minds  with  early  application, 
informed  their  infancy  with  the  principles  of  action,  and  sent 
themmto  the  world,  too  vigilant  to  be  deceived  by  its  calms,  and 
too  vigorous  to  be  shaken  by  its  wfavhrinds!  But  surely,  if  there 
be  a  people  in  the  worid,  to  whom  the  blessings  of  education  are 
peculiarly  applicable,  it  is  the  Irish  people.  lively,  ardent,  in. 
telligent,  and  sensitive }  nearly  all  their  acts  spring  bom  impubet 
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ttid  no  BMtter  how  tfiat  impabe  be  gireii,  it  it  immediateljr 
adopted,  and  tbe  adoptioD  and  the  executioii  are  identified  It 
it  tUt  principle^  if  |»indple  it  can  be  called,  which  renders 
Ireland,  ahemately,  the  poorest  and  the  proudest  country  in  the 
world;  new  chaining  her  in  the  very  abyss  of  crime,  now  lifting* 
her  to  thevery  pinnacle  of  glory;  which  in  the  poor,  proscribed, 
peasant  GathoKc,  crowds  the  jail  and  feeds  the  gibbet ;  which  in 
the  more  fortunate,  because  more  educated  Protestant,  leads 
victory  a  captive  at  her  car,  and  kcUs  edio  mute  ai  her  doquemxf 
making  a  national  monopoly  of  fame,  and,  as  it  were,  attempting 
to  naturalise  the  achievements  of  the  universe. — ^In  order  that 
this  libel  may  want  no  possible  aggravation,  the  defendant  pub 
Ksbed  it  when  my  client  was  absent  on  dus  work  of  patriotism; 
he  published  it  when  he  was  absent  on  a  work  of  virtue ;  and 
he  published  it  on  all  the  authority  of  his  local  knowledge,  when 
dnt  very  fecal  knowledge  must  have  toM  him,  that  it  was  des- 
titute of  the  shadow  of  a  feundatfen.  Can  you  imagine  a  more 
sdkNis  complication  of  all  that  is  deliberate  in  malignity,  and  all 
that  is  depraved  in  crime  T  I  pronated,  Crentlemen,  that  I  would 
not  harrow  your  hearts,  by  exposing  all  that  agonizes  mine,  in 
the  contemplation  of  individual  suflering.  There  is,  however,  one 
subject,  connected  with  this  trial,  public  in  its  nature,  and  uni> 
venal  in  its  mterest,  which  imperiously  calk  for  an  exemplary 
verdict ;  I  mean  the  liberty  of  the  press — a  theme  which  I  ap- 
praach  with  mingled  sensations  of  awe,  and  agony,  and  admira* 
tioiL  Considering  all  that  we  too  fatally  have  seen — all  that, 
perhaps,  too  fearfully  we  may  have  cause  to  apprehend,  I  feel 
myself  cling  to  that  residuary  safeguard,  with  an  affection  no 
temptataoQs  can  seduce,  with  a  suspicion  no  anodyne  can  lull, 
with  a  fortitude  that  peril  but  inAiriates.  In  the  direful  retro- 
spect of  ezpeiimeutal  despotism,  and  the  hideous  prospect  of  its 
poaibie  re  animation,  I  clasp  it  with  the  desperatfen  of  a  wi- 
dowed fesnale,  who,  in  the  desohtioo  of  her  house,  and  the  de- 
slractioo  of  her  household,  hurries  the  last  erf"  her  oflspring 
tkroof^  the  flames,  at  once  the  rehc  of  her  joy,  the  depository 
sf  her  wealth,  and  the  remembrancer  of  her  happiness.  It  is 
the  duty  of  us  all  to  guard  strictly  this  mestunaUe  privilege— a 
privilege  which  can  never  he  destroyed,  save  by  the  licentfeua* 
ncm  of  those  who  wilAdly  abuse  it  No,  it  is  vor  w  rum  aubo* 
or  rownat  an,  it  is  nor  tr  Tan  AatifsoBS  or  law;  m,  tr 
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I»  HOT  IX  THB  VATUITT  OT  FMlfOBS;  HO,  IT  18  lf«T  IV  TBB  VSVAUTT 
01*  PABLIAXBirTS  TO  CRUSH  THIS  MIGHTY^  THIS  MAJBiTIO  FBIVILHBB; 
BHTOiHD,  IT  WILL  BBHOMTliATB;  HOBOBRaDy  IT  WILL  RVTITB: 
BinUBD,  IT  WILL  BB-ASCBIID  ;  THB  VBRT  ATTBBPT  AT  ITS  OPPBBBBOB 
WILL  PROVB  THB  TRUTH  OF  ITS  UCMORTALITT,  ABO  THB  ATOH  THAT 
PEBSUBBD  TO  SPURN y  WILL  FASB  AWAY  BBFORB  THB  TmUHPBT  <NP  m 

BBTRiBUTiov  I  MaB  holds  it  Oil  the  aame  priaciple  that  he  does 
his  soul :  the  powers  of  this  worid  cannot  prevail  agaiast  it ;  it 
can  only  perish  through  its  own  depravity.  What  then  shall  be 
his  late,  through  whose  instrumentality  it  is  sacrificed!  Nay 
more,  what  shall  be  his  fate,  who,  intrusted  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  its  security,  becomes  the  traitorous  accesury  to  its  ruiat 
Nay  more,  what  shall  be  his  fiate,  by  whom  its  powers,  delegated 
fiM*  the  public  good,  are  converted  into  the  calamities  of  private 
virtue;  against  whom,  industry  denounced,  merit  andermined, 
morals  calumniated,  piety  aspersed,  all  through  the  means  am- 
fided  for  their  protection,  cry  abud  Cmt  vengeance  ?  What  duA 
be  his  (ate  1  Oh,  I  would  hold  such  a  monster,  so  protected,  so 
sanctified,  and  so  sinning,  as  I  would  some  demon,  who,  going 
ibrtb,  consecrated,  in  the  name  of  the  Deity,  the  book  of  life  oik 
his  lips,  and  the  dagger  of  death  beneath  his  robe,  awaits  the 
agh  of  piety,  as  the  signal  of  plunder,  and  unveins  the  heart's 
blood  of  confiding  adoratioa  I — Should  not  such  a  case  as  this  le* 
quire  8ome  palliatidi  1  Is  there  any  ?  Perhaps  the  defendant 
migfat  have  been  misled  as  to  circumstances  t  No,  he  lived  vfoa 
die  spot,  and  had  the  best  possible  informatkHL  Do  you  think 
he  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  publicationT  No;  he  knew 
that  in  every  syllable  it  was  as  fake  as  perjury.  Do  you  think 
that  an  anxiety  lor  the  Catholic  community  might  have  inflamrf 
him  against  the  imaginary  dereliction  c^  its  advocate?  No; 
the  very  essence  of  his  Journal  is  prejudice.  Do  you  think  diat 
in  the  ardour  of  liberty  he  might  have  veniaUy  transgressed  ils 
boundaries!  No  1  in  every  line  he  licks  the  sores,  and  pampers 
the  pestilence  of  authority.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  be  stoics  in 
your  iovestigstion.  If  you  can  discover  in  this  libel  one  motive 
inferentially  moral,  one  single  virtue  which  be  has  fdundered 
and  misapplied,  give  him  its  benefit  I  will  not  demand  such  an 
afibrt  of  your  iaitfi,  as  to  imagine,  that  his  northern  constitatiott 
oould,  by  any  mirarle,  be  fired  into  the  admirable  but  mistakcft 
energy  of  enthusiasm  ^-4hal  be  could  Sot  one  monsent  have  felt 
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the  JMprad  pkrcMy  of  tlMte  laftier  spirilBr  wfao^  voder  Bone 
duiag  IniI  diviM  dbtuMon,  riie  into  tbe  aivh  of  aa  ambition  to 
brigM««>  baooAalf  yet  to  beaiilootts»ao  leaves  liie  world  is  prouder 
mhtAut  it  ilKNild  adnire  or  moum — whether  it  flhe«ld  weep  or 
wonhipl  No;  you  wiM  not  only  search  aa  vain  fi»r  euch  a  palli- 
ative; bat  yon  will  fiad  this  pnUicatien  ipringing  £ron  the  most 
odioas  «rigiB»  aad  diifigarod  hy  tbe  most  CmI  aocoinpamnaents» 
Aaaded  m  a  bigotry  mi  which  hell  K|oice8»  crouching  with  a 
lyoaphaDcy  at  wUoh  flattery  bluriies,  defbnned  by  a  falsehood 
at  which  peijufy  would  hesitate,  and  to  crown  the  climax  of  its 
crowded  infrnies,  comButted  under  the  sacred  ihelter  of  the 
Fram ;  as  if  this  &lse,  slanderous*  sycophantic  slave»  could  not 
asmssinale  private  worth  without  poilnting  public  privilege  r 
ss  if  he  could  not  sacrifice  tbe  character  of  the  pious  without 
pralaniag  the  protectien  of  the  free;  as  if  he  oesdd  not  poison 
learning,  liberty,  and  religioB,  unless  he  filled  hb  chalice  from 
tbe  verj  Ibnt  whence  they  might  have  eipected  to  derive  the 
walenof  their  salvation  1 

Now,  Gentieflsen,  as  to  the  measure  of  your  daassges : — ^You 
are  die  best  judges  on  that  subject ;  though,  indeed,  I  have  been 
aiked,  and  I  heard  the  question  with  sonm  surprise^ — ^Why  it  is 
diatwelmvehtoi^t  this  case  at  all  to  be  tried  before  you?  To 
that  I  might  give  at  once  an  unobjectionable  aaswer,  namely, 
that  the  law  allowed  us»  But  I  wiH  deal  much  more  candidly 
wjthyesL  We  brought  it  here ;  because  it  was  as  fiu*  as  possible 
fiom  tbe  scene  of  prepidice ;  because  no  possiUe  partiality  could 
enst;  because,  in  dns  happy  and  united  county,  less  of  tbe  bi- 
gotry which  distracts  the  rest  of  Ireland  exists,  than  in  any  other 
with  which  we  are  acquainted;  because  the  nature  of  the  actaon, 
utach  we  have  merdfiilly  breugfat  in  pbce  of  a  criminal  pros^ 
cation^— the  usual  oonrse  pursued  in  the  present  day,  at  least 
•gaiast  the  independent  press  of  Ireland, — gives  them»  if  thqr 
bavelt,tfaepoweref  proving  a  justification;  and  I  perceive  tfa^ 
have  emptied  half  the  north  here  for  the  purpose.  But  I  can- 
not anticipate  an  objection,  which,  no  doobt,  shall  not  be  asade. 
if  this  habitual  Ubeller  should  characteristically  mstruct  his 
osaasel  to  haiard  it,  that  learned  gentleman  is  much  too  wise  to 
adopt  it,  and  roust  know  you  much  too  well  to  insult  you  by  its 
atteraaea.  What  daasages,  then.  Gentlemen,  can  you  give  ?  I 
am  ooulcnt  to  leave  the  defendant's  crimes  altogether  out  of  tbe 
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^8tion ;  bat  bow  can  yoa  recompense  flie  iidieringi  of  mf 
MeDi  t  Wbo  shall  estimate  tbe  cost  of  priceless  reputation — 
'  tbat  impress  whicb  gives  this  human  dross  its  currencj,  without 
which  we  stand  desjrisedy  debased,  depredated  t  Who  shall  re* 
pair  it  injured  t  Who  can  redeem  it  kwtt  Oh  1  well  and  tmfy 
does  the  great  philosopher  of  poetry  esteem  tbe  wwld^s  wealth 
as  *'  trash"  in  the  comparison.  Without  it  gold  has  no  value, 
birth  no  distinctiiHiy  station  no  dignity,  beauty  no  charm,  age  no 
reverence ;  or,  should  I  not  rather  say,  without  it  every  treasure 
impoverishes,  every  grace  deforms,  every  dignity  degrades,  and 
all  the  arts,  the  decorations,  and  accomplishments  of  life,  stand, 
like  tbe  beacon«blaze  upon  a  rock,  wamii^  tbe  world  tbat  its 
approach  is  danger — tbat  its  contact  is  death.  Tbe  wretch 
without  it,  is  under  eiemal  quaranlwe  /—no  friend  to  greet— no 
home  to  harbour  bim.  Tbe  voyage  of  bis  life  becomes  a  jo]^esi 
peril ;  and  in  tbe  midst  of  all  ambitioa  can  achieve,  or  avarice 
amass,  or  rapacity  plunder,  be  tosses  on  tbe  surge— «  hmoiitad 
pettilenoe  !  But,  Gentlemen,  let  me  not  degrade  into  tbe  aeifisb- 
ness  of  individual  safety,  or  individual  exposure,  this  universal 
principle;  it  testifies  a  higher,  a  more  ennobling  origin.  It  is 
this  which,  consecrating  tbe  bumble  circle  of  tbe  hearth,  wiO  at 
times  extend  itself  to  tbe  circumference  of  tbe  b(»Jz(Mi ;  which 
nerves  the  arm  of  tbe  patriot  to  save  lus  country ;  which  lights 
the  lamp  of  the  philosopher  to  amend  man ;  which,*  if  it  does 
not  inspire,  will  yet  invigorate  tbe  martyr  to  merit  immortality ; 
which,  when  one  world's  agony  is  passed,  and  tbe  glory  of  another 
is  dawning,  will  prompt  tbe  prophet,  even  in  bis  chariot  of  fire, 
and  in  his  vision  of  heaven,  to  bequeath  to  mankind  tbe  mantle 
of  bis  memory  1  Ob  divine,  ob  delightful  legacy  of  a  spotless 
reputation  1  Rich  is  the  inheritance  it  leaves ;  pious  the  exam- 
ple it  testifies ;  pure,  precious,  and  imperishable,  tbe  hope  which 
it  inspiresi  Can  you  conceive  a  more  atrocious  injuiy  than  to 
filch  fifom  its  possessor  this  inestimable  benefit — to  rob  society 
of  its  charm,  and  solitude  of  its  solace ;  not  only  to  outlaw  life» 
but  to  attaint  death,  converting  tbe  very  grave,  the  refuge  of 
flieBuflferer,intotbegateof  infemy  and  of  shame  1  Icanconceive 
few  crimes  beyond  it  He  wbo  plunders  my  pn^rty  takes  from 
me  tbat  which  can  be  repaired  by  time:  but  what  period  can 
repair  a  ruined  reputation  t  He  yiAo  maims  my  person  aflects 
tbat  which  medicine  may  remedy :  but  what  herb  has  sovere^ty 
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over  the  wouodi  of  dander  t  ,He  who  ridicuka  my  poverty,  or 
reproAchet  my  profeflBioD*  upbraids  me  with  that  which  indufltry 
may  retrieve,  and  integrity  may  purify :  but  what  riches  shall 
redeem  the  bankrupifame  f  what  power  shall  blanch  the  maUkd 
mom  of  chmwder  f  Can  there  be  an  injury  more  deadly  ?  Can 
there  be  a  crime  more  cruel  ?  It  is  without  remedy — it  is  with- 
out antidote — ^it  is  without  evaisiont  The  reptile  calumny  is 
ever  00  the  watch.  From  the  fascination  of  its  eye  no  activity 
can  escape ;  from  the  venom  of  its  fang  no  sanity  can  recoveti 
It  has  no  enjoyment  but  crime ;  it  has  no  prey  but  virtue ;  it  has 
00  interval  from  the  restlessness  of  its  malice,  save  when,  bloated 
with  its  victims,  it  grovels  to  di^rge  them  at  the  withered  shrine 
where  envy  idolizes  her  own  infirtmiies.  Under  such  a  visitation 
how  dreadful  would  be  the  destiny  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good, 
if  the'providence  of  our  constitution  had  not  given  you  the  power, 
as,  I  trust,  you  will  have  the  principle,  to  bruise  the  head  of  the 
icrpent,  and  crush  and  crumble  the  altar  of  its  idolatry ! 

And  now.  Gentlemen,  having  toiled  through  this  narrative  of 
vaprovoked  and  pitiless  persecution,  I  should  with  pleasure  con- 
lign  my  client  to  your  hands,  if  a  more  imperative  duty  did  not 
«till  remain  to  me,  and  that  is,  to  acquit  him  of  every  personal 
■lotive  in  the  prosecution  of  this  action.  No ;  in  the  midst  of 
•lander,  and  suflering,  and  severities  unexampled,  he  has  had 
no  thought,  but,  that  as  his  enemies  evinced  how  malice  could 
persecute,  he  should  exemplify  how  religion  could  endure ;  that 
if  his  piety  failed  to  aflect  the  oppressor,  his  patience  might  at 
least  avail  to  fortify  the  afflicted.  ,  He  was  as  the  rock  of 
^ripture  before  the  &ce  of  infidelity.  The  rain  of  the  deluge 
bad  &llen — it  only  smoothed  his  asperities:  the  wind  of  the 
tempest  beat — it  only  blanched  his  brow :  the  rod,  not  of  pro- 
phecy, but  of  penecution,  smote  him ;  and  the  desert,  glittering 
with  the  Gospel  dew,  became  a  miracle  ot  the  faith  it  would 
have  tempted !  No,  Gentlemen ;  not  selfishly  has  he  appealed 
to  this  tribunal:  but  the  venerable  religion  wounded  in  his 
'baracter, — but  the  august  priesthood  vilified  in  his  person, — 
but  the  doubts  of  the  sceptical,  hardened  by  his  acquiescence,^* 
Hat  the  fidelity  of  the  feeble,  hazarded  by  his  forbearance, 
i^oaded  him  from  the  pro&ned  privacy  of  the  cloister  into  this 
repulsive  scene  of  public  accusatkNi.     In  him  this  reluctance 
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ipriDgi  (torn  a  most  natuial  and  icharacteristk  delicacy :  id  w 
it  would  become  a  most  oventraiaed  injustice.  N<s  Gentlemea : 
though  with  him  we  must  remember  nxirab  outraged,  religion 
asHuiedy  law  violated,  the  priesthood  scandalized,  the  press 
betrayed,  and  all  the  disgusting  calendar  of  abstract  evil ;  yet 
with  him  we  must  not  reject  the  injuries  of  the  mdividual  suf* 
ferer.  We  must  picture  to  ourselves  a  young  man,  partly  bj 
the  self-denial  of  parental  love,  partly  by  the  en^gies  of  per* 
soDal  exertion,  struggling  into  a  profession,  where,  by  the  pious 
exercise  of  Us  talents,  he  may  make  the  fame,  the  wealth,  the 
flatteries  of  this  world,  so  many  angel  heralds  to  the  ha^wwem 
of  the  next  His  precept  is  a  treasure  to  the  poor ;  his  prae* 
tice,  a  model  to  the  rich.  When  he  reproves,  sorrow  seeks  his 
presence  as  a  sanctuary ;  and  in  his  path  of  peace,  should  he 
pause  by  the  death*bed  of  deqiairing  sin,  the  soul  becomes  w^ 
paradited  in  the  light  of  his  benediction !  Imagine,  Gentlemes^ 
you  see  him  thus ;  and  then,  if  you  can,  imagine  vice  so  despe- 
rate as  to  defraud  the  world  of  so  fair  a  vision.  Anticipate  fiir 
a  moment  the  melanchdy  evidence  we  must  too  soon  adduce  to 
you.  Behold  him,  by  foul,  deliberate,  and  infamous  calumaji 
robbed  of  the  profession  he  had  so  struggled  to  obtain ;  swindled 
from  the  flock  he  had  so  laboured  to  ameliorate;  torn  from  the 
schod  where  infant  virtue  vainly  mourns  an  artificial  orphan- 
age; hunted  from  the  home  of  hk  youUi,  fhmi  the  friends  of  his 
heart,  a  hq>eless,  fortuneless,  companionlesB  exile,  hanging,  m 
some  stranger  scene,  on  the  precarious  pity  of  the  few,  whose 
charity  might  induce  their  compassion  to  bestow,  what  this  r^ 
monelcss  slanderer  would  compel  their  justice  to  withhold !  I 
will  not  pursue  this  picture;  I  will  not  detain  you  from  the  plea* 
snreof  your  possible  coropensatiiHi;  for  oh!  divine  is  the  pleasure 
you  are  destined  to  e^ierience; — dearer  to  your  hearts  shall  be  the 
sensation,  ttian  to  your  pride  shall  be  the  dignity  it  will  give  yon. 
What !  though  the  people  will  hail  the  saviours  of  their  pairtor : 
what  1  though  the  priesthood  will  hallbw  the  guardians  of  their 
brother ;  though  many  a  peasant  heart  will  leap  at  your  name* 
and  many  an  infant  eye  will  embaha  their  fame  who  restored  to 
life,  to  station,  to  d^nity,  to  character,  the  venerable  friend  who 
taught  their  trembling  tongues  to  lisp  the  rudiments  of  virtue 
and  religkm,  still  dearer  than  all  will  be  the  consciousness  of  the 
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deed.  Nor,  believe  me,  coontrynieii,  will  it  rest  here.  Oh  no: 
tf  there  be  light  in  instinct,  or  truth  in  revelation,  believe  me, 
at  that  awfiil  hour,  when  700  shall  await  the  last  inevitable 
▼erfict,  the  eye  of  your  hope  will  not  be  the  less  bright,  nor  the 
agony  of  your  ordeal  the  more  aeate,  because  you  shall  have, 
bj  this  day's  deed,  redeemed  the  Almighty's  persecuted  apostle 
from  the  grasp  of  an  insatiate  malice--from  the  fang  of  a 
than  Fhilistiiie  persecution. 
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CJONNAGHTON  v.  DILLON 


DELIVER£D  IN  THE  COUNTY  COURT-HOUSE  OF  ROSCOMMON. 


My  Lord  and  Gentlemen^ 

Id  this  case  I  am  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Plaintiff,  vrho 
has  directed  me  to  explain  to  you  the  wrongs  for  which,  at 
your  hands,  he  solicits  reparation.  It  appears  to  me  a  case 
which  undoubtedly  merits  much  consideration,  as  well  from 
the  novelty  of  its  appearance  amongst  us,  as  f<Nr  the  circum* 
stances  by  which  it  is  attended.  Nor  am  I  ashamed  to  say,  that 
in  my  mind,  not  the  least  interesting  of  those  circumstances  is, 
the  poverty  of  the  man  who  has  made  this  appeal  to  me. 
Few  are  the  consolations  which  soothe — ^hardmust  be  the  heart 
which  does  not  feel  for  him.  He  is.  Gentlemen,  a  man  of 
lowly  birth  and  humble  station ;  with  little  wealth  but  from  the 
labour  of  his  hands,  with  no  rank  but  the  integrity  of  his  charac- 
ter, w|th  no  recreation  but  in  the  circle  of  his  home,  and  with  no 
ambition,  but,  when  his  days  are  full,  to  leave  that  little  circle  the 
inheritance  of  an  honest  name,  and  the  treasure  of  a  good  man's 
memory.  Far  inferior,  indeed,  is  he  in  this  respect  to  his  more 
fortunate  antagonist  He,  on  the  contrary,  is  amply  either  blessed 
or  cursed  with  those  qualifications  which  enable  a  man  to  adorn 
or  disgrace  the  sociefy  in  which  he  lives.  He  is,  I  understand* 
the  representative  of  an  honourable  name,  the  relative  of  a  di»- 
tinguished  family,  the  supposed  heir  to  their  virtues,  the  indispata* 
ble  inheritor  of  their  riches.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a  resi- 
dent of  your  county,  and  has  had  the  advantage  of  collecting 
round  him  all  those  recollectioDs,  which,  springing  from  the 
scenes  of  schod-boy  association,  or  from  the  more  matured  enjoy* 
ments  of  the  man,  crowd,  as  it  were,  unconsciously  to  the  hoirt* 
and  cling  with  a  venial  partiality  to  the  companion  and  the 
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tneoL    80  impreaed,  in  truth,  baa  he  been  with  these  advan- 
lafea»  that,  wnrpaawng  the  utnal  ezpeoaes  of  ^  trial,  he  baa  select- 
ed a  tribttnal  where  he  Tainly  hopes  such  coosiderations  will 
haTe  weight,  and  where  he  well  knows  my  clienf  s  humble  rank 
can  have  no  claim  bat  that  to  which  his  miseries  may  entitle  bim. 
I  an  sore,  however,  he  baa  wretchedly  nuscabmlated    I  know 
none  of  yoa  personally;  bnt  I  have  no  doubt  I  am  addreanng 
men  who  will  not  prostrate  tbdr  consciences  before  privilege  or 
power ;  who  will  remember  that  tiiere  is  a  nobility  abovebtrth,  and 
a  wealth  beyond  riches:  who  wiU  feel  that,  as  in  the  eye  of  that 
God,  to  whose  aid  they  have  appealed,  there  is  not  the  minutest 
diference  between  the  rag  and  the  robe,  so  in  the  contemplation 
of  that  law,  which  constitutes  oor  boast,  guilt  can  have  no  pro- 
tection, or  innocence  no  tyrant;  men  who  will  have  pride  in 
proving,  that  the  noblest  adage  of  our  ndbk  constitutxm  is  not 
an  illtHtve  shadow ;  and  that  the  peasants  cottage,  roofed  wifli 
straw,  and  tenanted  by  poverty,  stands  as  inviolate  from  all 
iavasioo  as  the  mansion  of  the  monarch. 

My  client's  name,  Gentlemen,  is  Gonnaghton,  and  when  1 
bave  given  you  his  name  you  have  almost  all  his  history.  To 
cultivate  the  path  of  honest  industry  comprises,  m  one  line,  ^  the 
short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.**  This  has  been  his  humble, 
kut  at  the  same  time  most  honourable  occupation.  It  matters 
little  with  what  artificial  nothings  chance  may  distinguish  the 
name,  or  decorate  the  person:  the  child  of  bwly  Kfe,  with  vir- 
tue for  its  bandsnaid,  holds  as  proud  a  title  as  tfie  highest— as 
rich  an  inheritance  as  the  wealthiest  Well  has  the  poet  of  your 
country  aid--that 

*  Mom*  or  Lofdi  umy  flooriih  or  mkj  Mo, 
A  breotli  00a  moko  tlmn,  00  o  hrooth  mo  oiode ; 
Bat  A  bravo  poooontry,  their  ooantrj^t  prido, 
WboB  0000  dootroyod  ooa  oofor  bo  onppUod.** 


For  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  that  peasantry,  which  can 
render  humble  life  respected,  or  give  the  highest  stations  their 
most  permanent  distinctions,  my  client  stands  conspicuous.  A 
hundi  I J  years  of  sad  vicisutude,  and,  in  this  land,  often  of  strong 
tonptation,  have  rolled  away  since  the  little  farm  on  which  he 
lifus  received  his  fomily ;  and  during  all  that  time  not  one  accu- 
mtaon  has  disgraced,  not  one  crime  hassulliedit  The  same  spot 
has  seen  his  grandrire  and  has  parent  pass  away  from  this  world ; 
the  village  memory  records  their  worth,  and  the  rustic  tear 
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hallows  their  reeting-place.    Alter  all,  when  life's  mockeries  AaD 
vanish  from  before  us,  and  the  heart  that  now  beats  in  the  proud- 
est bosom  here,  shall  moulder,  unconscious,  beneath  its  kindred 
clay,  art  cannot  erect  a  nobler  monument,  or  genius  compose 
a  purer  panegyric.    Such,  Gentlemen,  was  almost  the  <mly  in- 
heritance with  which  my  client  entered  the  world.    He  did  not 
disgrace  it;  his  youth,  his  manhood,  his  age,  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, have  passed  without  a  blemish ;  and  he  now  stands  con- 
fessedly the  head  of  the  little  village  in  which  he  lives.    About 
five-and-twenty  years  ago  he  married  the  sister  of  a  highly  re* 
spectable  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  by  whom  he  had  a  family 
of  seven  children,  whom  they  educated  in  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality and  religion,  and  who»  until  the  defendant's  interference, 
were  the  pride  of  their  humble  home,  and  the  charm  or  the  con- 
solation of  its  vicissitudes.     In  their  virtuous  children  the  rejoicing 
parents  felt  their  youth  renewed,  their  age  made  happy :  the  dap 
of  labour  became  holidays  in  their  smile ;  and  if  the  hand  of  af- 
fliction pressed  on  them,  they  looked  upon  their  little  ones,  and 
their  mourning  ended.    I  cannot  paint  the  glorious  host  of 
feelings;  the  joy,  the  love,  the  hope,  the  pride,  the  blended  para- 
dise of  rich  emotbns  with  which  the  God  of  nature  fills  the 
father's  heart  when  he  beholds  his  child  in  all  its  filial  lovelinen* 
when  the  vision  of  his  infancy  rises  as  it  were  reanimate  before 
him,  and  a  divine  vanity  exa^erates  every  trifle  into  some  mys- 
,  terious  omen,  which  shall  smooth  his  aged  wrinkles  and  make  his 
grave  a  monument  of  honour  1    /  cannot  describe  them ;  but,  if 
there  be  a  parent  on  the  jury,  he  will  comprehend  me.    It  k 
stated  to  me,  that  of  aU  his  children  there  were  none  more  likely 
to  excite  such  feelings  in  the  platntifl"  than  the  unfortunate  sub- 
ject of  the  present  action;  she  was  his  favourite  daughter,  and 
she  did  not  shame  his  preference.    You  shall  find,  most  satisfac- 
torily, that  she  was  without  stain  or  imputation ;  an  aid  and 
a  blessing  to  her  parents,  and  an  example  to  her  younger  sisters, 
who  looked  up  to  her  for  instruction.    She  took  a  pleasure  in 
assisting  in  the  industry  of  their  home ;  and  it  was  at  a  neighbour- 
iog  market,  where  she  went  to  dispose  of  the  Uttle  produce  of 
that  industry,  that  she  unhappily  attracted  the  notice  of  the  de* 
fendant    Indeed,  such  a  situation  was  not  without  its  interest, — 
a  young  female,  in  the  bloom  of  her  attractions,  exerting  her 
faculties  in  a  parent's  service,  is  an  object  lovely  in  the  eye  of 
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Godt  udf  one  wonU  sappoae,  estimable  in  the  eje  of  mankind. 
Far  difierenl,  however,  were  tbe  aenMitiong  which  die  excited  in 
the  defendant  He  saw  her  arrayed,  as  he  confesMs,  in  charms 
that  encharted  him ;  but  her  yoath,  her  beauty,  the  smile  of  her 
innocence,  and  the  piety  of  her  toil  but  inflamed  a  brutal  and 
licentioiM  lost,  that  should  have  blushed  itself  away  in  such  a 
presence.  What  cared  he  for  the  consequences  of  his  gratifica* 
tiont — ^Tbere  was 


-**  No  honoiir,  do  ftlmtiiif  nrtb. 


To  paint  the  ptrants  IbodUof  o*ar  their  child. 

Then  abow  the  rained  nuid,  and  her  distraction  wild  !** 

What  thought  he  of  the  home  he  was  to  desolate  ?  What 
thought  he  of  the  happiness  he  was  to  plunder  T  His  sensual 
rapmc  paused  not  to  contemplate  the  speaking  picture  of  the 
cottagc-ruin,  the  blighted  hope,  the  broken  heart,  the  parent's 
ai^ony,  and,  last  and  most  withering  in  the  woful  group,  the 
wretched  victim  herself  starving  on  tbe  sin  of  a  promiscuous 
prostitution,  and  at  length,  perhaps,  with  her  own  hand,  antici- 
patini^  the  more  tedious  murder  of  its  diseases !  He  need  not,  if  I 
am  instructed  rightly,  have  tortured  his  fancy  for  the  miserable 
cnnsequenccs  of  hope  bcrefl,and  expectation  plundered.  Through 
no  very  distant  vista,  he  might  have  seen  the  form  of  deserted 
loveliness  weeping  over  the  worthlessness  of  his  worldly  expiation, 
and  i«*aming  him,  that  as  there  were  cruelties  no  repentance 
could  atone,  so  there  were  suflerings  neither  wealth,  nor  time, 
nor  absence,  could  alleviate.*  If  his  memory  should  fail  him, 
if  he  should  deny  the  picture,  no  man  can  tell  him  half  so  efli- 
riintly  as  the  venerable  advocate  he  has  so  judiciously  selected, 
that  a  case  might  arise,  where,  though  the  energy  of  native  vir* 
tue  should  defy  the  spoliation  of  the  person,  still  crushed  aficc- 
lion  might  leave  an  infliction  on  the  mind,  perhaps  less  deadly, 
but  certainly  not  less  indelible.  I  turn  from  this  subject  with  an 
indignation  which  tortues  me  into  brevity ;  I  turn  to  the  agents 
br  which  this  contamination  was  efiected. 

m 

I  almost  blush  to  name  them,  yet  they  were  worthy  of  their 
vocation.    They  were  no  other  than  a  menial  servant  of  Mr. 

*  M n.  Pnuin  bor«  nUodid  to  a  vofdkt  of  50001.  obCaiiied  ai  Um  late  Oalwaj 
AaMiaa  afaiaat  tho  deiaodani,  at  the  rait  of  Miae  Wilaoo,  a  fory  beantifiil  and  la* 
IvaMiBf  joonf  ladj,  for  a  hrcach  of  procnite  oT  marriage.  Mr.  Whitaatooe,  who 
■av  fleadtid  Ibr  Mr.  Dillon,  waa  Miaa  Wilaoo*t  advocate  againpt  htm  on  the  ocea- 
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;  and  a  base,  abandooedy  profligate  ruffian,  a  bH>tlier4»- 
law  of  the  devoted  victim  beraelf»  whose  bestial  apatites  be 
bribed  into  subserviency !  It  does  seem  as  if  by  such  a  se> 
lection  he  was  determined  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  the  master, 
whUe  he  violated  the  finer  impulses  of  the  man»  by  not  merely 
associating  with  his  own  servant,  but  by  diverting  the  purest 
streams  of  social  affinity  into  the  vitiated  sewer  of  his  enjoyment 
Seduced  by  such  instruments  into  a  low  public«house  at  Athtone, 
this  unhappy  girl  heard,  without  suspicion,  their  mercenary  gane- 
gyric  of  the  defendant,  when,  to  her  amazement,  but,  no  doubt 
,  according  to  their  previous  arrangement,  he  entered  and  joined 
their  company.  I  do  confess  to  you.  Gentlemen,  when  1  first 
perused  this  passage  in  my  brief,  I  flung  it  from  me  with  a  con* 
temptuous  incredulity.  What !  I  exclaimed,  as  no  doubt  you  are 
all  ready  to  exclaim,  can  this  be  posrible  ?  Is  it  thus  I  am  to  find 
the  educated  youth  of  Ireland  occupied  T  Is  this  the  emploj- 
ment  of  the  miserable  aristocracy  that  yet  lingers  in  this  devoted 
country?  Am  I  to  find  them,  not  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  science, 
not  in  the  encouragement  of  arts  or  agriculture;  not  in  the  relief 
of  an  impoverished  tenantry ;  not  in  the  proud  march  of  an  un- 
successful but  not  less  sacred  patriotism ;  not  in  the  bright  page 
of  warlike  inmM>rtality,  dashing  its  iron  crown  from  guilty  great- 
ness, or  feeding  freedom's  laurel  with  the  blood  of  the  deqpot ! — 
but  am  I  to  find  them,  amid  drunken  panders  and  corrupted 
slaves,  debauching  the  innocence  of  village-life,  and  even  amid 
the  stews  of  the  tavern,  collecting  or  creating  the  materials  of 
the  brothel  1  Gentlemen,  I  am  still  unwilling  to  believe  it,  and, 
with  all  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Dillon's  advocate,  I  do  intreat  yon 
to  reject  it  altogether,  if  it  be  not  substantiated  by  the  unim- 
peachable corroboration  of  an  oath.  As  I  am  instructed,  he  did 
not,  at  this  time,  alarm  his  victim  by  any  direct  communicatioii 
of  hb  purpose ;  he  saw  that  ''she  was  good  as  she  was  fair,**  and 
that  a  premature  disclosure  would  but  alarm  her  virtue  into  an 
impossibility  of  violation.  His  satellites,  however,  acted  to  admi- 
ration. They  produced  some  trifle  which  he  had  left  for  her  dis- 
posal ;  they  declared  he  had  k»g  felt  for  her  a  sincere  attach- 
ment; as  a  proof  that  it  was  pure,  they  urged  the  modesty  with 
which,  at  a  first  interview,  elevated  above  her  as  he  was,  be 
.avoided  its  disckisure.  When  she  pressed  the  madness  of  the 
expectation  which  could  alone  induce  her  to  consent  to  bia  ad* 
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they  aMured  her  tbat  tbooghin  the  fiift  instance  rach  an 
event  was  unposnbie,  still  in  time  it  was  far  from  being  impioba> 
bie;  that  manj  men  from  such  motives  foigot  altogether  the  dif* 
ference  of  station,  that  Mr.  Dillon's  own  family  had  already 
proved  every  obstacle  might  yield  to  an  aU*powerful  passioDy  and 
indoce  him  Co  make  her  his  wife,  who  had  reposM  an  aflectionate 
credulity  on  his  honour  I  Such  were  the  subtile  artifices  to  which 
he  stooped  Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  she  yielded  immediately 
and  implicitly  to  their  persuasions ;  I  should  scarcely  wonder  if  she 
cbL  Every  day  shows  us  the  rich,  the  powerful,  and  the  educated, 
bowing  before  the  spell  of  ambition,  or  avarice,  or  passion,  to  the 
Mcrifice  of  their  honour,  their  country,  and  their  souls :  what  won- 
der, then,  if  a  poor,  ignorant  peasant  girl  had  at  once  sunk  before 
the  united  potency  of  such  temptations !  But  she  did  not*  Many 
nod  many  a  time  the  truths  which  had  been  inculcated  by  her 
adoring  parentd  rose  up  in  arms ;  and  it  was  not  until  various  inter* 
views,  and  repeated  artifices,  and  untiring  eflbrts,  that  she  yielded 
her  iaith,  her  lame,  and  her  fortunes,  to  the  disposal  of  her  seducer. 
Alas,  ahul  how  little  did  she  suppose  tbat  a  moment  was  to  come 
when,  every  hope  denounced,  and  every  expectati(»i  dashed,  he 
was  to  fling  her  for  a  very  subsistence  on  the  charity  or  the  crimes 
of  the  world  she  had  renounced  for  him !  How  little  did  she  reflect 
that  in  her  humble  statiout  unsoiled  and  sinless,  she  might  look  down 
upon  the  elevation  to  which  vice  would  ratK  her !  Yes,  even  were 
tea  throne,  I  say  she  might  kwkdownon  it  There  is  not  on  this 
earth  a  bvelier  visum ;  there  is  not  for  the  skies  a  more  angelic 
candidate  than  a  young,  modest  maiden,  robed  in  chastity ;  no 
matter  vthtii  its  habitation,  whether  it  be  the  palace  or  the  hut :— » 

•^  80  dew  to  IlMven  is  itiiiUy  Chastitj, 
That  whM  a«ml  U  firaod  uneertlv  to, 
A  iboQMnd  Uwrmd  aafelfl  ImImj  ber, 
Drivtof  far  off  each  Uiiof  ofain  and  goill. 
And  in  elear  dfoam  andaolMiui  TMoa 
Tell  her  of  Uiinga  that  no  graee  ear  can  boar, 
Till  oft  oooverae  with  heavenly  babitanta 
Befina  to  eaot  a  haaa  en  tha  ontward  ahaps 
The  onpoUoted  temple  of  the  mind, 
And  turoe  it  bj  degreee  to  the  aooTi  anwmci» 
TUl  aU  be  aadi  liiMOttatr 

8och  b  die  supreme  power  of  chastity,  as  described  by  one  of 
eer  divinest  bards,  and  the  pleasure  which  I  feel  in  the  redtatkm 
of  sach  a  passage  is  not  a  little  enhanced,  by  the  pride  that  few 
countries  more  fully  aflbrd  its  exemplification  than  our  own.  Let 
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ftrdgB  eavy  deciyus  as  it  will,  Chabtitt  is  ths  ursnvor  of  thb 
1BI8H  FBHALB ;  the  pride  of  her  talents,  the  power  of  her  beauty, 
the  splendour  of  her  accompliahments,  are  but  so  many  handmaids 
of  this  vestal  virtue;  it  adorns  her  in  the  court,  it  ennobles  her  in 
the  cottage ;  whether  she  basks  in  prosperity,  or  pines  in  sorrow, 
it  clings  about  hef  like  the  diamond  of  the  morning  on  the  mountaiii 
floweret,  trembling  even  in  the  ray  that  at  once  exhibits  and  in- 
hales it!  Rare  in  our  land  is  the  absence  of  this  virtue.  Thanks 
to  the  modesty  that  venerates,  thanks  to  the  manlineas  that  brands 
and  avenges  its  violation.  You  have  seen  that  it  was  by  no  com- 
mon temptations  even  this  humble  villager  yielded  to  seduction. 

I  now  come,  gentlemen,  to  another  fact  in  the  progress  of  this 
transaction,  betraying,  in  my  mind,  as  base  a  premeditation,  and 
as  low  and  as  deliberate  a  deception  as  I  ever  heard  oil  While 
this  wretched  creature  was  in  a  kind  of  counterpoise  between 
her  fear  and  her  aflfection,  struggling  as  well  as  she  could  between 
paasion  inflamed  and  virtue  unextinguiabed,  Mr.  Dillon,  ardently 
avowing  that  such  an  event  as  separation  was  impossible, 
ardently  avowing  an  eternal  attachment,  insisted  upon  perfect- 
ing  an  article  which  should  pbce  her  above  the  reach  of  contin* 
gencies.  Gentlemen,  you  shall  see  tlus  document,  voluntarily 
executed  by  an  educated  and  estated  gentleman  of  your  country. 
I  know  not  how  you  will  feel,  but  for  my  part  1  protest  I  am  in 
a  suspense  of  admiration  between  the  virtue  of  the  proposal  and 
the  magnificentprodigality  of  the  provision*  Listen  to  the  article: 
it  is  all  in  Ins  own  hand  writing: — ^''I  promise,^*  says  he,  *'  to  give 
Matj  Coonagfaton  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  sterling  per  ann«Bi» 
when  I  part  with  her ;  but  if  she,  the  said  Mary,  should  at  any 
time  hereafter  conduct  herKlf  improperly,  or  (mark  this.  Gentle- 
men) has  done  to  before  the  dramng  of  this  article f  I  am  not  bound  to 
pay  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  and  this  article  becomes  null  and  void, 
as  if  the  same  was  never  executed.  John  Dillon."  There,  Gentle- 
men, there  is  the  notable  and  dignified  document  foryou!  take  it 
into  your  jury  box,  for  I  know  not  how  to  comment  on  it  Oh, 
yes,  I  have  heard  of  ambition  urging  men  to  crime — ^I  have  heard 
of  love  bflaming  even  to  madness — I  have  readof  passkm  rushing 
over  law  and  religion  to  enjoyment ;  but  never,  until  this,  did  I  tee 
a  /rosen  avarice  chilling  the  hot  pulse  of  sensuality ;  and  desire 
pause  before  its  brutish  draught,  that  it  might  add  deceit  to  de* 
solatkml    I  need  not  tell  you,  that  having  provided  in  the  very 
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esecvtioB  of  tUi  article  for  iti  piedeteniiiiied  infriBgement ;  that 
knowing*  as  he  most,  anjr  ttipalatkNi  for  the  purchase  of  vice  to 
he  invalid  bj  oor  law ;  that  having  in  the  body  of  this  article  in* 
■erted  a  provision  against  that  previous  polhition  which  his 
pendent  caprice  might  invent  hereaAer,  but  which  his  own  c<m- 
sdence»  her  umversal  character,  and  even  his  own  desire  for  her 
poswsrnoni  all  assured  him  did  not  exist  at  the  time,  I  need  not 
leD  you  that  he  now  urges  ttie  invalidity  of  that  instrument ; 
tkat  he  now  presKS  that  previous  pollution;  that  he  refiises  from 
hb  splendid  income  the  pittance  of  ten  pounds  to  the  wretch  he 
has  ruined,  and  spurns  her  from  him  to  frine  beneath  the  ro- 
ffoacha  of  a  parent's  mercy,  or  linger  out  a  living  death  in  the 
charnel  bouses  of  prostitution!  You  see.  Gentlemen,  to  what 
rlmjgnu  like  Uiesemayleadaman.  I  have  no  doubt,if  Mr.  Dillon 
had  given  his  heart  &ir  play,  had  let  his  own  nature  gain  a  mo- 
ment's ascendancy,  he  would  not  have  acted  so;  but  there  is 
mmethtng  in  guilt  which  infotuates  its  votaries  forward;  it  may 
begin  with  a  promise  broken,  it  will  end  with  the  home  depopu- 
lated. But  there  is  somettiing  in  a  seducer  of  peculiar  turpitude. 
I  know  of  no  character  so  vile,  so  detestable  He  is  die  vilest 
of  robbets,  for  he  plunders  happiness;  the  worstof  murderers, 
fisr  he  omrders  innocence ;  Us  appetites  are  of  the  brute,  his  arts 
of  the  demon;  Uie  heart  of  the  child  and  the  corse  of  the  parent 
are  the  foundatkmsof  the  altar  ^riiich  he  rears  to  a  lust  whose  fires 
are  the  fires  of  hell,  and  whose  incense  is  the  agony  of  virtuel 
1  hope  Mr.  DiUon's  advocate  may  prove  that  he  does  not  deserve 
la  rank  in  such  a  class  as  ttus;  but  if  he  does,  I  hope  the  iafatua^ 
tioD  inseparably  ooimected  with  such  proceedings  may  tempt  him 
la  deceive  you  throu^  the  saose  plea  by  ^diich  he  has  defrauded 
hss  miserable  dupe. 

I  dare  him  to  attempt  the  defomation  of  a  character,  which, 
before  his  crudties,  never  was  even  suspected.  H^^pily,  Gen« 
Hemen,  happily  for  hersd(  ttus  wretched  creature,  thus  cast 
upon  the  world,  appealed  to  the  parental  refuge  she  had  for- 
fosted.  I  need  not  describe  to  you  the  parent's  anguish  at  the 
heart-rending  discovery.  God  help  the  jNwr  man  when  misfor^ 
comes  upon  him  I  How  few  are  his  resources!  how  distant 
ooosobtioQ !  You  must  not  foigel,  Gentlemen,  that  it  is  not 
the  unfortunate  victim  herself  who  appeals  to  you  for  compen- 
sation.   Her  crimes,  poor  wretch,  have  outlawed  her  from  retri* 
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butkm,  and,  however  the  temptatioiis  by  which  her  erring  nature 
was  seduced,  may  procure  an  audience  from  the  ear  of  mercy, 
the  stern  morality  of  earthly  law  refuses  their  interference.  No^ 
no;  it  is  the  wretched  parent  who  tomes  this  day  before  you — 
his  aged  locks  withered  by  misfoEftune,  and  his  heart  broken  by 
crimes  of  which  he  was  unconscious.  He  resorts  to  this  tribunal, 
in  the  language  of  the  law,  clainung  the  value  of  his  daughter's 
servitude ;  but  let  it  not  be  thought  that  it  is  for  her  mere  manual 
labours  he  solicits  compensation.  No,  you  are  to  compensate  Um 
for  all  he  has  sufiered,  for  all  he  has  tosufler,for  feelings  outraged, 
for  gratifications  plundered,  for  honest  pride  put  to  the  blush,  fior 
the  exiled  endearments  of  his  once  happy  home,  for  all  those  in* 
numerable  and  instinctive  ecstacies  with  which  a  virtuous  daugh- 
ter fills  her  father's  heart,  for  which  language  is  too  poor  to  have 
a  name,  but  of  which  nature  is  abundantly  and  richly  eloquent ! 
Do  not  suppose  I  am  endeavouring  toinfluence  you  by  the  power 
of  declamation.  I  am  laying  down  to  you  the  British  law^  as 
liberally  expounded  and  solemnly  adjudged.  I  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  English  Lord  Eidon,  a  judge  of  great  experience 
and  greater  learning. — (Bifr.  Phillips  here  cited  several  cases  as  de- 
cided by  Lord  Eldon.) — Such,  Gentlemen,  is  the  language  of  Lord 
Eldon.  I  speak,  also,  oa  the  authority  of  our  own  Lord  Avonmore, 
a  judge  who  illuminated  the  bench  by  his  genius,  endeared  it  by 
his  suavity,  and  dignified  it  by  his  bold  uncompromising  probity ; 
one  of  those  rare  men,  who  hid  the  thorns  of  law  beneath  the 
brightest  flowers  of  literature,  and,  as  it  were,  with  the  wand 
of  an  enchanter,  changed  a  wilderness  into  a  garden  !  I  speak 
upon  that  high  authority— but  I  speak  on  other  authority,  para- 
mount to  all!— on  the  authority  of  nature  rising  up  within  the 
heart  of  man,  and  calling  for  vengeance  upon  such  an  outrage. 
God  forbid,  that,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  we  were  to  grope  our  way 
through  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  and  blunder  over  statutes,  and 
burrow  through  black  letter  in  search  of  an  interpretation  whkh 
Providence  has  engraved  in  living  letters  on  every  human  heart 
Yes;  if  there  be  one  amongst  you. blessed  with  a  daughter,  the 
smile  of  whose  inCancy  still  cheers  your  memory,  and  the 
promise  of  whose  youth  illuminates  your  hope,  who  has  en- 
deared the  toils  of  your  manhood,  whom  you  look  up  to  as 
the  solace  of  your  declining  years,  whose  embrace  alleviated 
the  pang  of  sepaimtion,  whose  growing  welcome  hailed  ycmr 
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«ft  ftiitici|Mited  return— ohy  if  there  be  one  amongst  you»  to  whom 
thoie  recollections  are  dear»  to  whom  those  hopes  are  preciou»^- 
let  him  only  fiiacy  that  daughter  torn  from  his  caresses  by  a  se- 
diicer*s  arts*  and  cast  upon  the  world,  robbed  of  her  innocence, — 
and  then  let  him  ask  his  heart,  **whai  money  could  reprise  him  /*' 

The  defendant,  Gentleman,  cannot  complain  that  I  put  it 
thus  to  you*  If,  in  place  of  seducing,  he  had  assaulted  this  poor 
girl — if  he  had  attempted  by  force  what  he  has  achieved  by 
fraud,  his  life  would  have  been  the  forfeit ;  and  yet  how  trifling 
in  comparison  would  have  been  the  parent's  agony !  He  has  no 
right,  then,  to  complain,  if  you  should  estimate  this  outrage  at 
the  price  of  his  very  exbtence !  I  am  told,  indeed,  this  gentle- 
man entertains  an  opinion,  prevalent  enough  in  the  age  of  a 
feudalism,  as  arrogant  as  it  was  barbarous,  that  the  poor  are 
only  a  species  of  property,  to  be  treated  according  to  interest  or 
caprice ;  and  that  wealth  is  at  once  a  patent  for  crime,  and  an 
exemption  from  its  consequences.  Happily  for  this  land,  the  day 
of  such  opinions  has  passed  over  it — the  eye  of  a  purer  feeling 
and  more  profound  philosophy  now  beholds  riches  but  as  one  of 
the  aids  to  virtue,  and  sees  in  oppressed  poverty  only  an  addi- 
tional  stimulus  to  increased  protection.  A  generous  heart  cannot 
help  feeling,  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  poverty  of  the  injured 
is  a  dreadful  aggravation.  If  the  rich  sufler,  they  have  much  to 
roosole  them ;  but  when  a  poor  man  loses  the  darling  of  his 
heart— 4he  sole  pleasure  with  which  nature  blessed  him — how 
abject,  how  cureless  is  the  despair  of  his  destitution !  Believe 
me.  Gentlemen,  you  have  not  only  a  solemn  duty  to  perform,  but 
yoa  have  an  awful  responsibility  imposed  upon  you.  You  are 
this  day,  in  some  degree,  trustees  for  the  morality  of  the  peo- 
ple— perhaps  of  the  whole  nation ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  if  the 
sluices  of  immorality  are  once  opened  among  the  lower  orders, 
the  frightful  tide,  drifting  upon  its  surface  all  that  is  dignified 
or  dear,  will  soon  rise  even  to  the  habitations  of  the  highest  I 
feel.  Gentlemen,  I  have  discharged  my  duty — ^I  am  sure  you  will 
do  youf^i,  I  repose  my  client  with  confidence  in  your  hands ;  and 
most  fervently  do  I  hope,  that  when  evening  shall  find  you  at 
yoor  happy  fire-side,  surrounded  by  the  sacred  circle  of  your 
children,  you  may  not  feel  the  heavy  curse  gnawing  at  your 
heart,  of  having  let  loose,  unpunished,  the  prowler  that  may 

devour  them^ 
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My  Lord  and  Gentlemen^ 

I  AM  with  my  learned  brethren  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  My 
friend  Mr.  Curran  has  told  you  the  nature  of  the  action.  It  hat 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  state  more  at  large  to  you  the  aggressioii  by 
which  it  has  been  occasioned.  Believe  me  it  is  with  no  paltij 
afiectation  of  undervaluing  my  very  humble  powers  that  I  widi 
he  had  selected  some  more  experienced,  or  at  least  less  credukms 
advocate.  I  feel  I  cannot  do  my  duty ;  I  am  not  fit  to  address 
you;  I  have  incapacitated  myself;  I  know  not  whether  any  of 
the  calumnies  which  have  so  industriously  anticipated  this  trial, 
have  reached  your  ears;  but  I  do  confess  they  did  so  wound  and 
poison  mine»  that  to  satisfy  my  doubts  I  visited  the  house  of 
misery  and  mouming»  and  the  scene  which  set  scepticism  at  rest, 
has  set  description  at  defiance.  Had  I  not  yielded  to  those  in- 
terested misrepresentations,  I  might  from  my  brief  have  sketched 
the  fact,  and  from  my  fancy  drawn  the  consequences ;  but  as  it 
is,  reality  rushes  before  my  frighted  memory,  and  silences  the 
tongue  and  mocks  the  imagination.  Beheve  me.  Gentlemen,  yoa 
are  impannelled  there  upon  no  ordinary  occasion ;  nominaUy,  in- 
deed,  you  are  to  repair  a  private  wrong,  and  it  is  a  wrong  as 
deadly  as  human  wickedness  can  inflict — as  human  wealmess 
can  endure ;  a  wrong  which  annihilates  the  hope  of  the  parent 
and  the  happiness  of  the  child ;  which  in  one  moment  blights 
the  fondest  anticipations  of  the  heart,  and  darkens  the  social 
hearth,  and  worse  than  depopulates  the  habitations  of  the  happy! 
But,  Gentlemen,  high  as  it  is,  this  b  far  from  your  exdunve 
duty.  You  are  to  do  much  more.  You  are  to  say  whether  an  ex 
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ample  of  sach  tnuMcendant  turpitude  is  to  stalk  forth  for  public 
ioiilatio&— whether  national  morals  are  to  have  the  law  for  their 
protectioDt  or  imported  crime  b  to  feed  upon  impunity — ^whether 
chastity  and  religion  are  still  to  be  permitted  to  linger  in  this 
prorince,  or  it  is  to  become  one  loathsome  den  of  legalized  prosti- 
tatioo — whether  the  sacred  volume  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  vener- 
able statutes  of  the  law  are  still  to  be  respected,  or  converted 
into  a  pedestal  on  which  the  mob  and  the  military  are  to  erect 
the  idol  of  a  drunken  adoration.  Gentlemen,  these  are  the 
questions  you  are  to  try ;  hear  the  facts  on  which  your  decision 
must  be  founded. 

It  is  now  about  five-and-twenty  years  since  the  plaintiff,  Mr. 
Oeighton,  commenced  busbess  as  a  slate  merchant  in  the  city 
of  Dublin.  His  vocation  was  humble,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  never- 
tbelessi  honest ;  and  though,  unlike  his  opponent,  the  heights  of 
ambition  lay  not  before  him,  the  path  of  respectability  did — ^he 
approved  himself  a  good  man  and  a  respectable  citizen.  Arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  he  sought  not  the  gratification  of  its 
natural  desires  by  adultery  or  seduction.  For  him  the  home  of 
honesty  was  sacred ;  for  Aim  the  poor  man's  child  was  unassafled; 
no  domestic  desolation  mourned  his  enjoyment ;  no  anniversary  of 
wo  commemorated  his  achievements;  from  his  own  sphere  of  life 
naturally  and  honourably  he  selected  a  companion,  whose  beauty 
biesMd  his  bed,  and  whose  virtues  consecrated  his  dwelling. 
Eleven  lovely  children  blessed  their  union,  the  darlings  of  their 
heart,  the  delight  of  their  evenings,  and  as  they  blindly  antici- 
pated, the  prop  and  solace  of  their  approaching  age.  Oh  I  sacred 
WKDDBD  u>VB !  how  dear !  how  delightful !  how  divine  are  thy 
enjoyments  I  Contentment  crowns  thy  board,  affection  glads  thy 
fireside;  passion,  chaste  but  ardent,  modest  but  intense,  sighs  o*er 
thy  couch,  the  atmosphere  of  paradise !  Surely,  surely,  if  this 
consecrated  rite  can  acquire  from  circumstances  a  factitious  in- 
terest, *tis  when  we  see  it  cheering  the  poor  man*s  home,  or 
fht*Mi"g  over  the  dwelling  of  misfortune  the  light  of  its  warm 
and  lovely  consolatkML  Unhappily,  Gentiemen,  it  has  that  in- 
terest  here.  That  capricious  power  which  often  dignifies  the 
worthless  hypocrite,  as  often  wounds  the  industrious  and  the  bo- 
neit  The  late  ruinous  contest,  having  in  its  career  confounded 
an  the  proportMns  of  society,  and  with  its  last  gasp  sighed  famine 
and  miiibrtaae  on  the  world,  has  cast  my  industrious  client,  with 
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too  many  of  his  companions,  from  competence  to  penury.  Alas, 
alas,  to  him  it  left  worse  of  its  satellites  behind  it ;  it  left  the  in 
vader  even  of  his  misery — the  seducer  of  his  sacred  and  unspotted 
innocence.  Mysterious  Providence!  was  it  not  enough  that  sorrow 
robed  the  happy  home  in  mourning — was  it  not  enough  that  disr 
appointment  preyed  upon  its  loveliest  prospects — was  it  not 
enough  that  its  little  inmates  cried  in  vain  for  bread,  and  heard 
no  answer  but  the  poor  father's  sigh,  and  drank  no  sustenance 
but  the  wretched  mother's  tears  1  Was  this  a  time  for  passion, 
lawless,  conscienceless,  licentious  passion,  with  its  eye  of  lust,  its 
heart  of  stone,  its  hand  of  rapine,  to  rush  into  the  mournful 
sanctuary  of  misfortune,  casting  crime  into  the  cup  of  wo,  and 
rob  the  parents  of  their  last  wealth,  their  child,  and  rob  the  child 
of  her  only  charm,  her  innocence !  That  this  has  been  done  I 
am  instructed  we  shall  prove :  what  requital  it  deserves.  Gentle- 
men, you  must  prove  to  mankind. 

The  defendant's  name  I  understand  is  TowirsEiro.  He  is  of 
an  age  when  every  generous  blossom  of  the  spring  should  breathe 
an  infant  freshness  round  his  heart ;  of  a  family  which  should  in- 
spire not  only  high  but  hereditary  principles  of  honour ;  of  a  pro* 
fession  whose  very  essence  is  a  stainless  cliivalry,  and  whose  bought 
and  bounden  duty  is  the  protection  of  the  citizen.  Such  are  the 
advantages  with  which  be  appears  before  you — fearful  advan* 
tages,  because  they  repel  all  possible  suspicion ;  but  you  will 
agree  with  me,  most  damning  adversaries,  if  it  shall  appear  that 
the  generous  ardour  of  his  youth  was  cliilled — that  the  noble  in« 
spiration  of  bis  birth  was  spurned — that  the  lofty  impulse  of  his 
profession  was  despised — and  that  all  that  could  grace,  or  ani- 
mate, or  ennoble,  was  used  to  his  own  discredit  and  his  fellow- 
creature's  misery. 

It  was  upon  the  first  of  June  last,  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal,  near  Portobello,  Lieutenant  Townsend  first  met  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Creighton,  a  pretty,  interesting  girl,  scarcely  six- 
teen years  of  age.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  little  sister,  only 
four  years  old,  with  whom  she  was  permitted  to  take  a  daily 
walk  b  that  retired  spot,  the  vicinity  of  her  residence.  The  de- 
fendant was  attracted  by  her  appearance — he  left  his  party,  and 
attempted  to  converse  with  her;  she  repelled  his  advances — he 
immediately  seized  her  infant  sister  by  the  hand,  whom  he  hdd 
as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  an  introduction  to  his  victim.    A  pr9* 
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poMftwing  appearance,  a  modesty  of  deportment  apparently  quite 
iocounpatible  with  any  evil  design,  gradually  silenced  her  alarm, 
and  the  answered  the  common-place  questions  with  which,  on 
her  way  home,  he  addressed  her.    Gentlemen,  I  admit  it  was 
an  innocent  imprudence ;  the  rigid  rules  of  matured  morality 
should  have  repelled  such  communication ;  yet,  perhaps,  judging 
even  by  that  strict  standard,  you  will  rather  condemn  the  fami- 
liarity  of  the  mtnision  in  a  designing  adult,  than  the  facility  of 
access  in  a  creature  of  her  age  and  her  innocence.    They  thus 
separated,  as  she  naturally  supposed,  to  meet  no  more.    Not 
such,  however,  was  the  determination  of  her  destroyer.    From 
that  hour  until  her  ruin,  he  scarcely  ever  lost  sight  of  her — he 
feUowed  her  as  a  shadow — ^he  way-laid  her  in  her  walks — he  in- 
terrupted her  in  her  avocations — ^he  haunted  the  street  of  her 
residence ;  if  she  refused  to  meet  him,  he  paraded  before  her 
window  at  the  hazard  of  exposing  her  first  comparatively  inno- 
cent imprudence  to  her  unconscious  parents  How  happy  would  it 
have  been  had  she  conquered  the  timidity  so  natural  to  her  age, 
and  appealed  at  once  to  their  pardon  and  their  protection!   Gen- 
tlemen, this  daily  persecution  continued  for  three  month — for 
three  succcsnve  months,  by  every  art,  by  every  persuasion,  by 
every  appeal  to  her  vanity  and  her  passions,  did  he  toil  for  the 
destmction  of  this  unfortunate  young  creature.    I  leave  you  to 
gue«s  how  many  during  that  interval  might  have  yielded  to  the 
blandishments  of  manner,  the  fascinations  of  youth,  the  rarely  re- 
nted temptations  of  opportunity.   For  three  long  months  she  did 
r&ht  them.    She  would  have  resisted  them  for  ever,  but  for  an 
expedient  which  is  without  a  model — but  for  an  exploit  which  I 
trust  in  God  will  be  without  an  imitation.    Oh,  yes,  he  might 
have  returned  to  his  country,  and  did  he  but  reflect,  he  would 
rather  have  rejoiced  at  the  virtuous  triumph  of  his  victim,  than 
moQm  his  own  md-redeeming  defeat;  he  might  have  relumed  to 
hk  country,  and  told  the  cold-blooded  libellers  of  this  land  that 
their  speculations  upon  Irish  chastity  were  prejudiced  and  proof- 
fa^  ;  that  in  the  wreck  of  all  eUe  we  had  retained  our  honour; 
that  though  the  national  luminary  had  descended  for  a  season, 
the  streaks  of  its  loveliness  still  lingered  on  our  horizon  ;  that 
the  nurse  of  that  genius,  which  abroad  had  redeemed  the  name, 
and  dignified  the  nature  of  man,  was  to  be  found  at  home  in  the 
spirit  without  a  stain,  and  the  purity  without  a  suspicion.    He 
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might  have  told  them  truly  that  thia  did  not  result,  as  they  woidd 
intimate,  from  the  absence  of  passion  or  the  want  of  civilizatioD ; 
that  it  was  the  combined  consequence  of  education,  of  example, 
and  of  impulse !  and  that,  though  in  all  the  revelry  of  enjoyment, 
the  fair  flowret  of  the  Irish  soil  exhaled  its  fragrance  and  ex- 
panded its  charms  in  the  chaste  and  blessed  beams  of  a  virtuous 
affection,  still  it  shrunk  with  an  instinctive  sensitivenefls  from  the 
gross  pollution  of  an  unconsecrated  contact ! 

Gentlemen,  the  common  artifices  of  the  seducer  failed;  the 
syren  tones  with  which  sensuality  awakens  appetite  and  lulls 
purity,  had  wasted  themselves  in  air,  and  the  intended  victim, 
deaf  to  their  fascination,  moved  along  safe  and  untransformed. 
He  soon  saw,  that  young  as  she  was,  the  vulgar  expedients  of 
vice  were  (nefiectual ;  that  the  attractions  of  a  glittering  ex- 
terior failed ;  and  that  before  she  could  be  tempted  to  her  sen* 
sual  damnation,  his  tongue  must  learn,  if  not  the  words  of  wisdom, 
at  least  the  speciousness  of  afiected  purity.  He  pretended  an  af* 
fcction  as  virtuous  as  it  was  violent ;  he  called  God  to  witness 
the  sincerity  of  his  declarations ;  by  all  the  vows  which  should 
for  ever  rivet  the  honourable,  and  could  not  fail  to  convince  even 
the  incredulous,  he  promised  her  marriage  9  over  and  over  again 
he  invoked  the  eternal  denunciation,  if  he  was  perfidious.  To 
her  acknowledged  want  of  fortune,  his  constant  reply  was,  that 
he  had  an  independence ;  that  all  he  wanted  was  beauty  and 
virtue;  that  he  saw  she  had  the  one,  that  had  proved  she 
had  the  other.  When  she  pleaded  the  obvious  disparity  of  her 
birth,  he  answered,  that  he  was  himself  only  the  son  of  an  Eng- 
lish farmer;  that  happiness  was  not  the  monopoly  of  rank  or 
riches ;  that  his  parents  would  receive  her  as  the  child  of  their 
adoption ;  that  he  would  cherish  her  as  the  charm  of  his  exist- 
ence. Specious  as  it  was,  even  this  did  not  succeed ;  she  deter- 
mined to  await  its  avowal  to  those  who  had  given  her  life,  and 
who  hoped  to  have  made  it  inunaculate  by  the  education  they 
had  bestowed,  and  the  example  they  bad  aflbrded.  Some  days 
after  this  he  met  her  in  her  walks,  for  she  could  not  pass  her 
parental  threshold  without  being  intercepted.  He  asked  where 
she  was  going ; — she  said,  a  friend  knowing  her  fondness  for  books, 
had  promised  her  the  foan  of  some,  and  she  was  going  to  receive 
tt.em.  He  told  her  he  had  abundance,  that  they  were  just  at 
his  home,  that  he  hoped  after  what  had  passed,  she  would 
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fed  no  impropriety  in  accepting  them.  She  was  persuaded  to 
accompany  him.  Arriyed,  however,  at  the  door  of  his  lodgings, 
she  positively  refused  to  go  any  farther ;  all  his  former  artifices 
were  redoubled ;  he  called  God  to  witness  he  considered  her  as 
l|is  wife*  and  her  character  as  dear  to  him  as  that  of  one  of  his 
aisten ;  he  afifected  mortification  at  any  suspicion  of  his  purity ; 
he  told  her  if  she  refused  her  confidence  to  his  honourable  aflec« 
tiottt  the  little  infant  who  accompanied  her  was  an  inviolable 
guarantee  for  her  protection. 

Gentlemen,  this  wretched  child  did  sufler  her  credulity  to  re* 
pose  on  his  professions.  Her  theory  taught  her  to  respect  the 
honour  of  a  soldier;  her  love  repelled  the  imputation  that  de- 
based its  object ;  and  her  youthful  innocence  rendered  her  as 
incredulous  as  she  was  unconscious  of  criminality.  At  first  his 
behaviour  corresponded  with  lus  professions ;  he  welcomed  her 
to  the  home  of  which  he  hoped  she  would  soon  become  the  in«- 
sqiarable  companion ;  he  painted  the  future  joys  of  their  domes- 
tic felicity,  and  dwelt  with  peculiar  complacency  on  some  heraldic 
ornament  which  hung  over  his  chimoey*piece,  and  which,  he 
said,  was  the  armorial  ensign  of  his  family !  Oh !  my  Lord,  how 
well  would  it  have  been  had  he  but  retraced  the  fountain  of  that 
document ;  had  he  recalled  to  mind  the  virtues  it  rewarded,  the 
pure  train  of  honours  it  associated,  the  line  of  spotless  ancestry  it 
distinguished,  the  high  ambition  its  beouest  inspired,  the  moral 
imitation  it  imperatively  commanded  I  But  when  guilt  once  kin* 
dies  within  the  human  heart,  all  that  is  noble  in  our  nature  be- 
comes parched  and  arid ;  the  blush  of  modesty  fades  befi>re  its 
glare,  the  sighs  of  virtue  fan  its  lurid  flame,  and  every  divine 
emence  of  our  being  but  swells  and  exasperates  its  infernal  con- 
flagration. 

Genllsmen,  I  will  not  disgust  this  audience;  I  will  not  debase 
myself  by  any  description  of  the  scene  that  fi>llowed ;  I  will  not 
detail  the  arts,  the  excitements,  the  promises,  the  pledges  with 
which  deliberate  lust  inflamed  the  passions,  and  finally  over- 
powered the  struggles  of  innocence  and  of  youth.  It  is  too  much  to 
koow  that  tears  could  not  appease — that  misery  could  not  aflect 
— that  the  presence  and  the  prayers  of  an  infant  could  not  awe 
him ;  and  that  the  wretched  victim,  between  the  ardour  of  pas- 
sion and  the  repose  of  love,  sank  at  length,  inflamed,  exhausted, 
and  ronfidiog,  beneath  the  heartless  grasp  of  an  unsympathising 
tUtT. 
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The  appetite  of  the  hour  thus  satiated,  at  a  temporal,  perhaps 
an  eternal  hazard,  he  dismissed  the  sbters  to  their  unconscious 
parents,  not,  however,  without  extorting  a  promise,  that  on  the 
ensuing  night  Miss  Creighton  would  desert  her  home  for  ever,  for 
the  arms  of  a  fond,  afiectionate,  and  faithful  husband.  Faithful, 
alas !  but  only  to  his  appetites,  he  did  seduce  her  from  that 
**  sacred  home,**  to  deeper  guilt,  to  more  deliberate  cruelty. 

After  a  suspense,  comparatively  happy,  her  parents  became 
acquainted  with  her  irrevocable  ruin.    The  miserable  nnother, 
supported  by  the  mere  strength  of  desperation,  rushed  half 
phrenzied  to  the  castle,  where  Mr.  Townsend  was  on  duty. 
'^Give  me  back  my  child!*'  was  all  she  could  articulate.  The  pa- 
rental ruin  struck  the  spoiler  almost  speechless.  The  few  dread- 
ful words,  "  I  have  your  ckild^^*  withered  her  heart  up  with  the 
horrid  joy  that  death  denied  its  mercy,  that  her  daughter  lived* 
but  lived,  alas,  to  infamy.    She  could  neither  speak  nor  hear: 
she  sunk  down  convulsed  and  powerless.    As  soon  as  she  could 
recover  to  any  thing  of  eflbrt,  naturally  did  she  turn  to  the 
residence  of  Mr  Townsend ;  his  orders  had  anticipated  her — the 
sentinel  refused  her  entrance.    She  told  her  sad  narration,  she 
implored  Ms  pity ;  with  the  eloquence  of  grief  she  asked  him, 
had  he  home^  or  wife  or  children.    **  Ob,  Holy  Nature !  thou  didst 
not  plead  in  vain  I**  even  the  rude  soldier's  heart  relented.    He 
admitted  her  by  stealth,  and  she  once  more  held  within  her  arms 
the  darling  hope  of  many  an  anxious  hour ;  duped,  desolate^  de- 
graded it  was  true— but  still— but  still  **  her  child.''    Gentlemen, 
if  the  parental  heart  cannot  suppose  what  followed,  how  little 
adequate  am  I  to  paint  it    Home  this  wretched  creature  could 
not  return ;  a  seducer's  mandate,  and  a  father's  anger  equally 
forbade  it  But  she  gave  whatever  consolatifHi  she  was  capable; 
she  told  the  fatal  tale  of  her  undoing — the  hopes,  the  promises, 
the  studied  speck>us  arts  that  had  seduced  her ;  and  with  a  despe> 
rate  credulity  still  watched  the  light  that,  glimmering  in  the  distant 
vista  of  her  k>ve,  mocked  her  with  hope,  and  was  to  leave  her  to 
the  tempest    To  all  the  prophecies  of  maternal  anguish,  she 
would  still  reply,  *^  Oh,  no— b  the  eye  of  Heaven  he  b  my  hus- 
band ;  he  took  me  from  my  home,  my  happiness,  and  you ;  but 
still  he  pledged  to  me  a  soldier's  honour — ^but  he  assured  me  with 
a  Giristian's  conscience ;  for  three  long  months  I  heard  his  vows 
of  k>ve ;  he  is  honourable  and  will  not  deceive ;  he  is  human  and 
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caiiDot  desert  me.'*   Hear,  Gentlemen,  hear,  I  beseech  you,  how 
this  innocent  confidence  was  returned.     When  her  indignant 
iather  had  resorted  to  Lord  Forbes,  the  commander  of  the  forces, 
and  to  the  noble  and  learned  head  of  this  Court,  both  of  whom 
received  him  with  a  sympathy  that  did  them  honour,  Mr.  Town- 
send  tent  a  brother  officer  to  inform  her  she  must  quit  his  re- 
sidence and  take  lodgings.    In  vam  she  remonstrated,  in  vain 
she  reminded  him  of  her  former  purity,  and  of  the  promises  that 
betrayed  it    She  was  literally  turned  out  at  night'faU  to  find 
whatever  refuge  the  God  of  the  shelterless  might  provide  for  her. 
Deserted  and  disowned,  how  naturally  did  she  turn  to  the  once 
happy  home,  whose  inmates  she  had  disgraced,  and  whose  prr- 
tection  she  had  forfeited  I  how  naturally  did  she  think  the  once 
familiar  and  once  welcome  avenues  looked  Crowning  as  she 
passed  I  how  naturally  did  she  linger  like  a  reposeless  spectre 
round  the  memorials  of  her  living  happiness  I  Her  heart  fiuled 
ker;  where  a  parent's  smile  had  ever  cheered  her,  she  could  not 
(ace  the  glance  of  shame,  or  sorrow,  or  disdain.    She  returned 
to  seek  her  seducer's  pity  even  till  the  morning.    Good  God ' 
how  can  I  disckise  it !— -the  very  guard  had  orders  to  refuse  her 
acce« ;  even  by  the  rabble  soldiery  she  was  cast  into  the  street, 
amid  the  night's  dark  horrors,  the  victim  of  her  own  credulity, 
the  outcast  of  another's  crime,  to  seal  her  guilty  woes  with  sui- 
cide, or  lead  a  living  death  amid  the  tainted  sepulchres  of  a  pro- 
niicuous  prostitution  !    Far,  (ar  am  I  from  sorry  that  it  was  so. 
Horrible  beyond  thought  as  is  this  aggravation,  I  only  hear  in  it 
the  voice  of  the  Deity  in  thunder  upon  the  crime.    Yes,  yes ;  it 
is  the  present  God  arming  the  vicious  agent  against  the  vice>  and 
terrifying  from  its  conception  by  the  turpitude  to  which  it  may 
lead,    fiut  what  aggravation  does  seductkm  need !    Vice  is  its 
cw^ce*  hist  its  end,  hypocrisy  its  instrument,  and  innocence  its 
victim.    Must  I  detail  its  miseries  T    Who  depopulates  the  home 
of  virtue,  making  the  child  an  orphan  and  the  parent  childless? 
Hlio  rests  its  crutch  from  the  tottering  helplessness  of  piteous 
ige!    Hlio  wrings  its  happiness  from  the  heart  of  youthT  Who 
•hocks  the  viskm  of  the  public  eyel    Who  infects  your  very 
thofooghfiires  with  disease,  disgust,  obscenity,  and  proianenessT 
Who  pollutes  the  harmle«  scenes  where  modesty  resorts  ibr 
nirth.  mod  toil  fiir  recreatkni,  with  sights  that  stain  the  pure  and 
diock  the  sensitive  T    Are  these  the  phrases  of  an  interested  ad> 
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Tocacy  ?  18  there  one  amongst  jou  but  has  witnessed  their  veiifi- 
cation  1  Is  there  one  amongst  you  so  fortunate,  or  so  secladed^ 
as  not  to  have  wept  over  the  wreck  of  health,  and  youth*  and 
loveliness,  and  talent,  the  fatal  trophies  of  the  seducer's  triumph 
— some  form,  perhaps,  where  every  grace  was  squandered,  and 
every  beauty  paused  to  waste  its  bloom,  and  every  beam  of  mind 
and  tone  of  melody  poured  their  profusion  on  the  public  wonder; 
all  that  a  parent's  prayer  could  ask,  or  a  lover's  adoration  fancy; 
in  whom  even  pollution  looked  so  k>vely,  that  virtue  would  have 
made  her  more  than  human?  Is  there  an  epithet  too  vile  for 
such  a  spoiler  T  Is  there  a  punishment  too  severe  for  such  depra- 
vity ?  I  know  not  upon  what  complaisance  this  English  seducer 
may  calculate  from  a  jury  of  this  country :  I  know  not,  indeed, 
whether  he  may  not  think  he  does  your  wives  and  daughters 
some  honour  by  their  c(Mitamination.  But  I  know  well  what 
reception  he  would  experience  from  a  jury  of  his  own  country.  I 
know  that  in  such  general  execration  do  they  view  this  crime, 
they  think  no  possible  plea  a  palliation!  no,  not  the  mature  age  of 
the  seduced;  not  her  previously  protracted  absence  from  her 
parents ;  not  a  levity  approaching  almost  to  absolute  guilt ;  not 
an  indiscretion  in  the  mother,  that  bore  every  colour  of  conni- 
vance ;  and  in  this  opinion  they  have  been  supported  by  all  the 
venerable  authorities  with  whom  age,  integrity,  and  learning 
have  adorned  the  judgment-seat 

Gentlemen,  I  come  armed  with  these  authoritiea  In  the  case 
of  Tulhdge  against  Wade,  my  Lord,  it  appeared  the  person  se* 
duced  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  long  before  absent  from  her 
home;  yet,  on  a  motion  to  set  aside  the  verdict  for  excesave 
damages,  what  was  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  "^Imot  T  "I 
regret,"  said  he,  ^  that  they  were  not  greater;  though  the  plain- 
tiff's  loss  did  not  amount  to  twenty  shillings,  the  jury  were  right 
in  giving  ample  damages,  because  such  actions  should  be  encou- 
raged for  example's  sake."  Justice  Give  wished  they  had  given 
twice  the  sum,  and  in  this  opinion  the  whole  bench  concurred. 
There  was  a  case  where  the  giri  was  of  mature  age,  and  living 
apart  from  her  parents ;  Aov,  the  victim  is  almost  a  chik),  said 
was  never  tor  a  moment  separated  from  her  home.  Agaiut  in 
the  case  of  '^Bennet  against  Alcot,"  on  a  similar  motkNi,  grounded 
on  the  apparently  overwhehning  fact,  that  the  mother  of  the 
girl  had  actually  sent  the  defendant  into  her  daughter's  bed- 
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cbambeTt  where  the  criminaUty  occurred.  Justice  BuUer  declared* 
''be  thovght  the  parent's  indiscretaoD  no  excuse  for  the  defend- 
ant's colpahilit;  f  and  the  verdict  of  SOML  danaages  was  con» 
firmed.  Then  was  a  case  of  literal  connivance:  kart^  will  they 
have  the  hardihood  to  hint  even  its  suspicion?  You  all  must  re- 
member.  Gentlemen,  the  case  of  our  own  countfyman.  Captain 
Gore,  against  whom,  onlj  the  other  day,  an  English  jury  gave  a 
verdict  of  1,50M.  damages,  though  it  was  proved  that  the  person 
alleged  to  have  been  seduced  was  herself  the  seducer,  going 
even  so  far  as  to  throw  gravel  up  at  the  windows  of  the  defend- 
ant; yet  Lord  EUenborough  refused  to  disturb  the  verdict 
Thus  you  may  see  I  rest  not  on  my  own  proofless  and  unsupported 
dictum.  I  rely  upon  grave  decisions  and  venerable  auth(Mritie»— 
oot  only  on  the  indignant  denunciation  of  the  moment,  but  on 
the  deliberate  concurrence  of  the  enlightened  and  the  dbpassion* 
ate.  I  see  my  learned  opponent  smile.  I  tell  him  I  would  not 
care  if  the  books  were  an  absolute  blank  upon  the  subject  I 
would  then  make  the  human  heart  my  authority !  I  would  ap- 
peal to  the  bosom  of  every  man  who  hears  me,  whether  such  a 
crime  sbouM  grow  unpunished  into  a  precedent ;  whether  inno- 
cence should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  brutal  speculation ;  whe- 
ther the  sacred  seal  of  filial  obedience,  upon  which  the  Almighty 
Parent  has  affixed  his  eternal  fiat,  should  be  violated  by  a  blas- 
phemous and  selfish  libertinism  I 

Gentlemen,  if  the  cases  I  have  quoted,  palliated  as  they  were* 
have  been  humanely  nuirked  by  ample  damages,  what  should 
▼ou  give  here  where  there  is  nothing  to  excuse — ^where  there  is 
^*ery  thing  to  aggravate !  The  seduction  was  deliberate,  it  was 
three  months  in  progress,  its  victim  was  almost  a  child,  it  was  com- 
nitted  under  the  most  alluring  promises,  it  was  foUowed  by  a  deed 
of  the  most  dreadful  cruelty ;  but,  above  ail,  it  was  the  act  of  a 
man  cotnmisskMied  by  his  own  country,  and  paid  by  this,  for  the 
foibrceiDent  of  the  laws,  and  the  preservation  of  society.  No 
naft  more  respects  than  I  do  the  well-eamed  reputatkm  of  the 
Britidi  army; 

••  It  if  A  mIiooI 
Wb«rs  cfwr  priiMipl*  taodiaf  to  hoaoor 

But  ao  the  name  of  that  distinguished  army,  I  here  solemnly  ap- 
peal against  an  act,  which  would  blight  its  greenest  laurels,  and 
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lay  its  trophies  prostrate  in  the  dust.  Let  them  war,  bat  be  it 
not  on  domestic  happiness ;  let  them  invade,  but  be  their  cottntry's 
hearths  inviolable ;  let  them  achieve  a  triamph  wherever  their 
banners  fly,  but  be  it  not  over  morals,  innocence,  and  virtue.  I 
know  not  by  what  palliation  the  defendant  means  to  mitigate 
this  enormity ; — ^will  he  plead  her  youth  ?  it  should  have  been 
her  protection. — Will  be  plead  her  levity  7  I  deny  the  iact;  but 
even  wore  it  true,  what  is  it  to  him  7  what  right  has  any  man  to 
speculate  on  the  temperature  of  your  wives  and  your  daughters, 
that  he  may  defile  your  bed,  or  desolate  your  habitatioii  T  Will 
he  plead  poverty  1  I  never  knew  a  seducer  or  an  adulterer  that 
did  not  He  should  have  considered  that  before.  But  is  poverty 
an  excuse  for  crime  ?  Our  law  says,  he  who  has  not  a  purse  to 
pay  for  it,  must  sufler  for  it  in  his  person.  It  is  a  most  wise  de- 
claration ;  and  for  my  part,  I  never  hear  such  a  person  |dead 
poverty,  that  my  first  emotion  is  not  a  thanksgiving,  that  Pro- 
vidence has  denied,  at  least,  the  instrumentality  of  wealth  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  Gentlemen,  I  see  you  agree 
with  me.  I  waive  the  topic ;  and  I  again  tell  you,  that  if  what 
I  know  will  be  his  chief  defence  were  true,  it  should  avail  him 
nothing.  He  had  no  right  to  speculate  on  this  wretched  crea- 
ture*s  levity  to  ruin  Aer,  and  still  less  to  ruin  her  famUy.  Re- 
member, however,  Gentlemen,  that  even  had  this  wretched 
child  been  indiscreet,  it  is  not  in  A€r  name  we  ask  for  reparatioo; 
no,  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  parents  her  seducer  has  heart-broken; 
it  is  in  the  name  of  the  poor  helpless  fimiily  he  has  desolated ;  it 
is  in  the  name  of  that  misery,  whose  sanctuary  he  has  violated; 
it  is  in  the  name  of  law,  virtue,  and  morality ;  it  is  in  the  name 
of  that  country  whose  fair  fame  foreign  envy  will  make  respon- 
sible for  this  crime;  it  is  in  the  name  of  nature's  dearest,  ten- 
derest  sympathies ;  it  is  in  the  name  of  all  that  gives  your  toil 
an  object,  and  your  ease  a  charm,  and  your  age  a  hope — ^I  ask 
from  you  the  value  of  the  poor  num*8  dUU. 
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Mojf  ii  please  your 

The  PlaintiflPs  Gouiuel  tell  mcGentlemeDi  most  unexpectedly, 
Chat  they  have  closed  his  case,  and  it  becomes  my  duty  to  state 
to  you  that  of  the  defendant  The  nature  o(  this  action,  you 
have  already  heard.  It  is  one  which,  in  my  mind,  ought  to  be 
very  seldom  brought,  and  very  sparingly  encouraged  It  is 
kwoifid  on  circmnstanccs  of  the  most  extreme  delicacy,  and  it 
is  btendcd  to  visit  with  penal  consequences  the  non-observance 
of  an  engagement,  which  is  of  the  most  paramount  importance 
to  society,  and  which  of  all  others,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  the  most 
unbiassed, — an  engagement  which,  if  it  be  voluntary,  judicious, 
and  disinterested,  generally  produces  the  happiest  efiects;  but 
which,  if  it  be  either  unsuitable  or  compulsory,  engenders  not  only 
iodiTidual  misery,  but  consequences  universally  pernicious.  There 
are  few  contracts  between  human  beings  which  should  be  more 
deliberate  than  that  of  marriage.  I  admit  it  should  be  very  cau- 
tioQsiy  promised ;  but,  even  when  promised,  I  am  far  from  con- 
ceding that  it  should  invariably  be  performed ;  a  thousand  circum- 
stances may  form  an  impediment;  change  of  fortune  may  render 
it  imprudent,  change  of  aflection  may  make  it  culpable.  The  very 
party  to  whom  the  law  gi vc^  the  privilegeof  complaint  has  perhaps 
the  most  reason  to  be  grateful, — grateful  that  i(B  happinesi  has  not 
been  surrendered  to  caprice ;  grateful  that  religion  has  not  con- 
strained an  unwilling  acquiescence,  or  made  an  unavoidable  deser- 
tioQ  doubly  criminal ;  grateful  that  an  offipring  has  not  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  indelicate  and  ungenerous  enforcement;  grateful  that 
an  innocent  secret  disinclination  did  not  too  late  evince  itself  in  an 
irresistible  and  irremediable  disgust  You  will  agree  with  me, 
however,  that  if  there  exists  any  excuse  for  such  an  action,  it  is  on 
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the  side  of  the  female ;  because  everj  female  object  being  more 
exclusively  domestic,  such  a  disappointment  is  more  severe  in 
its  visitation ;  because  the  very  circumstance  ooBcentmting  their 
feelings  renders  them  naturally  more  sensitive  of  a  wound ;  be* 
cause  their  best  treasure,  their  reputation,  may  have  suffered 
from  the  intercourse ;  because  their  chances  of  reparatioD  are 
less,  and  their  habitual  seclusion  makes  them  feel  it  more;  be- 
cause there  is  something  in  the  deserticm  of  their  helplessness 
which  ahnost  immerges  the  illegality  in  the  unmanliness  of  the 
abandonment  However,  if  a  man  seeks  to  enforce  this  engage* 
ment,  every  one  feeb  some  indelicacy  attached  to  the  requisition. 
I  do  not  inquire  into  the  comparative  justness  of  the  reasoning, 
but  does  not  every  one  feel  that  there  appears  some  meanness  in 
forcing  a  female  into  an  alliance?  Is  it  not  almost  saying,  **  I 
will  expose  to  public  shame  the  credulity  on  which  I  practised, 
or  you  must  pay  to  me  in  monies  numbered,  the  profits  of  that 
heartless  speculation;  I  have  gambled  with  your  affections,  I 
have  secured  your  bond,  I  will  extort  the  penalty  either  finom 
your  purse  or  your  reputation  !^  I  put  a  case  to  you  where  the 
circumstances  are  reciprocal ;  where  age,  fortune,  situation,  are 
the  same ;  where  there  is  no  disparity  of  years  to  make  the  suppo- 
sition ludicrous ;  where  there  is  no  disparity  of  fortune  to  render  it 
suspicious.  Let  us  sec  whether  the  present  action  can  be  so  pal- 
liated, or  whether  it  docs  not  exhibit  a  picture  of  fraud  and  avarice, 
and  meanness  and  hypocrisy,  so  laughable,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  criticise  it,  and  yet  so  debasing  that  human  pride  almost 
forbids  its  ridicule. 

It  has  been  left  me  to  defend  my  unfortunate  old  client  from 
the  double  battery  of  Love  and  of  Law,  which  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  has  so  unexpectedly  opened  on  her.  Oh,  Gentlemen,  how 
vain-glorious  b  the  boast  of  beauty  !  How  misapprehended  have 
been  the  charms  of  youth,  if  years  and  wrinkles  can  thus  despoil 
their  conquests,  and  depopulate  the  na\7  of  its  prowess,  and  be- 
guile the  bar  of  its  eloquence!  How  mistaken  were  all  the 
amatory  poets  from  Anacreon  downwards,  who  preferred  the 
bloom  of  the  rose  and  the  thrill  of  the  nightingale,  to  the  saffron 
hide  and  dulcet  treble  of  sixty-five !  Even  our  own  sweet  bard 
has  had  the  folly  to  declare,  that 


"^H*  €Bot  had  bMrd  tell  of  an  unonMM  Toolh, 
Wlw  WM  euglit  ia  hitgniidiiioClMr^  W  i 


iLAKB  t.  wiuana  iss 

At  to  with  to  be  thtra  in  his  ttoML** 

Royal  wisdom  has  satd,  that  we  live  m  a  *'  Nbw  Era."  77b 
f«^  ^oU  women  has  commenced;  and  if  Johanna  Southcote  con^ 
▼erti  England  to  her  creed,  why  should  not  Ireland,  less  pious 
perhaps,  but  at  least  equally  passionate,  kneel  before  the  shrine 
of  the  irresistible  Widow  Wilkihs.  It  appears.  Gentlemen,  to 
have  been  her  happy  fate  to  have  subdued  particularly  the  de^fth* 
dealing  professions.  Indeed  in  the  love  episodes  of  the  heathen 
mjtiK^ogy,  Mars  and  Venus  were  considered  as  inseparable.  I 
know  not  whether  any  of  you  have  ever  seen  a  very  beautiful  print 
representing  the  fatal  glory  of  Quebec,  and  the  last  moments  of 
its  immortal  conqueror — ^if  so,  you  must  have  observed  the  figure 
of  the  ftaff  physician,  in  whose  arms  the  hero  is  expiring — that 
identical  personage,  my  Lord,  was  the  happy  swain,  who,  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago^  received  the  reward  of  his  valour  and  his  skill 
til  ihe  virgin  hand  tfmy  veneraUe  client !  The  Doctor  lived  some- 
thing more  than  a  ceniun/f  during  a  great  part  of  which  MrSi 
Wilkins  was  his  companion — alas,  Gentlemen,  long  as  he  lived, 
he  lived  not  long  enough  to  behold  her  beauty — 

«*TlMt  btMtj,  Uko  tb«  Aloe  Sower, 
But  Uoodied  tad  Moeeomed  st  Iboreeore.** 

He  was,  however,  so  far  fascinated  as  to  bequeath  to  her  the  lega- 
cies of  his  patients,  when  he  found  he  was  predoomed  to  folkw 
them.  To  this  circumstance,  very  (ar  be  it  from  me  to  hint,  that 
Mrk  W.  b  indebted  for  any  of  her  attractions.  Rich,  however, 
die  undoubtedly  was,  and  rich  she  would  still  as  undoubtedly 
have  continued,  had  it  not  been  for  her  intercourse  with  the 
ISuiiily  of  the  plaintiflT.  I  do  not  impute  it  as  a  crime  to  them  that 
they  happened  to  be  necesntous,  but  I  do  impute  it  as  both  crimi- 
Bil  and  ungrateful,  that  after  having  Kved  on  the  generosity  of 
their  (nend,  after  having  literally  exhausted  her  most  prodigal 
KberaKty,  they  should  drag  her  infirmities  before  the  public  gatt, 
vainly  sof^poang  that  they  codd  Ude  their  own  contemptible 
avarice  in  the  more  prominent  exposure  of  her  melancholy  dotage. 
Tbe  father  of  the  plaint,  it  cauot  be  unknown  to  you,  was  for 
iMay  yean  in  the  most  indigent  ntuatMNk  Perhaps  it  is  not  a 
■Mtter  of  conceaknent  either,  that  he  found  in  MfSb  Wilkins  a 
geueious  benefactress.  She  assMed  and  supported  him,  until  at 
last  his  faicreasing  necessities  reduced  Urn  to  Uke  refageinan  ael 
afiiitohreiicy.    During  their  intimacy,  frequent  aluskm  was  made 
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to  a  SOD  whom  Mrs.  WilkiiiB  had  never  seen  once  he  was  a  ddld, 
and  who  had  risen  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  navy,  under  the  pa- 
tronage  of  their  relative,  Sir  Behjaiiik  Bloomfield.  In  a  parent's 
panegyric,  the  gallant  lieutenant  was  of  course  all  that  even  hope 
could  picture.    Young,  gay,  heroic,  and  disinterested,  the  pride 
of  the  navy,  the  prop  of  the  country,  independent  as  the  gale 
that  wafted,  and  bounteous  as  the  wave  that  bore  him.    I  am 
afraid  that  it  is  rather  an  anti-climax  to  tell  you  after  this,  that 
he  is  the  present  Plaintiff.  The  eloquence  of  Mrs.  Blake  was  not 
exclusively  confined  to  her  encomiums  on  the  lieutenant    She 
diverged  at  times  into  an  episode  on  the  matrimonial  felicities, 
painted  the  joy  of  passion  and  delights  of  love,  and  obscurely  hint* 
ed  that  Hymen,  with  his  torch,  had  an  exact  personification  in  her 
M>n  Peter,  bearing  a  match  light  in  Hb  Majesty's  ship  the  Hydra. 
— ^While  these  contrivances  were  practising  on  Mrs.  Wilkins,  a  bye* 
plot  was  got  up  on  board  the  Hydra,  and  Mr.  Blake  returned  to 
his  mourning  country,  influenced,  as  he  says,  by  his  partiality  for 
the  Defendant,  but  in  reality  compelled  by  ill  health  and  disap- 
pointments, added,  perhaps,  to  his  mother's  very  absurd  and 
avaricious  speculations.    What  a  loss  the  navy  had  of  him,  and 
what  a  loss  he  had  of  the  navy  1    Alas,  Gentlemen,  he  could  not 
resist  his  aflection  for  a  female  he  never  saw.    Almighty  love 
eclipsed  the  glories  of  ambition — ^Trafalgar  and  St  Vincent  flit* 
ted  from  his  memory — ^he  gave  all  up  for  woman,  as  Mark  An 
tony  did  before  him ;  and,  like  the  Cupid  in  Hudibras,  he 
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Upon  a  widow's  jointure  land — 
His  tender  si^h  and  trickling  tear 
Longed  for  five  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
And  languishing  desires  were  foand 
Of  SUtiits,  Mortgage,  Bill,  and  Bond  !** 

—Oh,  Grentlemen,  only  imagme  him  on  the  lakes  of  North 
America !  Alike  to  him  the  varieties  of  season  or  the  vicissitudes 
of  warfare*  One  sovereign  image  monopolizes  his  sensibilities. 
Does  the  storm  rageT  the  Widow  Wilkins  outsighs  the  whirlwind. 
Is  the  ocean  calm  f  its  mirror  shows  him  the  k>vely  Widow  Wil« 
kins.  Is  the  battle  won  T  he  thms  his  faurel  that  the  Widow 
Wilkins  may  interweave  her  myrtles.  Does  the  broadside  than* 
dert  be  inyAes  the  Widow  WiUdnsI 

••  it  evMt  Kttlt  dm*  she  eita  op  aloft 
1^  Uep  wateh  fer  tbe  lift  of  poor  Peter  !** 

«— Alasi  how  much  he  is  to  be  pitied  I    How  amply  he  should  ha 
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MconpoMed !  Who  but  mnit  moarn  hit  mbHine,  dfainterested, 
iweeUoHled  patriotim  I  WhD  bat  mflt  sjnqraithife  with  his 
pwe,  ardent,  generout  afiectkin  I— aflectioo  too  confidmg  to  re- 
finra  mm  iwto'WB  / — afiectkm  too  warm  to  waU  even  for  an  iniro* 
dmcHom!  Indeed  hk  Amanda  heraelf  leemed  to  thhik  hk  love 
was  most  desirable  at  a  distance,  for  at  the  very  first  visit  after 
bis  return  be  was  reAised  admittance.  His  captivating  charmer 
was  then  skk  and  nurse-tended  at  her  brother's  house,  after  a 
winter's  confinement,  reflecting,  most  likely,  rather  on  her  funeral 
than  her  wedding.  Mrs.  Blake's  avarice  instantly  took  the  alarm, 
and  she  wrote  the  letter,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  read  to  you. 

[Ma*  VAiTDBLsmt, — ^My  Lord,  unwilling  as  I  am  to  interrupt  a 
statement  which  seems  to  create  so  universal  a  sensation,  still  I 
kppe  yoor  Lordship  will  restrain  Mr.  Phillips  from  reading  a  letter 
which  cannot  hereafter  be  read  in  evidence 

Ma.  (yCof  VBL  rose  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  propriety 
of  the  coune  pumed  by  the  Defendant's  Counsel,  when] 

Ma.  Pnujps  resumed-^My  Lord,  although  it  is  utterly  impo^ 
siUe  lor  the  learned  Gentleman  to  say,  m  what  manner  here- 
after this  letter  might  be  made  evidence,  still  my  case  is  too 
Strang  to  require  any  cavilling  upon  sack  trifles.  I  am  content 
to  save  the  public  time,  and  waive  the  perusal  of  the  letter. 
However,  they  have  now  given  its  suppression  an  importance 
which  perhaps  its  production  could  not  have  procured  for  it 
Vou  see.  Gentlemen,  what  a  case  they  have  when  they  insist  on 
the  withholding  of  the  documents  which  originated  with  them- 
selves. I  accede  to  their  very  politic  interference.*  I  grant  them, 
sinee  they  entreat  it,  the  merofofrng  iilemce.  Certain,  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  a  letter  was  received  from  Mrs.  Blake;  and  that 
almost  tnmiediaiely  after  its  receipt,  Ifiss  Blake  intruded  herself 
at  Brownville,  where  Mrs.  Wilkins  was — remained  two  days — ^k- 
meated  bitterly  her  not  having  appeared  to  the  lieutenant,  when 
he  called  to  visit  her— said  that  her  poor  mother  had  set  her 
heart  on  an  alliance — ^that  she  was  sure,  dear  loomofi,  a  disap- 
pointment would  be  the  death  of  her ;  in  short,  that  there  was 
no  alteraative  but  the  tomb  or  the  altar  1  To  all  this  Mrs.  Wil- 
kins only  replied,  how  totally  ignorant  the  parties  most  intertfsted 
were  of  each  other,  and  that  were  she  even  inclined  to  connect 
herself  with  a  stranger  (poor  old  fool!)  the  debts  in  which  her 
generosity  to  the  family  had  already  faivolved  her,  formed,  at 
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least  for  the  preseDt,  an  insunnountable  impediment  This  was 
not  sufficient  In  le«  than  a  week,  the  inde&tigable  Miss  Blake 
returned  to  the  charge,  actually  armed  with  an  old  family-hood 
to  pay  off  the  incumbrances,  and  a  renewed  representation  of 
the  mother's  suspense  and  the  brother's  desperation.  You  will 
not  fail  to  observe.  Gentlemen,  thai  while  the  female  conspirators 
were  thus  at  work,  the  lover  himself  hadnevereven  seen  (he  6b/eci 
ofiddalry.  Like  the  maniac  in  the  farce,  he  fell  in  k>ve  with  die 
picture  of  his  grandmother.  Like  a  prince  of  the  blood,  he  was 
willing  to  woo  and  to  be  wedded  by  proxy.  For  the  gratification 
of  his  avarice,  he  was  contented  to  embrace  age,  disease,  infir- 
mity,  and  widowhood — ^to  bind  his  youthful  passions  to  the  car- 
cass for  which  the  grave  was  opening — to  feed  by  anticipation 
on  the  uncold  corpse,  and  cheat  the  worm  of  its  reversionary  cor- 
ruption. Educated  in  a  profession  proverbially  generous,  be  offered 
to  barter  every  joy  for  money  1  Bom  in  a  country  ardent  to 
a  fault,  he  advertised  his  happiness  to  the  highest  bidder !  and 
he  now  solicits  an  honourable  jury  to  become  the  panders  to  this 
heartless  cupidity  1  Thus  beset,  harrassed,  conspired  against^ 
their  miserable  victim  entered  into  the  contract  you  have  heard 
— a  contract  conceived  in  meanness,  extorted  by  fraud,  and  sought 
to  be  enforced  by  the  most  profligate  conspiracy.  Trace  it  through 
every  btage  of  its  progress,  in  its  origin,  its  means,  its  eflects— 
from  the  parent  contriving  it  through  the  sacrifice  of  her  son, 
and  forwarding  it  through  the  indelicate  instrumentality  of  her 
daughter,  down  to  the  son  himself  unblushingly  acceding  to  the 
atrocbus  combination  by  which  age  was  to  be  betrayed,  and 
youth  degraded,  and  the  odious  union  of  decrepit  lust  and  pre> 
cocious  avarice  blasphemously  consecrated  by  the  solemnities  of 
religion  I  Is  this  the  example  which,  as  parents,  you  would 
sanction?  Is  this  the  principle  you  would  adopt  yourselves? 
Have  you  never  witnessed  the  misery  of  an  unmatched  marriage ! 
Have  you  never  worsliipped  the  bliss  by  which  it  has  been  hal- 
lowed, when  its  torch,  kindled  at  affection*s  altar,  gives  the  noon 
of  life  its  warmth  and  its  lustre,  and  blesses  its  evening  with  a 
more  chastened,  but  not  less  lovely  illumination  ?  Are  you  pre* 
pared  to  say,  that  this  rite  of  heaven,  revered  by  each  country, 
cherished  by  each  sex,  the  solemnity  of  every  Church,  and  the 
SAcaAJiEiiT  of  one,  shall  be  profaned  into  the  ceremonial  of  an 
ohscene  and  soul-degrading  avarice  I 
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No  ■ooner  was  thb  contract,  the  device  of  their  covetouanett 
and  the  evidence  of  their  shame,  swindled  from  the  wretched 
object  of  this  conspiracy,  than  its  motive  became  apparent ;  thej 
•vowed  themselves  the  keepers  of  their  melanchol j  victim ;  thej 
watched  her  movements ;  they  dictated  her  actions ;  they  forbade 
all  intercoorse  with  her  own  brother ;  they  duped  her  into  ac- 
cepting bills,  and  let  her  be  arrested  for  the  amount  They  ex* 
ercised  the  most  cruel  and  capricious  tyranny  upon  her,  now  me^ 
nadng  her  with  the  publication  of  her  follies,  and  now  with  the 
still  more  horrible  enforcement  of  a  contract  that  thus  betrayed 
its  anticipated  inflictions !  Can  you  imagine  a  mcx'e  disgusting 
exhibition  of  how  weak  and  liow  worthless  human  nature  may 
be,  than  this  scene  exposes  ?  On  the  one  hand,  a  combination 
of  sex  and  age,  disregarding  the  most  sacred  obligations,  and 
trampling  on  the  roost  tender  ties,  from  a  mean  greediness  of 
lucre,  that  neither  honour  or  gratitude  or  nature  could  appease, 
•*  Lucri  bomus  e$i  odor  exreqtudibeiJ^  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor 
sbrivelled  relic  of  what  once  was  health,  and  youth,  and  anima- 
tion, sought  to  be  embraced  in  its  infection,  and  caressed  in  its 
infirmity— crawled  over  and  corrupted  by  the  human  reptiles, 
before  death  had  shovelled  it  to  the  less  odious  and  more  natural 
vermin  of  the  grave !  What  an  object  for  the  speculations  of 
avarice !  What  an  angel  for  the  idolatry  of  youth !  Gentlemen, 
when  this  miserable  dupe  to  her  own  doting  vanity  and  the  vice 
of  others,  saw  how  she  was  treated — ^when  she  found  herself 
controlled  by  the  mother,  beset  by  the  daughter,  beggared  by 
the  father,  and  heM  by  the  son  as  a  kind  of  windfall,  that,  too 
rotten  to  keep  its  hold,  had  fallen  at  his  feet  to  be  squeezed  and 
trampled ;  when  she  saw  the  intercoorse  of  her  relatives  prohi- 
bited, the  most  trifling  remembrances  of  her  ancient  friendship 
denied,  the  very  exercise  of  her  habitual  charity  denounced ; 
when  she  saw  that  all  she  was  worth  was  to  be  surrendered  to  a 
fiunily  confiscatuNi,  and  that  she  was  herself  to  be  gibbeiied  in  the 
chmin$  of  nedlcckt  an  example  to  every  superannuated  dotard, 
upon  whose  plunder  the  ravens  of  the  world  might  cakulate, 
she  came  to  the  wisest  determination  of  her  life,  and  decided 
that  her  fortune  should  remain  at  her  own  disposal  Acting  upon 
this  decision,  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Bhke,  complaining  of  the  cruelty 
with  which  she  had  been  treated,  desiring  the  restoratkNi  of  the 
contract  of  which  she  had  been  duped,  and  declaring,  as  the  only 
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means  of  securing  respect,  her  final  determinatioii  as  to  fhe 
oontrol  over  ber  property.  To  this  letter,  addressed  to  the  soil,  a 
rerbal  answer  (mark  the  conspiracy)  was  retamed  finom  the  mo* 
ther,  withholding  all  consent,  unless  the  property  was  settled  oo 
her  family,  but  withholding  the  contract  at  the  same  time.  The 
wretched  old  woman  could  not  sustain  this  conflict  She  was 
taken  seriously  ill,  confined  for  many  months  in  her  brother's 
house,  fitxn  whom  she  was  so  cruelly  sought  to  be  separated, 
until  the  debts  in  which  she  was  involved  and  a  recommended 
change  of  scene  transferred  her  to  Dublin*  There  she  was  re> 
ceived  with  the  utmost  Idndness  by  her  relative,  Mn  Mac  Na- 
mara,  to  whom  she  confided  the  delicacy  and  distress  of  her  si* 
tuation.  That  gentleman,  acting  at  once  as  her  agent  and  ber 
friend,  instandy  repaired  to  Galway,  where  he  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Blake.  This  was  long  before  the  commencement  of 
any  action.  A  conversation  took  place  between  them  on  the 
subject,  which  must,  in  my  mind,  set  the  present  action  at  rest 
altogether ;  because  it  must  show  that  the  non-performance  of 
the  contract  originated  entirely  with  the  plaintiff  himsdC  Mr. 
Mac  Namara  inquired,  whether  it  was  not  true,  that  Mr.  Blake^s 
own  fiunily  declined  any  connection,  unless  Mrs.  Willdns  con* 
sented  to  settle  on  them  the  entire  of  her  property  t  Mr.  Blake 
replied  it  was.  Mr.  Mac  Namara  rejoined,  that  her  contract 
did  not  bind  her  to  any  such  extent.  ^  No,**  replied  Mr.  Blake, 
**I  know  it  does  not;  however,  tell  MrSi  Wilkins  that  I  underrtand 
she  has  about  56CM.  a  year,  and  I  wiU  he  amieni  to  $ettk  the 
odd  80L  Oft  Aflr  by  wojf  ^  pochd  mcnejf/*  Here,  of  course,  the 
conversation  ended,  which  Mr.  Mac  Namara  detailed,  as  he  was 
desired,  to  MrSi  Willdns,  who  rejected  it  with  the  disdain,  which, 
I  hope,  it  will  excite  in  every  honourable  mind.  A  topic,  how- 
ever,  arose  during  die  interview,  which  unlbids  the  motives  and 
illustrates  the  mind  of  Mr.  Blake  more  than  any  observation 
which  I  can  make  on  it  As  one  of  the  inducements  to  the  pro- 
jected marriage,  he  actually  proposed  the  prospect  of  a  SOL  an* 
nuity  as  an  officer's  widow's  penaion,  to  which  she  would  be  en^ 
titled  in  the  event  of  his  decease !  I  will  not  stop  to  remark  oo 
the  delicacy  of  this  inducement — ^I  will  not  dwell  on  the  ridicule 
of  the  anticipation — ^I  will  not  advert  to  the  glaring  dotage  oo 
which  he  speculated,  when  he  couM  seriously  hold  out  to  a  wo» 
man  of  ber  years  the  prospect  of  such  an  improbable  survivor- 
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Aip»  Bat  I  do  aik  jou,  of  what  materiab  must  the  man  he 
composed  who  could  thus  debase  the  national  liberality  I  What! 
was  the  recompense  of  that  lofty  heroism  ndiich  has  almost  ap- 
fwopriated  to  the  British  navy  the  monopoly  of  maritime  re* 
nown — was  that  gratefiil  ofiering  which  a  weeping  country  pours 
into  the  lap  of  its  patriot's  widow,  and  into  the  cradle  of  its 
warrior's  orphan — ^was  that  generous  consolation  with  which  a 
nation's  gratitude  cheers  the  last  moments  of  her  dyiog  hero,  by 
the  portraiture  of  his  children  sustained  aud  ennobled  by  the 
legacy  of  his  achievements,  to  be  thus  deliberately  perverted 
into  the  bribe  of  a  base,  reluctant,  unnatural  prostitution  I  Oh ! 
I  know  of  nothing  to  parallel  the  self*abasement  of  such  a  deed, 
except  the  audacity  diat  requires  an  honourable  jury  to  abet  it 
The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Anthony  Martin,  Mr.  Blake's  at- 
Comey,  unfolded  the  future  plans  of  this  unfeeling  conspiracy. 
Perhaps  the  Gentlemen  wouM  wish  also  to  cushion  this  document  T 
They  do  not  Then  I  shall  read  it  The  letter  is  addressed  to 
Mrs.  WilkinsL 

»  Galway,  Jan.  0,  1817. 
^  Maoam ^ — I  have  been  applied  to,  professionally,  by  Lieuten- 
suit  Peter  Blake,  to  take  proceedings  against  you  on  rather  an  unr 
fleatani  occathn;  but,  from  every  letter  of  your's,  and  other  docu* 
meats,  together  with  the  material  and  irreparable  loss  Mr.  Blake 
has  sustained  m  his  professional  prospects  by  means  of  your  pnh 
ptmak  to  himf  makes  it  indispensably  necessary  for  him  to  get 
remuneration  from  you.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  obliged 
to  say,  that  I  have  his  directions  to  take  immediate  proceedings 
against  you,  unless  he  is  in  some  measure  compensated  for  your 
breach  of  promise  to  him.  I  should  feel  happy  that  you  would 
save  me  the  necessity  of  acting  professionally  by  settling  the  busi- 
neB^  [Y^ott  see,  Gentlemen,  money,  money,  money,  runs  through 
the  whole  amour,]  and  not  sufler  it  to  come  to  a  public  investiga- 
taoQ,  particularly,  as  I  conceive,  from  the  legal  advice  Mr.  Blake 
has  got,  together  with  all  I  have  seen,  it  will  ultimately  terminate 
most  honourably  to  his  advantage,  and  to  your  pecuniary  loss. — I 
have  the  honour  to  remain,  Madam,  your  very  humble  servant, 

^Ahtront  Maktiv.^ 

Indeed,  I  think  Mr.  Anthony  Martin  is  mistaken.  Indeed,  I 
think  no  twelve  men,  upon  thdr  oaths  will  say  (even  admitting 
Ike  truth  of  an  he  amerts)  that  it  was  Aonoiratfe  fer  a  Britiih 
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officer  to  abandon  the  navy  on  such  a  specnktion— to  desert  ao 
noble  a  profefluon — to  forfeit  the  ambition  it  ought  to  have  a«o- 
ciated — ^the  rank  to  which  it  leads — the  glorj  it  may  confer,  fer 
-the  purpose  of  extorting  from  an  old  woman  he  never  saw,  the  pur- 
chase-money of  his  degradation !  But  I  rescue  the  Plaintiff  frcsn 
this  disgraceful  imputation.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  member  of 
a  profession  not  less  remarkable  for  the  vak>ur  than  the  gene- 
rosity of  its  spirit — a  profession  as  proverbial  for  its  profiinon  in 
the  harbour  as  for  the  prodigality  of  its  life-blood  on  the  wave — 
a  profession  ever  willing  to  fling  money  to  the  winds,  and  only 
anxious  that  they  should  waft  through  the  world  its  immor- 
tol  banner  crinuoned  wUh  the  record  of  a  thousand  victoriee! 
No,  no,  Gentlemen ;  notwithstanding  the  great  authority  of  Ifr 
Anthony  Martin,  I  cannot  readily  believe  that  any  man  could  be 
found  to  make  the  high  honour  of  this  noble  service  a  base,  mer- 
cenary, sullen  pander  to  the  prostitution  of  his  youth !  The  &ct 
b,  that  increasing  ill  health,  and  the  improbability  of  promotian, 
combined  to  induce  his  retirement  on  half  pay.  You  will  find 
this  confirmed  by  the  date  of  his  resignation,  which  was  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  settled  (no  matter 
bow)  the  destinies  of  Europe.  His  constitution  was  decHning, 
his  advancement  was  annihilated,  and,  as  a  fork>m  hope,  he 
barded  tiie  Widow  WUkinsl 

••Wtr  UMQfhIi  had  Ml  thtir  piMW  VMtDt  i 
In  tlieir  room  canM,  thronfiof ,  loft  and  amoroM 
AU  ttUing  him  how  ftir — ywukg  Haro  waa.** 


He  first.  Gentlemen,  attacked  her  fortune  with  hersd/^  throqgh 
the  Artillery  of  the  Cburch,  and  having  failed  in  that,  he  now 
attacks  her  fortune  without  herself ,  through  the  asdstance  of  the 
law.  However,  if  I  am  instructed  rightly,  he  has  nobody  but 
himself  to  blame  for  his  disappointment.  Observe,  I  do  not  vooch 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  fact;  but  I  do  certainly  assure  you, 
that  Mn.  Willdns  was  persuaded  of  it  You  know  the  proverb- 
ial firailty  of  our  nature.  The  gallant  lieutenant  was  not  free  fimn 
it  Perhaps  you  imagine,  that  some  younger,  or  according  to  bis 
taste,  some  older  fiur  one,  weaned  him  from  the  widow.  Indeed 
they  did  not  He  had  no  heart  to  lose,  and  yet  (can  you  sdve  the 
the  paradox  f)  his  infirmity  was  lovs.    As  the  Poet 


Nb^iiwasnottoVuniaiatwastoBiooBiii,lietacrifioed  Witb 
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a  cMtem  idohlrf  1m  commeBced  at  day-fighttaad  wpeneveriog 
«M  kii  piety  till  the  Amim  of  night,  that  when  he  was  not  on 
hmkaee^heeayUtemvBkfbe$aidk}beonhiMkg$I  Wbenlcame 
lo  thk  pMMige,  I  oould  not  avoid  involontarilj  exclaiming,  Oh, 
Peter,  Peter,  whether  it  be  in  liquor  or  in  knre— 

••  NoM  bat  thyMir  eu  be  thy  ptnllel  r 

I  aee  by  your  miling,  Gentlemen,  that  you  correct  my  error. 
I  perceive  your  dame  memories  recurring  to,  perhaps,  the  only 
prototype  to  be  fi>und  in  histoiy.  I  beg  his  pardon.  I  should  not 
have  overlooked 


-Um  ianortel  CbiUin  Wsttle. 


Who  WW  all  Cir  Wf«  aiMl-«  Wlfi/«r  Oc  kttb.** 

Ardent  as  our  fair  ones  have  been  announced  to  be,  they  do  not 
prefer  a  flame  that  is  so  exclusively  spiriiuaL  Widow  Wilkins,  no 
doobt,  did  not  choose  to  be  singular.  In  the  words  of  the  bard,  and, 
mj  Lord,  I  perceive  you  excuse  my  dwelling  so  much  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  muses,  because  really,  on  this  occasion,  the  minstrel 
teems  to  have  combined  the  powers  of  poetry  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy — in  the  very  words  of  the  Bard, 

**!!•  aaksd  her,  would  ahe  mMtf  hiia— Widow  Wilkioi  annrerad  No^- 
ThcQ  MJd  he,  1*U  to  Um  Oeean  rock.  Tin  readjr  for  Um  ■Uug htor, 
Oh  1 — I'll  shool  at  my  Md  inuure,  •m  it*t  wighing  in  the  water- 
Only  Uiinh  of  Widow  WUklna.  aayinf— Go,  Peler-GoP 

But,  Gentlemen,  let  us  try  to  be  serious,  and  seriously  give  me 
leave  to  ask  you,  on  what  grounds  docs  he  solicit  your  verdict  7 
Is  it  for  the  kmof  hb  profession  ?  Does  he  deserve  compensation 
if  he  abandoned  it  for  such  a  purpose^if  he  deserted  at  once 
his  duty  and  his  country  to  trepan  the  weakness  of  a  wealthy 
doterd!  But  did  he,  (base  as  the  pretence  is,)  did  he  do  so?  Is 
there  nothing  to  cast  any  suspicion  on  the  pretext?  nothing  in 
the  aspect  of  public  aflairst  In  the  universal  peace?  in  the  un- 
rertainty  of  bring  put  in  coromisBon  T  in  the  downright  impossi- 
bility of  advancement?  Nothing  to  make  you  suspect  that  he 
imputes  as  a  contrivance,  what  was  the  manifest  result  of  an  ac« 
ridental  contingency?  Does  he  claim  on  the  ground  ot sacrificed 
ogtdMm  ?  Oh,  Gentlemen,  only  /oncy  vhal  he  has  lost — ^if  it  were 
but  the  bkesed  raptures  tf  the  bridal  night !  Do  not  suppose  I 
«n  going  to  describe  it;  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  learned  G>unsel 
he  has  selected  to  compose  his  epithalamiuro.  I  shall  not  exhibit 
the  MMrttUe  IrcmUer— «t  once  a  relk  and  a  relict ;  with  a  grace 
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for  every  year  and  a  cupid  in  every  ipninkle--aiflfecting  todvUc 
from  the  flame  of  his  impatience^  and  fanning  it  with  the  ambip- 
^1  sigh  of  sixty-five !  I  cannot  paint  the  fierce  meridian  trail* 
spOrts  of  the  honey  moon,  gradually  melting  into  a  more  chaa- 
tened  and  permanent  affection— every  nine  months  adding  a  link 
to  the  chain  of  their  delicate  embraces,  until,  too  soon,  Deatfi*s 
broadside  lays  the  Lieutenant  low,  consoling,  however,  his  patri- 
archal charmer,  (old  enough  at  the  time  to  be  the  laH  wife  cf 
Methusalem)  with  a  fifty  pound  annuity,  being  the  balance  <^  kit 
glory  agaitut  his  Majesty's  Ship^  the  Hydra  ! 

Grive  me  leave  to  ask  you,  is  this  one.  of  the  cases,  to  meet 
which,  this  very  rare  and  delicate  action  was  intended  T  Is  tfak 
a  case  where  a  riciprocity  of  circumstances,  of  afiection,  or  of 
years,  throw  even  a  shade  of  rationality  over  the  contract  T  Do 
not  imagine  I  mean  to  insinuate,  that  under  no  circumstances 
ought  such  a  proceeeding  to  be  adopted.  Do  not  imagine,  though 
I  say  this  action  belongs  more  naturally  to  a  female,  its  adoption 
can  never  be  justified  by  one  of  the  other  sex.  Without  any 
great  violence  to  my  imagination,  I  can  suppose  a  man  in  the 
very  spring  of  life,  when  his  sensibilities  are  most  acute,  and 
his  passions  most  ardent,  attaching  himself  to  some  object,  young, 
lovely,  talented,  and  accomplished,  concentrating,  as  he  thoughtt 
every  charm  of  personal  perfection,  and  in  whom  those  charms 
were  only  heightened  by  the  modesty  that  veiled  them;  per- 
haps his  preference  was  encouraged;  his  afiection  returned;  his 
very  sigh  echoed  until  he  was  conscious  of  his  existence  but  by 
the  soul  creating  sympathy — ^until  the  world  seemed  but  the  re- 
sidence of  hb  love,  and  that  love  the  principle  that  gave  it  ani- 
mation— ^until,  before  the  smile  of  her  afiection,  the  whole  spec- 
tral train  Af  sorrow  vanished,  and  this  world  of  wo,  with  all  its 
cares  and  miseries  and  crimes,  brightened  as  by  enchantment  into 
anticipated  paradise  !  It  might  happen  that  this  divine  aflSsctioii 
might  be  crushed,  and  that  heavenly  vision  wither  into  air  at  the 
hell-endangered  pestilence  of  parental  avarice,  leaving  yooth 
and  health,  and  worth  and  happiness,  a  sacrifice  to  its  unnatural 
and  mercenary  caprices.  Far  am  I  from  saying,  that  such  a 
case  would  not  call  for  expiation,  particularly  where  the  punish- 
ment fell  upon  the  very  vice  in  which  the  ruin  had  originated. 
Ifet  even  there  perhaps  an  honourable  mind  would  rather  despise 
the  mean,  unmerited  desertion.    Oh,  I  am  sure  a  sensitive  mind 
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woold  rather  droop  uncomplaining  into  the  grave*  than  solicit 
the  mockery  of  a  worldly  compensation !  But  in  the  case  before 
yoQ,  it  there  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  any  aflectioaT 
Do  you  believe,  if  any  accident  bereft  the  defendant  of  her  for- 
tune*  that  her  persecutor  would  be  likely  to  retain  his  constancy? 
Do  you  believe  that  the  marriage  thus  sought  to  be  enforced, 
was  one  likely  to  promote  ox>rality  and  virtue  t  Do  you  believe 
that  those  delicious  fruits  by  which  the  struggles  of  social  life 
are  sweetened,  and  the  anxieties  of  parental  care  alleviated, 
were  ever  once  anticipated  T  Do  you  think  that  such  an  union 
ooukl  exhibit  those  reciprocities  of  k>ve  and  endearments  by 
which  this  tender  rite  should  be  consecrated  and  recommendedt 
Do  you  not  rather  believe  that  it  originated  in  avarice — ^that  it 
was  promoted  by  conspiracy — and  that  it  would  not  perhaps  have 
lingered  through  some  months  of  crime,  and  then  terminated  in 
a  heartless  and  disgusting  abandonment  t 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  questions  which  you  will  discu^^  in 
your  Jury-room.  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  decision.  Remember  I 
ask  you  for  no  mitigation  of  damages.  Nothing  less  than  your 
venUct  will  satisfy  me.  By  that  verdict  you  will  sustain  the 
Sgoitj  of  your  sex — ^by  that  verdict  you  will  uphold  the  honour 
of  the  national  character — ^by  that  verdict  you  will  assure,  not 
only  the  immense  multitude  of  both  sexes  that  thus  so  unusually 
crowds  around  you,  but  the  whole  risbg  generation  of  your  coun- 
try. That  UAaaiAOK  cajt  asvKa  bk  attbhdkd  with  bovour,  or 

■LISSBD  WTTH  HAPniTBSS,  If  IT  HAS  XOT  ITS  ORIGIX  IX  MUTUAL  AT- 

racnox.    I  surrender  with  confidence  my  case  to  your  decision. 

wn  kid  at  SOOOL  sad  Uie  Flaiotiirs  CoodmI  wws,  ia  Um  end. 
Is  vithdmv  s  Juror,  ind  fct  him  ps j  his  own  CtMlii] 
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HE  IS  FALLBir  I — ^We  may  now  pause  before  that  splendid  pro- 
digy, which  towered  amongst  us  like  some  ancient  ruin,  whose 
frown  terrified  the  glance  its  magnificence  attracted. 

Grand,  gloomy,  and  peculiar,  he  sat  upon  the  throne,  a  scep- 
tred hermit,  wrapt  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  originality. 

A  mind  bold,  independent,  and  decisive — a  will,  despotic  in 
its  dictates — an  energy  that  distanced  expedition,  and  a  con- 
science pliable  to  every  touch  of  interest,  marked  the  outline  of 
this  extraordinary  character — the  most  extraordinary,  perhaps, 
that,  in  the  annals  of  this  world,  ever  rose,  or  reigned,  or  felL 

Flung  into  life,  in  the  midst  of  a  Revolution,  that  quickened 
every  energy  of  a  people  who  acknowledged  no  superior,  be 
commenced  his  course,  a  stranger  by  birth,  and  a  scholar  by 
charity  1 

With  no  friend  but  his  sword,  and  no  fortune  but  his  talents, 
he  rushed  mto  the  lists  where  rank,  and  wealth,  and  genius  had 
arrayed  themselves,  and  competition  fled  from  him  as  (rom  the 
glance  of  destiny.  He  knew  no  motive  but  interest — ^he  ac* 
knowledged  no  criterion  but  success — ^he  worshiped  no  God  but 
ambition,  and  with  an  eastern  devotion  he  knelt  at  the  shrine  of 
his  idolatry.  Subsidiary  to  this,  there  was  no  creed  that  he  did 
not  profess,  there  was  no  opinion  that  he  did  not  promulgate :  in 
the  hope  of  a  dynasty,  he  upheld  the  crescent ;  for  the  sake 
of  a  divorce,  he  bowed  before  the  Cross :  the  orphan  of  St  Louisv 
he  became  the  adopted  child  of  the  republic ;  and  with  a  pari- 
cidal  ingratitude,  on  the  ruins  both  of  the  throne  and  the  tribune, 
he  reared  the  throne  of  his  despotism. 
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A  profeaed  GeitlMdiCy  he  imprisoDed  tibe  Pope ;  a  pretended 
patriot,  he  impoveriahed  the  countrj ;  and  in  the  name  of  Bra* 
tiis»*  he  grasped  without  remorsey  ajid  wore  without  shame,  the 
<Uadem  of  the  Oeaan ! 

Through  this  pantomime  of  his  policy,  fortune  played  the  clown 
to  his  caprices.  At  his  touch,  crowns  crumbled,  beggars  reigned, 
sjstemi  vanished,  the  wildest  theories  took  the  colour  of  his  whim, 
and  all  that  was  venerable,  and  all  that  was  novel,  changed 
pbces  with  the  rapidity  of  a  drama.  Even  apparent  defeat  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  victofy-^Jus  flight  from  Egypt  con* 
firmed  his  destiny — ^ruin  itself  only  elevated  him  to  empire. 

But  if  his  fortune  was  great,  his  genius  was  transcendant ; 
decision  flashed  upon  his  counsels ;  and  it  was  the  same  to  decide 
and  to  perform.  To  inferior  intellects,  his  combinations  appeared 
perfectly  imposnble,  his  plans  perfectly  impracticable ;  but,  in 
his  hands,  simplicity  marked  their  devefopement,  and  success 
vindicated  their  adoption. 

His  person  partook  the  character  of  his  mind— if  the  one 
never  yielded  in  the  cabinet,  the  other  never  bent  in  the  field. 

Nature  had  no  obstacles  that  he  did  not  surmount — space  no 
opposition  that  he  did  not  spurn;  and  whether  amid  Alpine  rocks, 
Arabian  sands,  or  polar  snows,  he  seemed  proof  against  peril, 
and  empowered  with  ubk|uity  I  The  whole  continent  of  Europe 
trembled  at  beholding  the  audacity  of  his  designs,  and  the  mira* 
cle  of  their  ezecutkm.  Scepticism  bowed  to  the  prodigies  of  his 
performance ;  romance  assumed  the  air  of  history ;  nor  was  there 
naght  too  incredible  for  belief,  or  too  fondful  for  expectation, 
when  the  world  saw  a  subaltern  of  Cornea  waving  his  imperial 
flag  over  her  most  ancient  capitals.  All  the  viskxis  of  antiquity 
became  common  places  in  his  contemplation;  kings  were  his 
people  nations  were  his  outposts ;  and  he  di^nned  of  courts, 
nnd  crowns,  and  camps,  and  churches,  and  cabinets,  as  if  they 
the  titular  dignitaries  of  the  chess-board  1 

Amid  all  these  changes  he  stood  immutable  as  adamant    It 

ttered  little  whether  m  the  field  or  the  drawing  room— with 
the  mob  or  the  levee— wearing  the  jacobin  bonnet  or  the  iron 
csown — banishing  a  Bragania,  or  espousing  a  Hapsbui^ h— 
dktating  peace  on  a  raft  to  the  cxar  of  Russia,  or  contemplating 

•  !•  lib  hTpoeriUad  ouil  sllw  Ubsr»f.iaths<oinnwnc«Bwitflf  thaRsroltt. 
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defeat  at  the  gallows  of  Leipeic — ^he  was  still  the  same  militaiy 
despot  I 

Cradled  io  the  camp,  he  was  to  the  last  hour  the  darling  of 
the  army ;  and  whether  in  the  camp  or  the  cabinet,  be  never 
forsook  a  friend  or  forgot  a  favour.  Of  all  his  soldiers,  not  one 
abandoned  him,  till  affection  was  useless ;  and  their  first  stipula- 
tion  was  for  the  safety  of  their  favourite. 

They  knew  well  that  if  he  was  lavish  of  them,  he  was  prodi- 
gal  of  himself;  and  that  if  he  exposed  them  to  peril,  he  repaid 
them  with  plunder.  For  the  soldier,  he  subsidized  every  people ; 
to  the  people  he  made  even  pride  pay  tribute.  The  victorious 
veteran  glittered  with  his  gains ;  and  the  capital,  gorgeous  with 
the  spoils  of  art,  became  the  miniature  metropolis  of  the  universe. 
In  this  wonderful  combination,  his  afiectation  of  literature  must 
not  be  omitted.  The  jailor  of  the  press,  he  affected  the  patron- 
age of  letter — ^the  proscriber  of  books,  he  encouraged  philoso- 
phy— the  persecutor  of  authors,  and  the  murderer  of  printers, 
he  yet  pretended  to  the  protection  of  learning ! — the  assassin  of 
Pahn,  ttie  silencer  of  De  Stael,  and  the  denouncer  of  Kotzebue* 
he  was  the  friend  of  David,  the  benefactor  of  De  Lille,  and  seat 
his  academic  prize  to  the  philosopher  of  England.* 

Such  a  medley  of  contradictions,  and  at  the  same  time  such 
an  individual  consistency,  were  never  united  in  the  same  charac* 
ler.  A  Royalist — A  Republican  and  an  Emperor — ^A  Mahome- 
tan— ^A  Catholic  and  a  patron  of  the  Synagogue — ^A  Subaltern 
and  a  Sovereign — ^A  Traitor  and  a  Tyrant — ^A  Christian  and  an 
Infidel — he  was,  through  all  his  vicissitudes,  the  same  stem,  im- 
patient, inflexible  original — the  same  mysterious  incomprehens- 
ble  self— the  man  without  a  model,  and  without  a  shadow. 

His  fall,  like  his  life,  baflSed  all  speculatk)D,  In  short,  his 
whole  history  was  like  a  dream  to  the  world,  and  no  man  can 
tell  how  or  why  he  was  awakened  from  the  reverie. 

Such  is  a  (aint  and  feeble  picture  of  Nafolbon  BcoMAPAaTB, 
the  first,  (and  it  b  to  be  hoped  the  last,)  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

That  he  has  done  much  evil  there  is  little  doubt;  that  he  has 
been  the  origin  of  much  good,  there  is  just  as  little.  Through  his 
means,  intentional  or  not,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France  have  arisen 

•  Btt  Humphrajr  Dan  ww  tnanailted  lbs  flral  prist  of  the  Asadtaij  of 
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to  the  Uanngi  of  a  free  coDstitutioii ;  SupentitioQ  has  found  her 
grave  in  the  ruins  of  the  inquiaticm  ;*  and  the  feudal  systeiDy 
with  its  whole  train  of  tyrannic  satellitesy  has  fled  for  even 
Kings  may  learn  from  him  that  their  safest  study,  as  well  as  their 
noblest,  is  the  interest  of  the  people ;  the  people  are  taught  by 
him  that  there  is  no  despotism  so  stupendous  against  which  they 
have  not  a  resource ;  and  to  those  who  would  rise  upon  the  ruins 
of  both,  he  is  a  living  lesson,  that  if  ambition  can  raise  them  from 
the  lowest  station,  it  can  also  prostrate  them  from  the  highest 

*  WlMt  mthncholy  wftoctlong  does  not  Uus  Mntenoe  awaken !  Bat  three  jeara 
have  alapeed  aioM  It  wae  written,  and  in  tliai  ahort  epaee  all  the  good  efiected  by 
Nafoleon  hae  beenetaMd  hj  the  LefitimaftWi  and  the  noet  qinetionable  parte  of 
hiecharaeler  badly  imitaled  S— His  ■ucweeori  want  nothinf  bat  hie  genine. 
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FOR  GRIM.  CON. 
DEUVERED  IN  DUBUN  ON  THE  901  JULY,  1817. 


Mg  Lord  and  Geniiemenf 

I  AM  instructed  bj  the  plaintiff  to  lay  his  case  before  yoa,  and 
little  do  I  wonder  at  the  great  interest  which  it  seems  to  have 
excited.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  which  come  home  to  the  **  hnA- 
ness  and  the  bosoms**  of  mankind — it  is  not  confined  to  the  indi- 
viduals  concerned — ^it  visits  every  circle,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest — it  alarms  the  very  heart  of  the  community,  and  commands 
the  whole  social  family  to  the  spot  where  human  nature,  proa- 
trated  at  the  bar  of  public  justice,  calls  aloud  for  pity  and  protec- 
tion !  On  my  first  addressing  a  jury  upon  a  subject  of  thb  nature, 
I  took  the  high  ground  to  which  I  deemed  myself  entitled — I  stood 
upon  the  purity  of  the  national  character — I  relied  upon  that  chas- 
tity which  centuries  had  made  proverbial,  and  almost  drowned  die 
cry  of  individual  sufiering  in  the  violated  reputation  of  the  country. 
Humbled  and  abashed,  I  must  resign  the  topic — indignation  at  the 
novelty  of  the  offence  has  given  way  to  horror  at  the  frequency 
of  its  repetition-^t  is  now  becoming  almost  fashionable  amongst 
us;  we  are  importing  the  follies,  and  naturalizing  the  vices  of  the 
continent ;  scarcely  a  term  passes  in  these  courts,  during  which 
some  unabashed  adulterer  or  seducer  does  not  announce  himself 
improving  on  the  odiousness  of  his  ofience  by  the  profligacy  of  his 
justification,  and,  as  it  were,  struggling  to  record  by  crimes,  the  de» 
solating  progress  of  our  barbarous  civilization.  Gentlemen,  if 
thb  be  sufiered  to  continue,  what  home  shall  be  safe,  what  hearth 
shall  be  sacred,  what  parent  can,  for  a  moment,  calculate  on  the 
possession  of  his  child,  what  child  shall  be  secure  against  the  or* 
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phaoage  that  tpringi  from  prottitutioo;  what  lolitary  right,  whe- 
ther  of  life  or  of  liberty,  or  of  property  in  the  land,  shall  survive 
amongst  us,  if  that  hallowed  couch  which  modesty  has  veiled,  and 
love  endeared,  and  religion  consecrated,  is  to  be  invaded  by  a 
vulgar  and  promisciious  libertinism!  A  time  there  was  when 
that  couch  was  inviolable  in  Ireland — when  conjugal  infidelity 
was  deemed  but  an  invention-^when  marriage  was  considered 
as  a  sacrament  of  the  heart,  and  faith  and  aflection  sent  a  min- 
gled  flame  together  from  the  altar ;  are  such  times  to  dwindle  in* 
to  a  legend  of  tradition  T  are  the  dearest  rights  of  man,  and  the 
holiest  ordinances  of  God,  no  more  to  be  respected?  b  the  mar- 
riage vow  to  become  but  the  prelude  to  perjury  and  prostitution? 
Shall  our  enjoyments  debase  themselves  into  an  adulterous  par- 
ticipation,  and  our  children  propagate  an  incestuous  commu« 
oity !  Hear  the  case  which  I  am  (ated  to  unfold,  and  then  tell  me 
wtietber  a  single  virtue  is  yet  to  linger  amongst  us  with  impunity : 
whether  honour,  friendship  or  hospitality,  are  to  be  sacred: 
whether  that  endearing  confidence  by  which  the  bitterness  of  this 
life  is  sweetened  is  to  become  the  instrument  of  a  perfidy  beyond 
oooception ;  and  whether  the  protection  of  the  roof,  the  fraternity 
nf  the  board,  the  obligations  of  the  altar,  and  the  devotion  of 
the  heart,  are  to  be  so  many  panders  to  the  hellish  abominati<His 
they  should  have  purified^ — Hear  the  case  which  must  go  forth 
to  the  world,  but  which  I  trust  in  God  your  verdict  will  accom- 
pany, to  tell  that  worid,  that  if  there  was  vice  enough  amongst  us 
to  commit  the  crime,  there  is  virtue  enough  to  brand  it  with  an 
indignant  punishment 

Of  the  plaintiff,  Mr*  Browne,  it  b  quite  imposnble  but  you 
OMKt  have  heard  much-*-his  misfortune  has  given  him  sad  celeb- 
rity ;  and  it  does  seem  a  peculiar  incident  to  such  misfortune,  that 
the  lo«  of  happiness  is  almost  invariably  succeeded  by  the  depri- 
vation of  character.  As  the  less  guilty  murderer  will  hide  the 
corse  that  may  lead  to  his  detection,  so  does  the  adulterer,  by 
obscuring  the  reputation  of  his  victim,  seek  to  diminish  the  moral 
responsibility  he  had  incurred.  Mr.  Browne  undoubtedly  forms 
no  exception  to  this  sjrstem — betrayed  by  his  friend,  and  aban- 
doned by  his  wife,  his  too  generous  confidence,  his  too  tender  love 
has  been  sUmderously  perverted  into  the  sources  of  his  calamity. 
Because  he  could  not  tyrannize  over  her  whom  he  adored,  he 
careless — because  he  could  not  suspect  him  in  whom  he 
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trusted,  he  was  careless ;  and  crime  in  the  infatuation  of  itt  coft- 
ning  found  its  justification  even  on  the  virtues  of  its  victinf  I  I 
am  not  deterred  by  the  prejudice  thus  cruelly  excited — I  appeal 
from  the  gossiping  credulity  of  scandal  to  the  grave  decisions  of 
fathers  and  of  husbands ;  and  I  implore  of  you,  as  you  value  the 
blessings  of  your  home,  not  to  countenance  the  calumny  which  soli- 
cits a  precedent  to  excuse  their  spoliation.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1809,  the  death  of  my  client's  father  gave  him  the  inheritance 
of  an  ample  fortune.  Of  all  the  joys  his  prosperity  created, 
there  was  none  but  yielded  to  the  ecstacy  of  sharing  it  with  her 
he  loved,  the  daughter  of  his  father's  ancient  friend,  the  respect- 
able  proprietor  of  Oran  Castle.  She  was  then  in  the  very  spring 
of  life,  and  never  did  the  sun  of  heaven  unfold  a  lovelier  blossom 
— ^her  look  was  beauty  and  her  breath  was  fragrance — the  eye 
that  saw  her  caught  a  lustre  from  the  vision ;  and  all  the  virtues 
seemed  to  linger  round  her,  like  so  many  spotless  spirits  enanioar- 
ed  of  her  loveliness. 

**  Yet,  the  was  good  la  ihe  wia  fiur, 

None,  none  on  earth  above  her  ; 
As  pure  in  ttiooght  as  angels  are ; 

To  see  her,  was  to  love  her." 

What  years  of  toogueless  transport  might  not  her  happy  husband 
have  anticipated  I  What  one  addition  could  her  beauties  gain 
to  render  them  all  perfect  1  In  the  connubial  rapture  there  was 
only  one,  and  she  was  blessed  with  it  .  A  k>vely  family  of  in&nt 
children  gave  her  the  consecrated  name  of  mother,  and  with  it 
all  that  heaven  can  give  of  interest  to  this  world's  worthlessneas. 
Can  the  mind  imagine  a  more  delightful  vision  than  that  of  such 
a  mother,  thus  young,  thus  lovely,  thus  beloved,  blessiog  a  hus- 
band's heart,  basking  in  a  world's  smile ;  and  while  she  breathed 
into  her  little  ones,  the  moral  light,  showing  them  that,  robed  in 
all  the  light  of  beauty,  it  was  still  possible  for  their  virtues  to 
cast  it  into  the  shade.  Year  after  year  of  happiness  rolled  od, 
and  every  year  but  added  to  their  love,  a  pledge  to  make  it  hap- 
pier than  the  former.  Without  ambition  but  her  husband's  bve, 
without  one  object  but  her  children's  happiness,  this  lovely 
woman,  circled  in  her  orbit,  all  bright,  all  beauteous  in  the 
prosperous  hour,  and  if  that  hour  e'er  darkened,  only  beaming 
the  brighter  and  the  lovelier.  What  human  hand  could  mar  so 
pure  a  picture  T— What  punishment  could  adequately  visit  its 
violatkmT 
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**Oh  Immt  bra,  wfaei*  !«?•  iik«  tbk  is  ftood ! 
d^  bmraelt  raptor*!  bliai  bejood  ooaipftre  !** 

It  was  indeed  tbe  iummer  of  their  lives,  and  with  it  came  the 
swann  of  summer  friends,  that  revel  in  the  sunshine  of  the  hour, 
and  vanish  with  its  splendour. — Iligh  and  honoured  in  that  crowd 
— ^most  gay,  most  cherished,  most  professing,  stood  the  defendant, 
Mr.  Blake.  He  was  the  plaintiff's  dearest,  fondest  friend,  to  every 
pleasure  called,  in  every  case  consulted,  his  day's  companion, 
and  his  evening  guest,  his  constant,  trusted,  bosom  confident,  and, 
under  guise  of  all,  oh  human  nature !  he  was  his  fellest,  deadliest, 
final  enemy  !    Here,  on  the  authority  of  this  brief,  do  I  arraign 
him,  of  having  wound  himself  into  my  client's  intimacy— of  hav* 
ing  encouraged  that  intimacy  into  friendship,  of  having  counter- 
fdted  a  sympathy  in  his  joys  and  in  his  sorrows ;  and  when  he 
seemed  too  pure  even  for  scepticism  itself  to  doubt  him,  of  having, 
under  the  very  sanctity  of  his  roof,  perpetrated  an  adultery  the 
most  unprecdiented  and  perfidious !    If  this  be  true,  can  the 
world's  wealth  defray  the  penalty  of  such  turpitude?    Mr. 
Bffowne,  Gentlemen,  was  ignorant  of  every  agricultural  pursuit, 
and,  unfortunately  adopting  the  advice  of  hb  father-in-law,  he 
cultivated  the  amusements  of  the  Curragh.   I  say  unfortunately, 
for  his  own  afiairs,  and  by  no  means  in  reference  to  the  pursuit 
ilseUl    It  is  not  for  me  to  libel  an  occupation  which  the  highest, 
and  noblest,  and  most  illustrious  throughout  the  empire,  coun> 
teaance  by  their  adoption,  which  fashion  and  virtue  grace  by  its 
attendance,  and  in  which,  peers  and  legislators  and  princes  are 
aoC  ashamed  to  appear  conspicuous.    But  if  the  morality  that 
countenances  it  be  doubtful,  by  what  epithet  shall  we  designate 
that  which  would  make  it  an  apology  for  the  most  profligate  of 
i4Stoca  T  Even  if  Mr.  Browne's  pursuits  were  ever  so  erroneous, 
it  for  his  bosom  friend  to  take  advantage  of  them  to  ruin 
?    On  this  subject,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  remark,  that  un- 
der circuflMtanccs  of  prosperity  or  vicissitudes,  was  their  connu* 
Ual  happiness  ever  even  remotely  clouded  t  In  fact,  the  plaintiff 
disregarded  even  the  amusements  that  deprived  him  of  her  so- 
ciety. He  took  a  house  for  her  in  the  vicinity  of  Kildare,  furnished 
it  with  all  that  luxury  could  require,  and  afforded  her  the  greatest 
of  all  luxuries,  that  of  enjoying  and  enhancing  his  most  prodigal 
allectioo.    From  the  hour  of  their  marriage,  up  to  the  unfor- 
tunate discovery,  they  lived  on  terms  of  tbe  utmost  tenderness ; 
not  a  word,  except  one  of  love ;  not  an  act,  except  of  mutual 
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endearmenti  passed  between  them.  Now,  gentlenien,  if  this  be 
proved  to  you,  here  I  take  my  stand,  and  I  say,  under  no  earthly 
circumstances,  can  a  justification  of  the  adulterer  be  adduced. 
No  matter  with  what  delinquent  sophistry  he  may  blaspheme 
through  its  palliation,  Crod  ordained,  nature  cemented,  happiness 
consecrated  that  celestial  union,  and  it  is  complicated  treason 
against  God,  and  man,  and  society,  to  intend  its  violation.  The 
social  compact,  through  every  fibre  trembles  at  its  consequences ; 
not  only  policy,  but  law,  not  only  law,  but  nature,  not  only  na- 
ture, but  religion  deprecate  and  denounce  it^ — parent  and  oflt 
spring, — ^youth  and  age, — the  dead  from  the  tombs, — the  child 
from  its  cradle,  creatures  scarce  alive,  and  creatures  still  un- 
born ;  the  grandsire  shivering  on  the  verge  of  death ;  the  infant 
quickening  in  the  mother's  womb ;  all  with  one  assent  re-echo 
God,  and  execrate  adultery !  I  say,  then,  where  it  is  once  prov- 
ed that  husband  and  wife  live  together  in  a  state  of  happiness^ 
lio  contingency  on  which  the  sun  can  shine,  can  warrant  any 
man  in  attempting  their  separation.  Did  they  do  sot  This  is 
imperatively  your  first  consideration.  I  only  hope  that  all  the 
hearts  religion  has  joined  together,  may  have  enjoyed  the  hap- 
piness they  did.  Their  married  state  was  one  continued  honey 
moon ;  and  if  ever  cloud  arose  to  dim  it,  before  love's  sigh  it  fled, 
and  left  its  orb  the  brighter.  Prosperous  dnd  wealthy,  fortune 
had  no  charms  for  Mr.  Browne,  but  as  it  blessed  the  object  of 
his  afiections.  She  made  success  delightful ;  she  gave  his  wealth 
its  value.  The  most  splendid  equipages — the  most  costly  lux- 
uries, the  richest  retinue — all  that  vanity  could  invent  to  dazzle 
—all  that  afiection  could  devise  to  gratify,  were  her's,  and 
thought  too  vile  for  her  enjoyment  Great  as  his  fortune  was, 
his  love  outshone  it,  and  it  seemed  as  if  fortune  was  jealous  of 
the  performance.  Proverbially  capricious,  she  withdrew  her 
smile,  and  left  him  shorn  almost  of  every  thing  except  his  bve, 
and  the  fidelity  that  crowned  it 

The  hour  of  adversity  is  woman's  hour — m  the  full  blaze  of 
fortune's  rich  meridian,  her  modest  beam  retires  from  vulgar  no- 
tice ;  but  when  the  clouds  of  wo  collect  around  us,  and  shades 
and  darkness  dim  the  wanderer's  path,  that  chaste  and  lovely 
light  shines  forth  to  cheer  him,  an  emblem  and  an  emanatkxi 
of  the  heavens ! — It  was  then  her  love,  her  value,  and  her  power 
was  visible.    No,  it  is  not  for  the  cheerfulness  with  which  she 
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bore  the  change  I  prixe  her — it  it  not  that'without  a  sigh  she 
nrreiidered  all  the  baubles  of  prosperity-^biit  that  she  pillowed 
her  poor  husband's  heart,  welcomed  adversity  to  make  him  happy, 
held  op  her  little  children  as  the  wealth  that  no  adversity 
could  take  away;  and  when  she  found  his  spirit  broken  and  his 
soul  dejected,  with  a  more  than  masculine  understanding,  retriev* 
ed,  in  some  degree,  his  desperate  fortunes,  and  saved  the  little 
wreck  that  solaced  their  retirement  What  was  such  a  woman 
worth,  I  ask  you  T  If  you  can  stoop  to  estimate  by  dross  the 
worth  of  such  a  creature,  give  roe  even  a  notary's  calculation, 
and  tell  me  then  what  was  she  worth  to  him  to  whom  she  had 
consecrated  the  bloom  of  her  youth,  the  charm  of  her  innocence, 
the  splendour  of  her  beauty,  the  wealth  of  her  tenderness,  the 
power  of  her  genius,  the  treasure  of  her  fidelity  1  She,  the  mo- 
ther of  his  children,  the  pulse  of  hir  heart,  the  joy  of  his  pros- 
perity, the  solace  of  his  misfortunes — what  was  she  worth  to  him  I 
Fallen  as  she  is,  you  may  still  estimate  her;  you  may  see  her 
value,  even  in  her  ruin.  The  gem  is  sullied,  the  diamond  is  shiv* 
end;  but  even  in  its  dust  you  may  see  the  magnificence  of  its 
material  After  this,  they  retired  to  Rockville,  their  seat  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  where  they  resided  in  the  most  domestic 
manner,  on  the  remnant  of  their  once  splendid  establishment 
The  butterflies,  that  m  their  noon  tide  fluttered  round  them, 
vauabed  at  the  first  breath  of  their  adversity ;  but  one  early 
fnead  still  remained  faithful  and  aflectionate,  and  that  was  the 
defendant.  Mr.  Blake  it  a  young  gentleman  of  about  eight 
and  twenty ;  of  splendid  fortune,  polished  in  his  manners,  inter- 
cttiag  b  Us  appearance,  with  many  (jualities  to  attach  a  friend, 
and  every  quality  to  fascinate  a  female.  Most  willingly  do  I  pay 
the  tribute  which  nature  claims  for  him;  most  bitterly  do  I  la- 
ment that  he  has  been  so  ungrateful  to  to  prodigal  a  benefactress. 
The  more  Mr.  Browne's  fortunes  accumulated,  the  more  disin« 
tercttedly  attached  did  Mr.  Bkke  appear  to  him.  He  shared 
with  hin  his  purse,  he  atsbted  him  with  hit  counsel ;  in  an  afiair 
of  hoDoor  be  phced  hit  life  and  character  in  hit  handt— he  in- 
tiuduced  hit  innocent  titter,  just  arrived  from  an  English  nun* 
aery,  into  die  lamily  of  hit  friend — he  encouraged  every  re- 
ciprocity of  intercourse  between  the  females ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
Ihat.no  poarible  suspickxi  might  attach  to  him,  he  seldom  travel- 
led widwttt  his  domettic  chaplain!  Now,  if  it  shall  appear  that 
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all  this  was  only  a  screen  toir  his  adultery — that  he  took  advan- 
tage of  his  friend's  misfortune  to  seduce  the  wife  of  his  bosom — 
that  he  afiected  confidence  only  to  betray  it*— -that  he  perfected 
the  wretchedness  he  pretended  to  console,  and  that  in  the  midst  of 
j^verty  he  has  left  his  victimy  friendless,  hopeless,  companionlev; 
a  husband  without  a  wife,  and  a  father  without  a  child— Gracioos 
God !  is  it  not  enough  to  turn  Mercy  herself  into  an  executioner! 
Fou  convict  for  murder — ^here  is  the  hand  that  murdered  in- 
nocence !  You  convict  for  treason — here  is  the  vilest  disloyalty  to 
friendship !  You  convict  for  robbery — ^here  is  one  who  plundered 
virtue  of  her  dearest  pearl,  and  dissolved  it— even  in  the  bowl 
that  hospitality  held  out  to  him  I    They  pretend  that  he  is  in- 
nocent !  Oh  effrontery  the  most  unblushing !  Oh  vilest  insult,  added 
to  the  deadliest  injury!  Oh  base,  detestable,  and  damnable  hy- 
pocrisy I  Of  the  final  testimony  it  is  true  enough  their  cunning  has 
deprived  us;  but  under  Providence,  I  shall  pour  upon  this  baseness 
such  a  flood  of  light,  that  I  will  defy,  not  the  most  honourable  man 
merely,  but  the  most  charitable  sceptic,  to  touch  the  Holy  Evan- 
gelists, and  say,  by  their  sanctity,  it  has  not  been  conunitted. 
Attend  upon  me,  now.  Gentlemen,  step  by  step,  and  vrith  me  re- 
joice, that,  no  matter  how  cautious  may  be  the  conspiracies  of 
guilt,  there  is  a  Power  above  to  confound  and  to  discover  thenk 
On  the  27th  of  last  January,  Mary  Hines,  one  of  the  domestics, 
received  directions  from  Mrs.  Browne,  to  have  breakfast  ready 
very  early  on  the  ensuing  morning,  as  the  defendant,  then  on  a 
visit  at  the  house,  expressed  an  inclination  to  go  out  to  hunt 
She  was  accordingly  brushing  down  the  stairs  at  a  very  early 
hour,  when  she  observed  the  handle  of  the  door  stir,  and  fearing 
the  noise  had  disturbed  her,  she  ran  hastily  down  stairs  to  avoid 
her  displeasure.    She  remained  below  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  when  her  master's  bell  ringing  violently  she  hastened 
to  answer  it    He  asked  her  in  some  alarm  where  her  mistresa 
was  ?  naturally  enough  astonished  at  such  a  question  at  such  an 
hour,  she  said  she  knew  not,  but  would  go  down  and  see  whether 
or  not  she  was  in  the  parbur.    Mr.  Browne,  however,  had  good 
reason  to  be  alarmed,  for  she  was  so  extremely  indisposed  going 
to  bed  at  night,  that  an  express  stood  actually  prepared  to  bring 
medical  aid  from  Galway,  unless  she  appeared  better.    An  un- 
usual depression  both  of  mind  and  body  preyed  upon  Mrs.  Browne 
on  the  preceding  evening.  She  frequently  burst  into  tears,  threvs 
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ker  amH  aro«nd  her  hiuband't  neck,  saying  that  she  waa  sure 
another  month  wouM  separate  her  for  ever  from  him  and  her 
dear  children.  It  was  no  accidental  omen.  Too  sorely  the  warn- 
ing of  Providence  was  upon  her.    When  the  maid  was  pung 
down,  Mr.  Bbke  appeared  at  his  door  totally  undressed,  and  in  a 
lone  of  much  confusion  desired  that  his  servant  should  be  sent  up 
U>  him.    She  went  down :  as  she  was  about  to  return  from  her 
ineflectoal  search,  she  heard  her  master's  voice  in  the  roost  vio- 
lent indignation,  and  ahnost  immediately  after  Mrs.  Browne 
rushed  past  her  into  the  parlour,  and  hastily  seizing  her  writing 
desk,  desired  her  instantly  to  quit  the  apartment    Gentlemen,  I 
request  you  will  bear  every  syllable  of  this  scene  in  your  recol- 
lectkm,  but  most  particularly  the  anxiety  about  the  writing  desk. 
Vou  will  soon  6nd  that  there  was  a  cogent  reason  for  it  Little  was 
the  wonder  that  Mr.  Browne's  tone  should  be  that  of  violence  and 
indignation.    He  had  discovered  his  wife  and  friend  totally  un- 
dreoMd,  just  as  they  had  escaped  from  the  guilty  bed-side  where 
they  stood  in  all  the  shame  and  horror  of  their  situation !    He 
diooted  lor  her  brother,  and  that  miserable  brother  had  the 
«gooy  of  witnessmg  his  guilty  sister  in  the  bed-room  of  her  para- 
nour,  both  ahnost  literally  in  a  state  of  nudity.    Blake !  Blake ! 
exclaimed  the  heart-struck  husband,  is  this  the  return  you  have 
made  for  my  hospitality  1    Oh,  heavens !  what  a  reproach  was 
there!    It  was  not  merely,  you  have  dishonoured  my  bed — ^it 
was  not  merely,  you  have  sacrificed  my  happiness — it  was  not 
merely,  you  have  widowed  me  in  my  youth,  and  left  mo  the  fa- 
ther of  an  orphan  family — ^it  was  not  merely,  you  have  violated 
a  compact  to  which  all  the  world  swore  a  tacit  veneration — but, 
YOU — ^yoo  have  done  it,  my  friend,  my  guest,  under  the  very  roof 
barbarians  reverence ;  where  you  enjoyed  my  table,  where  you 
pledged  my  happiness ;  where  you  saw  her  in  all  the  kveliness 
of  her  virtue,  and  at  the  very  hour  when  our  Kttle  helpless  chil- 
dren were  wrapt  in  that  repose  of  which  you  have  for  ever 
robbed  their  miserable  parents !  I  do  confess  when  I  paused  here 
m  the  perusal  of  these  instructions,  the  very  life-blood  frose 
within  my  veins.  What!  said  I,  must  I  not  only  reveal  this  guilt! 
ansl  I  not  only  expose  his  perfidy !  must  I  not  only  brand  the 
infidelity  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  but  must  I,  amidst  the 
agonieo  of  outraged  nature,  make  the  brother  the  proof  of  the 

Mtcr^o  prootitutkm!    Thank  God,  Gentlemen,  I  may  not  be 

T  13 
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obliged  to  torture  you  and  him  and  myielfy  by  such  ii 
mentality.  I  think  the  ftcot  is  full  without  it,  though  it 
add  another  pang  to  the  soul  of  the  poor  plaintifi)  because  it 
must  render  it  ahnost  impossible  that  his  little  infants  are  not  the 
brood  of  this  adulterous  depravity.  It  will  be  distinctly  proved 
to  you  by  Honoria  Brennan,  another  of  the  servants,  that  one 
nighty  so  far  back  as  the  May  previous  to  the  last-mentioned  oc* 
currencoy  when  she  was  in  the  act  of  arranging  the  beds»  she 
saw  Mr.  Blake  come  up  stairs,  look  cautiously  about  him,  go  to 
Mrs.  Browne's  bed-room  door,  and  tap  at  it;  that  immediately 
after  Mrs.  Browne  went,  with  no  other  covering  but  her  shift,  to 
Mr.  Blake's  bed-chamber,  where  the  guilty  parties  locked  them- 
selves up  together.  Terrified  and  astonidied,  the  maid  retired 
to  the  servants'  apartments,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  af« 
ter  she  saw  Mrs.  Browne  in  the  same  habiliments  return  from  the 
bed-room  of  Blake  into  her  husband's.  Gentlemen,  it  was  by  one 
of  those  accidents  which  so  often  accompany  and  occasion  the 
developement  of  guilt,  that  we  have  arrived  at  this  evidence. 
It  was  very  natural  that  she  did  not  wish  to  reveal  it ;  very 
natural  that  she  did  not  wish  either  to  expose  her  mistress,  or 
afflict  her  unconscious  master  with  the  recital ;  very  natural 
that  she  did  not  desire  tp  be  the  instrument  of  so  frightful  a  dis> 
covery.  However,  when  she  found  that  concealment  was  out  of 
the  question ;  that  this  action  was  actually  in  progress,  and  that 
the  guilty  delinquent  was  publicly  triumphing  in  the  absence  of 
proof,  and  through  an  herd  of  slanderous  dependants,  cruelly 
vilifying  the  character  of  his  victim ;  she  sent  a  friend  to  Mr. 
Browne,  and  in  bis  presence,  and  that  of  two  others,  solemnly 
discovered  her  melancholy  information.  Gentlemen,  I  do  entreat 
of  you  to  examine  this  woman,  though  she  is  an  uneducated  pea^ 
sant,  with  all  severity ;  because,  if  she  speaks  the  truth,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  so  horrible  a  complication  of  iniqoi- 
ty  never  disgraced  the  annals  of  a  court  of  justice.  He  had  just 
risen  firom  the  table  of  hb  friend — ^he  left  his  own  brother  and 
that  friend  behind  him,  and  even  from  the  very  board  of 
pitality  he  proceeded  to  the  defilement  of  his  bed !  Of 
adultery  I  had  heard  before.  It  was  bad  enough — a  breach  of 
all  law,  religion  and  morality — ^but,  what  shall  I  call  thbf — 
that  seduced  innocence — insulted  misfortune — ^betrayed  friend- 
ship—violated hospitality — tore  up  the  foundations  of  human  na 
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tiire«  and  harried  its  fragments  at  the  violated  altar,  as  if  to  bury 
religion  beneath  the  ruins  of  society !  Oh»  it  is  guilt  might  put  a 
Demon  to  the  blush ! 

Doesour  proof  rest  here!  No;  though  the  mind  must  be  scep- 
tical that  after  this  could  doubt.  A  guilty  correspondence  was 
carried  on  between  the  parties,  and  though  its  contents  were 
destroyed  by  Mrs.  Browne  on  the  morning  of  the  discovery,  still 
we  shall  authenticate  the  fact  beyond  suspicion.  You  shall  hear 
it  from  the  very  messenger  they  entrusted — ^you  shall  hear 
from  him  too,  that  the  wife  and  the  adulterer  both  bound  him  to 
the  utmost  secrecy,  at  once  establishing  their  own  collusion  and 
their  victim's  ignorance,  proving  by  the  very  anxiety  for  conceal* 
ment,  the  impossibility  of  connivance ;  so  true  it  is  that  the  con- 
riction  of  guilt  will  often  proceed  even  from  the  stratagem  for 
its  security.  Does  our  proof  rest  here  ?  No ;  you  shall  have  it 
from  a  gentleman  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  that  the  defendant 
himself  coofc&<ed  the  discovery  in  his  bed-room — **  I  will  save 
him,**  said  he,  **  the  trouble  of  proving  it;  she  was  in  her  shift, 
and  I  was  in  my  shirt  I  know  very  well  a  jury  will  award 
damages  af^ainst  me ;  ask  Browne  will  be  agree  to  compromise 
it ;  he  owes  me  some  money,  and  I  will  give  him  the  overplus  in 
boTBOs  !**  Can  you  imagine  any  thing  more  abominable.  He  se- 
duced from  his  friend  the  idol  of  bis  soul,  and  the  mother  of  his 
children,  and  when  he  was  writhing  under  the  recent  wound, 
be  deiibcrntely  oflcrs  him  brutes  in  compensation !  I  will  not  de- 
preciate this  cruelty  by  any  comment ;  yet  the  very  brute  he 
would  barter  for  that  unnatural  mother,  would  have  lost  its  life 
rather  than  desert  its  ofllspring.  Now,  Gentlemen,  what  rational 
mind  but  must  spurn  the  affieveration  of  innocence  after  this? 
Why  the  anxiety  about  the  writing  desk  T  Why  a  clandestine 
correspondence  with  her  husband's  friend  T  Why  remain,  at  two 
diflerent  periods,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together,  in  a  gentle- 
OMn**  bed-chamber,  with  no  other  habiliment,  at  one  time,  than 
her  bed^ress,  at  another  than  her  shift.  Is  this  customary  with 
the  married  females  of  this  country  T  Is  this  to  be  a  precedent  for 
oar  wives  and  daughters,  sanctioned  too  by  you,  their  parents 
and  their  husbands  ?  Why  did  he  confess  that  a  verdict  for 
damages  must  go  against  him,  and  make  the  oflfer  of  that  unfeeU 
iag  compromise T^Was  it  because  he  was  innocent?  The  very 
oftr  was  a  judgment  by  default,  a  distinct,  undeniable  corrob<K 
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ration  of  his  guilt  Was  it  that  the  female  character  should  not 
suflfer  ?  Could  there  be  a  more  tnimpet-toDgued  proclamation 
of  her  criminality  ?  Are  our  witnesses  suborned  1  Let  his  army 
of  CouDs^  sift  and  torture  them.  Can  they  prove  it  t  Oh  yes, 
if  it  be  provable.  Let  them  produce  her  brother — ^in  our  hands^ 
a  damning  proof  to  be  sure ;  but  then^  frightful,  afflicting,  un- 
natural— in  theirs,  the  most  consolatory  and  delightful,  the  vindi- 
cation  of  calumniated  innocence,  and  that  innocence  the  inno- 
cence of  a  sister.  Such  is  the  leading  outline  of  our  evidence-*- 
evidence  which  you  will  only  wc»der  is  so  convincing  in  a  case 
whose  very  nature  presupposes  the  most  cautious  secrecy.  The 
law,  indeed.  Gentlemen,  duly  estimating  the  difficulty  of  final 
proof  in  this  species  of  action,  has  recognized  the  validity  of  in- 
ferential evidence,  but  on  that  subject  his  Lordship  must  direct  yon. 
Do  they  rely,  then,  on  the  ground  of  innocency  t  If  they  do,  I 
submit  to  you,  on  the  authority  of  the  law,  that  inferential  evi- 
dence is  quite  sufficient ;  and  on  the  authority  of  reason,  that  in 
this  particular  case,  the  inferential  testimony  amounts  to  demon- 
stration. Amongst  the  innumerable  calumnies  afloat,  it  has  been 
hinted  to  me  indeed,  that  they  may  mean  to  rely  upon  what 
they  denominate  the  indiscreti(»i  of  the  husband. — The  nuNnent 
they  have  the  hardihood  to  resort  to  that,  they,  of  course,  aban- 
don all  denial  of  delinquency,  and  even  were  it  fully  proved,  it 
is  then  worth  your  most  serious  consideration,  whether  you  will 
tolerate  such  a  defence  as  that.  It  is  in  my  mind  beyond  all  en- 
durance, that  any  man  should  dare  to  come  into  a  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, and  on  the  shadowy  pretence  of  what  he  may  term  care- 
lessness, ground  the  most  substantial  and  irreparable  injury. 
Against  the  unmanly  principle  of  conjugal  severity,  in  the  name 
of  civilised  society,  I  solemnly  protest  It  is  not  fitted  for  the 
meridian,  and  I  hope  will  never  amalgamate  itself  with  the 
manners  of  this  country. — It  is  the  most  ungenerous  and  insulting 
suspicion,  reduced  into  the  most  unmanly  and  despotic  practice. 

**  XM  barbaroQf  nationi  whoM  inhwnui  lofe 
Is  wild  denre,  fierce  m  the  eone  they  ftel ; 
Let  Eeetern  tvrante,  Oom  the  light  of  heaveii 
Seelwie  their  boeom  ebfee,  meenly  poeeeieed 
Of  e  mere  UlUeea  noleted  ferm— 
While  thoee  whom  lore  oemeDte  in  holy  fiittb 
And  eqod  truwnort,  free  m  netnre  live, 
Dieditiiinf  hur 


But  once  establish  the  principle  of  this  moral  and  domestic 
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censorship,  and  then  tell  me  where  is  it  to  begin?  Where  is  it 
to  end  ?  Who  shall  bound  ?  Who  shall  preface  it  ?  By  what 
hitherto  undiscoverable  standard,  shall  we  regulate  the  shades 
between  solemnity  and  levity?  Will  you  permit  this  impudent 
espionage  upon  your  households ;  upon  the  hallowed  privacy  of 
your  domestic  hours ;  and  f<»'  what  purpose  ?  Why,  that  the  se- 
ducer and  the  adulterer  nmy  calculate  the  security  of  his  cold- 
blooded libertinism ! — that  he  may  steal  like  an  assassin  upon 
your  hours  of  relaxation,  and  convert  perhaps  your  confidence 
into  the  instrument  of  your  ruin  I  If  this  be  once  permitted  as 
a  ground  of  justification,  we  may  bid  farewell  at  once  to  all  the 
delightful  intercourse  of  social  life.  Spumii^  as  I  do  at  this  odious 
system  of  organized  distrust,  suppose  the  admission  made,  that 
my  client  was  careless,  indiscreet,  culpable,  if  they  will,  m  his 
domestic  regulations,  is  it  therefore  to  be  endured,  that  every 
abandoned  burglar  should  seduce  his  wife,  or  violate  his  daugh- 
ter ?  Is  it  to  be  endu^,  that  Mr.  Blake,  of  all  men,  should  rely 
on  such  an  infamous  and  convenient  extenuation?  He — his  friend, 
his  guestt  his  confidant,  be  who  introduced  a  spotless  sister  to 
this  attainted  intimacy ;  shall  he  say,  I  associated  with  you  hour- 
ly, I  aflected  your  familiarity  for  many  years,  I  accompanied 
my  domesticated  minister  of  religion  to  your  family ;  I  almost 
naturalized  the  nearest  female  relative  I  had  on  earth,  unsullied 
and  unmarried  as  she  was  within  your  household :  but — you  fool 
— it  was  only  to  turn  it  into  a  brothel!  Merciful  God,  will  you 
endure  him  when  be  tells  you  thus,  that  he  is  on  the  watch  to 
prowl  upon  the  weakness  of  humanity,  afad  audackmsly  solicits 
your  charter  for  such  libertinism  ? 

I  have  heard  it  asserted  also,  that  they  mean  to  arraign  the 
husband  as  a  conspirator,  because  in  the  hour  of  confidence  and 
nuifbrtune  he  accepted  a  proflfered  pecuniary  assistance  from  the 
man  be  thought  his  firiend.  It  is  true  he  did  do  so;  but  so,  I  will 
say,  criminally  careful  was  he  of  his  interests  that  be  gave  him 
his  bond,  and  made  him  enter  up  judgment  on  that  bond,  and 
made  him  issue  an  execution  on  that  judgment,  ready  to  be 
levied  in  a  day,  that,  in  the  wreck  of  all,  the  friend  of  his  bosom 
should  be  at  least  indemnified  It  was  my  impression,  indeed,  that 
under  a  lease  of  this  nature,  amongst  honourable  men,  so  far  from 
any  unwarrantable  privilege  created,  there  was  rather  a  peculiar 
ddKacy  incumbent  on  the  donor.  I  should  have  thought  so  still, 

ia» 
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but  for  a  frightful  expression  of  one  of  the  Counsel  on  the  motioii, 
by  which  thej  endeavoured  not  to  trust  a  Dublin  Jury  with  this 
issue. — ^Whaty  exclaimed  they,  in  all  the  pride  of  their  execrable 
instructions,  *'  poor  plaintiff  and  rich  defendant  1  Is  there  nothing 
in  that?*  No,  if  my  client's  shape  does  not  belie  his  species, 
there  is  nothing  in  that  I  braved  the  assertion  as  a  calumny  on 
human  nature — I  call  on  you,  if  such  an  allegation  be  repeated, 
to  visit  it  with  vindictive  and  overwhelming  damages  T  I  would 
appeal,  not  to  this  civilized  assembly,  but  to  a  horde  of  savages, 
whether  it  is  possible  for  the  most  inhuman  monster  thus  to  sacri- 
fice to  infamy,  his  character — ^his  wife — ^his  home— his  children ! 
In  the  name  o(  possibility,  I  deny  it;  in  the  name  of  humanity,  I 
denounce  it ;  in  the  name  of  our  common  country,  and  our  com- 
mon nature,  I  implore  of  the  learned  Counsel  not  to  promulgate 
such  a  slander  upon  both — ^but  I  need  not  do  so;  if  Uie  seal  of 
advocacy  should  induce  them  to  the  attempt,  memory  would  ar- 
ray their  unhappy  homes  before  them — their  little  children 
would  lisp  its  contradiction — ^their  love — their  hearts — ^their 
instinctive  feelings  at  lathers  and  as  husbands,  would  rebel 
within  them,  and  vrither  up  the  horrid  blasphemy  upon  their 


They  will  find  it  difficult  to  palliate  such  turpitude— I  am  sure 
I  find  it  difficult  to  aggravate^ — ^It  is  in  itself  a  hyperbole  of 
wickedness.  Honour,  innocence,  religion,  friendship— -«11  that  is 
sanctified  C€  lovely,  or  endearing  in  creation. — ^Even  that  hak 
lowed,  social,  shall  I  not  say  indigenous  virtue— that  blessed  hoa- 
pitality — ^which  foreign  envy  could  not  deny,  or  foreign  robbery 
despoil — ^which,  when  all  else  had  perished,  cast  a  bloom  on  our 
deadatioD,  flinging  its  rich  fi>liage  over  the  national  ruin,  as  if  to 
hide  the  monument,  while  it  gave  a  shelter  to  the  mourner — 
even  that  withered  away  before  that  pestUence  1  But  what  do 
I  say  I  was  virtue  merely  the  victim  of  this  adulterer  ?  Wone** 
worse — ^it  was  his  instrument— even  on  the  broken  tablet  of  the 
decafegue  did  he  whet  the  Sagger  for  his  social  assassination. — 
What  will  you  say,  when  I  infi>rm  you,  that  a  few  montha  be- 
fore, he  went  deliberately  to  the  baptismal  font  with  the  wateim 
of  life  to  regenerate  the  infant  that,  too  weU  could  be  avouch  iU 
had  been  bom  in  sin,  and  he  promised  to  teach  it  Christianity ! 
And  he  promised  to  guard  it  against  «<  the  flesh  r  And,  lest  in. 
finite  mercy  should  overlook  the  sins  of  its  adulterous  fistker 
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•eddng  to  make  God  his  itaAder,  he  tried  to  damn  it  even  with 
the  Sacrament !  See  then  the  horrible  atrocity  of  this  case  as 
it  touches  the  defendant— bat  how  can  you  count  its  miseries  as 
attaching  to  the  plaintiff  1  He  has  suffered  a  pang  the  most 
agonising  to  human  sensibility — ^it  has  been  inflicted  by  his  friend^ 
and  indicted  beneath  his  roof— it  commences  at  a  period  which 
casts  a  doubt  on  the  legitimacy  of  his  children,  and,  to  crown  all, 
**  upon  him  a  son  is  bom"  even  since  the  separation,  upon  whom 
every  shilfing  of  hb  estates  has  entailed  by  settlement !  What 
compensation  can  reprise  so  unparalleled  a  suflferer  ?  What  soli- 
tary consolatioD  is  there  in  reserve  for  him  ?  Is  it  love  ?  Alas, 
there  was  one  whom  he  adored  with  all  the  heart's  idolatry,  and 
ibe  deserted  him.  Is  it  friendship  t  There  was  one  of  all  the 
world  whom  be  trusted,  and  that  one  betrayed  him.  Is  it  socie- 
ty? The  smile  of  others*  happiness  appears  but  the  epitaph  of 
his  own.  Is  it  solitude  t  Can  he  be  alone  while  memory  striking 
on  the  sepulchre  of  his  heart,  calls  into  existence  the  spectres  of 
the  past  Shall  he  fly  f<»'  refuge  to  his  <«  sacred  home  T  Every 
object  there  is  efequent  of  his  ruin  1  Shall  he  seek  a  mournful 
•olace  in  his  children  T  Oh,  he  has  no  children — there  is  the  lit- 
tle (avottrite  that  she  nursed,  and  there — there — even  on  its 
guileless  features — there  is  the  horrid  smile  of  the  adulterer ! 

Oh  Gentlemen,  am  I  this  day  only  the  Counsel  of  my  client  * 
Bo-HM>— I  am  the  advocate  of  humanity— -of  yourselves — your 
hones— your  wives— your  families — ^your  little  children ;  I  am 
glad  that  this  case  exhibits  such  atrocity ;  unmarked  as  it  is  by 
any  mitigatDry  feature,  it  may  stop  the  frightful  advance  of  this 
calamity ;  it  will  be  met  now,  and  marked  with  vengeance ;  if  it 
be  not,  (arewell  to  the  virtues  of  your  country ;  farewell  to  all 
confidence  between  man  and  man ;  farewell  to  that  unsuspicious 
and  reciprocal  tenderness,  without  which  marriage  is  but  a  con- 
secrated curse ;  if  oaths  are  to  be  violated ;  laws  disregarded ; 
friendship  betrayed;  humanity  trampled;  national  and  indi« 
vidua!  honour  stained ;  and  if  a  jury  of  fathers,  and  of  husbands 
wiU  give  such  miscreancy  a  passport  to  their  homes,  and  wives, 
and  daughters ;  farewell  to  all  that  yet  remains  of  Ireland !  But 
I  will  not  cast  such  a  doubt  upon  the  character  of  my  country. 
Against  the  sneer  of  the  foe,  and  the  scepticism  of  the  foreigner, 
I  will  still  point  to  the  domestic  virtues,  that  no  perfidy  could 
barter,  and  no  bribery  can  purchase,  that  with  a  Roman  usagOi 
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at  ODCe  embellish  and  consecrate  households,  giving  to  the  so- 
ciety of  the  hearth  all  the  purity  of  the  altar ;  that  lingering 
alike  in  the  palace  and  the  cottage,  are  still  to  be  found  scatter- 
ed over  this  land ;  the  relic  of  what  she  was ;  the  source  per- 
haps of  what  she  may  be ;  the  lone,  the  stately,  and 'magnificent 
memorials,  that  rearing  their  majesty  amid  surrounding  raim 
serve  at  once  as  the  land-marks  of  the  departed  glory,  and  the 
models  by  which  the  future  may  be  erected. 

Preserve  those  virtues  with  a  vestal  fidelity ;  mark  this  day, 
by  your  verdict,  your  horror  at  their  profanation,  and  believe 
me,  when  the  hand  which  records  that  verdict  shall  be  dost,  and 
the  tongue  that  asks  it,  traceless  in  the  grave,  many  a  happy 
home  will  bless  its  consequences,  and  many  a  mother  teach  ba 
little  child  to  hate  the  impious  treason  of  adultery. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  PHILLIPS 


AT  THE  8UGO  OOUNTT  MEETING. 


Off  Monday  the  10th  April,  there  was  a  large  and  respecta- 
ble  meeting  in  the  court  house*  of  the  gentlemen,  clergy,  free- 
hoMen,  and  other  inhabitantB  of  the  county  of  Sligo,  for  the 
pnrpo(»e  of  taking  into  consideration  an  address  of  condolence  to 
the  king  on  the  death  of  his  royal  father,  and  of  congratulation 
Id  his  majesty  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Wm.  Parke  Esq. 
high  sherifl^  in  the  chair. 

Owen  Wynne  Esq.  moved  an  address. 

Major  0*Hara  seconded  the  motion, 

Chwrlet  Phillips  Esq.  then  rose  and  spoke  to  the  foUowing 
effect: 

I  AM  happy,  sir,  in  having  an  opportunity  of  giving  my  concur- 
rence both  in  the  sentiment  and  principle  of  the  proposed  ad- 
dress. I  think  it  should  meet  with  the  most  perfect  unanimity. 
The  departed  monarch  deserves,  and  justly,  every  tribute  which 
posterity  can  pay  him.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  that 
ever  swayed  die  sceptre  of  these  countries.  He  never  forgot  his 
early  declaration  that  he  gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton,  and 
Britain  now  reciprocates  the  sentiment,  and  glories  in  the  pride 
of  his  nativity.  He  was  indeed,  a  true-bom  Englishmen — brave, 
generous,  benevolent  and  manly — ^in  the  exercise  of  his  sway, 
and  the  exercise  of  hb  virtues  so  perfectly  consistent  that  it  is 
filEcult  to  fay  whether  as  a  man  or  sovereign  he  is  most  to  be 
regretted.  He  commenced  for  the  Githolic  a  conciliatory  sy»> 
lem— he  preserved  for  the  Protestant  the  inviolability  of  the 
cooftitution — he  gave  to  both  a  great  example  in  the  toleration 
of  his  principles  and  the  integrity  of  his  practice.  The  historian 
will  dwell  with  delight  upon  those  topics.  He  will  have  little  to 
censure  and  much  to  commend.  He  will  speak  of  arts,  manu- 
fiictures,  literature  encouraged — he  will  linger  long  among  those 

private  virtues  which  wreathed  themselves  around  his  public 
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station — ^which  identified  his  domestic  with  his  nuigisterial  cha* 
racter,  and  made  the  father  of  his  family,  the  father  of  his  people. 
He  will  not  fail  to  remark  bow  ample,  andi  at  the  same  time,  bow 
discriminating  was  his  patronage,  and  he  will  trul j  sa  j,  that  if  the 
pencil  of  West,  directed  to  the  sacred  volume  by  his  bounty — if 
the  old  age  of  Johnson,  cheered  and  consoled  by  bis  royal  liberal- 
ity, were  to  stand  alone,  they  would  undeniably  attest  the  purity 
of  bis  taste  and  the  piety  of  his  morals.  Attributes,  such  as  these, 
ur,  come  home  to  the  bosom  of  every  man  amongst  us — ^tbey 
descend  from  the  throne,  they  mingle  with  the  fire  side,  they 
command  more  than  majesty  often  can,  not  only  the  admiration 
but  the  sympathy  of  mankind.    Nor  may  we  forget,  independ- 
ent of  his  most  virtuous  example  in  private  life,  the  vast  public 
benefits,  which,  as  a  king,  his  reign  conferred  upon  the  country — 
the  liberty  of  the  press^  guaranteed,  as  far  as  reason  can  require 
it,  and  where  restrained,  only  so  restrained  as  to  prevent  its  run- 
ning into  licentiousness— the  trial  by  jury  fully  defined  and  firmly 
established — the  independence  of  the  bench  voluntarily  conceded, 
which  deprived  the  executive  of  a  powerful  and  possible  instru- 
ment, and  vested  the  rights  and  property  and  privilege  of  the 
people  in  the  integrity  of  a  npw  unassailable  tribunal    These 
are  acts  which  we  should  regbter  in  our  hearts ;  they  should  ca- 
nonize the  memory  of  the  monarch ;  they  made  his  realm  the 
land-mark  of  European  liberty,  they  made  its  constitution  the 
model  for  European  imitation.    Let  us  not  either  in  our  estimate 
of  his  character  forget  the  complexion  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived;  times  of  portent  and  prodigy,  enough  to  perplex  the 
council  of  the  w&e,  and  daunt  the  valour  of  the  warrior ; — in 
such  extremities,  experience  becomes  an  infant,  and  calculation 
a  contingency.  From  the  terrific  chaos  of  the  French  revolution, 
a  comet  rose  and  blazed  athwart  our  hemisphere,  too  splendid 
not  to  allure,  too  ominous  not  to  intimidate,  too  rapid  and  too 
eccentric  for  human  speculation.    The  whole  continent  became 
absorbed  in  wonder ;  kings  and  statesmen  and  sages  fell  down 
and  worshipped,  and  the  political  orbs,  which  had  hitherto  circled 
in  harmony  and  peace,  hurried  from  our  system  into  the  train  of 
its  conflagration.  There  was  no  order  in  p<ditics ;  no  consistency 
in  morals;  no  steadfastness  in  religion. 

Viee  prtvailed,  nd  ianpkoi  am  bora  iwmy. 
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Upon  the  tottering  throne  tiie  hjdra  of  democracy  tat  giinmog; 
tpoo  the  rained  altar  a  wretched  prostitute  received  devotion, 
and  waved  in  mockery  the  burning  crom  over  the  proBtrate 
munmut  of  the  new  philosophy  I    All  Europe  appeared  spell- 
boond ;  nor  like  a  vulgar  qpell  did  it  perish  in  the  waters.    It 
crosKd  the  channel   There  were  not  wanting  in  England  abun- 
dance  of  anarchists  to  denounce  the  king,  and  of  infidels  to  ab- 
jure the  Deity ;  turbulent  demagogues  who  made  the  abused 
name  of  freedom  the  pretence  lor  their  own  factious  selfishness ; 
atheisti  looking  to  be  worshipped,  republicans  looking  to  be 
crowned ;  the  nobles  of  the  land  were  proscribed  by  anticipatii»t 
and  their  property  partitioned  by  the  disinterested  patriotism  of 
these  Agrarian  qpecubtors.    What  do  you  think  it  was,  during 
that  awful  crisis,  which  saved  England  from  the  helBsh  Saturnalia 
which  inverted  France  t  Was  it  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  Mr. 
Burke  T    The  uncertain  adhesion  of  a  standing  army  T    The 
precarious  principles  of  our  navy  at  the  Norct  Or  the  transient 
resources  of  a  paper  currency  T    Sir,  I  believe  in  my  soul  this 
empire  owed  its  salvation  during  that  storm  to  the  personal  cha^ 
racter  of  the  departed  sovereign.    When  universal  warfare  was 
fakninated  against  monarchy,  England  naturally  turned  to  its 
representative  at  home:  and  what  did  she  find  himt    Frugal, 
moral,  humane,  religious,  benevolent,  domestic ;  a  good  father, 
a  good  husband,  a  good  man,  rendered  the  crown  she  gave  him 
rtiU  more  loyal,  and  not  only  preserving  but  purifying  the  trusts 
•be  had  confided  She  looked  to  his  court :  and  did  her  morality 
blwh  at  the  splendid  debauchery  of  a  Versailles  t  Did  her  faith 
revolt  at  the  gloomy  fanaticism  of  an  Escurial  T    Far  from  it 
She  saw  the  dignity  which  testified  her  sway  tempered  by  the 
purity  which  characterised  her  worship ;  she  saw  her  diadem 
gtowing  with  the  gems  of  empire,  but  those  gems  were  illumined 
by  a  ray  from  the  altar ;  she  saw  that  afeft  on  his  triumphal 
chariot  her  monarch  needed  not  the  memento  of  the  republican ; 
he  never  lor  a  moment  Ibrgot  tl»t  ^  he  was  a  man.**    Sir,  it 
would  have  been  a  k>t  above  the  condition  of  humanity,  if  his 
meanres  had  not  sometimes  been  impeached  by  party.    But  in 
all  tiie  conflkts  of  public  opinion  as  to  their  policy,  who  ever 
heard  an  aspersion  cast  upon  hb  motives  t    It  b  very  true,  had 
he  fallowed  other  councils,  events  might  have  been  diflercnt,  but 
it  is  abo  well  worth  while  to  notice,  would  our  situation  have 
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been  improved?  Would  Great  Britain  revohitionised,  hare 
given  her  people  purer  morak,  more  upright  tribunals,  more 
impartial  justice,  or  more  **  perfect  freedom**  than  they  now  psLr- 
ticipate  T  Did  the  murder  of  her  prelates,  her  nobility  and  her 
king,  followed  by  twenty  years  of  military  sway,  procure  lor 
France,  more  popular  privileges  than  those  of  which  we  hare 
been  in  undisturbed  possession  ?  Was  the  chance  of  some  pn>> 
blematiral  improvement  worth  the  contingencies  t  Should  we 
surrrender  a  present  practical  reality  for  the  fantastic  scheme 
of  some  Utopian  theorist  t  Ought  we  to  confound  a  creation 
60  regular  and  so  lovely,  for  the  visionary  paradise  that  chaos 
might  reveal  to  us?  The  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  what 
has  been  the  consequence  ?  Look  to  the  continent  at  this  mo- 
ment Its  unsettled  governments  I  its  perturbed  spirit !  its  pes- 
tilential doctrines  1  Go  to  the  tomb  of  Kotzebue ;  knock  at  the 
cemetry  of  the  Bourbons ;  providentially  I  have  not  to  refer  to 
your  own  murdered  cabinet:  you  will  find  there  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  desolate  than  to  create;  how  possible  it  is  to 
ruin ;  how  almost  impracticable  to  restore. 

Even  in  a  neighbouring  county  in  your  own  island,  look  at 
the  enormous  temptation  which  has  been  offered  in  vain  to  its  im- 
poverished peasantry  to  induce  them — ^to  what  ?  Why  merely 
to  surrender  a  murderous  assasrin  well  known  to  have  been  one 
of  a  numerous  association.  Do  you  think  such  principles  are 
natural  to  our  people  ?  Do  you  not  think  they  are  the  result  of 
system?  Which  do  you  believe — ^that  such  a  sickening  coincidence 
both  at  home  and  abroad  is  miraculous  or  premeditated  ?  Sir, 
there  is  but  one  solution.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  the  gulf 
is  not  yet  closed  whence  the  dreadful  doctrines  of  treason,  and 
assassination,  and  infidelity  have  issued.  Men^s  minds  are  still 
feverish  and  delirious,  and  whether  they  nickname  the  fever  il- 
lumination in  Germany,  liberality  in  France,  radicalism  in  Eng- 
land, or  by  some  more  vulgar  and  unmeaning  epithet  at  home, 
they  are  all  children  of  the  same  parent ;  ail  so  many  oommosi 
and  convulsive  indications  of  the  internal  vitality  of  the  revohi* 
tionary  vdcana  Sir,  I  am  not  now  to  learn  that  those  <^inioQ9 
are  unpalatable  to  certain  ultra  patriots  of  the  hour.  I  declared 
them  before,  and  I  now  reiterate  them  still  more  emphaticallj, 
because  they  have  expressed  a  very  imprudent  surprise  tbat 
such  opinions  should  proceed  from  me.    Sir,  if  they  mean  to 
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innniate  that  I  ever  approved  the  practice  or  profeflsed  the 
principles  of  their  infamoos  fratemitjy  thej  insinuate  a  base^ 
sboderouBi  and  malignant  falsehood.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  bounden 
dotj  of  every  honest  man  who  ever  pronounced  a  liberal  opinion, 
to  cone  Ibrward  and  declare  his  abhorrence  of  such  doctrines. 
What  f  because  I  am  liberal,  must  I  become  rebellious  T  because 
I  am  tolerant,  must  I  renounce  my  creed  t  They  have  mistaken 
me  very  much.  Though  I  would  approve  of  any  rational,  prac- 
ticabie  reform ;  though  I  would  go  very  far  upon  the  road  of 
Eberality,  I  would  not  move  for  either,  no,  not  one  ringle  inch, 
vdesB  loyalty  and  religion  were  to  bear  me  company.  I  know  not 
what  they  mean  by  their  **  Radical  Reform,^  unless  they  mean 
to  uproot  the  Throne,  tiie  Altar,  and  the  State.  I  do  not  believe 
their  chimera  of  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage. 
I  prefer  a  legishtnre  comprising  the  wealth,  the  talent,  and  the 
education  of  the  realm,  to  a  radical  directory  of  dioeless  cobblers, 
and  sboplesi  apothecaries.  I  fly  for  protection  to  my  king,  and 
far  coosolatioD  to  my  God,  from  the  hwless,  creedless,  murderous, 
blasphemous  banditti,  who  postpone  them  both  to  the  putrid  car- 
case of  an  outlawed  infidel.  Denounce  me  if  you  choose.  1 
would  sooner  die  to-morrow  beneath  the  dagger  of  your  hate, 
than  live  in  the  infections  leprosy  of  your  friendship.  My  felk>w« 
countrymen,  it  is  high  time  to  pause.  Our  very  virtues,  by  ez* 
cesi,  may  become  vices.  Let  us  aid  the*  aggrieved,  but  let  us 
not  abet  the  assassm ;  let  us  tolerate  the  sectarian,  not  counte 
nance  the  infidel ;  let  us  promulgate,  if  we  can,  an  universal 
pood,  without  shaking  the  bans  of  our  social  system,  or  the  blessed 
fa«ndatioQ  of  our  eternal  hope.  My  own  sentiments,  as  to  the 
irtostunlimited  toleration  of  all  sects  of  Christians,  you  are  not  now, 
far  the  first  time,  to  be  made  acquamted  with.  I  know  that 
Many  good  men,  and  many  much  abler  men,  dissent  firom  me ; 
and  while  I  give  them  full  credit  on  the  score  of  sincerity,  I 
only  seek  the  same  concesrion  for  myselC  I  would  open  the 
gates  of  constitutional  preferment  to  all  my  fellow  subjects  of 
every  religbus  creed,  wide  as  I  expand  to  them  the  affections 
of  my  own  heart  It  b  in  my  nrind  but  fair,  that  he  who  pro- 
tects a  state  should  receive  a  reciprocity  of  privileges;  that 
no  aaD  should  be  made  familiar  with  its  burthens,  and  at  the 
same  tine  be  told  he  must  remain  a  stranger  to  its  benefits. 
This  k  an  humble  but  conscientkms  ojunkm,  given  freely  but  not 
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servilely— «eeInDg  to  make  oChen  free,  I  will  not  tubiiiit  to  be- 
come a  slave  myself,  or  compromise  one  particle  of  self*reqpecL 
Nay,  motef  Sr,  though  I  would  give,  and  give  voluntarily,  every 
liberal  enfranchisement,  I  would  not  withdraw  one  prop — ^I 
would  not  deface  even  one  useless  ornament  on  die  porch  of  the 
constitution ;  it  has  been  founded  by  wisdom,  defended  by  valour, 
consecrated  by  years,  and  cemented  by  the  purest  blood  of  pa- 
triotism :  at  every  step  beneath  its  sacred  dome,  we  meet  some 
holy  relic,  some  sublime  memorial ;  the  tombs  of  the  heroes,  and 
sages,  and  martyrs  of  our  history  1  the  graves  of  the  Russeb  and 
the  Sydneys ;  flie  statues  of  the  Hardwicks  and  the  Hales;  the 
sainted  relics  of  departed  piety ;  the  table  of  die  laws  to  which 
king  and  people  are  alike  responnble ;  the  eternal  altar  on  whose 
divine  commandments  all  those  laws  are  founded ;  sublime,  hal- 
lowed, invaluable  treasures  I  unimpaired  and  imperishable  be 
the  temple  that  protects  them  1  In  the  fullness  <^  my  heart  I 
say  to  it,  ^EHo  perptiua^  may  no  political  Marius  ever  rest  upon 
its  ruins.  Sir,  in  reference  to  the  congratulatory  part  of  your 
address,  I  cannot  wish  the  august  personage  to  whom  it  refers  a 
more  auqpicu>us  wish  than  that  he  may  MIow  implicitly  the 
footsteps  of  his  iather. — ^These  ways  are  ^  ways  of  pleasantness,** 
these  paths  are  *^  paths  of  peace/*  I  hope  his  reign  may  be  as 
happy  as  his  Regency  has  been  victorious,  and  that  in  the  plen- 
itude of  power,  he  will  remember  the  country  forgot  not  him 
when  that  power  was  very  distant  These  are  not  times,  how« 
ever,  to  be  either  too  exigent  <«  too  unreasonable ;  the  atheist 
meets  us  in  our  noon-day  walk;  the  assassin  waits  not  for  the 
night's  concealment ;  all  ranks,  and  sects,  and  parties  dwuld 
unite ;  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  eye  of  every  christian,  dear  to 
ev(ery  parent,  and  valuable  to  every  man,  is  menaced  with  anni- 
hilation ;  every  cause  of  difference,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
should  be  now  suspended,  until  tiie  national  shout  of  ^  fear  God, 
honour  the  king,**  drowns  the  warwhoop  of  impiety  and  treason : 
if  we  are  to  live,  my  countrymen,  let  us  live  in  the  security  of 
laws;  if  we  are  to  die»  let  us  die  in  the  consolatkmB  of  reli^oBk 
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Altbooob  I  have  not  had  the  honoiv  either  of  propooi^  or 
ifiTonding  any  of  your  Retolutioiis,  still,  as  a  natiye  of  that 
country  so  pointedly  alluded  to  in  your  report,  I  Ix^  I  may  be 
indulged  in  a  few  observations.  The  crisis  in  which  we  are 
placed  is,  I  hope,  a  sufficient  apology  in  itKlf  for  any  intniaion ; 
but  I  find  such  apokgy  is  rendered  more  than  unnecessary  by 
the  courtesy  of  this  reception*  Indeed,  my  Lord,  when  we  see 
omens  which  are  every  day  arising — ^when  we  see  blasphemy 
openly  avowed — ^when  we  see  the  Scriptures  audaciously  ridi- 
culed— ^when,  in  this  Christian  Monarchy,  the  den  of  the  repub- 
iicaa  and  the  deist  yawns  for  the  unwary  in  your  most  public 
thorooghiares — ^when  marts  are  ostentatiously  opened,  where 
the  moral  poison  may  be  purchased,  whose  subtle  venom  enters 
the  very  soul — when  infidelity  has  become  an  article  of  com- 
merce,  and  man's  perdition  maj  be  cheapened  at  the  stall  of 
every  pedlar — no  friend  of  society  should  continue  silent — ^it  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  political  privilege— of  sectarian  contro- 
versj— ^  theological  fiscussion ; — it  is  become  a  question,  whe- 
ther Christianity  itself  shall  stand,  or  whether  we  shall  let  go 
the  firm  anchor  of  our  iaith,  and  drift  without  chart,  or  helm, 
or  compass,  into  the  shoreless  ocean  of  impiety  and  blood !  I 
despise  as  much  as  any  man  the  whine  of  bigotry — ^I  will  go  as 
br  as  any  man  lor  rational  liberty,  but  I  will  not  depose  my  God 
Is  defy  the  infidel,  or  tear  in  pieces  the  charter  of  the  State,  and 
grope  tor  a  coostituiion  amongst  the  murky  pigeon-hdes  of 
every  creedless,  bwless,  infuriated  regicide.  When  I  saw,  the 
other  day,  my  L4ird,  the  chief  bacchanal  of  their  orgies— the 
with  whom  the  Apostles  were  cheats,  and  the  Prophets  liars, 
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aad  Jesus  an  imposter,  on  his  memorable  trial,  mthering  lioar 
after  hour  with  ^e  most  horrid  blasphemies — surrounded  hj  tke 
votaries  of  every  sect,  and  the  heads  of  every  £Euth — the  Quris- 
tian  Archbishop— the  Jewish  Rabbi — the  men  most  emibent  lor 
their  piety  and  their  learning,  whom  he  had  purposely  collected 
to  hear  hb  infidel  ridicule  of  all  they  reverenced — ^when  I  saw 
him  raise  the  Holy  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  the  Age  of  reason  in 
the  other,  as  it  were  oxifronting  die  Almighty  with  a  rd»el  worm* 
till  the  pious  Judge  grew  pale,  and  the  patient  Jury  interposedt 
and  the  self-convicted  wretch  himself,  after  having  raved  away 
all  his  original  impiety,  was  reduced  into  a  mere  machine,  tar 
die  re-producti(m  of  the  ribald  blaq[>hemy  of  others — ^I  could  not 
help  exclaiming,  **  Infatuated  man — if  all  your  impracticable 
madness  could  be  realized,  what  would  you  give  us  in  exchange 
for  our  establishment  T  What  would  you  substitute  for  that  juit 
tribunal — ^for  whom  would  you  displace  that  independent  Judge 
and  that  impartial  Jury  ? — Would  you  really  bum  the  Gospel 
and  erase  the  statutes,  for  the  dreadful  equivalent  of  the  crudliz 
and  the  guillotine  1"  Indeed,  if  I  was  asked  for  a  practical  pa- 
negyric on  our  Constitution,  I  would  adduce  the  very  trial  of  that 
criminal — and  if  the  legal  annals  of  any  country  upon  eartti 
furnished  an  instance,  not  merely  of  such  justice,  but  of  such  pa- 
tience, and  forbearance,  such  almost  culpable  indulgence*  I 
would  concede  to  him  the  triumph.  I  hope,  too,  in  what  I  my,  I 
shall  not  be  considered  as  forsaking  that  illustrious  examples— I 
hope  I  am  above  an  insult  on  any  man  in  his  situatkn — perhaps^ 
had  I  the  power,  I  would  follow  the  example  further  than  I 
ought — ^perhaps  I  would  even  humble  him  into  an  evidence  of 
the  very  spirit  he  spumed — and  as  our  creed  was  reviled  in  has 
person,  and  vindicated  in  bis  conviction,  so  I  would  give  it  its 
noblest  triumph  in  his  sentence,  and  merely  consign  him  to  Ike 
fnmithmaU  ofiU  mercy. 

But,  indeed,  my  Lord,  the  fate  of  thn  half  infidel,  half  timdiag 
martyr,  matters  very  little  in  comparison  of  that  of  the  thoofluids 
he  has  corrupted.  He  has  literally  disseminated  a  moral  plagve, 
against  which  even  the  nation's  quarantine  can  scarce  avafl 
us.  It  has  poisoned  the  fresh  h\ooA  of  infancy — ^it  has  disheart- 
ened the  last  hope  of  age — ^if  his  own  account  of  its  circulatiosi 
be  correct,  hundreds  of  thousands  must  be  this  instant  tainted 
with  the  infectious  venom,  whose  sting  dies  not  with  the  destnac- 
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tiM  of  tiie  bodj*  bnagiiie  not  because  l])e  peitileoce  smites 
aot  »t  ODoe,  thsit  its  fatality  is  less  certain — imagine  not  be- 
eanse  tiie  kmer  orders  are  the  earliest  victims,  that  the  most 
elevated  will  not  sufler  in  their  turn ;  tiie  most  mortal  chillness 
begins  at  the  eztremities»  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  nothing 
but  tine  and  apathy  are  wanting  to  change  this  healthful  land 
info  a  chameMmse,  where  murder,  anarchy,  and  prostitution, 
and  the  whole  helMmod  of  infidelity,  will  quaff  the  heart's 
blood  of  the  consecrated  and  the  nc^le.  My  Lord,  I  am  the 
UMfe  indignant  at  these  derigns,  because  they  are  sought  to  be 
concealed  in  the  di^;uise  of  liberty.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  real 
friend  to  liberty  to  tear  the  mask  from  the  fiendwhohas  usurped  it. 
No,  no,  this  is  not  our  Island  Goddess,  bearing  the  mountain 
freshness  on  her  cheeks,  and  scattering  the  valley's  bounty  from 
her  hand,  known  by  the  lights  that  herald  her  fair  presence,  the 
peaceful  virtues  that  attend  her  path,  and  the  .kMig  blace  of 
l^kiry  that  lingers  in  her  trian — it  is  a  demon,  speaking  (air  in- 
deed — tempting  our  fiuth  with  airy  hopes  and  visionary  realms, 
but  even  within  tiie  Addings  of  its  mantle,  hiding  the  bloody 
symbol  of  its  purpose.  Hear  not  its  sophistry;  guard  your 
cfaiM  against  it ;  dimw  round  your  homes,  the  consecrated  circle 
which  it  dare  not  enter.  You  will  find  an  amulet  in  the  religion 
of  your  country— it »  the  great  mound  raised  by  the  Almighty 
fer  the  protection  of  humanity — it  stands  between  you  and  the 
lava  of  human  passkms;  and  oh,  believe  me,  if  you  wait  tamely 
by,  while  it  is  basely  undermined,  the  fiery  deluge  will  roll  on, 
bcfere  whkh  all  that  you  hold  dear,  or  venerable,  or  sacred  will 
wither  mto  ashes.  BeKeve  no  one  who  tdb  you  that  the  friends 
of  freedom  are  now,  or  ever  were,  the  enemies  of  religion.  They 
know  too  well  that  rebellion  against  God  cannot  prove  the  basis 
of  government  tor  man,  and  tfiat  the  bftiest  structure  impiety 
can  raise  is  but  the  Babel  monument  of  its  impotence,  and  its 
pride,  mocking  the  builders  with  a  moment's  strength,  and  then 
covering  them  with  inevitable  confudon.  Do  you  want  an  ex- 
aaiplet— only  lock  to  France.  The  microscopic  vision  of  your 
vabMe  Uasfdiemers  has  not  sight  enough  to  contemplate  the 
mighty  minds  wUch  commenced  her  revolution.  The  wit — the 
mf^  the  orator — the  heny— the  whole  family  of  genius  furnished 
Ibrth  their  treasures, and  gave  them  nobly  to  the  nation's  exigence; 
they  had  great  provocation — they  had  a  glorious  cause — they 
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had  all  tiiat  htunan  potency  could  give  theia  Bat  they  relied 
too  much  upon  this  human  potency — ^they  abjured  their  God,  and* 
as  a  natural  consequence,  they  murdered  their  king — they  culled 
their  polluted  deities  fram  the  brothel,  and  the  fall  of  the  idol 
extinguished  the  flame  of  the  altar. — ^They  crowded  the  scafibU 
with  all  their  country  held  of  genius  or  of  virtue,  and  when  the 
peerage  and  the  prelacy  were  exhausted,  the  moh-executioiier 
of  to-day  became  the  mob-victim  of  to-morrow.  No  sex  was 
spared — ^no  age  respected — no  suflering  pitied :  and  all  this  they 
did  in  the  sacred  name  of  liberty,  though  in  the  deluge  of  human 
blood,  they  left  not  a  mountain  top  for  the  ark  of  liberty  to  rest 
on*  But  Providence  was  neither  **  dead  nor  sleeping.**  It  mat- 
tered not  that  for  a  moment  their  impiety  seemed  to  {Hrosper — 
that  vicUny  panted  after  their  ensanguined  bauners— that  as 
their  insatiate  eagle  soared  against  the  sun,  he  seemed  but  to 
replume  his  wing  and  to  renew  his  vision — ^it  was  only  lor  a 
moment;  and  you  see  at  last  that  in  the  very  banquet  of  their 
triumph,  the  Almighty's  vengeance  blazed  upon  the  awtf,  and  their 
diadem  fell  from  the  brow  of  the  idolater. 

My  Lord,  I  will  not  abjure  the  altar,  the  throne,  and  the  con- 
stitution for  the  bloody  tinsel  of  this  revolutionary  pantomine. 
I  prefer  my  God,  to  the  impious  democracy  of  their  pantheon. — 
I  will  not  desert  my  king  fi>r  the  political  equality  of  their  pan- 
demonium. I  must  see  some  better  authority  than  the  Fleel- 
street  temple,  before  1  forego  the  principles  which  I  imbibed  in 
my  youth,  and  to  which  I  look  forward  as  the  ooDsoUtkai  of  my 
age ;  those  all-protecting  principles  which  at  once  guard,  and 
consecrate,  and  sweeten  the  social  mtercoune — which  give  life, 
happiness ;  and  death,  hope ;  which  constitute  man*s  purity  his 
best  protection,  placing  the^nfanrs  cradle  and  the  female's  conch 
beneath  the  sacred  shelter  of  the  national  morality.  Neither 
Mr.  Paine  or  Mr.  Palmer,  nor  all  the  venom-breathing  IhikmL 
shall  swindle  from  me  the  book  where  I  have  learned  these  pre- 
cept8.-rln  de^te  of  all  their  scofl^  and  soom,  and  menacing.  I 
say,  of  the  sacred  volume  they  would  obliterate,  it  is  a  book  of 
facts,  as  well  authenticated  as  any  heathen  history-— a  book  of 
miracles,  incontestibly  avouched— a  book  of  prophecy,  confirmed 
by  past  as  well  as  present  fulfihnent— a  book  of  poetry,  pmn 
and  natural,  and  elevated  even  to  inq>iration — a  book  of  moraH 
such  as  human  wisdom  never  framed  ibr  the  perfection  of  homnn 
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lu4>pinefli.  My  Lord,  I  will  abide  by  the  precepts,  admire  the 
beauty,  revere  themyiteries,  and,  as  fkr  as  in  me  lies,  practise  the 
■aandatit  of  this  sacred  volume ;  and  should  the  ridicule  of  earth, 
and  the  blasphemy  of  hell  assail  me,  I  shall  console  myself  by  the 
oootemplation  of  those  blessed  spirits,  who,  in  the  same  holy  cause 
have  toiled,  and  shone,  and  suflered.  In  the  **  goodly  fellowship 
of  the  saints^ — b  the  **  noble  anny  of  the  martyrs^ — in  the 
society  of  the  great,  and  good,  and  wise  of  every  nation ;  if  my 
sinftilnfia  be  not  cleansed,  and  my  darkness  illuminated,  at  least 
my  pretentionless  submisaon  may  be  excused.  If  I  err  with 
the  luminaries  I  have  chosen  for  my  guides,  I  confess  myself 
captivated  by  the  loveliness  of  their  aberrations.  If  they  err, 
it  is  in  a  heavenly  region — if  they  wander,  it  is  in  fields  of 
light — ^if  they  aspire,  it  is  at  all  events  a  glorious  daring;  and 
rather  than  sink  with  infidelity  into  the  dust,  I  am  content  to 
cheat  myself  with  their  vision  of  eternity.  It  may  indeed  be 
nothing  bat  delusion,  but  then  I  err  with  the  disciples  of  philo- 
sophy and  of  virtue — with  men  who  have,  drank  deep  at  the 
Ibuntain  of  human  knowledge,  but  who  dissolved  not  the  pearl 
of  their  salvation  in  the  draught  I  err  with  Bacon,  the  great 
Bacon — ^the  great  confidant  of  nature,  fraught  with  all  the 
Iraming  of  the  past,  and  almost  prescient  of  the  future ;  yet 
too  wise  not  to  know  his  weakness,  and  too  philosophic  not  to 
feel  his  ignorance.  I  err  with  Milton,  rising  on  an  angel's  wing 
to  heaven,  and  like  the  bird  of  mom,  soaring  out  of  light,  amid 
the  music  of  his  grateful  piety*  I  err  with  Locke,  whose  pure 
philosophy  only  taught  him  to  adore  its  source,  whose  warm 
love  of  genuine  liberty  was  never  chilled  into  rebellion  with 
its  author.  I  err  with  Newton,  whose  star-like  spirit  shot 
athwart  the  darkness  of  the  sphere,  too  soon  to  re*ascend  to  the 
home  of  his  nativity.  With  men  like  these,  my  Lord,  I  shall 
remain  in  error,  nor  shall  I  desert  those  errors  even  for  the 
drunken  death-bed  of  a  Paine,  or  the  delirious  war-whoop  of 
the  surviving  fienSs,  who  Would  erect  his  altar  on  the  ruins  of 
Mciety.  In  my  opinion  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  their  tenets 
are  more  ludicrous,  or  nMH*e  detestable.  They  will  not  obey  the 
King,  or  the  Prince,  or  the  Parliament,  or  the  Constitution,  but 
they  will  obey  Anarchy.  They  will  not  believe  in  the  Prophets — 
in  Moses — m  the  Apostles— in  Christ — but  they  believe  Tom 
Paine  1    With  no  government  but  confusoo,  and  no  creed  but 
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flcepticifliDt  I  bdicTe,  in  my  soul,  they  would  abjure  the  one  if  it 
became  l^itimatet  and  rebel  against  the  other  if  it  was  once 
eitablished^ — ^Holding,  my  Lordt  opinions  sach  as  these,  I  ooold 
ooDsider  myself  cnlpable,  if,  at  such  a  crisis,  I  did  not  declare 
them.  A  lover  of  my  country,  1  yet  draw  a  line  between  pativ 
otism  and  rebellion.  A  warm  friend  to  liberty  of  coDsdence,  I 
will  not  confound  toleration  with  infidelity,  ^th  all  its  ambi- 
guity, I  shall  die  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  fidth :  and 
with  all  its  errors,  I  am  contented  to  live  under  the  glorious 
safeguards  of  the  British  Cionstitution. 


LETTER  OP  MIL  PHILLIPS 


TO  THE  KINO. 


SiMMi — ^Wben  I  presume  to  addrea  you  on  the  subject  which 
afflkts'and  agitates  the  country,  I  do  so  with  the  most  profound 
•entimenta  of  req»ect  and  loyalty.  But  I  am  no  flatterer.  I 
wish  well  to  your  illustrioas  bouse,  and  therefore  address  you  in 
Che  tone  of  simple  truth — the  interests  of  the  King  and  Queen 
are  identifiedt  and  her  majesty*s  advocate  must  be  yuurs.  The 
degradation  of  any  branch  of  your  family,  must,  in  some  degree, 
comproinise  the  dignity  of  all,  and  be  assured  there  is  as  much 
danger  as  discredit  in  familiarising  the  public  eye  to  such  a 
spectacle.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  present  exhibition  is  not  your 
niyal  wish;  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  Uie  work  of  wily  sycophants 
smd  slanderers,  who  have  persuaded  you  of  what  they  know  to 
be  fake,  in  the  base  hope  that  it  may  turn  out  to  be  profitable. 
With  the  view,  then,  of  warning  you  against  interested  hypo* 
€risy,  and  of  giving  to  your  heart  its  natural  humane  and  noble 
inclination,  I  invoke  your  attention  to  the  situatkm  of  your  per- 
•ecuted  consort !  I  impkire  of  you  to  consider  whether  it  would 
Slot  be  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the  honour  of  your  house,  and  for  the  interests  alike  of 
r«7alty  and  humanity,  that  an  helpless  female  should  be  per- 
■Bitted  to  pa«  in  peace  the  few  remaining  years  which  unmerited 
■■sery  has  q>ared  to  her. 

It  is  now.  Sire,  about  five  and  twenty  years  since  her  majesty 
landed  on  die  shores  of  England— a  princess  by  birth— a  queen 
by  marriage— the  relative  of  kings— and  the  daughter  and  the 
■Iter  of  a  hero.  She  was  then  young — direct  from  the  indul- 
gence of  a  paternal  court— the  Messing  of  her  aged  parents,  of 
wtiom  die  was  the  hope  and  stay— and  happiness  shone  brightly 
o*cr  her ;  her  life  had  been  all  sunshine — time  for  her  had  only 
trod  on  fkmers ;  and  if  the  visions  which  endear,  and  decorate, 
and  haUow  home,  were  vanished  for  ever,  still  did  she  resign 
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ttiem  for  the  sacred  name  of  wifct  and  ■wornaflection  of  a'rajml 
hnsbandt  and  the  aUegiance  of  a  glorious  and  gallant  people. 
She  was  no  more  to  see  her  noble  father's  band  unhelm  the 
warrior's  brow  to  fondle  over  his  child — no  dmh^  for  her  a  mo- 
ther's tongue  delighted  as  it  taught:  that  ear  wUcb  never  heard 
a  strain,  that  eje  which  never  opened  on  a  scene,  but  those  of 
careless,  crimeless,  cloudless  infancy,  was  now  about  to  changie 
its  dulcet  tones  and  fairy  visbns  for  the  accent  and  the  country 
of  the  stranger.  But  she  had  heard  the  character  of  Britons-* 
she  knew  that  chivalry  and  courage  co-existed— she  knew  Omt 
where  the  brave  man  and  the  freeman  dwelt,  the  very  name  of 
woman  bore  a  charmed  sway ;  and  where  the  voice  of  Enghad 
echoed  your  royal  pledge,  to  **  love  and  worship,  and  cleave  to 
her  alone,"  she  but  looked  upon  your  Sire's  example,  and  yo«r 
nation's  annals,  and  was  satbfied. — ^Pause  and  contemplate  her 
enviable  station  at  the  hour  of  these  unhappy  nuptials !  Tlie 
created  world  could  scarcely  exhibit  a  more  interesting  qiectade. 
There  was  no  earthly  bliss  of  which  she  was  not  either  in  the  pot> 
session  or  the  expectancy.  Royal  alike  by  birth  and  alliance^ 
honoured  as  the  choice  of  England's,  heir,  reputed  the  most  ao^ 
complished  gentleman  in  Europe-^ier  reputation  spotless  as  the 
unfallen  snow— her  approach  heraMed  by  a  people's  prayer,  and 
her  footsteps  obliterated  by  an  obsequious  nobility— her  yovtfi, 
like  the  lovely  season  which  it  typified,  one  crowded  garland  of  rich 
and  fragrant  bkMsoms,  refreshing  every  eye  with  present  beavty, 
and  filling  every  heart  with  promised  benefits  I — ^No  wonder  that 
she  feared  no  famine  in  that  spring*tide  of  her  happiness  no 
wonder  that  her  speech  was  rapture,  and  her  step  was  buojancy! 
She  was  the  darling  of  parents'  hearts;  a  kingdom  was  her 
dower— her  very  glance,  like  the  sun  of  heaven,  difliised  %hl. 
and  warmth,  and  luxury  around  it :  in  her  public  hour,  fiortme 
concentrated  all  its  rays  upon  her;  and  when  she  shrank  from  ili 
too  radiant  noon,  it  was  within  the  shelter  of  a  husband^  hife» 
which  God  and  nature,  and  duty  and  morality,  assured  her  vn* 
reluctant  faith  shouU  be  eternal  Such  was  she  theiH-«ll  joy 
and  hope,  and  generous  credulity ;  the  credulity  that  spring  fram 
honour  and  from  innocence    And  who  couU  bkme  it  T    You 

had  a  worid  to  choose  from,  and  she  was  your  selection— year  ages 
were  compatible— your  births  were  equal— you  had  drawn  ber 
from  the  house  where  she  was  honourable  and  happy— yo«  bad 
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•  pimSgal  allowuice  ibowered  od  you  by  the  people — you  bad 
bowed  your  anointed  bead  before  tbe  altar*  aoSd  sworn  by  ila 
aajesly  to  cheriih  and  protect  ber ;  and  this  you  did  ui  the  pre- 
ieoce  of  that  moral  nation  from  whom  you  hold  the  crown,  and 
ID  tbe  lace  of  that  church  of  which  you  are  the  guardian.  The 
ties  which  bound  you  were  of  no  ordinary  texture — ^you  stood 
not  in  the  stuation  of  aome  secluded  profligate,  whose  brutal 
mtiety  migbt  leave  its  victim  to  a  death  of  solitude,  where  no  eye 
could  see,  nor  echo  tell  the  quiverings  of  agony.  Your  elevation 
was  too  luminous  and  too  lofty  to  be  overlooked,  and  she,  who 
confided  with  a  vestaPs  iaith  and  a  virgin's  purity  in  your  ho* 
nour  and  your  morals,  had  a  corroborative  pledge  in  that  publi- 
city, which  could  not  leave  her  to  sufler  or  be  sinned  against  in 
secret  All  tbe  cakulatioos  of  her  reason,  all  evidence  of  her  ez« 
perience,  combined  their  confirmation.  Her  own  paternal  home 
waa  purity  itself,  and  yours  might  have  bound  republicanism 
to  royalty ;  it  would  have  been  little  less  than  treason  to  have 
doubted  you ;  and,  oh !  she  was  right  to  brush  away  the  painted 
vermm  that  infest  a  court,  who  would  have  withered  up  her 
youthful  heart  with  the  wild  errors  of  your  ripe  minority  I  Oh, 
she  was  right  to  trust  "  Fair  EnglandV  heir,  and  weigh  but  as 
a  breatb-blown  grain  of  dust,  a  thousand  follies  and  a  thousand' 
&ult8  balanced  against  tbe  conscience  of  her  husband.  She  did 
cosdide — and  what  has  been  the  consequence  t 

ffistory  must  record  it.  Sire,  when  the  brightest  gem  in  your 
iliaJfm  shall  have  mouldered,  that  this  young,  confiding,  inexpe* 
rseneed  creature  had  scarcely  beard  the  last  congratulatory  ad- 
dress upon  her  marriage,  when  she  was  exiled  from  her  husfattnd's 
bed,  banished  from  her  husband's  society,  and  abandoned  to  the 
poUutioo  of  every  slanderous  sycophant  who  chose  to  crawl  over 
the  ruin  t  Merciful  God  I  was  it  meet  to  leave  a  human  being 
io  atuated,  with  all  her  passions  excited  and  inflamed,  to  the 
iipnisfs  of  such  abandonment  T  Was  it  meet  thus  to  subject 
her  mexperienced  youth  to  the  scorpion  sting  of  exasperated 
pride,  and  all  its  incidental  natural  temptations?  Was  it  right 
to  fling  the  shadow  of  a  husband's  frown  upon  the  then  unsullied 
of  her  reputation  t  Up  to  the  blight  of  that  alUwithering 
no  human  tongue  dared  to  asperse  her  character.  The 
mm  of  patronage  was  not  then  strong  enough  to  quicken  into  life 
Che  serpent  brood  of  slanderers :  no  starveling  aliens,  no  hungry 
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tribe  of  local  expectants,  then  hoping  to  fatten  upon  the  otbh  of 
the  royal  repu^tion.  She  was  not  long  enough  in  widowhood, 
to  give  the  spy  and  the  perjurer  a  colour  for  their  inventions. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  foreigner ;  the  weakness  of  the  female — 
the  natural  vivacity  of  youthful  innocence,  could  not  then  be 
tortured  into  ^'demonstrations  strong  ;**  for  you,  yourself,  in  your 
recorded  letter,  had  left  her  purity  not  only  unimpeached,  but 
unsuspected  That  invaluable  letter,  the  living  document  of 
your  separation,  gives  us  the  only  reason  for  your  exile — that  your 
**  inclinations,"  were  not  in  your  power!  That,  Sire,  and  thai 
alone,  was  the  terrific  reason  which  you  gave  your  consort  lor 
this  heart-rending  degradation.  Perhaps  they  were  not ;  but  give 
me  leave  to  ask,  are  not  the  obligations  of  religion  independent  of 
us  ?  Has  any  man  the  right  to  square  its  solemnities  acconfing 
to  his  rude  caprices!  Am  I,  your  lowly  subject,  to  understand 
that  I  may  kneel  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  promise  conjugal 
fidelity  till  death,  and  self-absolve  myself,  whatever  moment  it 
suits  my  **  inclination  T"  Not  so  will  that  mitred  bench,  who  see 
her  majesty  arraigned  before  them,  read  to  you  this  ceremony. 
They  vrill  tell  you  it  is  the  most  solemn  ordinance  of  man — coose* 
crated  by  the  approving  presence  of  our  Saviour— acknowledged 
by  the  whole  civilised  community — the  source  of  life's  purest 
pleasures,  and  of  death's  happiest  consolations — the  rich  Ibantain 
of  our  life  and  being,  whose  draught  not  only  purifies  existence, 
but  causes  man  to  live  in  his  posterity ; — ^they  will  tell  you  that  it 
cannot  perish  by  **  inclination,''  but  by  crime ;  and  that  if  there  is 
any  diflerence  between  the  prince  and  the  peasant  who  invoke 
its  obligation,  it  is  the  more  enlarged  duty  entailed  upon  him,  to 
whom  the  Almighty  has  vouchsafed  the  influence  of  an  example. 
Thus,  then,  within  one  year  after  her  marriage,  was  she  flung, 
**  like  a  knthsome  weed,"  upon  the  world,  no  cause  assigned  ex- 
cept  your  knthing  inclination  1  It  mattered  nothing,  that  for  yon 
she  had  surrendered  all  her  worldly  prospects — that  die  had  left 
her  home,  her  parents  and  her  country— that  she  had  confided 
in  the  honour  of  a  prince,  and  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  the  frith 
of  a  christian;  she  bad,  it  seems,  in  one  little  year,  ^outlived 
your  lildng,**  and  the  poor,  abandoned,  branded,  heart-rent  oat- 
cast,  must  bear  it  all  in  silence,  for— sAswct  a  defemedem  wommm^ 
and  a  tiranger.  Let  any  man  of  ordinary  feeling  think  on  her 
situation  at  thb  trying  crisisi  and  say  he  does  not  feel  his  heart^i 
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blood  bofl  wiUiiii  him  I    Poor  unfortunate  I  who  could  have  en- 
vied her  salaried  shame,  and  her  royal  humiliation  T  The  lowest 
peasant  in  her  revenionarj  realm  was  happy  in  the  comparison. 
The  parenti  that  loved  her  were  far,  far  away — the  friends  of 
lier  youth  were  in  another  land — she  was  alone,  and  he  who 
should  have  rushed  between  her  and  the  bolt  of  heaven,  left  her 
exposed  to  a  rude  wcM'ld's  caprices.    And  yet  she  lived,  and  lived 
urithout  a  murmur ;  her  tears  were  silent— 4er  sighs  were  lonely; 
smd  when  you,  perhaps,  in  the  rich  blaze  of  earth's  magnificence, 
forgot  that  such  a  wretch  existed,  no  reproach  of  her's  awoke 
your  slumbering  memory.    Perhaps  she  cherished  the  visionary 
hope  that  the  babe  whose  **  perilous  infancy^  she  cradled,  might 
one  day  be  her  hapless  mother's  advocate !    How  fondly  did  she 
Ciace  each  (aint  resemblance!    Each  little   casual  paternal 
anile,  which  played  upon  the  features  of  that  child,  and  might 
some  distant  day  be  her  redemption !    How,  as  it  lisped  the 
iBCred  name  of  father,  did  she  hope  its  innocent  infant  tone  might 
yet  awake  within  that  father's  breast  some  fond  association ! 
Oh,  sacred  fancies !    Oh,  sweet  and  solemn  visions  of  a  mother 
— ^wbo  but  must  hallow  thee  I    Blest  be  the  day-dream  that  be- 
guiles her  heart,  and  robes  each  cloud  that  hovers  o'er  her  child 
in  airy  colours  of  that  heart's  creation !    Too  soon  life's  wintry 
whirlwind  must  come  to  sweep  the  prismed  vapour  into  nothing. 
Thus,  Sire,  for  many  and  many  a  heavy  year  did  your  desert- 
ed Queen  beguile  her  solitude.    Meanwhile  for  you  a  flattering 
world  assumed  its  harloi  smiles — ^the  ready  lie  denied  your  errors 
villain  courtier  deified  each  act,  which  in  an  humble  man 
merely  duty ;  and  mid  the  din  of  pomp,  and  mirth,  and  revel- 
ry, if  remorse  spoke,  'twas  inarticulate.    Believe  me.  Sire,  when 
all  the  tongues  that  flattered  you  are  mute,  and  all  the  gaudy 
pageants  that  deceived  you  are  not  even  a  shadow,  an  awful 
voice  will  ask  in  thunder,  did  your  poor  wife  deserve  this  treat- 
it,  merely  from  some  distaste  of  "*  inclination  V*    It  must  be 
rered.    Did  not  the  altar's  vow  demand  a  strict  fidelity,  and 
it  not  a  solemn  and  a  sworn  duty,  **  tot  better  and  for  worse," 
to  watch  and  tend   her— correct  her  waywardness  by  gentle 
chiding  and  fling  the  fondness  of  a  husband's  k)ve  between 
her  errors  and  the  world  t    It  must  be  answered,  where  the 
poorest  rag  upon  the  poorest  beggar  in  your  reahn,  shall  halve 
the  qilendour  of  a  coronation  garment 

Y  15 
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Sad,  alas  I  were  these  sorrows  of  her  solitude — but  sad  as  tbej 
were,  they  were  but  in  their  infancy.  The  first  blow  passed — 
a  second  and  severer  followed.  The  darling  child,  over  whote 
couch  she  shed  her  silent  tear — ^upon  whose  head  she  poured  her 
daily  benediction — ^in  whose  infant  smile  she  lived,  and  moved, 
and  had  her  being,  was  torn  away,  and  in  the  mother's  sweet 
endearments  she  could  no  longer  lose  the  miseries  of  the  wife. 
Her  father,  and  her  laurelled  brother  too,  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
sealed  a  life  of  glory,  happy  in  a  soldier's  death,  far  happier  that 
this  dreadful  day  was  spared  them  I  Her  sole  surviving  parent 
followed  soon,  and  though  they  left  her  almost  alone  on  earth, 
yet  how  could  she  regret  them?  she  has  at  least  the  bitter  con- 
solation, that  their  poor  child's  miseries  did  not  break  their  hearts^ 
Oh,  miserable  woman,  made  to  rejoice  over  the  very  grave  ol 
her  kindred,  in  mournful  gratitude  that  their  hearts  are  marble. 

During  a  long  probation  of  exile  and  wo,  bereft  of  parents, 
country,  child  and  husband,  she  had  one  solace  still — ^her  duanuier 
was  unblemished. — By  a  refinement  upon  cruelty,  even  that  con- 
solation was  denied  her.  Twice  had  she  to  undergo  the  inquisition 
of  a  sficrd  trial,  originating  in  foul  conspiracy,  and  ending  in  oon- 
plete  acquittal  The  charity  of  her  nature  was  made  the  source 
of  crime — ^the  peculiarities  inseparable  from  her  birth  were  ma4e 
the  ground  of  accusaticm — ^her  very  servants  were  questioned 
whether  every  thought,  and  word,  and  look,  and  gesture,  and  visitv 
were  not  so  many  overt  acts  of  adultery ;  and  when  her  most  sa- 
cred moments  bad  been  heartlessly  explored,  the  tardy  verdict 
which  freed  her  from  the  guilt,  could  not  absolve  her  firom  the 
humiliating  consciousness  of  the  accusation.  Your  gracious 
iather,  indeed,  with  a  benevolence  of  heart  more  rojral  than  his 
royalty,  interposed  his  arm  between  innocence  and  punishment ; 
lor  punishment  it  was,  most  deep  and  grievous,  to  meet  discooii- 
tenance  from  all  your  (amily,  and  ^e  the  fame  which  bad  defied 
all  proof  made  the  capricious  sport  of  hint  and  insinuation,  while 
that  father  lived,  she  still  had  some  protection,  even  in  his  night 
of  life  there  was  a  sanctity  about  him  which  awed  the  daring  of 
the  highway  slanderer — ^his  honest,  open,  genuine  EfigUA  Iook« 
would  have  silenced  a  whole  banditti  of  Italians.  Your  iather 
acted  upon  the  principles  he  professed*  He  was  not  more  rever- 
enced as  a  king  than  he  was  beloved  and  respected  as  a  man  ; 
and  no  doubt,  he  felt  how  poignant  it  must  have  been  to  be 
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ommced  as  a  ciimiBal  withput  crime,  and  treated  as  a  widow  in 
her  husband's  life-time.  But  death  was  busy  with  her  best  pro^ 
teotors,  and  the  venerable  form  is  lifeless  now,  which  would  have 
shielded  a  daughter  and  a  Brunswick.  He  would  have  warned 
the  Milan  panders  to  beware  the  honour  of  his  ancient  house ; 
he  would  have  told  them  that  a  prying,  pettifo^ing,  purchased 
inquisition  upon  the  unconscious  privacy  of  a  royal  female,  was 
not  in  the  spirit  of  the  English  character ;  he  would  have  dis- 
dained the  petty  larceny  of  any  diphmaiic  pickpocket ;  and  he 
would  have  told  the  whole  rabble  of  Italian  informers  and  swind- 
ling ambassadors,  that  his  daughter's  existence  should  not  become 
a  perpetual  proscription ;  that  she  was  doubly  allied  to  him  by 
birth  and  marriage;  and  that  those  who  exacted  all  a  wife's  obe- 
dience, should  have  previously  procured  for  her  a  husband's  coun- 
tenance. God  reward  him  1  There  is  not  a  father  or  a  hus- 
band in  the  land,  whose  heart  does  not  ai  this  moment  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  his  monument 

Thus  having  escaped  from  two  conspiracies  equ9lly  afiecting 
her  honour  and  life,  finding  all  conciliation  hopeless,  bereft  by 
death  of  every  natural  protector,  and  fearing  perhaps  that /v*ac- 
iice  might  make  perjury  consistent^  she  reluctantly  determined  on 
leaving  England.  One  pang  ak>ne  embittered  her  departure— 
ber  darling,  and  in  despite  of  all  discountenance,  her  duteous 
chQd,  dung  round  her  heart  with  natural  tenacity.  Parents 
who  kyve,  and  feel  that  very  love  compelling  separation,  can 
osily  feel  for  her.  Yet  how  could  she  subject  that  devoted  child 
to  the  humtliatkm  of  her  mother's  misery!  How  reduce  her  to 
the  sad  alternative  of  selecting  between  separated  parents!  She 
chose  the  generous,  the  noble  sacrifice — self-banished,  the  world 
was  befi>re  her-*ooe  grateful  sigh  for  England— one  tear — the 
last,  last  tear  upon  her  daughter's  head — and  she  departed. 

Oh  Snv,  imagine  her  at  that  departure !  How  changed !  how 
bDen,  since  a  few  short  years  belbre,  she  touched  the  shores  of 
England  t  The  day-beam  fell  not  on  a  happier  creature— creation 
canght  newcokmrs  from  her  presence,  joy  sounded  its  timbrel  as  she 
pawed,  and  the  flowers  of  birth,  of  beauty,  and  of  chivalry,  bowed 
down  before  her.  But  now,  akme,  an  orphan  and  a  widow  I  her 
gallant  brother  in  his  shroud  of  glory;  no  arm  to  shield,  no  tongue 
to  advocate,  no  fiiend  to  follow  an  o'ercknided  fertune,  branded, 
degraded,  desolate,  she  flung  herself  once  more  upon  the  wave. 
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to  her  less  fickle  than  a  husband*B  promises !    I  do  not  wonder 
that  she  has  now  to  pass  through  a  severer  ordeal,  because  impu- 
nity gives  persecution  confidence.    But  I  marvel  indeed  much, 
that  then,  after  the  agony  of  an  ex  parte  trial,  and  the  triumjA 
of  a  complete  though  lingering  exculpation,  the  natural  spirit  of 
English  justice  did  not  stand  embodied  between  her  and  the  shore, 
and  bear  her  indignant  to  your  capital.    The  people,  the  peer- 
age, the  prelacy  should  have  sprung  into  unanimous  processioD : 
all  that  was  noble  or  powerful,  or  consecrated  in  the  land,  should 
have  borne  her  to  the  palace  gate,  and  demanded  why  their 
Queen  presented  to  their  eye  this  gross  anomaly  I    Why  her 
anointed  brow  should  bow  down  in  the  dust,  when  a  British  ver- 
dict had  pronounced  her  innocence !  Why  she  was  refused  that 
conjugal  restitution,  which  her  humblest  subject  had  a  right  to 
claim  1    Why  the  annals  of  their  time  should  be  disgraced,  and 
the  morals  of  their  nation  endure  the  taint  of  this  terrific  prece- 
dent ;  and  why  it  was  that  after  their  countless  sacrifices  for  your 
royal  house,  they  should  be  cursed  with  this  pageantry  o(  royal  hu- 
miliation !  Had  they  so  acted  the  dire  affliction  of  this  day  might 
have  been  spared  us»  We  should  not  have  seen  the  filthy  sewers 
of  Italy  disgorge  a  living  leprosy  upon  our  throne ;  and  slaves  ami 
spies,  imported  from  a  creedless  brothel,  land  to  attaint  the  sacred 
Majesty  of  England  1    But  who,  alas  1  will  succour  the  unfortu- 
nate T    The  cloud  of  your  displeasure  was  upon  her,  and  the 
gay,  glittering,  countless  insect  swarm  of  summer  friends,  abide 
but  in  the  sun*beaml    She  passed  away— with  sympathy  I 
doubt  not,  but  in  silence. 

Who  could  have  thought,  that  in  a  foreign  land,  the  restlea 
fiend  of  persecution  would  have  haunted  her  T  Who  could  have 
thought,  that  in  those  distant  climes,  where  her  distracted  brain 
had  sought  oblivion,  the  demoniac  malice  of  her  enemies  would 
have  followed  t  who  could  have  thought  that  any  human  form 
which  had  an  heart,  would  have  skulked  after  the  mourner  id 
her  wanderings,  to  note  and  con  every  unconscious  gesture  ?  who 
could  have  thought,  that  such  a  nnan  there  was,  who  bad  drank 
at  the  pure  fountain  of  our  British  law  I  who  had  seen  eternal 
justice  in  her  sanctuary  I  who  had  invoked  the  shades  of  Holt 
and  Hardwicke,  and  held  high  converse  with  those  mighty  spirits* 
whom  mercy  hailed  in  heaven  as  her  representatives  on  earth. 

Yet  such  a  man  there  was ;  whoon  the  classic  shores  of  Goinow 
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ercn  m  the  land  of  the  ilimtrioiis  Roman,  where  ererj  stone  en- 
tmnbed  an  hero,  and  every  scene  was  redolent  of  genius,  forgot 
his  name,  his  coontrj,  and  his  calling,  to  hoard  such  coinable 
hnd  rabble  slander  1  oh,  sacred  shades  of  our  departed  sages  f 
avert  your  eyes  from  this  unhallowed  spectacle-;  the  spotless  er- 
mine is  unsullied  still ;  the  ark  yet  stands  untainted  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  should  unconsecrated  hands  assail  it,  there  is  a  lightning 
still,  which  would  not  slumber  I  No,  no ;  the  judgment  seat  of 
British  law  is  to  be  soared,  not  crawhd  to;  it  must  be  sought 
upon  an  eagle's  pinion  and  gazed  at  by  an  eagle's  eye-;  there  is 
a  radiant  purity  around  it,  to  blast  the  glance  of  grovelling  spe- 
culation. His  labour  was  vain*  Sire,  the  people  of  England  will 
not  listen  to  Italian  witnesKS,  nor  ought  they.  Our  Queen,  has 
been,  before  this,  twice  assailed,  and  assailed  on  the  same  charges. 
Adultery,  nay,  pregnancy,  was  positively  sworn  to»  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  our  nav^  captain  Manby,  and  one  of  the  most  glo- 
rious heroes  who  ever  gave  a  nation  immortality,  a  spirit  of  Ma- 
futhon  or  old  Thermopylse ;  he  who  planted  England's  red  cross 
on  the  walls  of  Acre,  and  showed  Napoleon,  it  was  invincible, 
were  the  branded  traitors  to  their  sovereign's  bed  I  Englishmen, 
and,  greater  scandal,  English  wament  persons  of  rank,  and  birth, 
and  education,  were  found  to  depose  to  this  iiffemal  charge!  the 
ffoyal  mandate  issued  for  inquiry ;  Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Ellenbo- 
ffOQgh,  a  man  who  had  dandled  accusations  from  his  infancy,  sat  on 
the  commission ;  and  what  was  the  result?  They  found  a  verdict 
cf  perjury  apainH  her  ha$e  acauert !  The  very  child  for  whose 
parentage  die  might  have  shed  her  sacred  blood,  was  proved 
beyond  all  possible  denial,  to  have  been  but  the  adoption  of  her 
clttrity. — ^  We  are  happy  to  declare  to  your  majesty  our  per- 
fect conviction,  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  believ- 
ing, (I  quote  the  very  words  of  the  commissioners,)  that  the  child 
DOW  with  the  princess,  is  the  child  of  her  royal  highness,  or  Ihat 
she  was  delivered  of  any  child  in  the  year  1802 ;  nor  has  any 
thing  appeared  to  us  which  would  warrant  the  belief  that  she 
was  pregnant  in  that  year,  or  ol  any  oiher  period  within  the  compan 
efour  inquine$,^  Yet  people  of  rank,  and  station,  moving  m  the 
highest  society  in  England,  admitted  even  to  tl|e  sovereign's  court 
actually  vohinteered  their  sworn  attestation  of  this  falsehood ! 
Twenty  years  have  rolled  over  her  since,  and  yet  the  same  foul 
charge  of  adultery,  sustained  not  as  before  by  th^  plausible  fa* 
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bricationf  ofEiyliAmep,  but  bolstered  by  the  habitual  bventiona 
of  Italiaosy  is  aouglit  to  be  affixed  to  the  evening  of  her  Itfe^  in  the 
fiice  of  a  generous  and  a  byal  people !    A  kind  of  Boaramaiial 
Mpload^-^  packed  and  assorted  cargo  of  human  affidavits  has 
been  consigned,  it  seems,  from  Italy  to  Westminster :  thirty-three 
thousand  pounds  of  the  people's  money  paid  the  pedlar  who  se- 
lected the  articles;  and  with  this  infected  freight,  which  shook! 
have  performed  quarantine  before  it  vomited  its  moral  pestilence 
amongst  us»  the  Queen  of  England  is  sought  to  be  attainted  I    It 
cannot  be,  Sire ;  we  have  given  much,  very  much  indeed*  to 
foreigners,  but  we  will  not  concede  to  them  the  hard-earned 
principles  of  British  justice.    It  is  not  to  be  endured,  that  two 
acquittab  should  be  followed  by  a  third  experiment :  that  when 
the  English  testament  has  failed,  an  Italian  nUaaPe  kiss  shall  be 
resorted  to ;  that  when  people  of  character  here  have  been  dis- 
credited, others  should  be  recruited  who  have  no  character  any 
where ;  but,  above  all,  it  is  intolerable,  that  a  defenceless  woman 
should  pass  her  life  in  endless  persecution,  with  one  trial  in  swift 
successMMi  f<dlowing  another,  in  the  hope  perhaps,  that  her 
noble  heart  which  has  defied  all  proof  should  perish  in  the  tor- 
ture of  eternal  accusation..   Send  back,  then,  to  Italy,  those 
alien  adventurers  ^  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  the  habits  of  their 
lives,  alike  unfit  for  an  English  court  of  justice.    There  is  no 
spark  of  freedom — no  grace  of  religktt — no  sense  of  morals  in 
their  degenerate  soiL    Eflemiroate'  in  manners;  sensual  horn 
their  cradles ;  crafty,  venal,  and  officious ;  naturalized  to  crime ; 
outcasts  of  creduli^ ;.  they  have  seen  from  their  infancy  their 
court  a  bagnk),  their  very  churches  scenes  of  daily  •— aa^t^trnt ! 
tiieir  fidth  is  form ;  their  marriage  ceremony  a  mere  mask  lor  the 
most  incestuous  intercourses;  gold  is  the  god  before  which  they 
prostrate  every  impulse  of  their  nature.    ^  A  euri  sacra  fames ! 
quid  non  mortalia  pectora  oogis  T  the  once  indignant  ezdaaMi 
tkMi  of  their  antiquity  has  become  the  maxim  of  their  modem 
practice. 

No  niot  eitnne  «  irm  BaUam  kaoifB; 
But  bid  him  go  to  beO— to  hdl  1m  foea. 


Away  with  them  any  where  from  us:  they  cannot  live  in  Eng. 
land :  they  will  die  in  the  purity  of  iti  moral  atmo^hera 
Meanwhile  duriog  this  accursed  scrutiny,  even  while  the  kgnl 
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blood-hooDdi  were  on  tbe  scent,  the  last  dear  stay  which  bonnd 
her  to  the  world,  parted,  the  princen  Charlotte  died!     I  will  not 
harrow  up  a  fiither*B  feeUngB,  bj  dwelling  on  this  dreadful  recol- 
lection.   The  poet  sajs,  that  even  grief  finds  comfort  in  society, 
and  England  wept  with  yoci.    But,  oh,  God  I  what  must  have 
been  that  hapless  mother's  miserj,  when  first  the  dismal  tidings 
came  upon  her?  The  darling  child  over  whose  cradle  she  had  shed 
80  many  tears— whose  lightest  look  was  treasured  in  her  memo- 
ry— who,  amid  the  world's  frown,  still  smfled  upon  her — the  fair 
and  lovely  flower,  which,  when  her  orb  was  quenched  in  tears, 
lost  not  its  filial,  its  divme  fideKty  I    It  was  blighted  in  its  bl«k 
aom — its  verdant  stem  was  withered,  and  in  a  foreign  land  she 
beard  it,  and  0/0110— no,  no,  not  quite  alone.    The  myrmidons  of 
British  hate  were  around  her,  and  when  her  heart's  salt  tears 
were  Umding  her^  a  (Serman  nobleman  was  flunderihg  her  letters. 
Bethink  you.  Sire,  if  that  fair  paragon  of  daughters  lived,  would 
England's  heart  be  wrung  witti  this  inquiry?    Oh  I  she  would 
have  torn  tbe  diamonds  from  her  brow,  and  dashed  each  royal 
mockery  to  the  earth,  and  rushed  before  the  people,  not  in  a 
monarch's,  but  m  noHtr^s  majesiy — a  child  appealing  for  her  per- 
«rcvted  mother  I  and  God  would  bless  tbe  sight,  and  nsan  wojuld 
haUow  it,  and  every  little  infant  in  the  land  who  felt  a  mother's 
warm  tear  upon  her  cheek,  would  turn  by  instinct  to  that  sacred 
fltunmonSb    Your  daughter  in  her  shroud,  is  yd  o/m.  Sire — her 
apirit  is  amongst  us — it  rose  untombed  when  her  poor  mother 
landed — it  walks  amid  the  people^it  has  left  the  angels  to  pro- 
tect a  parent 

The  theme  is  sacred,  and  I  will  not  sully  it — ^I  will  not  reca- 
pitulate the  griefs,  and,  worse  than  griefs,  the  little  pitiful,  deli- 
berate insuhs  which  are  burning  00  every  tongue  in  England 
Every  hope  blighted — every  friend  discountenanced — ^her  kin- 
dred tn  their  grave — ^her  declared  innocence  made  but  the  herald 
U>  a  more  cruel  accusation — her  two  trials  folbwed  by  a  third, 
a  third  on  the  same  charges — her  royal  character  innnuated 
away  by  German  jricUocke  and  Italian  conspirators— her  divorce 
Moght  by  an  extraordinary  procedure,  upon  grounds  untenable 
before  any  usual  lay  or  ecclesiastical  tribunal — her  name  meanly 
erased  from  the  Liturgy — ^her  natural  rights  as  a  mother  disre- 
Karded,and  her  civil  right  as  a  queen  sought  to  be  exterminated  t 
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and  all  tlu»— «11,  because  she  dared  to  touch  the  aacred  nil  of 
libertj  1  because  she  did  not  banish  herself,  an  implied  adultereM  I 
because  she  would  not  be  bribed  into  an  abandonment  of  hendf 
and  of  the  country  over  which  she  has  been  called  to  reign,  and 
to  which  her  heart  is  bound  by  the  most  tender  ties,  and  the  most 
indelible  obligationsL  Yes,  she  might  have  lived  wherever  she 
selected,  in  all  the  magnificence  which  boundless  bribery  cooU 
procure  for  her,  oflered  her  by  those  who  afiect  such  tendernea 
for  your  royal  character,  sgnd  such  devotion  to  the  honour  of  her 
royal  bed.  If  they  thought  her  guilty,  as  they  all^e,  this  daring 
otkr  was  a  double  treasour-treason  to  your  majesty,  whose  hooour 
they  comprmnised — treason  to  the  people,  whose  money  they  thus 
prostituted.  But  she  spumed  the  infamous  temptation,  and  she 
was  right.  She  was  right  to  front  her  insatiable  accusers ;  even 
were  she  guilty,  never  was  there  victim  with  such  crying  pallia* 
tions,  but  all  innocent,  as  in  my  conscience  I  believe  her  to  be, 
not  perhaps  of  the  levities  contingent  on  her  birth,  and  which  shall 
not  be  converted  into  constructive  crime,  but  of  the  cruel  charge 
of  adultery,  now  for  a  third  time  produced  against  her.  She  was 
right,  bereft  of  the  court,  which  was  her  natural  reudence,  and 
all  buoyant  with  innocence  as  she  felt,  bravely  to  fling  herself 
upon  the  wave  of  the  {Meople — ^that  people  will  protect  hcr-- 
Britain's  red  cross  is  her  flag,  and  Brunswick's  spirit  is  her  pilot 
May  the  Almighty  send  her  royal  vessel  triumphant  into  harboor ! 
Sire,  I  am  alinost  done ;  I  have  touched  but  slightly  on  yonr 
Queen's  misfortunes — I  have  contracted  the  volume  of  bc^  in- 
juries to  a  single  page,  and  if  upon  that  page  one  word  oflend 
you,  impute  it  to  my  zeal,  not  my  intention.  Accustomed  all  my 
life  to  speak  the  simple  truth,  I  ofler  it  with  fearless  honesty  to 
my  sovereign.  You  are  ui  a  difficult — itmay  bein  amost  perUona 
emergency.  Banish  from  your  court  the  syjcophanta  who  ahnse 
you ;  surround  your  palace  with  approving  multitudes,  not  with 
armed  mercenaries.  Other  crowns  may  be  bestowed  by  deqnlB 
and  entrenched  by  cannon;  but 

TIm  thioM  w  haaan  b  lbs  pMfb't  eholos. 


Its  safest  bulwark  if  the  popular  heart,  and  its  brightest 
ment  domatic  vbriye.    Forget  not  also,  there  is  at  throne  which  ii 
above  even  the  throne  of  Enghmd — where  flatterers  cannot  come 
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•^wbere  kings  are  sceptrelev.  The  vows  you  made  are  written 
in  language  brighter  than  the  tan,  and  in  the  course  of  nature 
yoa  most  soon  confront  them ;  prepare  the  way  by  effacing  now, 
each  seeming,  slight  and  fancied  injury ;  and  when  you  answer 
the  last  awful  trumpet,  be  your  answer,  this :  '^ooo,  i  foroavSi  i 


BOPS  TO  BB  KMuunur.'' 


But  if  against  all  policy,  and  aU  humanity,  and  aU  reUgion, 
yoa  should  hearken  to  the  counsels  which  further  countenance 
this  unmanly  persecutkn,  then  must  I  appeal  not  to  you,  but  to 
your  parliament — ^I  appeal  to  the  iocred  prdacy  of  Englandf 
^Hiether  the  holy  vows  which  their  high  church  administered, 
liare  been  kept  towards  this  illustrious  lady — whether  the  hand 
of  man  should  have  erased  her  from  that  page,  with  which  it  is 
worse  than  blasphemy  in  man  to  interfere-— whether,  as  Heaven^s 
vicegerents,  they  will  not  abjure  the  sordid  passions  of  the  earth, 
iaiitate  the  inspired  humanity  of  their  Saviour;  and  like  Him, 
protect  a  persecuted  creature  from  the  insatiate  fangs  of  ruth- 
leM,  bkody,  and  untiring  accusatkn ! 

I  appeal  to  the  hetedilary  peerage  of  the  realm^  whether  they 
will  aid  this  levelling  denunciation  of  their  Queen — ^whether 
tbey  will  exhibit  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  illustrious  rank  and 
royal  lineage  degraded  for  the  crime  of  claiming  its  inheritance 
— ^whether  they  will  hold  a  sort  of  civil  crimination,  where  the 
accused  is  entitled  to  the  mercy  of  an  impeachment :  or  whether 
tbey  will  say  with  their  immortal  ance8tor»— ^  We  will  not  tam- 
per with  the  laws  of  England  T 

I  appeal  to  the  erminedf  independent  judgee^  whether  life  is  to 
be  made  a  perpetual  indictment — ^whether  two  acquittals  should 
noi  discountenance  a  third  experiment — whether,  if  any  subject 
suitor  came  to  their  tribunal  lAtft  droinulancedf  claiming  either 
divorce  or  compeosatioo,  they  would  grant  his  suit;  and  I  invoke 
from  them,  by  the  eternal  majesty  of  British  justice,  the  same 
■Masore  for  the  peasant  and  the  prince  I 

I  appeal  to  the  Commons  in  Parliament  aseemUed^  representing 
the  frtbers  and  the  husbands  of  the  nation — I  beseech  them  by  the 
ogtraged  morab  of  the  land !  By  the  overshadowed  dignity  of 
the  throne  I  by  the  holiest  and  tenderest  forms  of  religion !  by 
die  honour  of  the  army,  the  sanctity  of  the  church,  the  safety  of 
the  state,  and  character  of  the  country  1  by  the  woiemn  virtues 
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which  consecrate  their  hearthil  bj  those  fond  endeftnnenti 
of  nature  and  of  habit  which  attadi  them  to  their  cheriahed 
wires  and  families,  I  implore  their  tears,  their  protectioiiy  and 
thdr  pity  upon  the  married  widow  and  the  childless  mother! 

To  those  high  powers  andautiimties  I  appeal  with  the  firmest 
confidence  in  their  honour^  their  int^rity,  and  their  wisdom. 
Ma  J  their  conduct  justify  my  fidth,  and  raise  no  blush  on  the 
cheek  of  our  posterityl — ^I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself 
Sire,  your  Majesty's  most  faithAil  subject, 

^  CHARLES  PHILLIP& 


SPEECHES 


or 


Right  Hon.  JOHN  PfflLPOT  CURRAN, 


MASTER  OF  THE  ROLLS 


IN  IRELAND. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


It  was  formerly  imagined  that  the  study  of  the  English  law^  from 
its  nature,  rendered  its  professors  incapable  of  eloquence. 

Hume  seems  to  have  been  a  convert  to  the  opinion ;  and  though  in 
one  of  his  essays  he  almost  prophesies,  that  at  a  future  day  eloquent 
orators  would  arise  in  the  British  Senate ;  yet  with  respect  to  the 
bar  he  does  not  even  insinuate  a  similar  prediction.  At  that  time 
the  notion  appeared  sanctioned  by  experience,  and  eloquent  barristers 
nol  haTinff  previously  existed,  the  thing  was  deemed  impossible. 
The  period  of  an  Erskine  and  a  Curran*  will  be  hereaAer  considered 
a  new  era  in  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  of  these  kingdoms.  Before 
t>ieir  time  the  publication  of  the  state  trials  exhibit  nothing  of  the 
orator  in  the  pleadings  of  the  lawyers ;  even  the  cause  of  the  seven 
bishops,  on  the  event  of  which  depended  the  liberties  of  England, 
could  not  excite  energy  in  their  advocates.  Their  speeches  are  ex- 
cellent in  legal  reasoning:  they  have  no  pretension  to  eloquence. 
The  alteration  of  the  law,  at  the  revolution,  by  permitting  an  address 
lo  a  jury  in  cases  of  high  treason,  enlarged  the  field  of  the  barrister. 
Notwithstanding  which,  in  the  numerous  prosecutions  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  pretender,  the  counsel  for  the  accused  were  insensible  to 
the  valuable  privilege,  and  their  languid  defences  would  warrant  the 
conclusion,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  with  which  the  client 
was  charged,  extinguished  the  talents  of  his  advocate,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  benefit  i^orded  by  the  legislature.  The  genius  of  Enkine, 
aftrr  nearly  the  lapse  of  a  century,  called  forth  that  inestimable 
"titute  into  the  full  vigour  of  operation.  On  the  trial  of  lord  George 
Ctardon,  he  seized  the  opportunity,  and,  with  honour  to  himself  and 
ail  vantage  to  his  country,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  high  professional 
rank  and  character,  which  he  has  always  so  ably  and  independently 
taaintained. 

h  'la  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Erskine*s  speeches  as  an  advo- 
cate have  not  yet  been  published  in  a  separate  volume.  They  are 
only  to  be  found  in  the  printed  reports  of  the  trials  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  And  from  the  difficulty  which  the  editor  of  the  present, 
volume  experienced  in  collecting  those  of  Mr.  Curran,  it  is  probable 
in  a  few  years  to  procure  Mr.  Erskine*s  may  be  impossible.!    From 

*  Danniof  mod  Bunch  pnoeiled  thcni,  tnd  were  for  t  short  time  their  oimtwnpoia- 
ntn    tbmy  men  m  inft*nor  to  thrte  ■•  (.^otu  and  Hortenaiun  to  Cioeio. 

t  Stnce  the  eeoocid  fdiuon  of  tiut  work  came  oul,  Mr.  Kmkine'ft  •peechM  have  been 
l«*4MhnL  Ami  riibcr  fmai  more  arntnte  noire  of  them  having  been  taken  at  the 
'one  «Cthetr<Wtivrnr,  or  from  the  ravision  of  theedvocatr.  that  work  ie  inHnitel^r  het> 
u-r  «hfal«d  than  thiti  The  pRecnt  thifU  ^ition  is  nothing  inon  than  the  re-pnnting 
•  C  thv  mcqcmI  eihtioa.    lm|jerfoct  m  the  former  editiona  iH  this  work  hmvo  been,  the 
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m  similur  neglect,  few  memorial!  are  now  to  be  had  of  the  profeanoiial 
eloquence  of  Dunning.  And  of  the  forensic  exertions  of  Burgh,  no* 
thing  remains  except  an  imperfect  note  of  the  speech  he  delivered  at 
the  bar  of  the  Irish  house  of  lords  in  the  Valentia  cause.  To  preTeni 
the  same  fate  attending  those  efforts  of  the  talents  of  Mr.  Curran,  the 
memorials  of  which  time  has  not  jet  destroyed,  the  editor  gives  this 
volume  to  the  public.  It  appears  under  the  disadvantafe  of  being 
neither  revised  nor  corrected  by  himself.  His  professional  avocations 
would  have  prevented  him  yielding  to  such  an  application  had  it  been 
made ;  and  had  he  even  enjoyed  leisure  for  the  task,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  the  modesty  of  genius,  which  always  undervalues  its  own 
productions,  would  have  dictated  a  refusal.  The  editor  determined 
not  to  request,  what  he  apprehended  would  not  have  been  granted. 
This  collection  is  therefore  offered  to  the  public,  extracted  from  the 
printed  ephemeral  reports  of  the  trials  in  which  the  speeches  were 
delivered.  Mr.  Curran  is  neither  responsible  for  this  publication,  nor 
for  its  demerits.  And  the  editor  has  studiously  avoided  the  alteration 
of  the  most  apparent  inaccuracies,  from  the  indelicacy  that  would  aw 
tend  encroaching  on  the  privilege  which  should  be  led  to  every  pub- 
lie  man,  of  correcting  his  own  production,  if  at  any  time  he  should 
be  disposed  to  exert  it.  His  defences  of  Finny  and  Bond  were  oon- 
sidered  by  the  bar  as  his  ablest  performances  at  the  state  trials  of  the 
year  1798.  But,  unfortunately,  the  imperfect  reports,  which  from 
accident  or  design  were  given  to  the  public,  are  rather  memorandums 
of  facts,  than  specimens  of  the  talents  of  the  advocate.  If  better  eoold 
have  been  procured,  the  public  should  have  had  them. 

The  anonymous  editor  of  the  volume  of  Edmund  Burke^s  parlin* 
mentary  speeches,  which  appeared  long  before  the  edition  of  his 
works,  sanctioned  by  himself,  did  not  labour  under  the  same  disad- 
vantage. Each  of  them  had  been  previously  sent  into  the  worid, 
touched  and  retouched  by  the  orator  himself  into  the  highest  state  of 
polish  and  improvement.  Perhaps  the  anxiety  of  finish  is  too  app»* 
rent,  and  notwithstanding  many  nne  strokes  of  the  sublime,  they  are 
rather  elegant  political  essays,  than  eloquent  haran^es.  The  orations 
of  Cicero  are  come  down  to  us  in  a  state  much  superior  to  what  they 
were  when  delivered ;  and  it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  the  one  against 
Verres,  that  for  Milo,  and  the  second  PhiUippic,  are  not  those  which 
were  spoken  at  the  time,  but  the  compositions  of  subsequent  retire- 
ment and  study.  And  if  our  Irish  advocate,  in  the  period  of  his  old 
age,  in  that  interval  between  finishing  the  business  of  one  worid  and 
entering  upon  the  other,  that  period  to  which  we  all  look  forward  as 
the  season  of  the  noblest  enjoyment,  should  have  leisure  and  inclinn* 
tion  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Roman  orator,  this  volume,  by 

imprHectiom  of  which,  fiom  tho  eontinmiUon  of  the  cauics  tMinwd  In  the  text,  itil 
ezut.  Thr  editor  has  the  ■alufaction  to  know  that  he  hae  by  ihrm  imperliect  bboon 
contribiitrvl  to  extend  the  knowleilge  of  Mr.  Cumn't  talents  nolonly  to  every  put  of 
Gieat  Britain,  but  to  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic.  And  it  moil  be  alwa  va  •  mmoim 
of  the  hii(heat  ffratifieation,  that  hia  humble  endeavoun  to  gi^  a  puMidtyaa  bife  ^ 
its  menu,  to  the  K^niM  of  hia  counti^mui,  excited  the  editor  of  Mr.  Erakine'a  fanmit 
exeiti4m4  to  jpve  them  to  the  public  in  a  arpants  work,  befcro  ths  lapaa  of  tans  b^ 
imdered  it  impoanhte. 
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''■Affu^f  ^  ^  reooQeetioii  whit  might  othenriia  hava  been  irreco- 
venbly  lost,  nifty  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  leaving  to  poelerity  a 
nemorial  worthy  of  himaelf.  If  the  imalleat  firagmenta  of  the  elo- 
ifaenoe  of  Craaeu8»  who  directed  the  education  of  Cicero;  of  Cotta, 
and  Hortenaiua*  who  were  hie  oontemporariee  and  rirab,  could  now 
be  procured^  at  what  expense  would  they  be  purchased,  with  what 
avidity  would  they  be  read  by  every  lover  of  polite  literature. 

This  volume,  going  down  to  future  times,  even  with  all  its  mani« 
fold  errors  and  imperfections,  must  be  highly  valuable.  It  will  create 
a  permanent  interest  in  a  name,  which  might  only  be  known  by  tra- 
dition ;  snd  the  eloquence  of  the  Irish  bar  will  be  supported  by  better 
evidence  than  an  **  Auditn  HiberrUam  olmjlond$$t  eioauenitaj'**  as 
nothing  similar  will  then  exist  to  induce  a  Mief  of  the  tact. 

Ireland  has  still  lo  experience  the  advantage  of  the  union.  If  any 
soch  now  exists,  it  is  **  a  $peck  not  yd  ninbUt  a  9mall  ieminalprin' 
tiple^  rather  than  a  formed  hodyi*^  but  the  extinction  of  an  assembly, 
in  which  the  liberty,  the  honour,  and  happiness  of  the  country  were 
the  subjects  of  debate,  must  be  the  eternal  mildew  of  the  genius  of 
the  land.  Such  topics  call  forth  every  noble  propensity  of  our  na- 
ture, every  generous  affection  of  the  heart,  and  stimulate  every  power 
of  the  mind.  The  splendid  examples  of  parliamentary  eloquence 
kindled  the  emulation  of  the  bar.  Flood  preceded  Buigh,  Curran 
followed  (trattan.  England  possessed  a  Pulteney,  a  Chatham,  and 
A  Fox,  before  she  had  a  Dunning  and  an  Erskine.  They  who  fled 
for  refuge  against  party  squabbles,  and  civil  dissensions,  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  parliament,  were  sadly  mistaken.  A  spiritless  tranquillity 
mav  be  obtained ;  but  the  mind  of  man,  to  improve,  must  be  agitated : 
and  it  is  better  occasionally  to  hear  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  than 
continually  to  exhale  the  pestilential  effluvia  of  stagnant  waters. 
The  voices  of  the  parliament  were  perishable,  because  man  is  not  im- 
mortal. Had  the  institution  remained,  its  virtues  would  have  been 
permanent.  For  half  a  century  before  the  union,  we  had  been  running 
a  generous  race  of  honourable  friendly  rivalship  with  England,  in 
every  thing  great  and  good.  We  had  acquired  commerce  and  con* 
atitntion.  In  the  production  of  public  character  we  were  not  inferior. 
If  Briuin  boasted  of  Pulteney,  Chathamf  Townsend,  Fox,  Grey, 
Dunning,  and  Erskine,  Ireland  could  enumerate  Boyle,  Malone, 
Perry,  Flood,  GratUn,  Daly,  Ponsonby,  Burgh,  and  Curran.  These 
men  will  have  no  successors— when  but  boys,  their  minds  were  ex- 
paoded,  and  their  honourable  ambition  was  inflamed,  with  the  grow- 
ing grandeur  of  their  country ;  and  they  came  into  the  world  fltted 
and  prepared  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
elation.  Many  of  them  are  long  since  removed  from  the  stage  of  life. 
Little  did  they  imagine,  that,  from  the  tree  which  they  had  pUnted, 
withering  almost  ere  it  blossomed,  no  descendant  of  theirs  should 
gather  tlie  fruit. — Little  did  they  imagine,  that  Ireland  was  to  riM 
only  to  fall ;  and  but  a  moment  of  interval  between  her  glory  and 
her  abasement  The  physical  and  moral  productions  of  man  are  go* 
vwmed  bv  the  same  laws ;  the  work  of  accomplishment  is  slow— die 
work  of  destruction  is  rapid.  The  skill  of  the  architect  and  the  laboof 
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ftaxmrtv rif  A::r3rtt»  f>od  —  w -.'j  kt,  Jnr  •*'  ••5*ti*»,  in*  ;^ dntt  ^ 

Tbete  are  ae.rjfT  i:^  !<:.-=«' i:*  oc  a  ruu.  L''.-^^aA£  »:v 

10  be  eoo*i»:^£t  « .'•*:.  r.  :^«ir  .*'.  s.;d%  ar>  z^-*  v  ^t  f>urnra»  w  Ear»i 
m  her  prftat  <-m>sv«i  v.vi  Frkr*-^e      TV  F.-t.*?  fsrar,  a  tt*  o* 

And  Ifruml  om  »Um  ••^.if^  .^^'.^  nt^  m«%i,  j^  *zb^.z^. 

To  estcT  Bpoc  a  rr.--**-  X  Hr.i^jrr^'*  t.  k^-j^^-^  voajieioM^ 
lh^  bnutt  of  a  pr»  f-^-e.  To  a»9«n  i:.*:  s;  »  •  .••  it^  j.-^*^  vi^C  St 
•bwrd.  The  CTfai^i  orai-^  %x  ari  ^  •  7  perr»-:^r^ 
their  owa  <ietioei»rM«.  T:«e  prrv^v  «'  itasT  ot'  tar  fi 
•pc««b«-a«  bovevcr  ii»*.''^..a:<.T  r^;»ev-^  v^  c::^*^  t2« 
fom  a  beuer  jud/raf-a*  u.iB  ar.y  <  i.'«<-i-rf  rr.:-^-*.  Tbr  eCiMf.wi^ 
has  o^ini  o^Mert«-0  r.  -a  sa  u^  c.^reat  ?rir>r'^  <4  pr.-tfMMaa^  •«•• 
ticNi*  caanoc  omiu  that  10  t^«e  crcM»«f  lac  -aL  ««  of  a  vitwaa  W  * 
oneqoailML  The  moat  intr>''aie  vc^  tAat  trto>^  Ka|jo»«  «reamfttn 
erer  wore  ai^amit  tije  Ije.  r>ru..>r.  or  ci^^xvttt  k<  as  igciAw  ^ 
can  ocrareL  Let  truUi  aai  f^^M rjuod  Ne  c^^r  ao  lageim-^wf 
tailed  nto  oarfa  oth«-r.  he  M-parate«  lS«  a  v  i-Ji  U'.^n .  He 
hia  fffoaad  like  a  akillul  fenrral*  marks  rvcrr  areone  of 
kaowa  when  to  attack*  when  to  jytlS :  toataaUT  aetaeo  the  it^ 
coaaiataocT  of  teatimuay,  poraueo  kia  aiiraatacv  vith  drxiffitv 
raotioo*  tiU  at  laat  be  complrttf-lr  iniolrea  pei^arr  la  the 
of  iu  oootradktMma.  And  vhilo  the  bribed  mI  tubortiad 
trrilhiof  in  ihe  neirtal  acnvr  of  drtertrd  UUehood.  vna|ra fr»^ 
the  tnith«  and  anatehea  the  devoted  nrtia  froa  the  altar.  It  m  vk« 
ill  a  r4M9  of  ihia  kiod  he  apeaka  to  a  jorr,  that  ho  appear*  aa  1^  dr- 
aifnrd  \»y  provideiice  to  be  the  refofe  of  the  vft^artBaair,  aad  ^ 
fftrU'Tun  of  the  opprfaed.  In  the  oourae  of  hta  eloqvesre,  ^^l"^ 
fir  maawa  of  profane  aauqaitjr  are  exhaaMid.    Ue  diava  6m 
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of  an  ace  erect  the  majestic  edifice ;  a  succesaioa  of  talents,  of  _ 
dom«  of  integrity,  form  a  constitution :  the  ptck-axe  of  an  ignorant 
workman  levels  the  one  with  the  dust,  and  the  vote  of  a  renal  senate 
eternally  annihilates  the  other.  The  Roman  senate  existed  till  the 
complete  suhrersion  of  the  western  empire ;  but  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  yielded  to  the  English  minister,  what  Rome,  in  the  dajra  of 
her  greatest  degeneracy,  never  surrendered  to  the  vices  or  the  virtnev 
of  her  emperors. 

The  only  apology  for  this  digression,  if  in  truth  it  can  be  caUed 
such,  is,  that  the  writer  is  one,  who,  when  not  more  than  a  child,  has 
shed  the  tear  of  the  heart,  listening  U>  the  eloquence  of  a  Flood  and 
a  Grattan,  successfully  contending  (or  the  rights  of  their  native  land. 
He  was  then  of  an  age  to  understand  such  things,  and  cannot  now 
forget  that  such  things  were  :-^whose  feelings  time  has  not  yet  sul^ 
dued — ^but'  who,  wishing  to  prevent  his  children  being  miserable, 
will  think  it  a  parental  duty  to  educate  them  in  sentiments  more  con- 
genial to  the  humbler  fortunes  of  their  country.  It  is  only  by  degrees 
the  mind  of  man  is  reconciled  to  his  situation ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  observations  will  be  patiently  endured,  when  even  the 
flatterers  of  Augustus  could,  without  fear  of  offence,  style  the  death  of 
Cato  nobile  lethum^  and  call  Brutus  and  Cassius  uUimi  Romanorum^ 

These  are  neither  the  sentiments  of  a  bad  Irishman  nor  a  bad  snl^ 
ject.  The  man  who  deplores  the  extinction  of  the  Irish  Parliament« 
to  be  consistent  with  himself,  must  ardently  wish  success  to  England, 
in  her  present  contest  with  France  The  British  empire,  in  the  ex- 
isting  state  of  things,  is  the  great  bulwark  of  the  libertiea  of  Eoxope. 
And  Ireland  has  still  something  well  worth  defending. 

To  enter  upon  a  criticism  of  Mr.Curran*s  eloquence  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  a  preface.  To  assert  that  it  is  without  defect  would  be 
absurd.  The  greatest  orators  of  antiquity  perceived  and  acknowledged 
their  own  deficiencies.  The  perusal  of  many  of  the  following 
speeches,  however  inadequately  reported,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  a  better  judgment  than  any  elaborate  critique.  The  editor,  who 
has  ofien  observed  him  in  the  different  branches  of  professional  exer> 
tion,  cannot  omit,  that  in  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness  he  m 
unequalled.  The  most  intricate  web  that  fraud,  malice,  or  corruption 
ever  wove  against  the  life,  fortune,  or  character  o'f  an  individual,  he 
can  unravel.  Let  truth  and  falsehood  be  ever  so  ingeniously  dove> 
tailed  into  each  other,  he  separates  them  with  facility.  He  surveys 
his  ground  like  a  skilful  general,  marks  every  avenue  of  approach ; 
knows  when  to  attack,  when  to  yield ;  instantly  seixes  the  first  in* 
consistency  of  testimony,  pursues  his  advantage  with  dexterity  and 
eantion,  till  at  last  he  completely  involves  perjury  in  the  connuion 
of  its  contradictions.  And  while  the  bribed  and  suborned  witness  in 
writhing  in  the  mental  agonv  of  detected  falsehood,  wrings  from  him 
the  truth,  and  snatches  the  devoted  victim  from  the  altar.  It  is  when 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  he  speaks  to  a  jury,  that  he  appears  as  if  de» 
signed  by  providence  to  be  the  refuge  of  the  unfortunate,  and  the 
protector  of  the  oppressed.  In  the  course  of  his  eloquence,  the  cine 
sic  treasures  of  profane  antiquity  are  exhausted.    He  draws  fteeh 
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•applies  from  the  tacred  fountain  of  livinf  waters.  The  records  of 
Mj  writ  afford  him  the  sublimest  allasions.  It  is  then  he  stirs  every 
pfinciple  that  agitates  the  heart  or  sways  the  conscience,  carries  his 
auditory  whither  he  pleases,  ascends  from  man  to  the  Deity,  and 
sfsin  almost  seems  to  call  down  to  earth  fire  from  heaven.  While 
they  who  listen,  filled  with  a  sense  of  inward  greatness,  feel  the  high 
nobility  of  their  nature  in  beholding  a  being  of  the  same  species  giAed 
with  such  transcendant  qaalities,  and,  wrapt  in  wonder  and  delight, 
have  a  momentary  belief,~4hat  to  admire  the  talenta,  is  to  participate 
in  the  genius  of  the  orator. 

Mr.  Curran  has,  from  his  first  mixing  with  the  world,  enjoyed  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  many  who  hold  the  first  rank,  in  England 
and  Ireland,  for  private  integrity,  public  spirit,  fine  genius  and  litera- 
ry acquirement,  and  is  connected  with  some  of  them  (not  the  least 
mstinguished)  in  the  bonds  of  the  strictest  friendship.  In  private  life, 
his  manners  are  cheerful,  sportive  and  good-natured,  never  over« 
valuing  himself. 

The  most  limited  talenta  in  private  intercourse  were  never  forced 
by  him  into  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  nor  has  he  ever,  In  the  most  unre< 
strained  hours  of  social  mirth,  panged  the  heart  of  any  who  were  pre* 
sent :  so  well  is  his  wit  tempered  by  the  urbanity  of  his  disposition. 
It  is  much  superior  to  that  species  which  must  always  have  an  object 
to  ridicule,  and,  to  amuse  a  company,  render  one  of  the  psr^  misera- 
ble. Nor  is  it  of  that  second  rate  mongrel  kind,  which  always 
dwells  in  anecdote,  to  create  an  opportunity  of  quoting  itaelf,  but  is 
of  the  purest  genuine  nature,  flowmg  spontaneously  from  the  subject 
of  conversation. 

The  descendanta  of  Mr.  Curran,  to  the  remotest  period,  may  pride 
themselves  on  being  sprung  from  a  man,  who,  during  seventeen  years 
of  public  lifr,  never  voted  in  pariiament  contrary  to  the  interest  or 
liberty  of  his  country ;  who,  governing  his  political  conduct  by  the 
maxims  of  an  English  whig  and  an  Insh  patriot*  ahowed  himself  a 
grnaine  friend  to  the  British  empire— from  him  who  never  on  any 
orfiwion  was  frowned  by  power  or  seduced  by  mean  ambition  into  an 
abandonment  of  his  client,  but  inevery  situauon intrepidly  performed 
the  duty  of  an  advocate,*  Who,  if  he  had  been  a  man  '*  quoqutfaci^ 
note  properaoM  dareneere^'^*  instead  of  disdaining  to  acquire  honours 
by  means  which  would  have  rendered  him  unworUiv  of  wearing  them, 
nicht  early  in  life  have  attained  the  proudest  professional  situations. 

The  bar  of  Ireland  will  long  hold  in  affectionate  recollection,  the 
nan  who  always  lived  in  an  ingenuous  and  honourable  intercourse 
with  his  competitors  for  fame,  as  Cicero  did  with  Hortensius ;  who 
cherished,  with  the  kindest  notice,  every  appearance  of  excellence  in 
the  junior  part  of  the  profession ;  who  never  ostentatiously  displayed 
his  superiority ;  who,  conscious  of  his  great  talenta,  bestowed  praise 
wherever  it  was  deserved;  and  was  incapable  of  meanly  detracting 


•Mr  EwKiKB  iiMrtiUed  lo  dmikr  mlw,  tbonsb  h*  Km  never  bura  ^wtd  m 
imm  i^wdkj  tgying.    TbBfUtoor£i%kad  in  ITM,  uidtlMtorij«kBdiiil794, 
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from  the  merit  of  another  to  enhance  hia  own.  They  will  never  for* 
get  hifflf  who,  on  every  occaaion,  proudly  aaaerled  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  the  advocate,  and  never  aenrilely  aonrenderedeven  the 
leaat  privilege  of  the  profeaaion*  While  his  name  will  live  for  ever 
hallowed  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his  country,  unieuihe  keari 
of  man  ihaU  become  ao  eorrupit  and  hu  mind  ao  pervtrtedf  thaipmb' 
fir  virtue  toill  neither  be  felt  nor  underetood^ 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  demand  of  the  public  for  Mr.  Curran'a  apeechea,  notwith* 
atanding  three  thouaand  copiea,  (including  the  whole  of  the  first  edi- 
tion,) have  been  aold,  induced  the  editor  to  pubUaha  second  edition.  A 
few  of  Mr.  Curran'a  parliamentary  speeches  are  added  to  the  coUee> 
tion  contained  in  the  first  edition,  which  only  consisted  of  tlioae  be 
delivered  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duty.  They  are  extract- 
ed from  the  Iriah  parliamentary  debates ;  and  indififerent  aa  the  noiea 
of  the  apeechea  delivered  in  the  courts  of  law  may  appear,  these  are 
still  worse.  The  disappointment  expressed  almost  by  every  par- 
chaser,  at  not  finding  any  of  the  parliamentary  speeches  in  the  nrat, 
induced  the  editor  to  add  them  in  the  present  edition.  They 
given  for  the  gratification  of  the  public,  although  the  editor  ta 
vinced,  that  they  are  in  most  instancea  inferior  to  the  geniua  of  A 
Curran.  In  all  of  them,  however,  enough  appeara  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  an  idea,  though  probably  an  imperfect  one,  of  Mr. 
Curran*s  eloquence  in  a  popular  assembly.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  note  of  the  speech  on  the  catholic  question,  in  the  year  1793,  ia 
so  defective,  that  it  was  impossible  to  venture  to  publish  it,  though  it 
was  one  of  the  best  he  ever  delivered  in  the  house  of  commons.  It 
contained  a  description  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  extinction  of  liberty 
in  the  nations  of  the  world  formerly  most  celebrated;  and  given  wiib 
all  the  glowing  energy  of  a  Burke,  without  any  of  his  eccentricity. 
The  editor,  from  despair  of  obtaining  it,  did  not  solicit  the  correction 
of  the  orator  for  the  former  edition : — ^The  duties  of  the  high  statioo 
in  which  Mr.  Curran  is  now  placed,*  rendering  the  hope  of  success 
in  such  an  application  now  less  probable,  it  was  not  made  on  the  pre- 
aent  occaaion.  The  editor,  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  the 
work,  is  confident  of  its  favourable  reception  with  the  public— And 
he  feels  an  honourable  pride,  that  by  thu  publication  he  may  be  tbe 


*  Mr.  Cumn.  durioi;  ibi*  atloiiniirtntion  of  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  GrrnviUo,  ^.  ^ 
niaM«r  of  tbe  rolb*  iii  In'Und.  «nd  hsM  it  bat  ezprrirnord  I  hat  tn  iiiJ<>prndraC  ■ptria^ 
polittc  integrity  accoMpMued  tqr  gwat  utoatsaw  not  inwipanihto  nllarliB  to  pwfa— osj 
advonortnfnt 

In-Und  hm  morh caofle  tokment  the  dknuMtl  of  thet  admiiiiftnitioo :  rnrnhlina  1 
liSrnd,  and  ngad  los,  the  men  who  coin|«eiMj  it  ondentood  the  tnie  inirivet  ol*  tXm 
Bniifth  empire,  arid  hud  efitared  apon  the  work  of  laiking  lirbnd  a  happy  and  nnjaaj 
fountry,  truly  fonmdable  to  the  enemy  of  Britain.  They  biw  wiMae  mmtm  Ibiy  hsw 
locn  aupplauied  h««e  the  ment  of  iutemipiuig  the  laboun  of  auch  awn. 
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homble  instvameni  6f  perpetoatbff  to  posterity  the  piodactaons  of  a 
nan,  who  will  alwaya  be  eeteemed  as  one  of  the  greateat  ornameota 
of  the  afe  and  the  country  in  which  he  lived. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  following  paasagea  are  selected  from  the  Edinburgh  Reriew, 
of  the  month  of  October,  1806,  in  which  is  reviewed  the  second  edi- 
tion of  this  woik,  which  the  writer  of  the  article  calls  most  properly 
an  nnauthentieated  Tohune.  The  editor  is  sensible  that  the  same 
epithet  is  equally  applicable  to  the  present  edition.  It  is,  in  fact,  no- 
thing more  than  a  re-printing  of  the  second  edition ;  and  the  editor 
has  equally  abstained  from  the  correction  of  errors,  which  are  evi- 
iently  the  mistakes  of  the  reporters,  from  a  wish  of  learing,  unin- 
fringed, to  Mr.  Curran  the  full  power  of  reTising  his  own  productions, 
if,  at  any  time,  he  should  be  disposed  to  exert  it  And  it  is  to  be 
ardendy  wished  that  the  advocate  may  yet,  before  his  mortal  course 
IS  finished,  enable  some 'future  editor  to  give  the  world  a  memorial 
more  worthy  of  his  talents. 

**  The  wits  of  Queen  Anne*s  time  practised  a  sort  of  polite  writing, 
characteriaed  by  purity,  smoothness,  and  a  kind  of  simple  and  tem- 
perate elegance.  Their  reasoning  was  correct  and  luminous,  and 
their  raillery  terse  and  refined ;  but  they  never  so  much  as  aimed  at 
touching  the  greater  passions,  or  rising  to  the  lofUer  graces  of  com- 
position. Their  sublimity  was  little  more  than  a  genUe  and  graceful 
solemnity ;  their  invective  went  no  further  than  polished  sarcasm, 
and  their  vehemence  than  pretty  vivacity.  Even  the  older  writers, 
who  dealt  in  larger  views  and  stronger  language,  the  Hookers  and 
Taylors,  and  Barrows,  and  Miltons,  ^though  they  possessed,  beyond 
ail  dottbt,  an  original  and  commanding  eloquence,  had  litde  of  nature 
or  rapid  movement  of  passion  about  them.  Their  diction,  though 
powerful,  is  loaded  and  laborious ;  and  their  imagination,  though  rich 
and  copious,  is  neither  playful  nor  popular.  Even  the  celebrated 
orators  of  England  have  been  deficient  in  some  of  these  characteris- 
ucs.  The  rhetoric  of  Fox  was  his  logic ; — the  eloquence  of  Pitt  con- 
sisled  mainlv  in  his  talent  for  sarcasm,  and  for  sounding  amplification. 
Neither  of  them  had  much  pathos — and  but  little  play  of  fancy. 

**  Yet  the  style  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  now  familiar  to  the 
Eagiish  public.  But  it  was  introduced  bv  an  Irishman ;  and  may  be 
deafly  traced  to  the  genius  of  Burke.  There  was  no  such  composi- 
tioo  known  in  England  before  his  day.  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  la 
sonetimes  said  to  have  copied,  had  none  of  it  He  is  infinitely  more 
carelcas,^-he  is  infinitely  less  impassioned.  He  has  no  such  variety 
of  inagery^— no  such  fiights  of  poetry «-— no  such  touches  cf  tender- 
such  visions  of  philosophy.     The  style  has  been  defiled 
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since,  indeed,  by  base  imitations  and  disgusting  parodies ;  and,  in  its 
more  imitable  parts,  has  been  naturalised  and  transfused  into  the 
recent  literature  of  our  country ;  but  it  was  of  Irish  origin,  and  still 
attains  to  its  highest  honours  only  in  its  native  soil.  For  this  we  ap- 
peal to  the  whole  speaking  and  writing  of  that  nation,— to  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Grattan,  and  even  lo  the  volume  before  us.  With  less  of  deep 
thought  than  the  corrected  compositions  of  Burke,  and  less  of  point 
and  polish  than  the  magical  effusions  of  Grattan,  it  still  bears  the  im* 
pression  of  that  inflamed  fancy  which  characterizes  the  eloquence  of 
both,  and  is  distinctly  assimilated  to  them  by  those  traits  of  national 
resemblance." 

The  Review,  then,  among  other  passages  of  the  work,  selects  the 
following  from  the  report  of  Uie  trial;  in  the  action  brought  by  Hevey* 
against  Major  Sirr. — ^It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  give  any  more  ex- 
tracts from  the  Review,  as  those  sufficiently  speak  the  opinion  of  the 
critic. 

**  Mr.  Cnrran  then  proceeds  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  action  in 
question. 

**  *  On  the  8th  of  September  last,  Mr.  Hevey  was  sitting  in  a  public 
coffee-house.  Major  Sirr  was  there.  Mr.  Hevey  was  informed  thai 
the  major  had  at  that  moment  said,  that  h^  (Hevey)  ought  to  have 
been  hanged.  The  plaintiff  was  fired  at  the  charge  ;  he  £ced  his  eye 
on  Sirr,  and  asked  if  he  had  dared  to  say  so  ?  Sirr  declared  that  ne 
had,  and  had  said  truly.  Hevey  answered,  that  he  was  a  slanderous 
scoundrel.  At  the  instant  Sirr  rushed  upon  him,  and  assisted  by 
three  or  four  of  his  satellites,  who  had  attended  him  in  disguise,  se- 
cured him,  and  sent  him  to  the  castle  guard,  desiring  that  a  receipt 
might  be  given  for  the  villain.  He  was  sent  thither.  The  officer  of 
the  guard  chanced  to  be  an  Englishman,  but  lately  arrived  in  Ireland ; 
he  said  to  the  bailiffs,  if  this  was  in  England,  I  should  think  this  gen- 
tleman entided  to  bail,  but  I  don*t  know  the  laws  of  this  conntvy. 
However  I  think  you  had  better  loosen  those  irons  on  his  wrists,  or 
I  think  they  may  kill  him. 

**  *  Here  he  was  flung  into  a  room  of  about  thirteen  feet  by  twelve ; 
it  was  called  the  hospital  of  the  provost ;  it  was  occupied  by  six  beds, 
in  which  were  to  lie  fourteen  or  fifteen  miserable  wretches,  some  of 
them  sinking  under  contagious  diseases.  Here  he  passed  the  first 
night  without  bed  or  food.  The  next  morning  his  humane  keeper, 
the  Major,  appeared.  The  plaintiff  demanded,  **  why  he  was  so  im- 
prisoned !**  complained  of  hunger,  and  asked  for  the  gaol  allowance. 
Major  Sandys  replied  with  a  torrent  of  abuse,  which  he  concluded 
by  saying^**  Your  crime  is  your  insolence  to  Major  Sirr;  howerrr, 
he  disdains  to  trample  upon  you ;  you  may  appease  him  by  proper 
and  contrite  submission ;  but  unless  you  do  so,  you  shall  rot  where 
you  are. — I  tell  you  this,  that  if  government  will  not  protect  us,  by 
God,  we  will  not  protect  them.  You  will  probably  (for  I  know  yoar 
insolent  snd  ungrateful  hardiness)  attempt  to  get  out  by  an  habeas 
corpus ;  but  in  that  you  will  find  yourself  mist^en,  as  such  a  rascnl 
deserves.*'  Hevey  was  insolent  enough  to  issue  an  habeas  corpus, 
and  a  return  was  made  upon  it,  that  Hevey  was  in  custody  under  % 
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wamnt  ftom  Genenl  Cni^,  on  a  charge  of  treaaon.     7%U  tehirn 
10100  a  f^i§faUehcod fabricated  by  Sirr,* 

**  If  it  be  the  teat  of  supreme  geniua  to  produce  strong  and  permanent 
emotions,  the  passages  which  we  have  quoted  must  be  in  the  very 
highest  style  of  eloquence.  There  is  not  a  subject  of  these  king- 
doms, we  hope,  that  can  read  them,  without  feeling  his  blood  bou, 
and  his  heart  throb  with  indignation ;  and  without  feeling,  that  any 
gOTemment  which  could  tolerate  or  connive  at  such  proceedings,  held 
oat  a  bounty  to  rebellion,  which  it  would  almost  be  dastardly  to  re* 
jecL  The  eloquence  of  these  passages  is  in  the  facts  which  they 
recite ;  and  it  is  far  more  powerful  than  that  which  depends  upon  the 
mere  fancy  or  art  of  the  orator.  There  are  passages,  however,  of 
this  more  ornate  description  in  the  speech  before  us,  which  deserve 
to  be  quoted.  The  following  is  among  the  most  striking.  Mr.  Cur- 
ran  is  endeavouring  to  show,  that  the  general  publication  of  this  trans- 
action may  be  of  use,  as  the  means  of  letting  England  know  the  real 
condition  and  state  of  government  in  Ireland ;  and  that  the  detail  of  a 
•ingle  authenticated  fact  is  more  likely  to  make  an  impression,  than  a 
more  cnmprehen«ive  but  general  picture.     He  then  says, 

**  *  If,  for  instance,  you  wished  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  an  Enriish 
fluitron  the  horrors  of  that  direful  period,  when,  in  defiance  of  the 
remonstrance  of  the  ever  to  be  lamented  Abercrombie,  our  poor  people 
were  surrendered  to  the  liccntioas  brutality  of  the  soldiery,  by  the 
authority  of  t}«e  state ;  you  would  vainly  endeavour  to  give  her  a  ge* 
ntral  picture  of  lust,  and  rapine,  and  murder,  and  conflagration.  In- 
stead of  exhibiting  the  picture  of  an  entire  province,  select  a  single 
object ;  and  even  in  that  single  object  do  not  release  the  imagination 
of  your  hcnrcr  from  its  ta^k,  by  giving  more  than  an  outline :  take  a 
rottn;re  ;  place  the  affrij^htcd  mother  of  her  orphan  daughters  at  the 
door,  the  paleness  of  death  upon  her  face,  and  more  than  its  agonies 
in  her  heart ;  her  aching  eye,  her  anxious  ear,  struggle  through  the 
mi«u  of  closing  day,  to  catch  the  approaches  of  desolation  and  dis- 
hononr.  The  rufTian  gang  arrives ;  the  feast  of  plunder  begins ;  the  cup 
^f  ma<1nr9ii  kindl<*8  in  its  circulation.  The  wandering  glances  of  the 
ravi«her  l>ecome  concentrated  upon  the  shrinking  and  devoted  victim. 
— You  nrt*d  not  dilste,  you  need  not  expatiate ;  the  unpolluted  mo- 
ther, to  whom  you  tell  the  story  of  horror,  beseeches  you  not  to  pro- 
ceed ;  9 he  presses  her  child  to  her  heart ;  she  drowns  it  in  her  tears ; 
her  fa'iry  catches  more  than  an  angeKs  tongue  could  describe ;  at  a  sin- 
gle Ti^w  she  takes  in  the  whole  miserable  succession  of  force,  of  pro- 
fanaticm,  of  despair,  of  death.  80  it  is  in  the  question  before  us»  If 
any  man  shall  hear  of  tliis  day's  transaction,  lie  cannot  be  so  foolish 
as  to  suppose  that  we  have  been  confined  to  a  single  character,  like 
DOW  brought  before  you/  " 
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Mr  LoRM^ — I  have  the  honour  to  appear  before  you  as  counsel 
tar  the  conunoos  of  the  corporation  of  the  metropolis  of  Ireland, 
and  also  for  Mr.  Alderman  Howison,  who  hath  petitioned  for  your 
approbation  of  him  as  a  fit  person  to  serve  as  lord  mayor,  in  virtue 
of  his  election  by  the  commons  to  that  high  office;  and  in  that 
capacity  I  rise  to  address  you  on  the  most  important  subject  that 
JOQ  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  discuss. — ^Highly  interesting 
and  momentous  indeed,  my  lords,  must  every  question  be,  that, 
even  remotely  and  eventually,  may  aflect  the  well-being  of  socie- 
ties, or  the  freedom,  or  the  repose  of  iiations :  but  that  question, 
the  result  of  which,  by  an  immediate  and  direct  necessity,  must 
decide,  either  fatally  or  fortunately,  the  life  or  the  death  of  that 
well-being,  of  that  freediMn,  and  that  repose,  is  surely  the  most 
important  subject  on  which  human  wisdom  can  be  employed,  if 
any  subject  on  this  side  the  grave  can  be  entitled  to  that  appel- 
lation. 

Tou  cannot  therefore,  my  lords,  be  surprised  to  see  this  place 
crowded  by  such  numbers  of  our  fellow  citizens :  heretofore  they 
were  attracted  hither  by  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  their 
rights,  and  of  the  injustice  of  the  attack  upon  them ;  they  felt 
aO  the  magnitude  of  the  contest ;  but  they  were  not  disturbed 
fay  any  fear  for  the  event ;  they  relied  securely  on  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  and  the  integrity  of  those  who  were  to  decide  upon 
it  But  the  public  mind  is  now  filled  with  a  fear  of  danger,  the 
painful  and  alarming,  because  hitherto  unforeseen :  the 
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public  are  now  taught  to  fear,  that  their  cause  may  be  of  doubtAd 
merits,  and  diaastrous  issue ;  that  rights,  which  they  considered 
as  defined  by  the  wisdom,  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
written  law,  may,  now,  turn  out  to  be  no  more  than  ideal  claimsy 
without  either  precision  or  security;  that  acts  of  parliament 
themselves  are  no  more  than  embryos  of  legislation,  or  at  best 
but  infants,  whose  first  labours  must  be,  not  to  teach,  but  to 
learn ;  and  which,  even  after  thirty  years  of  pupilage,  may  have 
thirty  more  to  pass  under  that  guardianship,  which  the  wisdoin 
of  our  policy  has  provided  for  the  protection  of  minors. — Sony 
am  I,  my  lords,  that  I  can  ofler  no  consolation  to  my  clients 
on  this  head ;  and  that  I  can  only  join  them  in  bewailing,  that 
the  question,  whose  result  must  decide  upon  their  freedom 
or  servitude,  is  perplexed  with  difficulties,  of  which  we  never 
dreamed  before,  and  which  we  are  now  unable  to  comprehend. 
Yet  surely,  my  lords,  that  question  must  be  difficult,  upon  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  representative  of  our  dread  sovereign,  aided 
by  the  learning  of  his  chancellor  and  his  judges,  assisted  ako 
by  the  talents  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  nobles  and  the 
*  gentry  of  the  nation,  has  been  twice  abready  employed,  and  em- 
ployed in  vain* — ^We  know,  my  lords,  that  guilt  and  oppressioo 
may  stand  irresolute  for  a  moment  ere  they  strike,  appalled  by 
the  prospect  of  danger,  or  struck  with  the  sentiment  of  remorse 
but  to  you,  my  lords,  it  were  presumption  to  impute  injustice:  we 
.  must  therefore  suppose  that  you  have  denied  your  determinatkNi* 
not  because  it  was  dangerous,  but  because  it  was  difficult  to  de* 
cide :  and  indeed,  my  lords,  a  firm  belief  of  this  difficulty,  however 
undiscoverable  by  ordinary  talents,  b  so  necessary  to  the  character 
which  this  august  assembly  ought  to  possess  and  to  merit  from  the 
country,  that  I  feel  myself  bound  to  achieve  it  by  an  e£R>rt  of  my 
faith  if  I  should  not  be  able  to  do  so  by  any  exertion  of  my 
understanding. 

In  a  question  therefore  so  confessedly  obscure  as  to  baffle  so 
much  sagacity,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  suppose,  that  certainty 
could  be  attained  by  a  concise  examination.  Bending  then,  as  I 
do,  my  lords,  to  your  high  authority,  I  feel  this  difficulty  as  a  call 
upon  me  to  examine  it  at  large ;  and  I  feel  it  as  an  assurance,  that 
I  shall  be  heard  with  patience. 

The  lord  mayor  of  this  city  hath  from  time  immemorial  be^n 
a  magistrate,  not  appointed  by  the  crown,  but  elected  by  his 
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leUow-citiaeoi*  From  the  history  of  the  early  periods  of  this 
oorporatioQ  and  a  view  of  its  charters  and  by-laws,  it  appears, 
that  the  commons  had  from  the  earliest  periods  participated  in  the 
importanl  right  of  election  to  that  high  trust ;  and  it  was  natural 
and  just,  that  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  by  themselves,  or  their 
representatives,  should  have  a  share  in  electing  those  magistrates 
who  were  to  govern  them:  as  it  was  their  birth-right  to  be  ruled 
only  by  laws  which  they  had  a  share  in  enacting. 

The  aldermen,  however,  soon  became  jealous  of  this  participa* 
tioo,  encroached  by  degrees  upon  the  commons,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  engrossing  to  themselves  the  double  privilege  of  eli- 
gibility and  of  election ;  of  being  the  only  body,  out  of  which, 
and  by  which,  the  lord  mayor  could  be  chosen.  Nor  is  it  strange, 
that  in  those  times,  a  board,  consbting  of  so  small  a  number  as 
twenty-four  members,  with  the  advantages  of  a  more  united  in- 
terest, and  a  longer  continuance  in  office,  should  have  prevailed, 
eveo  contrary  to  so  evident  principles  of  natural  justice  and  con- 
stitutional right,  against  the  unsteady  resistance  of  competitors, 
so  much  lets  vigilant,  so  much  more  numerous,  and  therefore  so 
much  less  united. — It  is  the  common  fate  of  the  indolent  to  see 
their  rights  become  a  prey  to  the  active. — The  condition  upon 
which  God  hath  given  liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigilance ;  which 
cooditioo  if  he  break,  servitude  is  at  once  the  consequence  of  his 
crime  and  the  punishment  of  his  guilt. 

In  this  state  of  abasement  the  r^>mm^>n«  remained  for  a  number 
of  years ;  sometimes  supinely  acquiescing  under  their  degrada 
tioQ;  aometimes,  what  was  worse,  exasperating  the  fury,  and 
ahrming  the  caution  of  their  oppressors,  by  ineflectual  resist- 
ance:— ^The  slave  that  struggles  without  breaking  his  chain, 
provokes  the  tyrant  to  double  it ;  and  gives  him  the  plea  of  self- 
defence  fer  extinguishing  what,at  first,  he  only  intended  to  subdue. 
In  the  year  1672,  it  was  directed  by  one  of  the  new  rules, 
made  by  the  lord  lieutenant  and  privy  council,  under  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  act  of  explanation,  that  **  No  person  should  be  capa- 
ble of  serving  in  the  office  of  k>rd  mayor,  until  approved  of  by 
the  lord  Ueutenant  and  council  ;**  and  this  was  a  power  given 
after  the  imhappy  civil  commotions  in  this  country,  to  prevent 
any  person,  who  was  not  a  byal  subject,  from  holding  so  import- 
ant a  trust ;  and  upon  this  suigle  ground,  namely,  dulcyaUy^  have 
yoQ«  flay  krds,  any  authority  to  withhold  your  approbatkm. 
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From  that  time,  till  the  year  1759,  no  farther  alteratiaii  afK 
pears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  electing  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate. At  this  latter  period  the  act  of  the  88  6.  IL  was  paswd : 
the  occasion  and  the  object  of  that  law  are  universally  known. 
A  city  so  increased  in  population^  in  c^ulence,  and  in 
quence,  could  not  tamely  submit  to  have  its  corporate  rights 
nopolised  by  a  few,  who  where  at  once  the  tyrants  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  slaves  of  the  government  Magistratest  elected 
by  the  board  of  aldermen,  were  in  fact  nominated  by  the  court, 
and  were  held  in  derision  and  abhorrence  by  the  people.  The 
public  peace  was  torn  by  unseemly  dissensions;  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  law  itself  was  lost  in  the  contempt  of  the  magit- 
trate.  The  legislature  felt  itself  called  upon  to  restore  the  con- 
stitution of  the  city,  to  restore  and  ascertain  the  rights  of  the 
commons,  and  thereby  to  redeem  the  metropolis  from  the  lata! 
eflects  of  oppression,  of  servitude,  and  of  anarchy. — In  saying 
this,  my  lords,  I  am  founded  on  the  preamble  of  the  act  itseIC — 
**  Whereas  dissensions  and  disputes  have,  from  a  dissatisfactioD  at 
to  some  parts  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  arisen,  and  for  some  years  past  subsisted  among 
several  citizens  of  the  said  city,  to  the  weakening  the  authority 
of  the  magistrates  thereof,  who  are  hereby  rendered  the  less  able 
to  preserve  the  public  peace  within  the  said  city :  Therefive* 
for  remedying  the  aforesaid  mischiefs  and  inconveniences,  and 
for  restoring  harmony  and  mutual  good  will  among  the  citi- 
zens of  the  said  city,  and  for  preserving  peace  and  good  order 
therein:  At  the  humble  petition  of  tiie  k>rd  mayor,  sberiA, 
commons  and  citizens  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  be  it  enacted,**  dbc 

Here  are  stated  the  mischief  acknowledged,  and  the  remedy 
proposed: — ^with  this  view,  the  statute  has  ascertained  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  corporation,  their  respective  members,  their 
rights,  and  the  mode  of  their  election,  with  so  minute  and  detailed 
an  exactness,  as  even  to  enact  many  of  those  regulations  which 
stood  upon  the  authority  of  the  new  rules,  or  the  ancient  char- 
ters and  by-laws,  and  in  which  no  alteration  whatsoever  was  in- 
tended to  be  made ;  and  this  it  did,  that  the  city  might  not  be 
left  to  explore  her  rights  by  uncertain  deduction  from  obscure  or 
distant  sources,  but  that  she  might  see  the  whole  plan  in  a  single 
view,  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a  single  statute,  and  that  m 
intelligibly  to  every  common  understanding,  as  to  preclude  nD 
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poiahility  of  doubt,  and  thereby  all  further  danger  of  cavfl  or 


For  thk  pnrpoie  it  enacts,  **  That  the  common  council  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  consisting  of  the  lord  mayor  and  twenty-four  al- 
dermen, sitting  apart  by  themselves  as  heretoibre,  and  also  of  the 
•herifi  of  the  said  city  for  the  time  being,  and  sherifis'  peers  not 
exceeding  forty-eight,  and  of  ninety-six  freemen,  who  are  to  be 
elected  into  the  said  common  council  out  of  the  several  guilds  or 
oorporations  of  the  said  city  in  manner  hereafter  mentioned,  be 
and  for  ever  hereafter  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  lo  be  the  com- 
flson  council  of  the  said  city  and  the  representative  body  of  the 
corporation  thereod** 

It  then  prescribes  the  mode  of  electing  representatives  of  the 
several  guilds  and  the  time  of  their  service,  in  which  the  right 
of  the  commons  is  exclusive  and  without  controL 

It  then  regulates  the  election  of  sherifis :  The  commons  nomi* 
Bfetc  eight  freemen,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  elect  two  from  that 
Dumber. 

Then  of  aldermen ;  The  mayor  and  aldermen  nominate  four 
sherifls*  peers ;  the  commons  elect  one  of  them. 

And  here,  my  lords,  give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  this  exclu- 
sive right  of  electing  their  own  representatives,  and  this  partici- 
pation in  the  election  of  their  magistrates,  is  given  to  the  popular 
part  of  the  corporation  to  be  exercised,  as  all  right  of  suflrage  is 
exercised  by  the  constitution  of  this  country ;  that  is,  according 
Co  the  dictates  of  judgment  or  of  aflection,  and  without  any  au- 
thority vested  in  any  human  tribunal,  of  catechising  as  to  the 
motives  that  may  operate  on  the  mind  of  a  free  elector  in  the 
preference  of  one  candidate  or  the  rejection  of  another. 

I  will  now  state  to  your  lordships  that  part  of  the  statute 
which  relates  to  the  subject  of  this  day* 

"^And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the 
Bsoie  of  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  elected  by  the  lord 
■eyor  and  aldermen  of  the  said  city,  or  the  usual  quorum  of  tbem, 
lo  serve  b  the  office  or  place  of  lord  mayor  of  the  said  city,  shall 
be  returned  by  them  to  the  commons  of  the  common  council  of 
the  said  city  for  their  approbation ;  without  which  approbatioo 
•och  person  shall  not  be  capable  of  serving  in  the  office  or  place 
of  brd  mayor;  and  if  it  shall  happen,  that  the  said  commons  shall 
rejrrt  or  disapprove  of  the  per«>o  so  returned  to  them,  the  lord 
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mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  said  city,  or  the  usual  quorum  of 
them,  shall  from  time  to  time  elect  another  person  to  serve  in  Ae 
office  or  place  of  lord  mayor  of  the  said  city,  and  shall  from  time 
to  time  return  the  name  of  the  person  so  by  them  elected  to  the 
commons  of  the  common  council  ot  the  said  city  for  their  appro- 
bation, and  so  from  time  to  time  until  the  said  comoMNis  shall 
approve  of  the  person  returned  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  the  said  city,  or  the  usual  quorum  of  them ;  provided  always, 
that  such  election  into  the  said  office  of  lord  mayor  shaU  be  of 
some  person  from  among  the  aldermen,  and  that  the  commoM 
shall  approve  of  some  one  person  so  elected  and  returned  to  them 
for  their  approbation. 

**  And  for  the  preventing  the  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  which 
•  may  arise  from  a  faOure  ot  the  corporation  of  the  said  city  in  the 
appointment  of  necessary  officers;  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  if  either  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  or  the 
commons  of  the  said  city,  shall  omit  or  refuse  to  assemble  at  or 
within  the  usual  times  for  the  electing  the  lord  mayor,  aMermeii, 
and  sheriffi  respectively :  or  being  assembled  shall  omit  or  reftise 
to  do  what  is  hereby  required  to  be  done  by  them  respectively, 
for  the  election  and  appointment  of  the  said  officers;  then,  aod 
as  often  as  the  case  shall  happen,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfiil  §ar 
the  commons  in  case  such  default  shall  be  in  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen,  or  for  the  aldermen  m  case  such  default  shall  be  in 
the  commons,  or  for  the  usual  quorum  of  them  respectively,  witfi* 
out  any  sununons  for  that  purpose,  to  assemble  themselves  at  the 
tholscl  of  the  said  city  on  next  following  day,  (not  being  Sunday,) 
or  in  case  the  same  diall  happen  to  be  on  Sunday,  then  on  lAie 
Monday  next  following,  and  then  and  there  to  elect  the  laid  of^ 
ficers  respectively  as  the  case  shall  require;  and  every  mch 
election,  so  made,  shall  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  valid  and 
eflectual  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

**  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  aathority 
aforesaid.  That  every  election  by  the  said  several  guilds,  far  tlie 
constituting  of  their  representatives  in  the  common  council  of 
the  said  city,  and  every  election  made  or  approbation  given  by 
the  commons  of  the  said  common  council  by  virtue  of  this  act 
shall  be  by  ballot,  and  not  otherwise. 

**  Provided  always,  that  notwithstanding  any  thing  in  this  act 
contained,  no  person  or  persons  shall  be  enabled  or  made  csi* 
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fttble  to  serve  in  or  execute  the  office  or  place  of  lord  mayor  or 
•berifi^  recorder  or  town  clerk  of  the  said  corporation^  untU  be 
or  they  shall  respectively  be  approved  of  by  the  lord  lieutenant 
or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  and  privy  council  of  thb 
kingdomt  in  such  manner  as  hath  heretolbre  been  usual^'* 

Under  this  act»  at  the  Easter  quarter  assembly,  held  on  the 
16th  day  of  April,  1790,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  sent  down 
the  name  of  Mr.  alderman  James  to  the  commons,  who  rejected 
bim ;  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  elected  seven  other  persons, 
who  were  sent  down  to  the  commons  and  successively  rejected ; 
the  k>rd  mayor  and  aldermen  then  broke  up  their  meeting  with- 
out  sending  down  the  name  of  any  other  person,  or  conceiving 
that  they  had  any  right  whatsoever  to  questkm  the  commons 
touching  their  reasons  tar  rejecting  those  who  had  been  so  re< 
jected. 

The  sherifls  and  commons,  thinking  that  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  had  omitted  to  do  what  was  required  of  them  by  the 
statute  to  do,  namely,  to  proceed  by  sending  down  the  name  of 
another  person,  and  so  from  time  to  time,  iuc  assembled  and 
elected  Mr.  alderman  Howison,  whom  they  returned  for  the  ap* 
probation  of  this  board. — ^The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  returned 
Mr.  James  also  as  duly  elected ;  the  claims  of  both  parties  were 
heard  by  their  counsel,  and  this  board  did  not  think  proper  to 
approve  of  either  candidate;  the  city  proceeded  toa  new  election ; 
the  name  of  Mr.  James  was  again  sent  down,  and  rejected  as 
belbre ;  a  message  was  then  sent  to  demand  of  the  commons  the 
reason  of  their  disaj^robation ;  Aej  declined  giving  any  answer* 
but  that  it  was  their  legal  right  to  do  as  they  had  done :  Mr« 
James  was  accordingly  returned  as  duly  elected  by  the  k>rd 
— ynr  and  aldermen ;  the  sheriA  and  commons,  as  before,  elect^ 
and  returned  Mr.  Howison ;  the  claims  of  the  candidates  were 
agam  debated  before  this  honourable  board,  but  nothing  was  de*^ 


A  third  assembly  has  since  been  held,  b  which  the  k>rd  mayor 
and  aldermen  have  acted  as  beibre,  and  returned  Mr.  James ; 
Iht  sherifi  and  commons  have  elected  Mr.  Howison,  who  has 
petitkmed  for  your  approbation  m  virtue  of  that  election. 

I  trust,  my  k>rds,  you  will  think  it  now  time  to  decide  the 
question ;  my  client  calb  for  that  decision :  his  opponents  cannot 
wUi  tor  kNiger  procrastination ;  in  the  progress  of  their  preteor 
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lions  hitherto  they  have  found  the  fears,  and  odiimiy  and  repio- 
bation  of  the  public  increasing  upon  them. 

It  is  full  time  to  compose  the  disquietude  of  that  public : — 
the  people  do  not  always  perceive  the  merits  or  the  magnitvde 
of  a  question  at  a  single  glance,  but  they  now  completely  com- 
prehend its  merits  and  importance,  they  are  now  satisfied  that 
every  thing  that  can  be  of  value  to  men  may  be  lost  or  secured 
by  the  event  of  the  present  contest 

The  claim  of  my  clients  has  been  impeached  upon  an  alleged 
meaning  of  this  act,  and  also  upon  certam  facts  stated  by  the 
learned  counsel  on  the  other  side,  and  admitted  as  proved ;  of 
which  facts,  and  the  arguments  upon  them,  I  will  take  notice  in 
their  proper  place* 

As  to  the  invective  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  my  fellow-citi- 
zens,'it  best  becomes  the  unhired,  voluntary  advocate  of  their 
rights  to  pass  them  without  remark.*  I  feel  them  of  too  high 
respect  to  be  protected  by  panegyric  or  avenged  by  invective ; 
I  shall  therefore  treat  those  sallies  of  the  learned  gentleman*s 
imaginations  as  I  would  the  flights  of  their  doves,  they  come 
abroad  only  animo  reoertendi^  and  ought  to  be  suflered  to  return 
unmolested  to  their  owners. 

The  right  of  Mr.  Howison  is  confessed  by  the  council  ibr  Us 
opponents  to  be  warranted  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  nmyor 
and  aldermen  sent  down  Mr.  James;  he  was  rejected  by  the 
commons,  who  sent  to  request  that  another  might  be  sent  down ; 
the  board  did  not  send  down  another,  but  demanded  a  reason  far 
the  rejection  of  Mr.  James,  which  by  the  letter  of  the  act  they 
were  certainly  not  warranted  in  doing.  But  it  is  said  that  by  the 
sound  construction  of  that  law,  the  commons  have  a  right  to  reject 
only  for  good  cause,  and  that  having  refused  to  assign  such  cause, 
they  have  been  guilty  of  a  default  which  has  transferred  the  aole 
right  of  election  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  have 
accordingly  elected  Mr.  James. 

Lord  CRAircBLLoa.— The  question  here  is,  ^can  a  mere  right 
of  rejection  or  approbation  supersede  a  rig^t  of  election.** 

Ma.  CoBEiur.— If  I  can  satisfy  this  board  that  that  is  not  tiie 


*  Mr.  Camn  hnv  dliidH  to  oeildiiilNMf*  fifw  eontainid  ta  Um 
Dr.  DuigeiMa,  wIm  apiMnil  bdbw  tfw  ownefl  m  Khgeitt  for  ahhiiMii  J 
tiMboud 
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qoestkiQ,  I  trust  I  shall  be  beard  with  patience  as  to  what  1  con- 
ceive to  be  the  question* 

I  say,  my  lords,  that  is  not  the  question ;  because* 

Istt  The  mode  and  the  rights  of  election  in  this  case  turn  not 
upon  any  general  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  but  upon  an 
express  statute,  which  statute  would  never  have  been  made,  had 
it  not  been  intended  by  the  legislature  to  prescribe  rules  of 
direction,  different  from  those  of  the  common  law. 

3dly,  The  rule  alluded  to  relates  to  officers  in  corporations,  as 
in  the  case  cited,  who  have  a  naked  authority  to  admit,  but  can 
reject  only  for  a  plain  defect  of  right  m  the  candidate,  and  who, 
if  a  mandamus  is  directed  to  Mm  requiring  him  to  admit,  must 
return  a  legal  cause  of  his  disapprobation,  that  the  truth  of  the 
&ct,  or  the  validity  of  the  cause  may  be  duly  tried. 

But  there  is  clearly  no  analogy  between  such  an  officer  and 
the  great  body  of  the  commons  of  this  city. 

1st,  That  officer  has  no  elective  authority  whatsoever ; — 
U  is  admitted  that  the  act  gives  to  the  commons  at  least  a  con- 
current elective  control,  and,  if  the  mayor  and  aldermen  ^make 
de&ttlt,**  an  exclusive  right  to  elect,  which  shall  be  '*  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  T 

Sdly,  That  officer  has  a  sort  of  judicial  power,  which  is  well 
placed  in  a  single  permanent  individual,  who  is  capable  of,  and 
rcqionsible  fi>r  the  exercise  of  a  judicial  power ; — ^but  it  would 
be  monstrous  to  give  a  judicial  power  to  a  fluctuating  multitude; 
tot  they  cannot  be  presumed  capable  of  exercising  it,  nor  could 
they  be  responsible  for  such  exercise  by  any  courM  of  law ;  for, 
fftppose  a  mandamus  directed  to  them  requiring  them  to  approve, 
oow  is  it  possible  to  make  any  true  return  to  such  writ?  How 
can  any  man  assign  a  cause  (or  that  rejection  which  the  law 
requires  to  be  by  ballot,  and  consequently  secret  t  Or,  suppose 
A  party  of  the  commons  are  practised  upon  to  return  a  cause, 
and  that  designedly  an  invalid  one,  how  shall  the  residue  of  the 
commons  be  able  to  justify  themselves  by  alleging  the  true  and 
tralid  cause  of  their'  disapprobation  t 

To  try  it  therefore  by  such  a  rule  is  to  try  it  by  a  rule  clearly 
having  no  general  analogy  to  the  subject,  nor  even  a  possible 
application,  except  so  far  only  as  it  begs  the  question. 

My  lords,  it  is  absurd  to  ask  how  a  simple  power  of  approba- 
tioo  or  rejection  for  cause,  shall  be  controlled,  unless  it  is  first 
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determined  whether  the  commons  have  that  simple  power  onljv 
or  whether  thev  have,  what  I  think  they  clearly  have  under  the 
statute,  a  peremptory  right  of  approving  or  rejecting  without 
any  control  whatsoever. 

If  they  have  but  a  simple  right  to  reject  for  cause,  and  ought 
to  have  assigned  such  cause  under  the  law,  they  have  been  guilty 
of  a  default,  and  the  sole  right  to  elect  devolves  to  the  board 
of  aldermen,  who,  of  course,  have  duly  elected.  If  they  are 
not  bound  to  assign  such  a  reason,  manifestly  the  aldermen  have 
acted  against  law,  and  by  their  default  have  lost  this  power^ 
and  the  commons  have  duly  elected  Mr.  Howison* 

Now,  my  lords,  in  examining  this  question,  you  must  proceed 
by  the  ordinary  rule  of  construction,  appUcable  alike  to  everj 
statute ;  that  of  expounding  it  by  the  usual  acceptation  and 
natural  omtext  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  conceived. — Do  the 
words  then,  my  lords,  or  the  natural  context  of  this  act,  describe 
a  limited  power  of  rejecting  only  for  cause  to  be  assigned,  or  a 
peremptory  power  of  rejecting  without  any  such  cause ! — Says 
the  act,  **  If  it  shall  happen  that  the  conunons  shall  reject  or 
disapprove:^  The  law  describes  this  accidental  rejection  in  lan- 
guage most  clearly  applicable  to  the  acts  of  men  assembled,  noC 
as  judges,  but  as  electors,  not  to  judge  by  laws  which  they  have 
never  learned,  but  to  indulge  their  aflections,  or  their  caprice ; 
and  therefore  justly  speaks  of  a  rejection,  not  the  result  of  judg« 
ment  but  of  chance. 

**  If  it  shall  happen  that  they  shaU  reject  or  disappmve  ;**  my 
lords,  you  cannot  say  these  words  are  synonymous ;  in  acts  every 
word  must  have  its  meaning  if  possible ;  '^  To  reject f**  contradis* 
tinguished  to  ^  dUapprave^*'  is  to  reject  by  an  act  of  the  will ;  to 
disapprove,  supposes  some  act  of  the  judgment  alsOi 

The  act  then  clearly  gives  a  right  of  rejecting,  distinct  from 
disapprobation,  which  by  no  possibility  can  be  other  than  a  pe> 
remptory  right  without  limit  or  controL 

But  here,  if  a  reason  must  be  had,  the  law  would  naturally 
prescribe  some  mode  of  having  it  demanded : — this,  however* 
unluckily  cannot  be  done  vrithout  a  direct  vwlation  of  the  act* 
which  enjoins,  that  the  two  bodies  shall  **  st  apart,  by  tbemaelvea 
as  heretofore;**  but  at  least  it  might  have  left  the  board  of  alder* 
men  the  means  of  making  a  silent  struggle  for  the  approbation 
of  their  favourite  candidate,  by  sending  him  down  again  for 
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ooniideratioD.  Bat«  od  the  contrary,  the  law  is  expreaSy  that 
^tfChecommoot  shall  happen  to  reject  or  disapprove  the  first,^ 
the  J  muft  then  proceed  to  send  down  the  name,  not  of  Urn,  but 
of  another^  and  so  on. — ^How  long  my  lords  ?  Until  a  good  reason 
•hall  be  assigned  fi>r  the  rejection  of  the  first !  No,  my  lords,  it 
is  **  until  the  conunont  shall  approve  of  $ome  one  penon^  so  sent 
down  ;**  and  to  this  right  of  rejection,  which  the  law  has  sup- 
posed might  happen  so  often,  the  law  has  opposed  the  limit  of  a 
single  proviso  only,  applicable  enough  to  a  peremptory  right  of 
rejection,  but  singular  indeed,  if  applied  to  rejection  for  cause ; 
^  Provided  always,  that  such  election  into  the  said  office  of  lord 
mayor,  shall  be  of  some  person  from  among  the  aldermen,  and 
that  the  commons  shall  approve  of  some  one  person  so  elected 
and  returned  to  them  for  their  approbation.** — ^A  rejection  with* 
out  cause  to  be  assigned,  being  a  mere  popular  privilege,  may 
be  limited  in  its  extent  by  reasons  of  expediency ;  but  a  judicial 
power  of  rejecting  lor  legal  cause  cannot  be  so  controlled  with- 
out the  grossest  absurdity.  It  is  like  a  peremptory  diaBenge, 
which  is  given  to  a  prisoner  by  the  indulgence  of  the  law,  and 
may  be  therefore  restricted  within  reasonable  bounds.  But  a 
challenge  for  cause  b  given  of  common  right,  and  must  be 
allowed  as  often  as  it  shall  be  found  to  exist,  even  though  the 
criminal  should  remain  for  ever  untried,  and  the  crime  for  ever 
unpunished. 

Fbrmit  me  now,  my  lords,  to  try  this  construction  contended 
ibr  by  another  test  Let  us  put  it  into  the  form  of  a  proviso,  and 
see  bow  it  accords  with  the  proviso,  which  you  find  actually 
expressed :  ^  Provided  always,  that  the  commons  shall  be 
obliged  to  approve  of  the  first  person  whose  name  shall  be  sent 
down  to  them,  unless  they  shall  assign  good  legal  cause  for  their 
rejection.**  The  proviso  expressed  is,  ^  Provided  that  they  shall 
approve,  not  of  the  first  person,  but  of  some  one  person  so  elect- 
ed.**  Can  any  thing  be  more  obvious  than  the  Inconsistency  of 
two  such  provisoes  T 

Give  me  leave,  my  lords,  to  compare  this  supposed  proviso  with 
die  enacting  >irt  of  the  statute.  It  says,  that  if  the  first  person 
•eat  down  be  rejected,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  shall ''  then 
proceed  to  elect  another  and  send  down  his  name  :**  but  if  this 
•opposed  proviso  were  to  make  a  part  oi  the  act,  they  would 
swt  be  obliged  to  send  down  **  another  name,**  but  would  be  au* 
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tborized  to  insist  upon  the  claim  of  the  first  caiidiidate»  by  de* 
maDding  a  reason  for  his  rejection*  This  supposed  proviso* 
therefore,  and  of  course  this  superinduced  construction,  is  direct- 
ly incompatible  both  with  the  body  and  the  proviso  of  the  sta* 
tute  itseUl 

But  see  further,  my  lords,  what  you  do  by  such  a  constnictioQ; 
you  declare  that  the  benefit  of  this  statute,  which  is  given  ex- 
pressly to  the  commons,  is  given  upon  a  tacit  condition,  by  the 
breach  of  which  that  benefit  is  utterly  forfeited.  Do  you  think, 
my  lords,  you  shall  act  consistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  coosti- 
tution,  or  of  the  law  of  Ireland,  if  you  declare  and  enforce  a 
cause  of  forfeiture  written  in  no  law  whatsoever,  and  devised 
only  by  your  own  interpretation  T  or  do  you  not  feel,  my  lords,  to 
what  a  wretched  state  of  servitude  the  subject  is  reduced,  if 
criminality  and  forfeiture  are  to  depend,  not  on  the  plain  and 
permanent  meaning  of  the  law,  but  upon  the  dreams  and  visions 
of  capricious  interpretators  T  If  a  constructive  cause  of  forfeiture 
can  be  warranted,  by  which  any  part,  or  any  individual,  of  a 
corporation  shall  be  adjudged  to  have  lost  their  firanchise ;  by 
the  same  principle  may  a  constructive  oflence  and  forfeiture  be 
devised,  by  which  a  whole  corporation  shall  be  stripped  of  its 
charter.  Says  the  law,  **  If  they  shall  omit  or  refuse  to  do  what 
they  are  required  to  do  by  this  act,"  they  lose  the  benefit  thereof: 
but  this  curious  construction  would  declare,  that  the  oooi* 
mens  have  forfeited  the  benefit  of  the  statute,  by  refusidg  (o 
do  that,  which  they  are  not  required  by  this  or  any  other  act 
to  do. 

If  then,  my  lords,  you  call  this  power  of  rejection  or  disappi 
bation,  a  power  to  be  regulated  by  technical  maxims  of  the 
mon  law,  and  to  be  exerted  only  for  legal  cause  to  be  assigned ; 
what  is  it  but  to  give  the  law  a  meaning  which  the  legislature 
never  spoke  T  what  is  it  but  lo  nullify  a  statute  made  lor  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  by  an  arbitrary  construction,  supported 
only  by  the  most  pitiful  of  all  argumentative  fallacies,  an  assump- 
tion of  what  cannot  be  proved ;  or,  to  describe  it  in  terms  more 
suited  to  its  demerit,  that  mixture  of  logical  poverty,  and  ethical 
meanness,  which  stoops  to  beg  what  it  has  not  industry  to  acquire, 
nor  craftiness  to  steal,  nor  force  to  extort 

But  see,  my  lords,  whether  this  infallible  rule  of.  the  ^^^-^-iftii 
law,  upon  which  the  whole  merits  of  this  case  have  been  resledL 
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wQ]  not  if  admitted,  be  tobvenive  of  the  authority  which  it  would 
seem  to  support 

By  one  of  the  new  rules,  and  by  a  clause  in  this  act  of  parlia- 
ment, no  person  can  serve  as  mayor  without  the  approbation  of 
this  board.  This  power  of  approving  was  notoriously  given  for 
the  security  of  the  government;  and  hath  now  for  upwards  of  a 
century  been  exercised  upon  no  other  ground  whatever.  By  a 
clause  in  this  act,  no  person  can  serve  as  mayor  without  the  ap- 
probation of  the  commons,  and  this  right  of  approbation,  as  n<v 
toriously,  was  given  to  increase  the  power  of  the  people ;  and 
the  commons  have  accordingly  so  exercised  it  uniformly  for  thirty 
years ;  it  is  observable  that  tlus  right  of  approbation  is  given  to 
them  in  language  more  emphatical  than  it  is  to  your  lordships, 
but  for  ailment  sake  I  will  qyppose  the  words  the  same:  now  if 
by  the  common  law,  all  right  of  approving  or  rejecting  can  be 
founded  only  upon  legal  cause  to  be  assigned,  what  becomes  of 
your  lordships*  decision  T  You  have  already  refused  your  appro- 
kition  to  the  two  present  petitioners,  having  both  exactly  the 
same  pretensions  to  your  approbation  which  tiiey  have  at  present ; 
you  have  refused  your  approbation,  and  you  have  assigned  no 
rause:  but  let  me  ask  a  much  more  material  question,  what  in 
that  case  becomes  of  your  lordships'  power  T  The  same  words  in 
the  same  act  of  parliament  cannot  have  two  diflerent  construc- 
tions: If  the  conunons  are  bound  to  assign  a  legal  cause  for  re- 
jection, you,  my  lords,  must  be  similarly  bound ;  and  the  law  wiL 
then  coerce  the  commons,  and  coerce  your  lordships  in  a  manner 
directly  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  act ;  it  will  then  cease 
to  be  a  law  for  the  protection  of  liberty  on  the  one  hand,  or  tlife 
security  of  government  on  the  other;  for,  being  equally  confined 
to  a  rejection  for  legal  cause,  the  conunons  may  be  obliged  to 
approve  a  candidate,  not  legally  disqualified,  though  an  enemy 
to  their  liberty,  and  your  lordships  be  restrained  from  rejecting 
a  candidate,  not  legally  disqualified,  though  an  enemy  to  the 
state.  See  then,  my  lords,  to  what  you  will  be  reduced:  you 
must  either  admit,  that  the  statute  hai  confined  you  both  equally 
to  decide  upon  the  mere  question  of  legal  capacity  or  incapacity 
only,  of  which  they  are  clearly  incapable  of  judging,  and  on 
wfakh  it  is  here  admitted  you  are  bcompetent  to  decide,  and 
has  thus  elevated  them  and  degraded  your  lordships  from  good 
citiient  and  wise  statesmen  into  bad  judges;  or  if,  in  opposition 
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to  this  coQstructkMi,  you  do  your  duty  to  your  lOveveigBy  and  ro- 
fuse  to  admit  to  the  magistracy  a  man  whom  you  have  a  good 
reason  to  believe  disafiected  to  the  state,  though  subject  to  no 
legal  incapacity ;  what  do  you  do,  my  lords!  You  give  two  dtC» 
ferent  expositions  to  the  same  words  in  the  same  act  of  parlia* 
ment ;  that  is,  an  enlarged  exposition  in  favour  of  younelves» 
and  a  confined  one  against  the  people ;  that  is  in  fact  you  are 
driven  to  incur  the  odium  of  repealing  the  law  as  against  the 
crown,  and  enforcing  it  against  the  subject*  See  on  the  other 
handy  my  lords,  how  by  the  plain  and  hitherto  adopted  constroc* 
tion,  all  these  nuschieis  are  avoided*  You  judge  of  the  candidate 
with  respect  to  his  loyalty,  the  commons  with  regard  to  his  io* 
tegrity  and  independence;  neither  of  you  with  any  relation  (o 
his  legal  capacity  or  incapacity ;  thus  will  every  object  of  the 
law,  of  the  people,  and  of  the  government  be  completely  obtain- 
ed, the  commons  will  enjoy  their  power  in  deciding  upon  the 
popularity  of  the  candidate  for  magistracy,  you  will  do  your 
duty  in  deciding  upon  his  loyalty,  and  the  courts  of  justice  wiU 
retain  their  natural  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  every  question  that 
can  touch  his  legal  qualification ;  thus  will  it  be  impossible  far 
any  man  to  have  the  power  of  the  city  in  his  hands,  who  is  not 
free  from  all  legal  objections,  and  who  is  not  also  deserving  the 
confidence  of  his  sovereign,  as  well  as  of  his  fcUow-subjects. 

Thus  far,  iny  lords,  have  I  examined  this  law,  with'reqiect  (a 
the  present  question,  by  the  general  rule  of  construction,  appli> 
cable  generally  to  all  statutes,  that  is,  of  seeking  for  the  meaning 
of  the  legislatiue  in  the  ordinary  and  natural  content  of  the  words 
they  have  thought  proper  to  adopt ;  and  this,  I  thought,  I  mi^t 
do  with  still  more  confidence  in  a  law,  professedly  made  for  the 
direction  of  men  unacquainted  with  legal  difficulty,  unversed  in 
the  subtilty  of  legal  distinction,  and  acting  in  a  situation  which 
precludes  them  from  the  advantage  of  all  legal  asnstance ;  but  I 
feel  that  what  hath  been  satisfiu^tory  to  my  mind,  hath  not  been 
so  to  some  of  your  lordships.  I  feel  myself,  therefore,  obliged  te 
enter  upon  a  more  minute  <*Mmi>y»i^  of  thb  statute,  uposi 
principles  and  circumstances  peculiar  to  i 


•Thb  would  iwHytellwaM,  mppodiv  the  Ml  of  ptrikaieal  M 
light  ofthtpii^coMJMatodiiip|ww»,andth«tofthtcoa»DiicoQiMatDiyet,  •• 
tlM  kpl  CMM  of  fanrMi^,  and  tht  |Ki^  ooaMfl  cUmad  te  ilnir  an  iiaqoiBfad 
«  «r  dinnvQviq(»  whib  k  dnted  Id  the  oQBonoo  coaMfl  a  riaikr  |Kmw  «r  r^Kti^ 
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I  am  torrjt  idj  loHi»  to  trefpaa  upon  yoar  patience;  bnt  I  am 
qwaking  vpon  a  sabject,  in  which  if  I  do  not  racceed,  the  peo* 
pie  of  this  coontry  will  have  loit  what  is  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  any  time,  however  precious,  that  may  be  wasted  in  their 
defence. 

This  actt  ny  lords,  professes  to  be  a  remedial  act,  and  as  such 
nosf  be  construed  according  to  the  mles  peculiar  to  remedial 
laws :  that  is  in  three  points  of  view ;  first,  the  former  state  of 
the  law ;  secondly,  the  mischief  of  such  former  state ;  and 
thirdly,  the  remedy  proposed  for  the  cure  of  that  mischieC 

As  to  the  first  point :  at  the  time  of  this  statute  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  exercised  the  ezduave  power  of  election  to  the 
chief  magistracy,  without  any  interference  of  the  commons 
The  immediate  mischief  of  such  a  constitution,  with  respect  to 
tbe  metropolis  itself,  1  have  touched  upon  before ;  the  people 
were  borne  down;  the  magistracy  was  depraved;  the  law  was 
relaxed,  and  tbe  public  tratiquillity  at  an  end*  These  mischieis 
were  more  than  enough  to  induce  the  citizens  of  Dublin  to  call 
loudly,  as  they  did,  upon  the  justice  of  the  legislature  for  parli- 
amentary redress.  But  the  wisdom  of  that  legislature  formed 
an  estimate  of  the  mischief  from  considerations  that  probably  did 
mt  eater  into  the  annds  of  the  contending  parties ;  namely 
from  tbe  then  stale  of  Irdand  as  an  individual,  and  as  a 
connected  country;  as  an  individual  depressed  in  every  thing 
essential  to  the  support  of  political  or  civil  independency ;  de- 
pressed in  commerce,  in  opulence,  and  in  knowledge ;  distracted 
by  that  dvil  and  religious  discord,  suggested  by  ignorance  and 
bigotry,  and  inflamed  by  the  artifice  of  a  cruel  policy,  which 
ifivided  in  order  to  d^troy,  conscious  that  liberty  could  be 
banished  only  by  disunion,  and  that  a  generous  nation  could  not 
be  completely  stripped  of  her  rights,  until  one  part  of  the  peo- 
ple was  dehided  into  the  foolish  and  wicked  idea  that  its  freedom 
aad  consetpience  could  be  preserved  or  supported  only  by  the 
davery  or  depression  of  tbe  other.  In  such  a  country  it  was 
peculiariy  necessary  to  estabUi  at  least  some  few  incorporated 
bodies,  which  might  serve  as  great  repositories  of  popuhur 
strength :  our  ancestors  learned  from  Great  Britain  to  understand 
tbeir  use  and  their  importance;  in  that  country  they  bad  been 
boarded  up  with  the  wisest  forecast,  and  preserved  with  a  reli- 
reverence,  as  an  unfailing  resource  against  those  times  of 
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ttorm,  in  which  it  is  the  will  of  Provideiice  thatall  human  ittutm 
ahould  sometimes  fluctnate ;  and  as  such*  they  had  been  found 
at  once  a  protection  to  the  people  and  a  security  to  the  crown. — 
My  lordsy  it  is  by  the  salutary  repulsion  of  popular  privilege 
that  the  power  of  the  monarchy  is  supported  in  its  q>here;  witb> 
draw  that  support  and  it  falls  in  ruin  upon  the  people,  but  it 
falls  in  a  ruin  no  less  fatal  to  itself,  by  which  it  is  shivered  to 
pieces. 

Our  ancestors  must  therefore  have  been  sensible  that  the  en* 
slaved  state  of  the  corporation  of  the  metropolis  was  a  misrhief 
that  extended  its  effects  to  the  remotest  borders  of  the  island. — 
In  the  confederated  strengtht  and  the  united  councils  of  great 
cities,  the  freedom  of  the  country  may  find  a  safeguard  which 
extends  itself  even  to  the  remote  inhabitant  who  never  put  his 
foot  within  their  gates. 

But,  my  lords,  how  must  these  considerations  have  been 
forced  by  a  view  of  Ireland,  as  a  connected  country, 
as  it  was  of  almost  all  the  advantages  of  an  hereditary  monarch : 
the  father  of  his  people  residing  at  a  distance,  and  the  paternal 
beam  reflected  upon  his  children  through  such  a  variety  of  me- 
diumSf  sometimes  too  languidly  to  warm  them,  sometimes  so 
intensely  as  to  consume ;  a  succesnon  of  governors  differing  from 
one  another  in  their  tempers,  in  their  talents,  and  in  their  virtues, 
and  of  course  in  their  systems  of  administration;  unprepared  in 
general  for  rule  by  any  previous  institution,  and  utterly  unac* 
quainted  with  the  people  they  were  to  govern,  and  with  the  men 
through  whose  agency  they  were  to  act    Sometimes,  my  lordi^ 
'tis  true,  a  rare  mdividual  has  appeared  among  us,  as  if  sent  by 
the  bounty  of  Providence  in  cmnpassion  to  human  miseries 
marked  by  that  dignified  simplicity  of  manly  character,  which 
is  the  mingled  result  of  an  enlightened  understanding,  and  an  ele> 
vated  integrity;  commanding  a  respect  that  he  laboured  not  to 
inspire ;  and  attracting  a  confidence  which  it  was  impossible  he 
could  betray.*    It  is  but  eight  years,  my  lords,  since  we  have 
ieen  such  a  man  amongst  us,  raising  a  degraded  country  fixmi 
the  condition  of  a  province  to  the  rank  and  consequence  of  a 
people,  worthy  to  be  the  ally  of  a  mighty  empire,  forming  the 
league  th^t  bound  her  to  Great  Britain,  on  the  firm  and  honour* 

•  The  dvk(0  of  I^hml,  ander  wbote  admbifatntmi  Irebnd  oUuMd  a  tnm 
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able  ban  of  equal  liberty  and  a  commoa  fitte,  **  standing  and 
blling  with  the  British  empire;**  and  thus  stipulating  for  that 
freedom  which  akme  contains  the  principle  of  her  political  life» 
in  the  coyenant  of  her  federal  connection.    But  how  short  is  the 
continuance  of  those  auspicious  gleams  of  public  sunshine !  how 
soon  are  thej  passed,  and  perhaps  for  ever  I    In  what  rapid  and 
filial  revolution  has  Lreland  seen  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of 
such  men  give  place  to  a  succession  of  sordid  parade*  and  empty 
pretension,  of  bloated  promise,  and  lank  performance,  of  austere 
bypocrisjr  and  peculating  economy!*    Hence  it  is,  my  lords, 
that  the  administration  of  Ireland  so  often  presents  to  the  reader 
cf  her  history,  not  the  view  of  a  legitimate  government,  but 
rather  of  an  encampment  in  the  country  of  a  barbarous  enemy: 
iRrhere  the  object  of  the  invader  is  not  government  but  conquest; 
where  he  is  of  course  obliged  to  resort  to  the  corrupting  of  clans, 
or  of  single  individuals,  pointed  out  to  his  notice  by  public  abhor* 
rence,  and  recommended  to  his  confidence  only  by  a  treachery 
ao  rank  and  consummate,  as  precludes  all  posnbility  of  their  re« 
turn  to  private  virtue  or  to  public  reliance,  and  therefore  only 
put  into  authority  over  a  wretched  country,  condemned  to  the 
torture  of  all  that  petulant  unfeeling  asperity,  with  which  a  nar- 
row and  malignant  mind  will  bristle  in  unmerited  elevation ; 
condemned  to  be  betrayed,  and  disgraced,  and  exhausted  by  the 
little  traitors  that  have  been  suffered  to  nestle  and  to  grow  within 
it,  making  it  at  once  the  source  of  their  grandeur,  and  the  victim 
of  their  vices,  reducing  it  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  sup* 
porting  their  consequence,  and  of  sinking  under  their  crimes, 
like  the  lion  perishing  by  the  poison  of  a  reptile  that  finds  shelter 
in  the  mane  of  the  noble  animal,  while  it  is  stinging  him  to 
death. 

By  such  considerations  as  these,  my  k)rds,  might  the  makers 
of  this  statute  have  estimated  the  danger  to  which  the  liberty 
of  Ireland  was  exposed ;  and  of  course  the  mischief  of  havmg 

•  Tbt  auk*  of  Rotbiid  ud  OMuqaii  of  Baekii^litm  quicUy  lhllo>«ped  Mm  gmet. 
IV  fim  WM  nulMd  by  •  love  of  dMripttioo,  and  nwfignifad  •itravaguice.  TIm 
MaiqaH,  upon  bb  arrina  in  Ireluid,kd  Um  eooiitiyloeiiMAafaDMalnlniiehiBHil 
m  the  pofafie  fipanwi.  Th»  e i  pectalioii  wm  toniaalftl  by  the  cnalkm  of  fcmtMQ 
mam  piM  fcr  dw  purpon  of  pariiaiiinitafy  InSocnee,  eoantorvtikd  indead  bj  • 
cvlailnmt  of  tbp  fuel  allownl  to  Om  old  nkfim  oT  thtf  lojml  hoipiUl  by  the  pohHe 
\mukj,  end  byeberthe  •pecuhtiooe  ttpoo  the  pmrticebitity  rf  making  one  pair  of  bosls 
oarva  far  two  inopefB. 
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th^t  metropolis  enslaved*  by  whose  independeDcy  alooe  tbom 
dangers  might  be  averted.  But  in  this  estimate  they  had  much 
nnore  than  theory,  or  the  observation  of  foreign  events  to  show 
them,  that  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  subject  were 
equally  embarked  in  a  common  (ate  with  that  independency. 
When  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  an  infenud 
conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  then  chancelk>r»  (Sir  Goostantiiie 
Phtpps,)  and  the  privy  council,  to  defeat  that  happy  successioo 
which  for  three  generations  hath  shed  its  auspicious  influence 
upon  these  realms,  they  commenced  their  diabolical  project  with 
an  attack  upop  the  corporate  rights  of  the  citizens  of  DubliD» 
by  an  attempt  to  impose  a  disaffected  lord  mayor  upon  them 
contrary  to  the  law.  Fortunately,  my  lords,  this  wicked  conspi- 
racy was  defeated  by  the  virtue  of  the  people ;  I  will  read  to 
your  lordships  the  resolutions  of  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  subject 

**  First,  resolved,  that  it  is  the  opimoo  of  this  committee,  that 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  Constantino  Phipps,  late  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  one  of  the  lords  justices  in  this  kingdomt  in  the  year 
1710,  a  design  was  formed  and  carried  on  to  subvert  the  coosli* 
tution  and  freedom  of  elections  of  magistrates  of  corporatioot 
within  the  new  rules,  ia  order  to  procure  persons  to  be  returned 
for  members  of  parliament,  disaffected  to  the  settlement  of  die 
crown,  or  his  majesty  and  his  royal  issue.** 

*'2d.  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that,  in 
pursuance  of  that  design,  indirect  and  illegal  methods  were  taken 
to  subvert  the  ancient  and  legal  course  of  electing  magistrates  in 
the  city  of  Dublin. 

**  3d.  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  o|Mmon  of  this  coounittee,  that 
the  said  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  and  those  engaged  in  that  evfl 
design,  in  less  than  five  months,  in  the  year  1711,  procured  six 
aldermen  duly  elected  lord  mayors,  and  fourteen  substantial  dti- 
sens  duly  elected  sheriff^  and  well  known  to  be  seaknisiy  aAct- 
ed  to  the  protestant  succession,  and  members  of  the  established 
church,  to  be  disapproved,  on  the  pretence  that  alderman  Robert 
Constantine,  as  senior  alderman,  who  had  not  been  mayor,  had  n 
r^ht  to  be  elected  lord  mayor. 

**  4th.  Resolved,  that  it  »  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that 
the  senior  alderman,  who  had  not  served  as  mayor,  had  not  any 
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nghl  bj  charter*  imge,  or  bj  law,  in  force  in  the  atj  <^  Dublin, 
as  such,  to  be  elected  lord  major. 

^  5th.  Resolved  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the 
•aid  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  and  his  accomplices,  being  unable 
to  support  the  pretended  right  of  seniority,  did,  in  the  year  1718, 
set  up  a  pretended  custom  or  usage  for  the  mayor,  in  being,  to 
nominate  three  persons  to  be  in  election  for  loni  mayor,  one  of 
whom  the  aldermen  were  obliged  to  choose  lord  mayor.** 

Loan  C^voBLUMu— Can  you  think,  Mr.  Curran,  that  these 
resolutions  of  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  can  have  any 
rehtion  whatsoever  to  the  present  subject  T 

Ifa.  CoaaAV^ — ^I  hope,  my  lords,  you  will  think  they  have  much 
relatioQ  indeed  to  the  subject  before  you.  The  weakness  of  the 
city  was  the  mischief  which  occasioned  the  act  of  parliament  in 
question;  to  give  the  city  strength,  was  the  remedy.  You  must 
construe  the  iawso  as  to  suitress  the  former,  and  advance  the 
latter.  What  topics  then,  my  kiids,  can  bear  so  directly  upon 
the  point  of  your  inquiry,  as  the  perils  to  be  apprehend^  from 
that  weakness,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  that 
strength?  What  argument  then  can  be  so  apposite,  as  that  which 
is  founded  on  undeniable  fruits  T  Or  what  authority  so  cogent  as 
the  opmion  of  the  representative  wisdom  of  the  nation,  pro« 
nounced  upon  those  facts,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  upon  record. 
On  groundi  like  those,  for  I  can  conceive  no  other,  do  I  suppose, 
the  rights  of  the  city  were  defended  in  the  time  to  which  I  have 
alluded ;  for  it  appears  by  the  records  which  I  have  read,  that 
the  city  was  then  heard  by  her  counsel ;  she  was  not  denied  the 
form  of  defence,  though  she  was  denied  the  benefit  of  the  law. 
bi  this  very  chamber  did  the  chancellor  and  judges  sit,  with  all 
the  gravity  and  affected  attention  to  arguments  m  favour  of  that 
liberty  and  those  rights  which  they  had  conspired  to  destroy. 
But  to  what  end,  my  k)rds,  ofler  argument  to  such  men  1  A  UU 
tie  and  a  peevish  mind  may  be  exasperated,  but  how  shall  it  be 
corrected  by  refutation  T  How  fruitless  would  it  have  been  to 
represent  to  that  wretched  chancelfer,  that  he  was  betraying 
dwse  rights  which  he  was  sworn  to  maintain,  that  he  was  involv- 
ing a  government  in  disgrace ;  and  a  kingdom  in  panic  and  con« 
itemation ;  that  he  was  viobting  every  sacred  duty,  and  every 
solemn  engagement  that  bound  him  to  himself,  his  country,  his 
sovereign,  and  his  God ! — Alas,  my  lords,  by  what  argument  could 
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any  man  hope  to  reclaim  or  to  dinuade  a  mean,  illiberal»  and 
unprincipled  minion  of  authoritj,  induced  by  his  profligacy  to 
undertake!  and  bound  by  his  avarice  and  vanity  to  perKvere  f 
He  would  probably  have  replied  to  the  most  unanswerable  argu- 
ments, by  some  ccmtumelious  and  unmeaning  apophth^;m»  deli- 
vered  with  the  fretful  smile  of  irritated  self-sufficiency  and  dis- 
concerted arrogance ;  or,  even  if  he  ccmld  be  dragged  by  his  fears 
to  a  consideration  of  the  question,  by  what  miracle  could  the  pig- 
my capacity  of  a  stunted  pedant  be  enlarged  to  a  reception  of  the 
subject  T  The  endeavour  to  approach  it  would  have  only  remo- 
ved him  to  a  greater  distance  than  he  was  before :  as  a  Uttle 
hand  that  strives  to  grasp  a  mighty  globe  is  thrown  back  by  the 
re-action  of  its  own  efibrt  to  comprehend. — ^It  may  be  given  to 
a  Hale,  or  a  Hardwicke,  to  discover  and  retract  a  mistake; 
the  errors  of  such  men  are  only  specks  that  arise  for  a  moment 
upon  the  surface  of  a  splendid  luminary;  consumed  by  its  heat, 
or  irradiated  by  its  light,  they  soon  purge  and  disappear ;  but  the 
perversenesB  of  a  mean  and  narrow  intellect,  are  like  the  excres^ 
cences  that  grow  upon  a  body  naturally  cold  and  dark :  no  fire  to 
waste  them,  and  no  ray  to  enlighten,  they  assimilate  and  coalesce 
with  those  qualities  so  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  acquire  an 
incorrigible  permanency  in  the  union  with  kindred  frost  and  Idn- 
lired  opacity.  Nor  indeed,  my  IcM'ds,  except  where  the  interest 
of  mUlions  can  be  afiected  by  the  folly  or  vice  of  an  individual, 
need  it  be  much  regretted,  that,  to  things  not  worthy  of  being 
made  better,  it  hath  not  pleased  providence  to  afibrd  the  privi* 
lege  of  improvement. 

Lord  CHAncELLoa. — Surely,  Mr.  Curran,  a  gentleman  of  your 
eminence  in  your  profession  must  see  that  the  conduct  of  former 
privy  councils  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before  osl 
The  question  lies  in  the  narrowest  compass;  it  is  merely  whether 
the  commons  have  a  right  of  arbitrary  and  capricious  rejection, 
or  are  obliged  to  assign  a  reasonable  cause  for  their  disapproba- 
tion. To  that  point  you  have  a  right  to  be  heard ;  but  I  hope 
yon  do  not  mean  to  lecture  the  council* 

Ma.  Cuaajiii. — I  mean,  my  lords,  to  speak  to  the  caseof  my  cB- 

*  l^'frim  Um  frsqiimt  iBtrmipUuni  eipcrieneed  hy  Mr.  Camn  la  flat  put  of  hit 
•paech,  it  woold  a|>pMr  UmI  lofd  Cltro  pensmvvd  tlMi  tb*  dwcriftion  of  Sb  CnnOw 
tine  Phippe  WM  intemlcid  for  himKlf.    Thow  who  bnt  knew  h»  kidriup  en  Jai%« 
ef  die  jiHUiBM  of  the  rtpReciiUtkm. 
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mlbf  and  to  avail  injself  of  every  topic  of  defence  which  I  conceive 
applicable  to  that  case.  I  am  not  speaking  to  a  dry  point  of  law, 
to  a  single  judge,  and  on  a  mere  forensic  subject ;  I  am  addressing  a 
very  large  auditory,  consisting  of  co-ordinate  membersy  of  whom  the 
far  greater  number  are  not  versed  in  law:  were  I  to  address  such 
an  audience  on  the  interests  and  rights  of  a  great  city,  and  ad* 
dresi  them  in  the  hackneyed  style  of  a  pleader,  I  should  make  a 
very  idle  display  of  profession,  with  very  little  information  to 
those  I  addras,  or  benefit  to  those  on  whose  behalf  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  heard  I  am  aware,  my  lords,  that  truth  is  to  be 
•ought  only  by  slow  and  painful  progress ;  I  know  also  that  error 
is  in  its  nature  flippant  and  compendious ;  it  hops  with  airy  and 
fiutidious  levity  over  proofs  and  arguments,  and  perches  upon  as- 
sertion, which  it  calls  conclusion. 

Here  the  lord  chancellor  moved  to  have  the  chamber  cleared; 
after  some  time  the  doors  were  opened.* 

My  lords,  I  was  regretting  the  necessity  which  I  am  under  of 
treqMssing  so  much  on  that  indulgent  patience  with  which  I  feel 
I  am  so  honoured ;  let  me  not,  however,  my  lords,  be  thought  so 
vainly  presumptuous  as  to  suppose  that  condescensk>n  bestowed 
merely  upon  me ;  I  feel  bow  much  more  you  owe  it  to  your  own 
ifignity  and  justice,  and  to  a  full  conviction  that  you  could  not  be 
sure  of  deciding  with  justice,  if  you  did  not  hear  with  temper. 

As  to  my  part,  my  h>rds,  I  am  aware  that  no  man  can  convince 
hy  arguments  which  he  cannot  clearly  comprehend,  and  make 
clearly  mtelligible  to  othen ;  I  consider  it  therefore,  not  only  an 
honour,  but  an  advantage,  to  be  stopped  when  I  am  not  understood 
80  much  confidence  have  I  in  the  justice  of  my  cause,  that  I  wish 
any  noble  lord  in  thb  assembly  would  go  with  me  step  by  step 
through  the  argument ;  one  good  effect  would  inevitably  result ; 
I  should  either  have  the  honour  of  convincing  the  noble  lord,  or 
the  public  would,  by  my  refutation,  be  satisfied  that  they  are  in 
the  wrong:  with  thb  wish,  and,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  with 
this  hope,  I  will  proceed  to  a  further  examinatkm  of  the  subject 

It  is  a  rule  of  law,  that  all  remedial  acts  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  suppress  the  mischief,  and  advance  the  remedy;  nowagood 

•  Daring  tfie  radiarion  of  •tnti^wi,  it  wm  vndenlood  diat  loid  Cltro  moftd  Um 
c—ii  il,  that  Mr.  Cmmn  sIkniM  be  reglnjned  by  their  kmbhtps'  authority  tnm  ft^ 
c— 8m  fcnhrr  in  that  Una  oraryomantha  waa  thaopoiwing;  bot  hbloririiipb^ 
Ing  owar-nilail,  Mr.  Corran  proeaadad. 
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cause  of  rejectioo  can  mean  only  a  legal  cause ;  that  is,  a  came 
working  an  incapacity  in  the  person  executing  a  coqMfate  fran- 
chise ;  that  is,  of  course,  such  a  cause  as  would  justify  a  judgment 
of  ouster  against  him  by  a  court  of  law,  if  actually  in  posscjwiop 
of  such  franchise ;  or  warrant  his  removal,  by  an  act  of  the  cor- 
poration itself.  There  are  three  sorts  of  ofiences  for  which  a 
corporator  may  be  amoved;  first,  such  as  have  no  immediate  re* 
lation  to  his  office,  but  are  in  themselves  of  so  infamous  a  nature 
as  to  render  the  offender  unfit  to  exercise  any  public  franchise : 
secondly,  such  as  are  only  against  his  oath,  and  the  duty  of  his 
office  as  a  corporator,  and  amount  to  a  breach  of  the  tacit 
condition  annexed  to  his  franchise  or  office;  the  third  sort  of  of* 
fence  for  which  an  officer  or  corporator  may  be  displaced  is  of  a 
mixed  nature,  as  being  an  offence,  not  only  against  the  duty  of 
his  office,  but  also  a  matter  indictable  at  common  law. 

For  the  first  species  of  ofiences,  a  corporation  can  in  no  case 
amove  without  a  previous  indictment  and  conviction  in  a  court 
of  common  law.  For  the  other  ofiences,  it  has  a  power  of  trial, 
a3  well  as  a  motion. 

To  this  let  me  add,  that  the  office  of  aldennan  is  as  much  a 
corporate  office  as  that  of  lord  mayor,  and  the  legal  cause  that 
disqualifies  the  one  must  equally  disqualify  the  other  |  but  the 
person  chosen  to  be  mayor  must  be  an  alderman  at  the  time  of 
his  election,  and  the  law,  of  course,  cannot  suppose  a  man»  ac- 
tually in  possession  of  a  corporate  franchise,  to  labour  under  any 
corporate  or  legal  incapacity :  does  it  not  then,  my  lords,  follow 
irresistibly,  that  the  law  cannot  intend  to  confine  the  power  of 
rejection,  which  it  expressly  gives,  to  a  legal  incapacity,  which, 
without  the  grossest  absurdity,  it  cannot  suppose  to  exist  T 

But  let  us  assume,  for  argument  sake,  however  in  defiance  of 
common  sense,  that  the  legislature  did  suppose  it  poflsible»  that 
such  an  incapacity  might  exist ,  what  new  privilege  does  a  power 
of  rejection  for  such  cause  give  to  the  comroonsT  And  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  learned  counsel,  ^  that  this  statute  made  a  great 
enlargement,  indeed,  in  their  powers.**  Before  the  act  was  made* 
anj  corporator,  subject  to  a  personal  disqualification,  was  re- 
moveable  by  the  ordinary  course  of  bw ;  to  give  the  commons;* 
therefore,  only  a  power  of  preventing  a  roan,  legally  disqualified, 
from  serving  a  corporate  office,  was  giving  them  nothing  which 
they  had  not  before. 
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What  tort  of  constnictioD,  theD,my  lords,  muflt  that  be  ivhich 
makes  the  legislatiire  fall  into  the  ridicukMis  absurditj  of  giving 
a  most  saperfluotts  remedy  for  a  most  iiqprobable  mischien  And 
yet  it  is  not  in  a  nuraery  for  chiklren,  nor  a  bedlam  of  madmen;  but 
H  is  m  an  assembly^  the  most  august  that  this  country  knows  of, 
that  lam  obliged  to  combat  thb  perversion  of  sense  and  of  law. 
In  truth,  my  lords*  I  feel  the  degradatk>n  of  gravely  opposing  a 
wild  chimera,  that  could  not  find  a  moment's  admisskm  into  any  in- 
structed  or  instituted  mind ;  but  I  feel  also»  that  they  who  stoop 
to  entertain  it  only  firom  the  necessity  of  exposing  and  subduing  it, 
cannot  at  least  be  the  first  object  of  that  degradation* 

Let  me  then,  my  lords,  try  tbn  construction  contended  for,  by 
another  test  If  the  act  must  be  construed  so  as  to  say  that  the 
commons  can  reject  only  for  a  legal  cause  to  be  assigned,  it  must  be 
to  construed,  as  to  provide  for  all  that  b  inseparably  incident,  and 
iodispensably  necessary  to  carrying  that  construction  into  eflect : 
that  is,  it  must  provide  a  mode,  in  which  four  things  may  be 
done: 

First,  a  mode  in  which  such  cause  shall  be  assigned. 

Secondly,  a  mode  in  which  the  truth  of  the  fact  of  such  cause 
shall  be  admitted  or  controverted. 

Thirdly,  a  mode  by  which  the  truth  of  such  fact,  if  contro- 
verted, shall  be  tried ;  and. 

Fourthly,  a  mode  by  which  the  validity  of  such  cause,  when 
aacertained  in  fact,  shall  be  judged  of  in  law.  To  suppose  a  con- 
struction requiring  a  reason  to  be  assigned,  without  providing  for 
these  inevitable  events,  would  be  not  the  error  of  a  lawyer,  but 
wouM  sink  beneath  the  imbecility  of  an  infant 

Then,  my  lord«i,  as  to  the  first  point:  how  is  the  cause  to  be 
a«agnedT  The  law  expressly  precludes  the  parties  from  any 
■Beans  of  conference  by  enacting  that  they  shall  **  sit  apart  and 
by  themselves.^  The  same  law  says,  that  **  the  rejection  or  dis- 
approbatkm  shall  be  by  ballot  only,  and  not  otherwise.**  Now 
when  the  law  gives  the  commons  a  power  of  rejecting  by  ballot, 
it  gives  each  individual  a  protectkm  against  the  enmity  which  he 
would  incur  from  the  rejected  candidate ;  but  if  you  say  that 
the  rejection  shall  be  null  and  void,  nnlev  fortified  by  the  as- 
signment of  legal  cause,  see,  my  lords,  what  you  labour  to  effect : 
Older  this  supposed  construction,  you  call  upon  the  voters  who 
reject  by  a  secret  vote,  to  relinquish  that  protectwn  of  secrecy 
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which  the  law  expressly  gives  them ;  unless,  my  kNrds»  the  sagsu* 
dty,  that  has  broached  this  constructioD  can  find  out  some  way^ 
by  which  the  voter  can  justify  why  he  voted  against  a  particular 
candidate,  without  disclosing  also»  that  he  did  in  (act  vote  againsA 
that  candidate. 

Let  me,  however,  suppose  that  inconsistency  reconciled,  and 
follow  the  idea. 

The  name  of  alderman  James  is  sent  down,  and  the  cnmmnns 
certify  his  rejection;  an  ambassador  is  then  sent  to  demand  of 
the  commons  the  cause  of  this  rejection. — ^They  answer,  ^Sir,  we 
have  rejected  by  ballot,  and  they  who  have  voted  against  faim 
are  protected  by  the  law  from  discovering  how  they  voted.**  To 
which  the  ambassador  replies^  ''very  true,  gentlemen,  but  yim 
mistake  their  worship^  question ;  they  do  not  desire  you  to  say 
who  rejected  Mr.  James,  for  in  that  they  well  know  they  could 
not  be  warranted  by  law ;  they  only  desire  to  know  why  a  ma- 
jority  has  voted  against  Mr.  alderman  James. — ^This,  my  lords,  I 
must  suppose  to  be  a  mode  of  argument  not  unbecoming  the  sa* 
gacity  of  aldermen,  since  I  find  that  it  gives  occasion  to  a  serioos 
question  before  so  exalted  an  assembly  as  I  have  now  the  honour 
to  address ;  I  will,  therefore,  suppose  it  conclusive  with  the  com- 
mons; a  legal  reason  must  be  assigned  for  their  rejection. — ^Pray, 
my  lords,  who  is  to  assign  that  legal  reason  T  Is  it  the  minority 
who  voted  lor  the  rejected  candidate  T  I  should  suppose  not  It 
must  be  then  the  majority  who  voted  for  the  rejection. — ^Pray, 
my  ferds,  who  are  they  t  By  what  means  shall  they  be  ditcor* 
eredT 

But  I  will  suppose  that  every  member  of  the  commons  is  will- 
ing  to  adopt  the  rejection,  and  to  assign  a  cause  for  it  One 
suppose  a  friend  of  the  rejected  candidate,  alleges  a  cause  of  a 
jection  in  which  he  did  not  in  reality  concur,  and  which  cai 
he  takes  care  shall  be  mvalid  and  absurd ;  as  for  instance,  the 
plumpness  of  the  person  of  Mr.  James  ;•  if  he  did  not  vote  for 
the  rejection,  he  can  have  no  right  to  assign  a  cause  for  it ;  the 
question  then  is,  did  he  vote  for  the  rejection  T  I  beg  leave,  my 
lords,  to  know  bow  that  is  to  be  tried  T 

But  suppose,  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty,  otherwise  iuiumMMintable, 

•  Tlw  petwm  of  the  tUaumn  fa  of  the  fall  ityilitkm<HmiiAw.    Henlgte 
siiy  efUnMlf;  with  nItfkQ  10  hii  faralhff  jttrtioM^  ••OnoraB  pui 
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it  ahall  be  agreed  in  direct  contradiction  to  coounon  aeofle  and 
jwtke,  that  every  member  of  the  commoos  shall  be  authorized 
to  aaign  a  legal  came  of  rejection ;  (and  in  truth  if  he  may  as- 
agn  one»  he  may  angn  more  than  one,  if  he  is  disposed  to  do  so ;) 
•oppose  then«  my  lords,  that  one  hundred  and  forty-six  causes  are 
assigned,  lor  such  may  be  their  number,  though  no  one  member 
Msigns  more  than  a  single  cause ;  if  they  may  be  all  assigned, 
diey  must  be  all  disposed  of  according  to  law ;  but  which  shall 
be  first  put  into  a  course  of  trial  t  How  shall  the  right  of  prece- 
dence be  dinded!  But  I  will  suppose  that  also  settled,  and  a  single 
cause  is  assigned ;  that  cause  must  be  a  legal  disability  of  some  of 
the  lands  which  I  have  already  mentioned;  for  there  cannot  be  any 
ether.    The  cause  then  assigned,  in  order  to  prevail,  must  be  true 
ia  iact  and  valid  in  law,  and  amount  to  a  legal  incapacity.    And 
here,  let  me  observe,  that  a  legal  cause  of  incapacity,  as  it  can 
W  founded  only  on  the  comniission  of  an  iniamous  crime,  or  of  some 
§ket  contrary  to  the  duty  and  oath  of  a  corporator,  must,  if  allow- 
ed, imprint  an  indelible  stigma  on  the  reputation  of  the  man  so 
rejected.    I  ask,  then,  is  the  accusation  of  malignity,  or  credulity, 
or  felly  tobe  taken  for  true?    Or  shall  the  person  have  an  oppor- 
toaity  of  defending  iiimself  against  the  charge  ?    The  cause  for 
which  he  can  be  rejected  is  the  same  with  the  cause  for  which  he 
ean  be  disfranchised ;  they  are  equally  causes  working  an  mcapa- 
city  to  hold  a  corporate  franchise ;  thdr  consequences  are  the  same 
lo  the  person  accused  ;k)ssof  franchise,  and  kssof  reputation.  The 
person  accused  therelbre,  if  by  the  construction  of  a  statute  he  is 
exposed  to  accusation,  must  l^  the  same  constructkm  be  entitled 
t0  every  advantage  m  point  of  defence,  to  which  a  person  so  ac- 
cased  is  entiUed  by  ttie  general  hw  of  the  land.    What,  then, 
are  those  advantages  to  which  a  corporator  is  entitied,  when 
charged  with  any  fiict  as  a  faundation  for  incapacity  or  dis- 
ftaachisement  t    He  must  have  due  and  timely  notice  of  the 
charge,  that  he  may  prepare  for  his  defence;  every  corporator 
have  timely  and  express  notice  of  the  specific  chaige  against 
that  nothing  may  be  done  by  surprise  on  either  side.    Now, 
my  kirds,  yoo  will  condescend  to  oboerve,  that  the  time  supposed 
by  tins  statute  fer  the  whole  business  of  dectkm  is  a  single  day ; 
io  it  then  possible  to  give  every  member  of  the  board  of  aMermen, 
§at  each  of  them  may  be  a  candidate,  due  noticeof  every  charge 
cf  legal  disability  that  may  be  possibly  made  against  tbemt    Or 
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ifit  be  Dott  as  it  manifestly  is  not,  will  yon,  my  lords,  create  a 
construction  which  exposes  any  subject  of  the  land  to  trial  with- 
out notice*  and  to  conviction  and  forfeiture  without  that  opportn- 
nily  of  defence  to  which  he  is  entitled  of  natural  justice  and 
common  right  t 

But  I  will  suppose  that  your  lordships  may  adopt  thiscoostnic- 
tion,  however  it  may  supersede  the  right  of  the  subject  and  the 
law  of  the  land ;  I  will  suppose  that  the  candidate  may  be  me* 
cused  at  a  moment's  warning. — ^Is  bare  accusation  to  bold  the 
place  of  conviction !.  Shall  the  alderman,  whose  name  is  sent 
down,  and  who  is  rejected  for  an  alleged  personal  disability,  hai^ 
an  opportunity  of  defending  himself  against  the  charge  of  the 
commons  t  He  cannot  have  the  privilege  of  the  meanest  Ukm^ 
of  standing  before  his  accusers ;  for,  as  an  alderman,  he  must  re> 
main  with  his  brethren,  "separate  and  apart  by  themselves. 
He  cannot  then  plead  fi>r  himself  in  person,  nor  by  the  law  can 
he  depute  an  attorney  to  defend  in  his  name,  hr  the  wmmtmm 
are  not  authorised  to  admit  any  strangers  amongst  them.  It  is 
therefore  utteily  out  of  his  power  to  deny  the  charge  agaiast 
him,  however  false  in  (act  it  may  happen  to  be. 

But  I  will  suppose,  if  yoo  please,  that  the  charge  is  denied, 
and  issue  j<nned  upon  the  fact ;  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  if  thb 
posed  construction  provides  any  mode  of  calling  the  jury, 
summoning  the  vritnesses,  on  whose  testimony,  and  on  whose 
diet  a  citizen  is  to  be  tried  upon  a  charge  <i  corporate  or  kgial 
culpability  t  But  let  me,  my  lords,  with  the  profonndest  reelect, 
press  this  wicked  and  silly  nonsense  a  little  farther :  suppose  the 
charge  admitted  in  fact,  but  the  validity  of  it  denied ;  who,  aiy 
kNrds,  is  to  judge  of  it  by  virtue  of  this  construction  t  A 
of  law  is  to  be  decided  between  the  lord  mayor  and  aldei 
who  have  chosen,  and  the  commons  who  have  rejected.  Whs^l 
is  the  consequence  t  If  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  decide, 
they  judge  in  their  own  cause ;  if  the  commons  decide*  tb^ 
judge  in  their  own  cause,  contrary  to  the  maxim  "  ASsmo  jt 
in  propria  cau$a  ^  can  you  tiben,  n^  kirds,  think  yourselves 
ranted  in  adopting  a  construction,  which  supposes  a  legal  cfaafjgc 
to  be  made,  in  which  the  accused  has  not  the  advantage  of  no- 
tice, or  the  means  of  defence,  or  of  legal  trial,  and  on  which*  if 
any  judgment  be  pronounced,  it  must  be  pronounced  by  the 
parties  in  the  cause,  m  direct  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
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Bot,  my  lords,  it  teems  all  these  defects  m  pomt  of  accusatkm, 
of  defeoce,  of  trial,  and  of  judgment,  as  the  ingenious  gentlemen 
bare  argued,  are  cured  by  the  magical  virtue  of  those  beans,  by 
whose  agency  the  whole  business  must  be  conducted. 

If  the  law  had  permitted  a  single  word  to  be  exchanged  be- 
tween the  parties,  the  learned  counsel  confess  that  much  difB* 
culty  might  arise  in  the  events  which  I  have  stated ;  but  they 
have  Ibund  out  that  all  these  difficulties  are  prevented  or  re- 
moved by  beans  and  the  ballot  According  to  these  gentlemen, 
we  are  to  suppose  one  of  those  unshaven  demagogues,  whom  the 
learned  counsel  have  so  humorously  described,  rising  in  the 
commons  when  the  name  of  alderman  James  is  sent  down ;  he 
begins  by  throwing  out  a  torrent  of  seditious  invective  against 
Ae  servile  profligacy  and  Kqnorish  venality  of  the  board  of  al- 
tierroen — thb  he  does  by  beans  I — ^Having  thus  previously  in. 
flamed  the  passions  of  his  fellow8,aodsomewhatezhaustedhisown, 
Us  judgment  collects  the  reins  that  floated  on  the  neck  of  his  ima- 
^nation,  and  he  becomes  grave,  compressed,  sententious,  and 
didactic ;  he  lays  down  the  law  of  personal  disability,  and  cor- 
porate criminality,  and  corporate  forfeiture,  with  great  precision, 
with  sound  emphasis  and  good  discretion,  to  the  great  delight 
and  e<fification  of  the  assembly — and  this  he  does  by  beans . — 
He  then  proceeds,  my  lords,  to  state  the  specific  charge  against 
the  unfortunate  candidate  for  approbation,  with  all  the  artifice 
and  malignity  of  accusation,  scalding  the  culprit  in  tears  of  affec- 
ted pity,  bringing  forward  the  blackness  of  imputed  guilt  through 
the  varnish  of  simulated  commiseration ;  bewailing  the  horror 
of  his  crime,  that  he  may  leave  it  without  excuse ;  and  invokibg 
die  sympathy  of  his  judges,  that  he  may  steel  them  against 
compassion — and  this,  my  k>rds,  the  unshaven  demagogue  doth 
hy  beans  < — ^The  accused  doth  not  appear  in  person,  for  he  can- 
aot  leave  hu  companions,  nor  by  attorney,  for  his  attorney  could 
aot  be  admitted — but  he  appears  and  defends  by  beans  I  At 
frst,  bumble  and  deprecatory,  he  conciliates  the  attention  of  his 
jvdges  to  bis  defence,  by  giving  diem  to  bc^  that  it  may  be 
without  eflect;  he  does  not  alann  them  by  any  indiscreet  asKr- 
tioD  that  the  charge  is  fiibe;  but  he  sTidet  upon  them  arguments 
to  show  it  improbable ;  by  degrees,  however,  be  gains  upon  the 
aaembly,  and  denies  and  refutes,  and  recriminates  and  retorts- 
all  by  beansr—ontil  at  but  he  challenges  his  accuser  to  a  trial, 
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which  is  accordingly  had,  in  the  course  of  which  the  depodtioiis 
are  taken,  the  facts  tried,  the  legal  doubts  proposed  and  ex- 
plained — ^bj  beans ! — and  in  the  same  manner  the  hiw  is  settled 
with  an  exactness  and  authority  that  remains  a  record  of  juri»- 
prudence,  for  the  informaticm  of  future  ages ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  **  harmony*'  of  the  metropolis  is  attuned  by  the  marvet 
kHis  temperament  of  jarring  discord ;  and  the  **  good  will''  of  the 
citizens  is  secured  by  the  indissoluble  bond  of  mutual  criminataoii, 
and  reciprocal  abhorrence. 

By  this  happy  mode  of  decision,  one  hundred  and  forty-u 
causes  of  rejection  (for  of  so  nuiny  do  the  commcms  consist,  each 
of  whom  must  be  entitled  to  a  distinct  cause)  are  tried  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day  with  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

With  what  surprise  and  delight  must  the  heart  of  the  ibrtUDatc 
inventor  have  glowed,  when  he  discovered  those  wonderfiil  in* 
struments  of  wisdom  and  of  eloquence,  wh)ph,  without  being  obli- 
ged to  commit  the  precious  extracts  of  science,  or  persuasioii,  to 
the  faithless  and  fragile  vehicles  of  words  or  phrases,  can  serTe 
every  process  of  composition  or  abstraction  of  ideas,  and  evefj 
exigency  of  discourse  or  argumentation,  by  the  resistless  strength 
and  infinite  variety  of  beans,  white  or  black,  or  boiled,  or  raw ; 
displaying  all  the  magic  of  their  powers  in  the  mysterious  exer* 
tions  of  dumb  investigation,  and  mute  discussion  ;  of  speechless 
objection  and  tongue-tied  refutation! 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  my  k>rds,  that  this  noble  discovery 
does  no  little  honour  to  the  sagacity  of  the  present  age,  by  ex- 
plaining a  doubt  that  has  for  so  many  centuries  perplexed  the 
labour  of  philosophic  inquiry;  and  furnishing  the  true  reason  wl^ 
the  pupils  of  Pythagoras  were  prohibited  the  use  of  beans :  it  can- 
not, I  think,  my  ferds,  be  doubted,  that  the  great  author  of  the 
metempsychosis  found  out  that  those  mystic  powers  of  persoasianv 
which  vulgar  naturalists  supposed  to  remain  lodged  in  minerals^ 
or  fossils,  had  really  transmigrated  into  beans ;  and  he  could  not 
therefore  but  see,  that  it  would  have  been  fruitless  to  prednde 
his  disciples  from  mere  oral  babbling,  unless  he  had  also  debarred 
them  from  the  indulgence  of  vegetable  loquacity. 

My  lords,  I  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  show,  and  I  hope  not 
without  success,  that  this  act  of  parliament  gives  to  the  commona 
a  peremptory  right  of  rejection ;  that  the  other  coostruction  gives 
no  remedy  whatsoever  for  the  mischief  which  occaskmed  its 
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pi  ltd  s  and  cannot  bj  any  ponble  coone  of  proceeding  be  car- 
ried bto  eflect  I  will  take  the  liberty  now  (k  giving  an  answer 
to  some  objections  relied  upon  by  the  counsel  for  Mr.  James,  and 
I  will  do  it  with  a  conciseness,  not,  I  trust,  disproportkmed  to  their 
importance. 

They  say  that  a  peremptory  rejection  in  the  commons  takes 
away  all  power  whatsoever  from  Uie  board  of  aldennen:  to  that 
I  answer,  that  the  fact  and  the  principle  is  equally  against  them: 
the  fiict,  because  that  board  is  the  only  body  from  which  aiord 
mayor  can  be  chosen ;  and  has,  therefore,  the  very  great  power 
that  results  from  exclusive  eligibility ;  the  principle,  because  if  the 
argument  be,  that  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  ought  to  have 
some  power  in  such  election,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  so  ought 
the  commons,  who,  if  they  can  reject  only  for  a  legal  incapa« 
city,  will  be  ousted  of  all  authority  whatsoever  in  such  election, 
and  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  disfranchisement  by  such  a  con-' 
atruction. 

The  gentlemen  say,  that  your  lordships  can  only  inquire  into 
the  prima  facie  title,  and  that  the  claim  of  Mr.  James  is,  prima 
Jkcit^  the  better  claim. 

I  admit,  my  lords,  you  are  not  competent  to  pronounce  any 
judgment  that  can  bind  the  right  But  give  me  leave  to  observev 
first,  that  the  question,  upon  which  you  yourselves  have  put  this 
inquiry,  is  a  question  applicable  only  to  the  very  right,  and  by 
no  possibility  applicable  to  a  prima  facie  title. 

One  of  your  lordships  has  declared  the  question  to  be,  "^  Whe- 
ther by  the  common  law,  a  mere  power  of  approbation  or  rejection 
can  supersede  a  power  of  election  !**  If  that  question  is  warrant- 
ed in  assuming  the  fact,  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  answer 
to  it  goes  directly  to  the  right,  and  to  nothing  else ;  for  if  the 
coounons  are  bound  by  law  to  assign  a  cause  of  rejection,  and  have 
not  done  so,  Mr.  James  had  clearly  the  legal  right  of  election, 
and  Mr.  Howison  has  no  right  or  title  whatsoever. 

But  I  say  further ;  The  mode  of  your  inquiry  makes  it  ridicu- 
loos  to  arguct  that  you  have  not  entered  into  any  disquisition  of 
the  right :  Why,  my  lords,  examine  witnesses  on  both  sides  ?  Why 
examine  the  books  of  the  corporation  t  Why  examine  into  every 
fiurt  relating  to  the  election  ? 

I  cannot  suppose,  my  k>rds,  that  you  inquired  into  facts,  upon 
which  you  thought  yourselves  incompetent  to  form  any  decision  i 
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I  cannot  sappose  you  to  admit  an  extra  judicial  inquirj,  by 
which  the  meinbere  of  a  corporation  may  be  drawn  into  admia- 
aons  that  may  expose  them  to  the  future  danger  of  prosecution 
or  disfranchisement. 

I  hope,  my  lords,  I  shall  not  be  deemed  so  presumptuou8»  as  to 
take  upon  me  to  say,  why  you  have  gone  into  these  examinations ; 
it  is  not  my  province  to  justify  your  lordships'  proceedings :  it 
stands  upon  your  own  authority ;  I  am  only  answering  an  argii* 
ment,  and  I  answer  it  by  showing  it  inconsbtent  with  that  pro- 
ceeding. 

Let  me,  my  lords,  pursue  the  idea  a  little  further.  Are  yo« 
only  inquiring  into  a  prima  facie  title  1  What  is  a  prima  fade 
title  T  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  title,  not  which  may  possibly  be  found 
a  good  one  upon  future  examination ;  but,  which  is  good  and  va* 
lid,  and  must  prevail,  unless  it  be  opposed  and  defeated  bj 
another,  which  may  possibly  be  adduced,  but  which  does  not 
then  appear.  So  in  an  ejectment  at  law,  for  instance,  a  plain* 
tiff  must  make  a  title,  or  he  is  non-suited.  If  he  makes  out  a  le> 
gal  title  in  omnibuif  the  court  declares  it  a  prima  facie  title ;  thai 
is,  a  title  conclusive  as  to  the  right,  unless  a  better  shall  be  sbown» 
and  accordingly  calls  on  the  defendant  to  show  such  better  title 
if  he  can ;  the  moment  the  defendant  produces  his  title,  the  ques- 
tion of  prima  fade  title  is  completely  at  an  end ;  and  the  coorl 
has  no  longer  any  question  to  decide  upon,  but  the  very  merits ; 
and  this  for  a  plain  reason:  The  question,  whether  prima  fade 
a  good  title  or  not,  is  decided  upon  the  single  ground  that  no 
other  title  then  appears  with  which  the  title  shown  can  be  cook- 
pared ;  in  short,  my  lords,  whether  prima  facie  good,  is  a  questioe 
confined  only  to  the  case  of  a  single  title,  and  cannot  be^ppliedt 
without  the  grossest  absurdity,  to  a  case  where  you  have  bolli 
the  titles  actually  before  you.  It  may  be  the  question  in  case  of  m 
single  return ;  in  case  of  a  double  return,  as  here,  it  cannot  bj 
any  possibility  be  the  question. 

But,  my  lords,  let  me  carry  this  a  little  further  yet  You  hnre 
both  the  titles  before  you. — You  have  yourselves  declared,  that 
the  question  turns  upon  the  construction  of  thisact  of  parliament^ 
which  enacts  also,  *^That  it  shall  be  deemed  a  public  act,  in 
all  courts,  and  in  all  places.** 

Now  is  it  contended,  the  construction  of  the  act  is  prima  fmde^ 
in  favour  of  Mr-  James? 
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May  I  preiume  to  ask,  what  does  the  prima  fade  constructioii 
of  a  statute  unportT  It  must  import,  if  it  import  any  thingythat 
mfianing  which,  far  aught  then  appearing,  is  true ;  but  may  pos- 
sibly, because  of  something  not  then  appearing,  turn  out  not  to 
be  sa  Now,  nothing  can  possibly  be  opposed  to  that />rtfiM /ode 
constructioQ  save  the  act  itseUl  A  prima  facie  construction  of 
a  statute,  therefore,  can  be  nothing  but  the  opinion  that  rises  in 
the  mind  of  a  man,  upon  a  single  readii^  of  it,  who  does  not 
choose  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  reading  it  again.  In  truth,  my 
lords,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necesiary  to  descend  to  this 
kind  of  argumentation,  if  it  had  not  become  necessary  for  me  to 
do  S0|  by  an  observation  coming  firom  one  of  your  lordships,* 
^  That  the  letter  of  the  act  would  bear  out  the  commons  in  their 
claim;  but  that  the  sound  construction  might  be  a  very  diflerent 
thing.^  I  will,  therefore,  add  but  another  word  upon  this  sub- 
ject : — If  a  prima  fade  construction  be  sufficient  to  decide,  and 
if  the  commons  have  the  letter  of  the  law  in  their  fovour,  I  would 
ask  with  the  profoundest  humility,  whether  your  lordships  will 
give  the  sanction  of  your  high  authority  to  a  notion,  that,  in  sta- 
tutes made  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  express  words 
in  which  they  are  written  shall  not  be  at  l«wt  a  prima  fade  evi« 
dence  of  their  signification  ? 

My  kirds,  the  learned  counsel  have  been  pleased  to  make  a 
chafge  against  the  dtiaens  of  Dublin,  ^for  their  tests  and  their 
cankadingi**  on  a  late  occasion ;  and  they  have  examined  wit- 
nesMS  in  support  of  their  accusation*  It  is  true,  my  kirds,  the 
dtixens  did  engage  to  the  public,  and  to  one  another,  that  they 
wottU  not  vote  for  any  candidate  for  corporate  office  or  popu* 
lar  representation,  who  had  any  place  in  the  police  establish* 
nent  But  I  would  be  glad  to  know  by  what  law  it  is  criminal 
in  freemen  to  pledge  themselves  to  that  conduct  which  they 
think  indiqiensably  necessary  to  the  freedom  of  their  country. 
The  city  of  DubUn  is  bound  to  submit  to  whatever  mode  of  de« 
fence  shall  be  devised  for  her  by  law,  while  such  law  shall  con- 
tmne  unrepealed;  but  I  would  be  glad  to  learn,  by  what  law 
they  are  bound  not  to  abhor  the  police  institution,  expensive,  and 
ineflectual,  inadequate  to  their  protectkm,and  dangerous  to  their 
liberty;  and  that  they  do  think  it  so,  cannot  be  doubted.  Ses- 
sion after  sesnon  has  the  flow  of  the  senate  been  covered  with 
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their  petitions,  praying  to  be  relieved  against  it,  as  an  <^p] 
a  corrupt,  and  therefore  an  execrable  establishment 

True  it  is  also,  my  lords,  they  have  been  guilty  of  those  triiim* 
phant  processions,  which  the  learned  counsel  have  so  heavily  con- 
demned. The  virtue  of  the  people  stood  forward  to  oppose  an 
attempt  to  seize  upon  their  representation,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional  influence,  and  it  succeeded  in  the 
conflict ;  it  routed  and  put  to  flight  that  corruption,  which  sat, 
like  an  incubus,  on  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  chaining  the  cur- 
rent of  its  blood,  and  locking  up  every  healthful  function  and 
energy  of  life*  The  learned  counsel  might  have  seen  the  city 
pouring  out  her  inhabitants,  as  if  to  share  the  general  joy  of  ea> 
caping  from  some  great  calamity,  in  mutual  gratulation  and  pub- 
lic triumph.*— But  why  does  the  learned  counsel  insist  upon  this 
subject  before  your  lordships  t  Does  he  think  such  meetings 
illegal  1  He  knows  his  profession  too  well,  not  to  know  the  re> 
verse^— But  does  he  think  it  competent  to  the  lord  Hentenant 
and  council  of  Ireland  to  take  cognizance  of  such  facts,  or  to  pro* 
nounce  any  opinion  whatever  concerning  the  privileges  of  the 
peoplel  He  must  know  it  is  not^— Doeshe  then  mean  that  such 
things  may  be  subjects  of  your  resentment,  though  not  of  your 
jurisdiction  t  It  would  have  been  worth  while,  before  that  point 
had  been  pressed,  to  consider  between  what  parties  it  must  sup- 
pose the  present  contest  to  subsbt  To  call  upon  the  government 
of  the  country  to  let  their  vengeance  fall  upon  the  people  for 
their  resistance  of  unconstitutional  influence,  is  surely  an  appeal 
not  very  consistent  with  the  virtuous  impartiality  of  this  august 
assembly.  It  is  only  for  those  who  feel  defeat,  to  feel  resentment 
or  to  think  of  vengeance. 

But  su^Mse  for  a  moment,  (and  there  never  ought  to  be  rem* 
son  to  suppose  it,)  that  the  opposition  of  the  city  had  been  di- 
rectly to  the  views  or  the  wishes  of  the  government ;  why  are 
you,  therefore,  called  upon  to  seize  its  corporate  rights  into  your 
hands,  or  to  force  an  illegal  magistrate  upon  it  T  Is  it  incinunted 
that  it  can  be  just  to  punish  a  want  of  complaisance,  by  an  act 
of  laidess  outrage  and  arbitrary  powert    Does  the  British 
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ititutieii,  mj  lords,  know  of.  such  oflences  or  does  it  warrant 
tUs  species  of  tyrannical  reprisal  1  And,  my  lords,  if  the  injus* 
tica  of  such  is  without  defence,  what  argument  can  be  offered 
in  support  of  its  prudence  or  policy  t  It  was  once  the  calamity 
of  England  to  have  such  an  experiment  made  by  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  last  of  that  unhappy  race  because  of  such  ex- 
periments.  The  several  corporations  of  that  country  were  sfript 
of  their  charters :  and  what  was  the  consequence  1  I  need  hot 
state  them ;  they  are  notorious ;  yet,  my  lords,  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  willing  to  relinquidi  what  he  had  so  weakly  and 
wickedly  undertaken;  but  there  is  a  time  when  concession 
oones  too  late  to  restore  either  public  quiet,  or  public  confidence; 
and  when  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an  acknowledgment 
of  injustice ;  when  the  people  must  see,  that  it  is  only  the  scr^n 
behind  which  oppresNon  changes  her  attack,  from  force  to  fraud, 
from  the  battery  to  the  mine.  See  then,  my  k>rds,  how  such  a 
measure  comes  recommended ;  its  principle  injustice,  its  motive 
vengeance,  its  adoption  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  a  tyrant, 
or  the  example  of  a  revolution. 

My  kxtis,  'the  learned  counsel  has  made  another  observation 
which  I  cannot  pan  without  remark ;  it  is  the  last  with  which  I 
shall  trouble  you.  He  says,  the  commons  may  apply  to  the  law, 
and  bring  an  information  in  quo  warranto  against  Mr.  James, 
though  you  should  give  him  your  approbation ;  that  is,  my  lords, 
your  judgment  does  not  bind  the  right,  it  only  decides  the  posses- 
sioQ  of  the  office.    To  this  I  answer,  that  in  this  case,  to  decide 

00  the  posession  is,  in  fact,  to  decide  the  contest ;  and  I  found 
that  answer  on  the  high  authority  of  the  noble  lord,  who  was 
pleased  to  say,  that  **  when  the  city  had  spent  three  years  in 
the  king's  bench,  she  would  probably  grow  sick  of  the  contest*** 

1  was  not  surprised,  my  lords,  to  hear  an  exprestdon  of  that  re- 
gret which  must  arise  in  every  worthy  mind ;  and  I  am  sure  the 
ttobie  lord  sincerely  felt  at  the  distress  of  a  people  reduced  to 
defend  those  rights  which  ought  never  to  have  been  attacked,  and 
to  de£end  them  in  a  way  by  which  they  could  not  possibly  succeed* 
The  truth  is,  as  the  noble  k>rd  has  stoted,  the  time  of  Mr.  James's 
OHsyoralty  would  expire  in  a  year,  and  the  questk>n  of  law  could 
not  be  terminated  in  three ;  the  present  contest,  therefore,  can- 
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not  be  decided  by  law.  How  then,  my  lords,  is  it  to  be  de> 
cided  T  Are  the  people  to  submit  tamely  to  oppressioDy  or  are 
tbey  to  stm^le  for  their  liberties  t  I  tnistt  my  lords»  you  will 
think  they  have  not  done  any  thing  so  culpable  as  can  justi^ 
the  driving  them  to  so  calamitous  a  necessity ;  for  fatal  must  that 
struggle  be,  in  whatsoever  country  it  shall  happen,  in  which  the 
liberties  of  a  people  can  find  no  safety  but  in  the  eflbrts  of  vin* 
dictive  virtue;  fatal  to  all  parties,  whatsoever  may  be  the 
event  But,  my  l<»i)s,  I  feel  this  to  be  a  topic  on  which  it  is 
neither  my  province  nor  my  wish  to  expatiate,  and  I  leave  it 
the  more  willingly,  because  I  know  that  I  have  already  tres* 
passed  very  long  upon  your  patience,  and  also,  because  I  cannot 
relinquish  a  hope,  that  the  decision  of  your  lordships  this  day 
will  be  such  as  shall  restore  the  tranquillity  of  the  public  mindt 
the  mutual  omfidence  between  the  government  and  the  people, 
and  make  it  unnecessary  for  any  man  to  pursue  so  painful  a 
subject 

The  lord  UeulenatU  and  prhg  council  cot^rmei  the  dediom  of 
Qmconwwm^in  il» ponon rf iddBninm Ibmuom^ for kr^ 
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Mb.  Onuuv^Whild  I  reflect  that  the  motioD  I  am  now  going 
to  make  k  of  the  utmoit  importance  to  the  hoDoar»and  even  ex- 
kteoce  of  thk  hooiei  and  that  I  have  given  Aill  notice  of  my  inten* 
tioot  I  am  much  lorpriaed  at  the  little  regard  that  seema  intended 
lobe  paid  (o  it»  as  is  manifest  firom  the  cmptine«  of  those  benches 
— Tbkf  sir,  is  not  a  question  of  party ;  I  never  did,  nor  ever  will 
attach  myself  (o  party ;  and  though  I  meap  to  move  the  resolu- 
tioo  from  this  ade  o^  the  house,  yet  it  concerns  both  sides  equally  i 
it  goes  to  assert  the  privilq;es  of  the  people  of  Ireland  represent* 
ad  in  this  house  of  commons ;  and  I  say  every  party,  and  every 
description  of  men  m  this  house  is  equsdly  concerned  in  support* 
ing  it  I  say  it  is  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  the  commons  of 
Ireland  to  originate  and  frame  money  bills  in  such  manner  as  they 
shall  think  proper;  and  the  resolution  I  intend  to  propose  is  only 
to  vindicate  this  privilege  from  the  encroachments  of  a  neigh* 
bottring  assembly,  which  has  lately,  by  certain  resolutions,  inva- 
ded this  right,  this  palladium  of  the  constitution,  which  I  trust 
every  man  in  the  house  will  think  himself  bound  to  defend. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  constitution  of  Ireland  is  so  young, 
that  I  need  not  go  back  to  a  very  remote  period,  to  prove  that 
the  exclusive  right  of  originating  and  framing  money  bills  has 
always  resided  in  this  house ;  but  for  thirty  years  back  it  cer- 
tainly has ;  and  in  England,  from  whence  we  derived  our  oonsti* 
tutMNi,  it  alwap  has  been  the  practice.  The  peers  and  the 
crown  posMss  an  undoubted  right  of  rejecting  such  bills  intoiof 
but  in  tlie  commons  alone  resides  the  power  of  originating  or 
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framing  them ;  the  very  Biode  of  giving  the  royal  asKnt  to  such 
bilb  demonstrates  that  the  OMnmons  alone  are  the  source  from 
which  they  flow.  His  majesty  thanks  Us  frdthfiil  comnioD8»  ac* 
cepts  their  benevolence,  and  wills  it  to  be  so;  and  this  mode  ob» 
tains  both  in  Britain  and  here.  To  whom  should  the  people  of 
Ireland  look  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  for  the  encouragement 
of  arts,  for  the  promoti<ni  of  coomierce,  but  to  their  representa- 
tives  in  this  house  T  What  powerful  engine  has  this  house*  by 
which  it  can  obtain  the  redress  of  grievances,  the  encouragement 
of  arts,  or  the  promotion  of  comlkierce,  but  by  including  those  ob- 
jects in  the  bill  of  supply  T  And  if  the  right  be  once  given  up, 
or  wrested  from  the  commons,  they  cease  to  be  the  patrons  and 
representatives  of  the  people ;  another  assembly  will  assume 
that  power,  and  the  people,  will  learn  to  kx>k  for  that  encourage- 
ment and  support  from  the  aristocratic,  which  they  now  receive 
from  the  democratic  branch  of  the  state ;  and  this  house  will  be- 
come a  very  cypher,  and  its  members,  instead  of  possessing  the 
power  of  encouraging  arts,  rewarding  merit,  or,  in  a  wofd, 
of  serving  the  country,  will  become  the  humble  soliciton  of 
another  assembly. 

From  the  reign  of  Henqr  the  third,  the  power  of  anneiing  the 
redress  of  grievances  to  money  bills  has  been  the'  constitutioiial 
privilege  of  the  commons  of  England ;  the  practice  of  insertiog 
such  clauses  as  the  commons  have  deemed  proper,  has  obtained 
in  Ireland  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and,  to  any  person  acquaint- 
ed with  our  constitution,  must,  at  the  slightest  view,  appear  to  be 
their  inherent  right:  I  cannot  therefore  suppose  this  bouse  will 
be  silent  when  this  privilege  is  invaded  by  another  assembly ;  no 
man  entertains  a  higher  opinion  of  that  assembly  than  I  do^  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  so  great  is  their  krdship's  wisdom,  that  whea 
this  matter  is  duly  considered  by  them,  they  will  see  the  impro- 
priety of  two  resolutions  which  appear  upon  their  joumab  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  present  month,  to  this  eflect,  <"  That 
all  grants  made  to  private  manufacturers  ought  to  be  made  in 
separate  acts,  and  that  enacting  clauses  in  bills  of  supply,  the 
matter  of  which  b  foreign  to  the  bill,  »  unparliamentary,  and 
tends  to  destroy  the  comtitution  of  this  kingdom.'*  That  the  il- 
lustrious  assembly  to  which  I  allude  has  passed  such  a  resolutioii 
is  notorious,  and  cannot  be  denied;  it  is  inserted  in  their  joumak, 
«nd  has  been  seen  by  many  members  of  this  house :  the  fixmality 
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tberelbre  of  appointiiig  a  committee  to  inspect  their  lordships' 
joamab  is  nnnecesniry,  and  all  that  remains  for  the  commons  is 
to  vindicate  their  own  privileges  hy  a  mild  and  temperate  reso* 
liitioo  which  I  shall  propose  to  the  house ;  for  even  admitting  that 
aometimes  a  house  of  commons  has  erred  in  making  improper 
grants,  we  should  rather  reform  ourselves,  and  determine  not  to 
err  again,  than  submit  to  have  a  nnonitor  over  us. 

If  I  was  addressing  a  house  of  commons  the  most  virtuous  or 
the  most  corrupt,  I  should  expect  to  be  supported  in  this  measure ; 
fi>r  I  would  say  to  a  virtuous  house  of  OMnmons,  the  privilege  <^ 
originating  and  framing  money  bills  is  the  palladium  of  your  lib- 
erty, the  great  engine  to  restrain  oppression,  to  redress  grievan* 
CCS,  or  to  encourage  merit  I  would  say  to  a  corrupt  house  of 
coounons,  it  is  the  palladium  of  your  corruption,  the  security  of 
the  wages  of  your  venality,  the  means  by  which  you  may  obtain 
the  reward  of  your  prostitution ;  or  if  I  was  addressing  a  house 
containing  both  descriptions,  both  kinds  of  argument  would  be 
applicable.  But  to  the  house  before  which  I  stand,  surely  the 
arguments  which  I  have  first  used,  the  arguments  of  virtue  and 
of  honour  will  be  sufficient ;  to  them  therefore  I  shall  trusL 

I  hunent  that  a  learned  and  right  honourable  member,  with 
whom  I  once  had  the  happiness  of  living  on  terms  of  friendship, 
»  now  absent  J  because  I  think  I  might  rely  upon  his  supporting 
the  resolution  I  intend  to  propose ;  that  support  would  perhaps 
renew  the  intercourse  of  our  friendship,  whi^  has  lately  been  in* 
terrupted  And  I  must  beg  the  bdulgence  of  the  house  to  say, 
that  that  friendship  was  on  the  footing  of  perfect  equality,  not 
imposed  by  obligation  on  the  one  side,  or  bound  by  gratitude  on 
the  other ;  for  I  thank  God,  when  that  friendship  commenced  I 
was  above  receiving  obligation  from  any  man,  and  therefore  our 
friendship,  as  it  was  more  pure  and  disinterested,  as  it  depended 
oo  a  sympathy  of  minds  and  a  congeniality  of  sentiments,  I 
tmsled  would  have  endured  the  longer.  I  think  myself  bound 
to  make  this  public  declaration,  as  it  has  gone  forth  from  this 
house,  that  I  am  a  man  of  ingratitude ;  and  to  declare,  that  for 
any  diflerence  of  opinion  with  my  learned  and  right  honourable 
friend  I  cannot  be  taxed  with  ingratitude ;  for  that  I  never  re* 
oeived  any  obligation  from  him,  but  lived  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality,  save  only  so  far  as  his  great  talents  and  eruditioii  out* 
went  mine. 
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I  GonfeiB  nqr  oUigatioik  to  the  home  tor  this  bdulgenoe  of 
qpeakmg  a  few  words  ibreign  to  the  debate,  but  which  eyeiy 
man  most  think  I  owed  to  my  own  character;  and  that  I  may 
detain  gentleineD  no  longer,  I  shall  briefly  OMve : 

**  That  it  is  the  sole  and  undoubted  privilege  of  the  **^'"*"'*^'^ 
of  Ireland  to  originate  all  bills  of  supply  and  grants  of  poblic 
money,  in  sach  manner  and  with  sach  danses  asthey  diall  think 
proper*** 
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Mr*  CuimAir  said  he  hoped  he  migbt'say  a  few  words  on  this 
great  subject,  without  disturbing  the  sleep  of  any  right  honour* 
able  member,  (the  attorney  general  having  fallen  asleep  on  his 
seat,)  and  yet,  perhaps,  added  he,  I  ought  rather  to  envy,  than 
bhme  the  tranquillity  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman.    I  do 
not  feel  myself  so  happily  tempered,  as  to  be  lulled  to  repose  by 
the  storms  that  shake  the  land.    If  they  invite  rest  to  any,  that 
rest  ought  not  to  be  lavished  on  the  guilty  spirit    He  said,  he 
oeter  more  strongly  felt  the  necessity  of  a  perfect  union  with 
Britab,  of  standing  or  falling  with  her  in  fortune  and  constitution, 
than  on  this  occasion.    She  was  the  parent,  the  archetype  of 
Irish  liberty,  which  die  had  preserved  inviolate  in  its  grand 
points,  while  among  us  it  has  been  violated  and  debased.    He 
then  called  upon  the  house  to  consider  the  trust  reposed  in  them, 
as  the  great  inquest  of  the  people.    He  respected  judges  highly ; 
they  ought  to  be  respected,  and  feel  their  dignity  and  freedom 
from  reprehension,  while  they  did  what  judges  ought  to  do ;  but 
tfieir  station  should  not  screen  them,  when  they  passed  the 
Emit  of  their  duty. 

Whether  they  did,  or  not,  was  the  question  T  The  boose  was 
the  judge  of  those  judges;  and  it  would  betray  the  people  to 
tyranny,  and  abdicate  their  representation,  if  they  did  not  act 
with  probity  and  firmness. 

In  their  proceedings  against  Retlly  be  thought  they  had  trans- 
gressed the  law,  and  made  a  precedent  which,  while  it  remained, 
was  subverrive  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and,  of  course,  of  liberty. 
He  regarded  the  constitution,  be  regarded  the  jndgesi  three  of 
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that  court  at  least,  and  for  their  sakes  he  would  endeavour  to 
undo  what  they  had  done. 

The  question  was,  whether  that  court  had  really  punished 
their  own  officer  for  a  real  contempt ;  or  whether  it  had  abused 
that  power,  for  the  illegal  end  of  punishing  a  supposed  offiaioe 
against  the  state,  by  a  summary  proceeding,  without  a  trial  by 
jury? 

He  said  the  question  was  plain,  whether  as  a  point  of  consti- 
tution, or  as  of  law;  as  the  former,  it  is  plain  and  obvious ;  hot 
he  would  first  consider  it  in  the  former  view.  When  he  felt  the 
constitution  rocking  over  his  head,  his  first  anxiety  was  to  ex- 
plore the  foundation^  to  see  if  the  great  arches  that  supported 
the  fabrick  had  fallen  in ;  but  he  found  them  firm,  on  the  solid 
and  massy  principle  of  common  law.  He  then  observed,  that 
the  principle  of  legal  liberty  was,  that  ofience  and  trial  and 
punishment  should  be  fixed ;  it  was  seve ;  it  was  Magna  CkartAi 
a  trial  by  jury  as  to  fact — an  appeal  from  judges  as  to  law. 

He  admitted  attachment  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  as 
founded  in  necessity,  for  the  support  of  courts,  in  administering 
justice,  by  a  sununary  control  over  their  officers  acting  under 
them. 

But  the  necessity  that  gave  rise  to  it  was  also  the  limit  If  it 
was  entered  farther,  it  would  extend  to  all  criminal  cases  not 
capital,  and  in  the  room  of  a  jury,  crimes  would  be  created  by  a 
judge, — tbe  party  accused  by  him,  found  guilty  by  him,  puni^^ied 
by  the  utter  loss  of  his  liberty  and  property  for  life,  by  indefinite 
fine  and  imprisonment,  without  remedy  or  appeal  If  he  did  noC 
answer,  he  was  guilty ;  even  if  he  did,  the  court  might  think  or 
say  it  thought  the  answer  evasive,  and  so  convict  him  for  inife> 
puted  prevarication. 

The  power  of  attachment,  he  said,  was  wisely  confined  by  the 
British  hws,  and  practised  within^  that  limit  The  crown  law- 
yers had  not  produced  a  single  case,  where  the  KingVbench  in 
England  had  gone  beyond  it  They  had  ranged  through  the 
annab  of  history ;  through  every  reign  of  folly,  and  of  bkiod ; 
through  the  proud  domination  of  the  Tudors,  and  the  blockhead 
despotism  of  the  Stuarts,  without  finding  a  single  c4Me  to  support 
their  doctrine.  He  considered  the  office  of  sheriff  as  judicial  and 
ministeriaL  He  said  Reilly's  offence  did  not  foil  within  any  sum- 
mary  cootrol,  in  either  capacity.    It  was  not  a  judkial  act ;  in 
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WM  not  colore  q/kiL  An  act  colors  oj^EcJi  must  either  be  an  act 
done  by  the  actual  exercite  of  an  abused  or  usurped  authority, 
neither  of  which  could  it  be  called ;  for  where  the  sheriff  sum- 
nonses  his  county,  he  does  it  by  coounand,  by  authority,  under 
pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment  to  those  who  disobey. 

Was  the  appointment  of  a  meeting  any  such  active  exertion  of 
authority?  Did  any  man  suppose  he  was  obliged  to  attend t 
That  he  would  be  fined,  if  he  refused  to  attend  T  No.  Did  the 
sheriff  hold  out  any  such  colourable  authority  ?  Clearly  not 
The  contrary  : — He  explained  the  purpose  of  the  intended  meet* 
ing :  he  stated  at  whose  instance  he  appointed  such  meeting,  and 
tbeceby  showed  to  every  man  in  his  senses,  that  he  was  not  af- 
fecting  to  convene  them  by  colour  of  any  compulsive  authority. 

If  then  there  was  any  guilt  in  the  sheriff  *8  conduct,  it  was  not 
punishable  by  attachment  They  who  argued  from  its  enormity, 
were  guilty  of  a  shabby  attempt  to  mislead  men  from  the  qne^ 
tion,  which  was  not,  whether  he  ought  to  be  punished  at  all ;  but 
whether  he  had  been  punished  according  to  law  ? 

You  have  heard  no  man  adduce  a  single  case  to  support  their 
asertion ;  but  we  have  the  uniform  practice  of  the  King's-beoch 
in  England  in  our  favour ;  the  uniform  practice,  both  there  and 
here,  during  these  last  years.  Had  they  not  meetings  there  and 
here?  Was  not  the  crown  receiving  petitions  and  addresses 
fftmi  such  assemblies  t — Why,  during  that  time,  no  motion  for  an 
attachment  in  either  kingdom  ? 

If  an  English  attorney  general  had  attempted  such  a  daring 
outrage  on  public  liberty  and  law,  he  must  have  found  some 
friend  to  warn  him  not  to  debase  the  court,  and  make  it  appear 
to  all  mankind  as  the  odious  engine  of  arbitrary  power ;  not  to 
put  it  into  so  unnatural  a  situation,  as  that  of  standing  between 
the  people  and  the  croivn,  or  between  the  people  and  their  re- 
presentatives. 

He  would  warn  him  not  to  bring  public  hatred  on  the  govern* 
nent,  by  the  adoption  of  illegal  prosecution ;  that  if  he  showed 
himself  afraid  of  proceeding  against  oflendcrs  by  the  ordinary 
node,  then  offenders  would  be  exalted  by  arbitrary  penecution 
of  them ;  they  would  become  suflering  patriots,  from  being  mere 
petty  oflfenders ;  their  cries  would  become  popular.  He  would  be 
warned  how  he  led  the  court  into  an  illegality,  which  the  com- 
mons could  never  endure :  that  no  honest  representative  could 
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sacrifice  his  fame  and  his  duty,  by  votiiig  in  support  of  a 
ing  subversive  of  liberty ;  that  he  would  shrink  Irom  the  reproach 
of  the  most  insignificant  of  his  coostitnents*  if  that  constituent 
could  say  tohim,'whenthottsawest  the  thief  of  the  coostitatioa» 
thou  consentedst  unto  him.* 

Such  would  be  the  motioD  suggested  to  an  English  attorney 
general,  and  accordingly  we  find  no  instance  of  his  ever  ven- 
turing on  such  a  measure. 

Without  case  then,  or  precedent,  or  principle,  what  is  the 
support  of  such  a  conduct  her^  1  The  distinction  of  a  judge  f 
And  what  is  that  distinction  7  'tis  different  in  difierent  men;  His 
different  in  the  same  man  at  difierent  times; — *tiB  the  felly  of  a 
fool  and  thefear  of  a  coward; — ^'tis  theinfamy  of  the  young,  and 
the  dotage  of  age ;  in  the  best  man  it  is  very  weakness  that  hu* 
man  nature  is  subject  to»  and  in  the  worst,  it  is  very  vice.  WiU 
you  then  tell  the  people  that  you  have  chose  this  gkrioos 
distinction  in  the  place  of  fixed  laws,  offisnces,  and  fixed  puB* 
iahment,  and  in  the  place  of  that  great  barrier  between  the  pre- 
rogative and  the  people — a  trial  by  jury* 

But  'tis  objected  that  the  resolution  is  a  censure  on  the  judgeib 
and  a  charge  of  cormptkm* — ^I  deny  it,  and  I  appeal  to  your 
own  acts. 

He  then  called  to  the  clerk,  who  read  b<om  the  journals  a 
vote  of  censure  passed  upon  Mr*  Justice  Robinson,  for  imposiag 
a  fine  illegally  in  a  county  when  on  circuit,  without  view  or 
evidence. — ^Was  their  resolution  founded  on  any  corruption  of 
that  judge  t  No ;  you  would,  if  S0|  have  addrcaned  to  remove 
hioL  I  called  for  the  resolution,  therefore,  not  to  chai|;e  faia 
with  guilt;  I  am  persuaded  he  acted  merely  through  error; 
but  to  vindicate  him,  to  vindicate  you,  and  to  exhort  yon  to 
be  consistent  Yon  thought  a  much  smaller  violation  of  law  was 
deserving  your  reprobation. — Do  not  abandon  yourselves  and 
your  country  to  slavery,  by  suflering  so  much  a  grosser  and  more 
dai^erous  tramgresrioo  of  the  constitution  to  become  a  preoe* 
dent  for  ever*  In  teademes  even  to  the  judges,  interpose. 
Their  regret,  which  I  am  sure  they  now  feel  on  reflection,  can* 
not  undo  what  they  have  done ;  their  hands  cannot  wash  away 
what  is  written  in  their  reoyds ;  but  you  may  repair  iriiatevnr 
has  been  injured :  if  your  friend  had  unwillingly  plunged  a  dag* 
ger  into  the  breast  of  a  stranger,  would  you  prove  his  innorence 
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by  kttiiig  the  victtm  bleed  to  death?  The  constitutiDQ  has 
been  wounded  deeply,  but  I  am  penaaded  innocently ;  'tis  you 
only,  who,  j>y  neglecting  to  interpose,  can  make  the  consequen- 
ces fatal,  and  the  wound  ripen  mto  murder. 

I  would  wish,  I  own,  that  the  liberty  of  Ireland  should  be 
supported  by  her  own  children ;  but  if  she  is  scorned  and  reject* 
ad  by  them  when  her  all  is  at  stake,  I  will  implore  the  assistance 
e?en  of  two  strangers ;  I  will  call  on  the  right  honourable  se- 
cretary to  support  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution. 
Let  him  not  render  his  administration  odious  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  by  applying  his  influence  in  this  house  to  the  ruin  of 
their  personal  freedom.  Let  him  not  give  a  pretence  to  the 
esiemies  of  his  friend  in  a  sister  country,  to  say  that  the  son  of 
tbe  illustrious  Chatham  is  disgracing  the  memory  of  his  great  fa- 
tber ;  that  the  trophies  of  his  Irish  administration  are  the  intro* 
dsiction  of  an  inquisition  among  us,  and  extinction  of  a  trial  by 
jary ;  let  them  not  say  that  the  pulse  of  the  constitution  beats 
only  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  but  that  it  is  dead  in  the  extre- 
mities. He  concluded  with  declaring  his  hearty  concurrence  to 
tbe  resolution  proposed. 

The  attorney  general,  (Fitzgibbon,)  in  a  spoech  of  much  per- 
noaUty,  opposed  Mr.  Currants  motion. 

Mr.  Curran,  in  reply,  thanked  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
tor  restoring  him  to  his  good  humour,  and  for  having,  with  great 
liberality  and  parliamentary  decency,  answered  his  arguments 
with  personality !  Some  expressions  could  not  heat  him,  when  com- 
ing from  persons  of  a  certain  distinction.  He  would  not  interrupt 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  in  the  fifth  repetition  of  his 
speech.  He  w&uld  prevent  his  arguments,  by  telling  him,  he  had 
not  in  one  instance  alluded  to  Mr.  Reilly.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  said,  he  had  declared  the  judges  guilty ;  but  he  had 
tftid  no  such  thing.  He  said,  if  any  judge  was  to  act  in  the 
manner  he  mentioned,  it  would  be  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  house  of 
commons  had  no  right  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  judges ;  if 
to,  he  would  ask  the  learned  serjeant,  why  he  sat  in  that  chair  ? 
be  would  ask  why  the  resolution  had  been  just  read  from  the 
joumab  T^^The  gentleman  had  called  him  a  babbler ;  he  could 
not  think  that  was  meant  as  a  disgrace ;  because  in  another  par- 
liament, before  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  house,  but 
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when  he  was  in  the  galleiy,  he  had  heard  a  young  lawyer  named 
Babbler.    He  did  not  recollect  that  there  were  sponeors  at  the 
baptismal  font»  nor  #a8  there  any  occasion^  as  the  infant  had 
promiied  and  vowed  so  many  things  in  Us  own  name.    Indeed 
he  found  it  difficult  to  reply,  for  he  was  not  accustomed  to  pro- 
nounce pan^yric  upon  himself;  he  did  not  well  know  how  to  do 
it;  but  since  he  could  not  tell  them  what  he  was,  he  could  tell 
them  what  he  was  not     He  was  not  a  man  whose  respect  in 
person  and  character  depended  upon  the  importance  of  his 
office ;  he  was  not  a  young  man  who  thrust  himself  into  the 
foreground  of  a  picture  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  a  better 
figure ;  be  was  not  a  man  who  replied  with  invective  when 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  argument ;  he  was  not  a  man  who 
denied  the  necessity  of  a.  parliamentary  refi)nn  at  the  time  be 
proved  the  expediency  of  it,  by  reviling  his  own  constituents,  the 
parish  clerk,  the  sexton,  and  grave-digger ;  and  if  there  was  any 
man  who  could  apply  what  he  was  not  to  himself,  he  left  him  to 
think  of  it  in  the  committee,  and  to  contemplate  upon  it  when 
he  went  home. 
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Mml  Ccnuuir. — I  can  easflj  excuse  some  iocoDnstenceiiii  tbe 
conduct  of  the  right  honourable  secretaiy,  fiir  some  accidents 
hare  befaUen  him  ;  when  we  met  bat,  he  desired  us  to  adjourn 
tor  three  weeks;  we  did  so ;  and  now  he  wants  above  a  fortnight 
more.  But  will  that  help  forward  the  business  before  the  house  t 
wiD  it  expedite  the  progress  of  a  bill,  to  say,  let  us  wait  tiy  the 
packet  comes  in  from  England,  and  perhaps  we  shall  have  lome 
news  about  the  propositions.  Did  the  British  minister  act  in  this 
manner t  no;  when  he  postponed  from  time  to  time  the  cpn« 
tideration  of  the  propositions,  he  did  not  postpone  the  other 
business  of  the  house :  he  did  not  say,  let  it  wait  till  the  packet 
comes  from  Dublin.  This  the  Irish  minister  is  forced  to  do:  I  say 
(breed,  ibr  I  am  sure  it  is  not  his  inclination;  it  must  distress 
him  greatly ;  and  I  sincerely  feel  for  and  pity  his  distress. 

When  we  had  tbe  eleven  propositions  before  us,  we  were 
charnied  with  them.  Why  t  because  we  did  not  understand  them. 
Tes,  die  endearing  word,  reciprocity,  rang  at  every  comer  of  the 
streets.  We  then  thought  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
laid  the  propositions  before  us  by  authority :  but  the  English 
minister  reprobates  them  as  soon  as  they  get  to  England,  and  the 
whole  nation  reprobates  them :  thus,  on  one  hand.  We  must  con- 
clude the  Engfish  minister  telb  the  Irish  minister  to  propose  an  ad- 
JQstment ;  and,  when  it  goes  back,  alters  every  part ;  or  that  the 
Irish  minister  proposed  it  without  any  authority  at  all    I  am 
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inclined  to  believe  the  latter ;  for  it  would  add  to  the  gentlemanli 
distress  to  suppose  the  former. 

Now  let  us  mark  another  inconsistency  ipto  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  is  driven,  no  doubt  against  bis  will  Time 
to  deliberate  was  refused  us,  when  we  had  something  to  deliber* 
ate  upon ;  and  now,  when  we  are  told  we  have  nothing  before 
us  to  consider,  we  are  to  have  a  fortnight's  recess  to  enable  as  to 
think  about  nothing.  And  time  indeed  it  will  take,  before  we 
can  think  to  any  purpose*  It  will  take  time  for  the  propositioiis 
to  go  through,  and  perhaps  to  be  again  altered  in  the  house  of 
lords.  It  will  take  time  for  them  to  be  reconsidered  in  the  Bri- 
tish  commons.  It  will  take  time  for  them  to  come  over  here. 
It  will  take  time  ibr  us  to  consider  them,  though  that  time  is 
likely  to  be  very  short  It  will  take  time  to  send  them  back  to 
England.  It  will  take  time  for  them  to  be  returned  to  us  again ; 
and  then  time  will  be  required  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

But  a  rumour  hath  gone  abroad  of  a  studied  design  to  delay 
the  discussion  of  this  business  until  there  shall  be  no  members  in 
town.  But  away  with  such  a  suspicion ;  I  think  too  honourable 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman :  but  yet' I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  him  say,  there  is  not  even  an  idea  of  the  base  design  of 
forcing  them  down  our  throats. 

Mr.  Secretary  Orde  moved,  that  the  house  do  adjourn  to 
Tuesday  se'nnight. 

Mr.  Curran. — Sir,  the  adjournment  proposed  is  disgraceful  to 
parliament,  and  disgraceful  to  the  nation.  I  must  explain  myself 
by  stiting  a  few  facts,  though  they  relate  to  a  subject  Uutt  I 
own  I  cannot  approach  but  with  reluctance.  The  right  hoooor* 
able  gentleman  early  in  the  session  produced  a  set  of  propositiooi 
which  he  was  authorised  to  present  to  us  as  a  qrstem  of  final 
and  permanent  commercial  adjustment  between  Uie  two  kuig- 
doms.  As  a  compensation  for  the  expected  advantages  of  tlm 
system,  we  were  called  upon  to  impose  140,000L  a  year  on  this 
exhausted  country.  Unequal  to  our  strength,  and  enonnoos  at 
the  burden  was,  we  submitted;  we  were  willing  to  strain  every 
nerve  in  the  common  cause,  and  to  stand  or  (all  with  Ihe  late  of 
the  British  empire. 

But  what  is  the  event  T  I  feel  how  much  beneath  us  it  would 
be  to  attend  to  the  unauthenticated  rumours  of  what  may  be  mid 
or  done  in  another  kingdom ;  but  it  would  be  a  ridiculous  aflecta* 
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« 

titm  in  OS  not  to  kwm  tl»t  the  right  booourable  gentleniaii'f 
lyitefli  has  been  reprobated  bj  thoie  ancler  wboae  authority 
he  was  sapposed  to  act,  and  that  he  himself  has  been  deserted 
and  disavowed.  I  caimot*  Cmt  mj  own  part«  but  pity  the  calan»> 
ity  of  a  maa  who  is  exposed  to  the  cootempt  of  the  countries  as 
an  egregious  dope,  or  to  their  indignatioD  as  a  gross  impostor ; 
far  even  he  himself  now  abandons  every  hope  of  those  pro* 
positions  returning  to  this  house  m  the  form  they  left  it  On 
the  contrary,  he  now  only  hopes  that  he  may  be  able  to 
bring  something  forward  that  may  deserve  our  approbation 
on  some  future  day*  He  requests  an  adjournment  for  ten  days, 
and  he  promises  that  he  wiO  give  a  week's  notice,  when  the  yet 
undiscovered  something  is  to  be  proposed,  which  something 
be  promises  riiaU  be  agreeable  to  this  nation,  and  authoriwd  by 
file  English  minister.  On  what  his  confidence  of  this  is  ibund- 
ed  I  know  not,  unless  he  argues,  that  because  he  has  been  dis- 
avowed and  exposed  in  his  past  conduct  by  hisempbyers,  he  may 
rely  on  their  supporting  him  in  future. 

Bat  however  the  right  honourable  gentleman  may  fail  in  draw- 
ing inatruction  from  experience  or  calamity,  we  ought  to  be  more 
wise ;  we  riiould  learn  caution  from  disappointment  We  relied 
on  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  assurances — we  found  them 
bliacsoos :  we  have  oppressed  the  people  with  a  load  of  taxes, 
as  a  compensation  for  a  commercial  adjustment ;  we  have  not  got 
that  adjustment :  we  confided  in  our  sidll  in  negociation,  and  we 
are  tendered  ridicufous  by  that  confidence.  We  kioked  abroad 
far  the  resources  of  Irish  commerce,  and  we  find  that  they  aro 
lo  be  nought  for  only  at  home,  in  the  industry  of  the  people,  in 
the  hontsty  of  parliament,  and  in  our  learning  that  negociatXNi 
must  ineritably  bring  deriskm  on  ourselves,  and  ruin  on  our  con* 
stituenCs.  But  you  are  called  on  to  depend  on  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman^  regard  for  his  own  reputation :  when  the  inter* 
est  of  the  people  is  at  stake,  can  we  be  honest  m  roposing  on 
SD  despicable  a  security  t  Suppose  this  great  pledge  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  character  should  chance  to  become  for- 
Mled,  where  will  you  fook  for  it  T  When  be  sails  for  En^^nd, 
is  it  too  brge  to  carry  with  him  t  Or,  if  you  would  discover  in 
what  parid)  of  Great  Britain  it  may  be  found,  will  the  sacrifice 
be  an  atonement  to  the  people,  who  have  already  been  betrayed 
by  trusting  to  so  contemptible  a  pledge  T    See  then  what  we  do 
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b J  consenting  to  this  short  adjoaminent :  we  have  been  obscured 
already,  and  we  neglect  every  other  duty,  in  order  to  solicit  a 
repetition  of  that  abuse.  If  this  something  should  arrive  at  all, 
it  will  be  proposed  when  the  business  of  the  country  will  engage 
every  county  member  at  the  assizes :  for  as  to  his  week's  notice^ 
it  either  cannot  reach  him  in  time,  or,  if  it  should,  he  cannot  poip 
sibly  obey  it  Is  it  then  our  wish  to  have  a  new  subject  of  such 
moment,  as  a  contract  that  is  to  bind  us  for  ever,  concluded  m 
half  a  house,  and  without  a  single  representative  for  a  county  in 
the  number?  Is  it  wise  to  trust  to  half  the  house  in  a  negocia* 
tion  in  which  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  has  been  already  defeat* 
ed  I  But  what  b  the  necessity  that  induces  us  to  acquiesce  in  a 
measure  of  so  much  danger  and  disgrace  1  Is  this  nation  brought 
to  so  abject  a  condition  by  her  representatives,  as  to  have  no  re* 
fuge  from  ruin  but  in  the  immediate  assistance  of  Great  Britain  f 
Sir,  I  do  not  so  far  despair  of  the  public  weal :  oppressed  as  we 
were,  we  found  a  resource  for  our  constitution  in  the  spirit  of 
the  people ;  abused  as  we  now  find  ourselves,  our  commerce  can- 
not fail  of  a  resource  in  our  virtue  and  industry,  if  we  do  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  those  great  and  intallihle 
resources,  by  a  silly  hope  from  negociation,  for  which  we  are  not 
adapted,  and  in  which  we  can  never  succeed.  And  if  this  great 
hope  still  is  left,  why  fill  the  public  mind  with  alarm  and  dismay ! 
Shall  we  teach  the  people  to  think,  that  something  instantly 
must  be  done,  to  save  diem  from  destruction  T  Suppose  that 
something  should  not,  cannot  be  done,  may  not  the  attempt,  in- 
stead  of  uniting  the  two  countries,  involve  them  in  the  cooae- 
quenccs  of  discord  and  dissension?  But,  if  your  compliance  with 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  requisition  does  not  fink  the 
people  into  despair  of  their 'own  ntuation,  does  it  not  expoee  Ait 
honour  and  integrity  of  thb  house  to  suspicion  and  distrust  t  For 
what  can  they  suppose  we  intend  by  this  delay?  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  may  find  it  worth  his  while  to  secure  the 
continuance  in  his  office  by  an  expedient,  however  temporary 
and  ineffectual  ?  but,  sir,  if  we  are  supposed  to  concur  in  such 
a  design,  our  character  is  gone  with  the  people ;  for,  if  we  are 
honest,  it  can  be  of  no  moment  to  us  whether  this  secretary  or 
that  minister  sBail  continue  in  office  or  not  I  know  it  has  been 
rumored  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  may  take  advan- 
tage of  a  thin  house,  to  impose  upon  this  country  the  new  set  of 
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wtobtiopi  that  have  pMcd  the  mmmoiw  of  Great  Britain*  Sir* 
1  do  not  Mispect  anj  tiieh  thing,  nor  would  I  encourage  such  a 
gnMsdlcM  apprebemioo.  Sir,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  eaij 
to  find  a  OMin  who  would  stand  within  the  low*water  mark  of  eor 
riiore,  and  read  some  of  those  resolutions  above  his  breath,  with- 
OQt  feeling  some  uneasbess  for  his  personal  safety ;  neither  can  I 
think,  if  a  foreign  usurpation  should  eome  crested  to  our  bar, 
and  demand  from  the  treachery  of  this'house  a  surrender  of  that 
constitution  which  has  been  established  by  the  virtue  of  the  na* 
tkin,  that  we  would  answer  such  a  requisition  by  words. 

But,  sir,  though  the  people  should  not  apprdiend  such  extreme 
perfidy  from  us,  they  will  be  justly  alarmed  if  they  see  us  acting 
with  needless  precipitation;  after  what  is  past,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  not  meeting  with  the  most  favourable  interpretations 
of  our  conduct 

On  great  subjects,  the  magnitude  of  the  ideas  to  be  compared, 
may  cause  sooM  confusion  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  men ;  they  will, 
Aerelbre,  examine  our  conduct  by  anakigy  to  the  more  frequent 
occurrences  of  conmion  life:  such  cases  happen  every  day.  Will 
you  permit  me  to  suppose  a  very  familiar  one,  by  which  our 
present  situation  may  be  illustrated  to  a  common  mind. 

I  will  suppose  th«i,  ar,  that  an  old  friend  that  you  loved,  just 
recovering  finom  a  disease  in  which  he  had  been  wasted  almost 
to  death,  should  prevail  upon  you  to  take  the  trouble  of  buying  him 
m  horse  tot  the  establishment  of  his  health;  and  I  the  more  freely 
presume  to  represent  you  for  a  moment  in  an  office  lo  little  coi^ 
responding  with  the  dignity  of  your  station,  from  a  consciousness 
chat  my  fancy  cannot  put  you  in  any  place  to  which  you  will  not 
be  IbUowed  by  my  utmost  respect  I  will  tfaerelbre,  suppose  that 
you  send  for  a  horse-jockey,  who  does  not  come  himself,  but  sends 
his  foreman: 

Says  the  foreman,  w,  I  know  what  you  want ;  my  master 
has  a  horse  that  wiU  exactly  match  your  friend;  he  has  descend- 
ed from  Rabelais^  fomous  Johannes  Caballus,  that  got  a  doctor 
of  pbysic^s  degree  from  the  college  of  Rheims ;  but  your  friend 
must  pay  his  price.  My  master  knows  he  has  no  money  at  pres* 
eBt«  and  will  therefore  accept  his  note  for  the  amount  of  what 
be  shall  be  able  to  earn  while  he  lives,  albwing  him,  however, 
such  moderate  subsistence  as  may  prevent  him  from  perishing. 
If  yon  are  satisfied  I  will  step  for  the  horse  and  bring  Urn  in- 
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stantlfi  wiUi  tbe  bridle  and  Middle^  which  you  aball  have  Into  the 
baii^D.  Butt  friendt  saj  joa»  are  you  rare  thai  yo«  are  an- 
Ihoriaed  lo  nake  this  bargain  1  What«  8ir»  criea  the  foraaan, 
would  you  doubt  my  honour  1  Sir,  I  can  find  three  hundredgeii- 
tlemen  who  never  saw  me  belbret  and  yet  have  gone  bail  for  wm 
at  the  first'  view  ef  my  iace.  Besidesy  sir»  you  have  a  greater 
pledge ;  my  hooouiv  siri  my  renown  is  at  stake.  Well,  sir,  yao 
agree,  the  note  is  passed ;  the  foreman  leaves  youi  and  retuna 
without  the  horse.  What,  siri  where  is  the  bosse  ?  Wfaj,  Id 
truth,  sir,  answers  he,  I  am  sorry  for  this  little  disappointmail, 
but  my  mistress  has  taken  a  fancy  to  the  horse;  so  your  friend 
cannot  have  him.  But  we  have  a  nice  little  mare  that  will  mateh 
him  better ;  as  to  the  saddle  he  must  do  without  that,  tar  littla 
master  insists  on  keeping  it;  however,  your  friend  has  been  so 
poor  a  fellow  that  he  must  have  too  thick  a  skin  to  be  much  frei> 
ted  by  riding  bare-backed;  besides,  the  mare  is  so  low  that  his 
feet  will  reach  the  ground  when  he  rides  her ;  and  still  frniher 
to  accommodate  him,  ray  master  insists  on  having  a  chain  locked 
to  her  feet,  of  which  kK:k  my  master  is  to  have  a  key  to  lock  or 
unlock  as  he  pleases^  and  your  friend  shall  also  have  a  key  so 
formed  that  he  cannot  unfeck  the  chain,  but  urith  which  he  may 
double  lock  it  if  he  thinks  fit 

What,  sirrah,  do  you  think  111  betray  my  old  friend  to  sndi  a 
fraud  ?  Why  really,  sir,  you  are  impertinent,  and  your  fiiead  is 
too  peevish ;  'twas  only  the  other  day  that  he  charged  my  ma^ 
ter  with  having  stden  his  cloak,  and  grew  angry,  and  got  a  fes^ 
rule  and  spike  to  hk  staff  Why,  sir,  you  see  how  goodjwmmir* 
edly  my  master  ^va  back  the  cloak.  Sir,  my  master  scorns  to 
break  hk  word,  and  so  do  1 ;  sir,  my  character  k  your  security* 
Now,  as  to  the  mare,  you  are  too  hasty  in  objecting  to  her,  for  I 
am  not  sure  that  you  can  get  her ;  all  I  ask  of  you  now  k  to 
wait  a  few  hours  in  the  street,  that  I  may  try  if  somethiQg  may 
not  be  done ;  but  let  me  say  one  word  to  you  in  oonfidencc : 

I  am  to  get  two  guineas  if  I  can  bring  your  friend  to  be  sati»^ 
fied  with  what  we  can  do  for  him ;  now  if  you  assist  me  in  thla» 
you  shaU  have  half  the  money;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  if  1 
frul  in  a^  undertaking  I  shall  either  be  discharged  eotirely«  or 
degraded  to  my  former  place  of  helper  in  the  stable^ 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  do  not  presume  to  judge  of  your  feel- 
ings by  Qiy  own,  I  cannot  be  sure  that  you  would  beat  the  fore> 
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or  abate  him  as  an  impudent  lying  impoitor :  I  rather  think 
joa  would  for  a  moment  be  lost  in  reflecting,  and  not  without  a 
pang,  how  the  rectitude  of  your  heart,  and  the  tenderness  of 
your  head,  had  exposed  you  to  be  the  dupe  of  inqirobity  and 
felly.  But,  sir,  I  know  you  would  leave  the  wretch  who  had 
deceived  you,  or  the  fool  who  was  deceived  by  his  roaster,  and 
you  would  return  to  your  friend.  And  methinks  you  would  say 
Id  him,  we  have  been  deceived  in  the  course  we  have  adopted ; 
lor,  my  good  Crieod,  you  must  look  to  the  exertions  of  your  own 
strength  tor  the  establishment  of  your  health.  You  have  great 
stamina  still  remaining,  rely  upon  them,  and  they  will  support 
you.  Let  no  man  persuade  you  to  take  the  ferrule  or  spike 
from  your  stafl.  It  will  guard  your  cloak.  Neither  quarrel  with 
the  jockey,  fer  he  cannot  recover  the  contents  of  the  note,  as 
you  have  noc  the  horse ;  and  he  may  yet  see  the  policy  of  using 
you  honestly,  and  deserving  to  be  your  friend.  If  so^  embrace 
him,  and  let  yov  staflT  be  lifted  in  defence  of  your  common 
safety,  and  until  that  shall  happen,  let  it  be  always  in  readiness 
lo  defend  yo«rsel£ 

Such,  sir,  is  the  advice  you  would  ofler  to  your  friend,  and 
which  I  would  now  ofler  to  this  house.  There  is  no  ground  for 
dfipairing ;  let  us  not  therefore  alarm  the  people.  If  a  closer 
coanexion  with  Great  Britain  is  not  now  practicable,  it  may  be- 
oome  practicable  hereafter.  But  we  shall  ruin  every  hope  of 
tliat  Idnd  by  predpitatkin.  I  do  therefore  conjure  gentlemen 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  forcing  us  on  a  week's  notice  to  enter  ona 
iobject,  on  which  every  man  in  the  natxNi  ought  to  be  allowed 
the  most  ^^miit^  time  for  deliberation.  I  do  conjure  them  not 
to  asKnt  to  a  measure  that  can  serve  nobody  but  the  proposer 
of  it;  that  must  expose  this  house  to  the  distrust  of  their 
cosistituents,  and  which  may  in  its  conseiiuenees  endanger  the 
Imnnony  of  two  kingdoms,  whose  bterefts  and  fortunes  ought 
■ever*  to  be  separated 
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SPEECH  OF  MR*  CURRAN, 


BILL  FOR  REGULATING  THE   COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE 
BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  mkLAND. 


Hooa  or  CommonIi  EuiiATy  AvQvn  12th»  1785l 


Mr.  Ordb  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bilL 
Mr.  Cinuuif  said,  he  was  too  much  exhausted  to  say  much  at 
that  hour  (six  o'clock)  on  the  subject  His  zeal  had  survived 
his  strength.  He  wished  his  present  state  of  mind  and  bodj 
might  not  be  ominous  of  the  condition  to  which  Ireland  would  be 
reduced,  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law.  He  could  not  there* 
fi>re  yield  even  to  hb  weakness.  It  was  a  subject  which  might 
animate  the  dead.  He  then  took  a  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
arrangement,  and  arraigned  the  insidious  conduct  of  the  mir 
ministration.  In  Ireland  it  was  proposed  by  the  minister ;  b 
land  it  was  reprobated  by  the  same  minister.  He  had  knoi 
children  to  learn  to  play  cards,  by  playing  the  right  hand 
the  left:  he  had  never  before  heard  of  negociation  being  learned 
in  that  way.  He  said  a  bill  was  not  a  mode  of  negociating ;  oar 
law  spoke  only  to  ourselves — Abound  only  ourselves; — it  was  ab- 
surd therefore  to  let  a  bill  proceed.  But  the  commercial  part 
was  out  of  the  question ;  for  tUs  bill  portended  a  surrender  of 
the  constitution  and  liberty  of  Ireland.  If,  said  he,  we  should 
attempt  so  base  an  act,  it  would  be  void,  as  to  the  people,  f^e 
may  abdicate  our  representation,  but  the  right  remains  with  the 
people,  and  can  be  surrendered  only  by  them.  We  may  ratify 
our  own  iniamy ;  we  cannot  ratify  their  slavery.  He  feared  the 
British  minister  was  mistaken  in  the  temper  of  Ireland,  and 
judged  of  it  by  former  timea    Formerly  the  buanes  here 
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GUTied  on  by  purchased  najoritiea ;  there  vmB  a  time  when  the 
omt  infamous  measure  was  sure  of  being  supported  by  as  infa- 
mous a  majority.  But  things  were  changed ;  the  people  were 
enlightened  and  strong ;  they  would  not  bear  a  surrender  of  their 
rights,  which  he  said  wbuld  be  the  consequence  if  they  submitted 
to  this  bilL  It  contained  a  covenant  to  enact  such  laws  as  Eng- 
land ihould  think  proper,  they  would  annihilate  the  parliament 
of  Ireland.  The  people  here  must  go  to  the  bar  of  the  English 
bouse  of  commons  for  relief;  and  for  a  circuitous  trade  to  England, 
we  were  accepting,  he  said,  a  circuitous  constitution. 

lie  said  it  was  different  totally  from  the  cases  to  which  it  had 
been  compared,  the  settlement  of  1770,  or  the  Methuen  treaty; 
there  all  was  specific  and  defined ;  here  all  was  fustian  and  un* 
certain.  A  power  to  bind  externally  would  bvolve  a  power  also 
of  binding  internally.  This  law  gave  the  power  to  Great  Britain 
<^  judging  what  would  be  a  breach  of  the  compact,  of  construing 
it*  in  fact  of  taxing  us  as  she  pleased,  and  gave  her  new  strength 
to  enforce  our  obedience.  In  such  an  event,  he  said,  we  must 
either  sink  into  utter  slavery,  or  the  people  must  either  wade  to 
a  re-assumption  of  their  rights  through  civil  blood,  pr  be  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  an  union,  which,  he  said,  would  be  the  anni« 
hiVation  of  Ireland,  and  what  he  suspected  the  minister  was 
dfiving  at  Even  the  Irish  minister,  he  said,  no  longer  pretended 
to  use  his  former  language  on  this  subject ;  formerly  we  were 
loat  in  a  foolish  admiration  at  the  long  impedimented  mark  of  ora* 
toric  pomp  with  which  the  secretary  displayed  the  magnanimity 
of  Great  Britain.  That  kind  of  eloquence,  he  supposed,  was 
formed  upon  some  model;  but  he  suspected  that  the  light  of  poli« 
tical  wisdom  was  more  easily  repeated  than  the  heat  of  eloquence ; 
jet  we  were  in  raptures  even  with  the  oratory  of  the  honourable 
gentleman.  However  he  now  had  descended  to  an  humble  style« 
Me  talked  no  more  of  reciprocity,  no  more  of  emporium.  He 
tbcn  went  into  general  observatkms  to  show  that  this  treaty 
wRould  give  no  solid  advantages  to  Ireland,  but  was  a  revocatkm 
of  the  grant  of  1770.  He  said  he  foved  the  liberty  of  Ireland;  he 
would  therefore  vote  against  the  bill,  as  subversive  of  that  liber- 
ty; he  would  also  vote  against  it  as  leading  to  a  schism  between 
Cbe  two  natkms,  that  must  terminate  iu  a  civil  war,  or  an  unkm 
At  best  He  was  sorry,  he  said,  that  be  troubled  them  so  kmg ; 
bat  he  feared  it  might  be  the  last  time  he  should  ever  have  an 
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dpportunity  of  addressing  a  free  parfiament ;  and  if,  aaid  he,  the 
period  is  approaching  when  the  boosted  constitution  of  Ireland 
be  no  more,  I  own  I  fee)  a  melancholy  ambitbn  in  deserving  that 
my  name  may  be  enrolled  with  those  who  endeavored  to  save  it 
in  its  last  moment  Posterity  would  be  grateful  for  the  last  ef 
fort,  though  it  should  have  failed  of  success. 


House  or  Coioiovs,  Movdat,  August  15th,  176& 

The  Riobt  Hoiv.  Tbomas  Orde  having  intimated  that  be 
would  not  press  the  further  consideration  of  the  coomiercial  regu- 
lation bill  during  the  sessions,  which  was  in  fact  giving  up  the 
bill,  and  Mr.  Flood  having  moved  the  fcdiowing  resolution : 

**  Resolvedf  That  we  hold  ourselves  bound  not  to  enter  into  any 
engagement  to  give  up  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  the  pariia* 
ment  of  Ireland  to  legislate  for  Ireland  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
as  well  externally  as  commercially  and  internally.** 

Mr.  Curran  expressed  the  efiiiskm  of  his  joy  upon  the  victory 
this  country  had  obtained.  He  said  he  would  support  the  ret^ 
lution  proposed  by  ihe  honourable  member,  because  he  tboogfal 
it  necessary  to  declare  to  the  people,  that  their  rights  had  not 
been  solely  supported  by  110  independent  gentlemen,  but  that 
if  eight  or  ten  of  them  had  been  absent,  that  those  who  had 
countenanced  the  measure  would  have  abandoned  every  idee 
of  prosecuting  it  further.  It  had  ever  been  the  custom  of  our 
ancestors,  when  the  constitution  had  been  attacked,  to  enter  into 
some  spirited  step  for  its  support  Why  was  Magna  Omta 
passed  f  It  was  pasied,  not  to  give  freedom  to  the  people,  bet 
because  the  people  were  already  free.  Why  was  the  repeal  of 
the  6th  of  Geo.  I.  T  Not  to  give  independence  to  the  men  of 
Ireland,  but  because  Ireland  was  b  itself  an  independent 
This  resolution  did  not  go  to  give  rights,  but  to  declare  that 
will  preserve  our  rights  We  were  told  to  be  cautious  how 
commit  ourselves  with  the  parliament  of  Great  Britam:  whether 
this  treat  carried  with  it  more  of  prudence  or  timidity,  he  shoeld 
leave  gentlemen  to  determine.  He  rejoiced  that  the  doed 
which  had  lowered  over  them  had  passed  away,  and  he  deckied 
he  had  no  intention  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  minister,  bj 
triumphing  in  his  defeat :  on  the  contrary,  he  might  be  said  la 
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rise  with  some  degree  of  self-denial,  when  he  gave  to  others  an 
opportunity  of  exulting  in  the  victory.  The  opposition  in  En- 
gland had  thrown  many  impediments  in  the  way,  but  he  would 
remember  with  gratitude,  that  the  opposition  there,  had  sup- 
ported the  liberties  of  Ireland.  When  he  saw  them  reprobating 
the  attacks  made  upon  the  trial  by  jury ;  when  he  saw  them 
supporting  the  legislative  rights  of  Ireland,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  giving  them  his  applause.  They  well  knew  that  an  inva- 
sion of  the  liberty  of  Ireland  would  tend  to  an  attack  upon  their 
own.  The  principle  of  liberty,  thank  Heaven,  still  continued  in 
those  countries : — that  principle  which  had  stained  the  fields  of 
Marathon,  stood  in  the  pass  toThermopyhe,  and  gave  to  America 
independence.  Happy  it  was  for  Ireland,  that  she  had  reco- 
vered her  rights  by  victory,  not  stained  by  blood — not  a  victory 
bathed  in  the  tears  of  a  mother,  a  sister,  or  a  wife — not  a  vic- 
tory hanging  over  the  grave  of  a  Warren  or  a  Montgomery,  and 
uncertain  whether  to  triumph  in  what  she  had  gained,  or  to 
mourn  over  what  she  had  lost ! 

He  said,  as  to  the  majority  who  had  voted  for  bringing  in  the 
bill,  the  only  way  they  could  justify  themselves  to  their  constitu- 
ents was  by  voting  for  the  resolution.  As  to  the  minority  who 
had  saved  the  country,  they  needed  no  vindication ;  but  those 
who  voted  for  the  mtroduction  of  the  bill  must  have  waited  for 
the  committee,  to  show  the  nation  that  they  would  never  assent 
to  the  fourth  proposition.  That  opportunity,  he  said,  could 
never  arrive. — ^The  bill  was  at  an  end.  The  cloud  that  had 
been  collecting  so  long,  and  threatening  to  break  in  tempest  and 
ruin  on  our  heads,  had  passed  harmless  away.  The  siege  that 
was  drawn  round  the  constitution  was  raised,  and  the .  enemy 
was  gone.  Juvat  tiv,  d  Dorica  caHra^  and  they  might  now  go 
abroad  without  fear,  and  trace  the  dangers  they  had  escaped  i 
here  was  drawn  the  line  of  circumvallation,  that  cut  them  off 
tor  ever  from  the  Eastern  world :  and  there  the  corresponding 
one,  that  inclosed  them  from  the  West  Nor  let  us,  said  he, 
Ibrget  in  our  exultation  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  deli- 
rerance. — ^Here  stood  the  trusty  mariner  [Mr.  Conolly]  on  his 
old  station  the  mast  head,  and  gave  the  signal.  Here  [Mr.  Flood] 
mil  the  wisdom  of  the  state  was  collected,  expiring  your  weak- 
nem  and  your  strength,  detecting  every  ambuscade,  and  pointing 
to  the  hidden  battery,  that  was  brought  lo  bear  on  the  shrine  of 
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freedom.  And  there  [Mr.  Grattan]  was  exerting  an*  eloquence 
more  than  human,  inspiring,  forming,  directing,  animating,  to 
the  great  purposes  of  your  salvation,  du^  But  I  feel,  said  be, 
that  I  am  leaving  the  question,  and  the  bounds  of  moderatioQ ; 
but  there  is  an  ebullition  in  great  excesses  of  joj  that  almost 
borders  on  insanity.  I  own  I  feel  something  like  it  in  the  pro* 
fuseness  with  which  I  share  in  the  general  triumph*  It  was  not* 
however,  a  triumph  which  he  wbhed  to  enjoy  at  the  expense  of 
the  honourable  gentleman;  who  had  brought  in  the  bill,  be  was 
willing  to  believe,  with  the  best  intention.  Whatever  he  might 
have  thought  before,  he  now  felt  no  trace  of  resentment  to  the 
honourable  gentleman.  On  the  contrary,  he  wished  that  that 
day's  intercourse,  which  would  probably  be  their  last,  might  be 
marked  on  his  part  with  kindness  and  respect. 

He  was  for  letting  the  right  honourable  gentleman  easily 
down ;  he  was  not  for  depressing  him  with  the  triumph,  but  be 
was  for  calling  him  to  share  in  the  exultation.  Upon  what 
principle  could  the  gentlemen  who  supported  the  previous  ques- 
tion defend  their  conduct,  unless  it  was  in  contradiction  to  the 
general  rule  of  adhering  to  measures,  not  to  the  mant  Here  it 
was  plain  they  were  adhering  to  the  man,  not  to  the  measoie; 
the  measure  had  sunk,  but  the  man  was  still  afloat  Perhaps 
they  thought  it  decent  to  pay  a  funeral  compliment  to  his  de- 
parture ;  yet  he  warned  them  how  they  pressed  too  eageriy  for* 
ward,  for  as  there  could  not  be  many  bearers,  some  of  them  might 
be  disappomted  of  the  scarf  or  the  cypress.  He  besou^t  tlwm 
now  to  let  all  end  in  good  humour,  and,  like  sailors,  who  had 
pursued  diflerent  objects,  when  they  got  mto  port,  shake  bands 
with  harmony. 


SPEECH  OF  MIL  CURRAN, 


ON  PENSIONa 


HoOTB  ov  GoMMMi»  Mabcs  UWi«  1788. 


Mr.  Fo»ra8  preiented  a  biU  to  limit  the  amount  of  peDiioiii» 
iwUch  was  received  and  read  the  fint  time. 

Mr.  MasoD  moved,  *«  that  tbeiccood  reading  of  the  bill  be  pott- 
peoed  till  the  6rtt  of  August  ** 

Sir  Boyle  Roche  opposed  the  bill,  and  said,  ~  he  would  not  slo^ 
the  fimntain  of  Rojal  fii vour,  but  let  it  flow  freeij,  spontaneously, 
and  abundantly,  as  Holywell  m  Wales»  that  turns  so  many  milla** 

Mr.  CcmaAir. — I  object  to  adjourning  this  bill  to  the  first  of 
Augwt,  because  I  perceive  in  the  present  diqxMitioo  of  the  house, 
that  a  proper  decinon  will  be  made  upon  it  this  night  We  have 
•et  out  upon  our  inquiry  in  a  manner  so  honourable,  and  so  con- 
airtent,  that  we  have  reason  to  expect  the  happiest  success* 
which  I  would  not  wish  to  see  baffled  by  deby. 

We  began  with  giving  the  full  aflbmative  of  thb  house,  that 
no  grievance  exbts  at  all ;  we  considered  a  simple  matter  of 
fret,  and  adjourned  our  opinioD,  or  rather  we  gave  sentence 
on  the  conclusion,  after  having  adjourned  the  premises.  But  I 
do  begin  to  see  a  great  deal  of  argument  in  what  the  learned 
baronet  has  said,  and  I  beg  gentlemen  will  acquit  me  of  apostacy 
if  I  ofler  some  reasons  why  the  bill  should  not  be  admitted  to 
a  second  reading* 

I  am  surprised  that  gentlemen  have  taken  up  such  a  foolish 
opinion,  as  that  our  constitution  is  maintained  by  its  diflerent 
component  parts,  mutually  checking  and  controlling  each  other : 
tiiey  seem  to  think  with  Hobbes,  that  a  state  of  nature  is  a  state 
of  waHare,  and  that,  like  Mahomefs  coffin,  the  constitutkNi  is 
suspended  between  the  attraction  of  diflerent  powers  My  friends 
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seem  to  think  that  the  crown  should  be  restrained  from  doing 
wrcKig  by  a  phyaical  necessity,  foi^etting  that  if  you  take  away 
from  man  all  power  to  do  wrong,  you  at  the  same  time  take 
away  from  him  all  merit  of  doing  right,  and  by  making  it  impos* 
sible  for  men  to  run  into  slavery,  you  enslave  them  most  eflectu- 
ally.  But  if  instead  of  the  three  different  parts  of  our  constitu* 
tion  drawing  forcibly  m  right  lines,  at  opposite  directions,  they 
were  to  unite  their  power,  and  draw  all  one  way,  in  one  right 
line,  how  great  would  be  the  effect  of  their  force,  how  happy  the 
direction  of  this  union.  The  present  system  is  not  only  contrary 
to  mathematical  rectitude,  but  to  public  harmony ;  but  if  instead 
of  privilege  setting  up  his  back  to  oppose  prerogative,  he  was  to 
saddle  his  back  and  invite  prerogative  to  ride,  how  comfort- 
ably  might  they  both  jog  along;  and  therefore  it  delights  me 
to  hear  the  advocates  for  the  royal  bounty  flowing  freely  and 
spontaneously  and  abundantly  as  Holywell  in  Wales.  If  the 
crown  grants  double  the  amount  of  the  revenue  in  pensions, 
tbey  approve  of  their  royal  master,  for  he  is  the  breath  of  their 
nostrils. 

But  we  will  find  that  this  complaisance,  this  gentleness  between 
the  crown  and  its  true  servants,  is  not  confined  at  home;  it  extends 
its  influence  to  foreign  powers.  Our  merchants  have  been  insult* 
ed  in  Portugal,  our  commerce  interdicted ;  what  did  the  Britirii 
lion  do?  Did  he  whet  his  tusks  1  Did  he  bristle  up  and  shake 
his  mane  T  Did  he  roar  t  No ;  no  such  thing — the  gentle  crea* 
ture  wagged  his  tail  for  six  years  at  the  court  of  Lisbon :  and  now 
we  bear  from  the  Delphic  oracle  on  the  treasury  bench,  that  he 
b  wagging  his  tail  in  London  to  chevalier  Pinto,  who  he  hopes 
soon  to  be  able  to  tell  us  will  altow  his  lady  to  entertain  him  as 
a  lap  dog ;  and  when  she  does,  no  doubt  the  British  factory  will 
furnish  some  of  their  softest  woollens  to  make  a  cushion  for  him 
to  lie  upon.  But  though  the  gentle  beast  has  continued  fawnaift 
and  couching,  I  believe  his  vengeance  will  he  great  as  it  b  slow, 
and  that  posterity,  whose  ancestors  are  yet  unborn,  will  be 
prised  at  the  vengeance  he  will  take. 

Thb  polyglot  of  wealth,  thb  museum  of  curiouties,  the 
list,  embraces  every  link  in  the  human  chain,  every  deacriptbm 
of  men,  women  and  children,  from  the  exalted  excellence  of  n 
Hawke  or  a  Rodney,  to  the  debased  situation  of  the  lady  who 
humbletb  herself  that  she  may  be  exalted.    But  the  lessons  it 
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mcakaJtm  fixm  iti  greatest,  perfectioas— H  teacheth  that  doA 
and  Tice  maj  eat  that  bread  which  virtve  and  honestj  maj 
ttanre  fcr  after  they  bad  earned  it.  It  teaches  the  idle  and  dis- 
solute to  look  up  for  that  support  which  they  are  too  proud  to 
stoop  and  earn*  It  directs  the  minds  of  men  to  an  entire  reliance 
on  the  ruHng  power  of  the  state,  who  feedsthe  ravens  of  the  royal 
aviarjt  that  crj  continoallj  for  food.  It  teaches  them  to  imi- 
tate  those  saints  on  the  pension  list  that  are  like  lilies  of  the  field 
— thej  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  hot  they  are  arrayed  like 
Solomon  in  hb  glory.  In  fine,  it  teaches  a  lesson  which  indeed 
they  might  have  learned  from  Epictetos— 4hat  it  is  sometimes 
good  not  to  be  over  virtuous;  it  shows,  that  in  proportion  as  our 
distresses  increase,  the  munificence  of  the  crown  increases  also— 
ID  preportioQ  as  ov  clothes  are  rent,  the  royal  mantle  is  extend* 
ed  over  us« 

But  notwithstanding  the  pension  list,  like  charity,  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins,  give  me  leave  to  consider  it  as  coming  home  to 
the  members  of  this  house — give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  crown 
in  extending  its  charity,  its  liberality,  its  profusion,  js  laying  a 
fiMmdation  for  the  independence  of  parliament ;  for  hereafter,  in* 
dead  of  orators  or  patriots  accounting  for  their  conduct  to  such 
mean  and  unworthy  persons  as  free-holders,  they  will  learn  to 
despise  them,  and  look  to  the  first  man  in  the  state ;  and  they  will 
by  so  doing  have  this  security  for  their  independence,  that  while 
any  roan  in  the  kingdom  has  a  shilling,  they  will  not  want  one. 

Suppose  at  any  future  period  of  time  the  boroughs  of  Ireland 
flbouM  decline  from  their  present  flourishing  and  prosperous  state 
—suppose  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  would  wish 
to  drive  a  profitable  commerce,  by  having  members  of  parliament 
lo  hire  or  let ;  in  such  a  case  a  secretary  would  find  great  diffi* 
culty  if  the  proprietors  of  members  should  enter  into  a  combination 
to  form  a  monopoly;  to  prevent  which  in  time,  the  wisest  way  is 
to  purchase  up  the  raw  material,  young  members  of  parliament, 
jvst  rough  from  the  grass;  and  when  they  are  a  little  bitted,  and 
be  has  got  a  pretty  stud,  perhaps  of  seventy,  he  may  laugh  at 
the  slave  merchant :  some  of  them  he  may  teach  to  sound  through 
the  nose,  like  a  barrel  organ ;  some,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
might  be  taught  to  cry  hear !  hear  I  some,  chair  1  chair  1  upon 
occasion ;  though  thc9C  latter  might  create  a  little  confusion,  if 
they  were  to  forget  whether  they  called  inside  or  outside  of 
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thoae  doon.  Again,  he  o»igbt  have  some  so  trained  that  henead 
only  pull  a  string,  and  up  gets  a  repeating  member ;  and  if  thej 
were  so  dull  that  they  could  neither  6peak  nor  make  oratiaiiB» 
(for  they  are  different  things)  he  might  have  them  taught  to 
dance,  pedibus  ire  in  teniefUia, — ^This  improvement  might  be  ex- 
tended ;  he  might  have  them  dressed  in  coats  and  shirts  all  of 
one  cdour,  and  of  a  Sunday  he  might  march  them  to  church  two 
by  two,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  people  and  the  honour  of 
the  christian  religion;  afterwards,  like  the  ancient  Spartans,  or 
the  fraternity  at  Kilmainbam,  they  might  dine  all  together  in  • 
large  halL  Good  heaven  1  what  a  sight  to  see  them  feeding  ir 
public  upon  public  viands,  and  talking  of  public  subjects  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  It  is  a  pity  they  are  not  immortal ;  but  I 
hope  they  will  flourish  as  a  corporation,  and  that  pensioDen  wiU 
b^et  pensioners  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


SPEECH  OP  MR.  CURRAN, 


ON  PENSIONS. 


Hom  Of  Comow,  Momdat,  Mabch  ISdit  1787. 


Bfm.  FoaBBS  presented  a  bill  to  limit  pennoiit ;  it  was  read  a 
fifit  time :  he  then  moved,  that  it  be  read  a  second  time  oo  the 
following  day ;  this  was  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  moved,  that  the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time  on 
the  first  of  August 

Ma.  Cuiuuii  said,  he  felt  too  much  reqwct  lor  the  excellent 
mover  of  the  bill,  and  too  strong  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  the 
measure,  to  give  it  only  a  silent  support  He  rejoiced,  he  said, 
in  the  virtuous  perseverance  of  his  honourable  friend  in  labour- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  our  constitution,  by  securing  the  in- 
dependence of  parliament  He  would  offer  some  reascms  in  de- 
foice  of  the  bill,  though  he  felt  the  full  force  of  the  policy  adopt- 
ed by  administration,  to  make  any  attempt  of  that  kind  either 
ridicukms  or  impossible.  He  observed  the  gentlemen,  he  said, 
consulting  whether  to  bury  the  question  under  a  mute  majority, 
or  whether  to  make  a  sham  oppontion  to  it  by  setting  up  the  old 
{[gladiator  of  administration,  new  polished  and  painted  for  the  field. 
They  expected,  he  supposed,  that  men  should  shrink  in  silence 
and  disgust  from  such  a  competition*  He  would,  he  said,  defend 
the  principle  of  the  bill  on  the  grounds  of  economy,  but  still  more 
of  constitution.  He  adverted  to  the  frame  of  our  civil  state,  it 
depended  on  an  exact  balance  of  its  parts,  but  he  said,  from  our 
peculiar  situation,  that  equipoise  on  which  our  liberty  depends 
must  be  continually  k»ng  ground,  and  the  power  of  the  crown 
cuntinually  increasing.  A  single  individual  can  be  vigilant  and 
active,  improving  every  occasion  of  extending  his  power;  the 
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people  are  not  ao,  tbey  are  divided  in  sentiment,  in  interest  witti* 
out  union,  and  therefore  without  co-operation*  and  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  the  constitution  frequently  back  to  its  first 
principles;  but  this,  he  said,  was  doubly  necessary  to  do  by  law* 
in  a  country  where  a  long  system  of  dividing  die  people  had  al- 
most extinguished  that  public  mind,  that  public  vigilance  and 
jealousy,  with  which  the  conduct  of  the  crown  was  watched  over 
in  Great  Britain.    But  further,  he  said,  it  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  residence  of  our  king  in  another  country. — ^His  authority 
must  be  delegated  first  to  a  viceroy,  and  next  it  fell  to  a  secre* 
tary,  who  could  have  no  interest  in  the  good  of  the  people;  no 
interest  in  future  fame,  no  object  to  attract  him  but  the  advance 
ment  of  his  dependants.    Then,  he  said,  the  responsibility  thai 
binds  an  English  king  to  moderation  and  firugality  was  lost  here 
in  the  confusion  of  persons,  or  in  their  insignificance.    This^  he 
said,  might  be  deemed  an  unusual  language  in  that  houae»  but 
assured  the  right  honourable  secretary,  he  did  not  speak  with 
any  view  of  disturbing  his  personal  feeUnp;  he  did  not  admire, 
nor  would  he  imitate  the  cruelty  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  who  amus- 
ed himself  with  putting  insects  to  the  torture;  he  was  therefore 
stating  facts.    What  responsibility,  said  he,  can  be  found  or  hoped 
for  in  an  English  secretary  ?  Estimate  them  fairly,  not  according 
to  the  adulation  that  liAs  them  into  a  ridiculous  importance  while 
they  are  among  you,  or  the  as  unmerited  contumely  that  is  heaped 
upon  them  by  disappointment  and  shame  when  they  leave  yoo. 
Bktt  what  have  they  been  in  fiict  T — why,  a  succession  of  men. 
sometimes  with  besulsi  sometimes  with  hearts,  oftener  with 
neither. 

But  as  to  the  present  right  honourable  secretary,  he  Mid,  it 
was  peculiariy  ridiculous  to  talk  of  his  responsibility  or  his  eco- 
nomy, to  the  people :  his  economy  was  only  to  be  found  in  re- 
ducing the  scanty  pittance  which  profusion  had  left  for  the  en- 
couragement  of  our  manufactures ;  or  in  withholding  from  the 
undertakers  of  a  great  national  object,  tiiat  encouragement  that 
had  been  oflered  them  oo  the  expres  iaith  of  parliament;  un- 
less, perhaps,  it  were  to  be  looked  ibr  in  the  fiom  plan  of  selliag 
the  materials  of  bouses  of  religious  worship  on  a  principle  of 
economy.  But  where  will  you  look,  said  he,  ibr  his  reaponsihiEty 
as  a  ministerT  You  wiH  remember  his  commercial  propositioD^ 
Tbey  were  proposed  to  this  country  on  his  responsibili^.    Yois 
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cannot  Sarfj^  tte  esbibition  he  mule;  jou  cannot  have  yet  Icit 
hk  madrigal  on  reciprocity:  but  what  was  the  event?  He  went 
to  Great  Britain  with  ten  propodtions  And  he  returned  with  dou- 
ble the  numbert  diaclaimed  and  abandoned  by  those  to  wbom  be 
belonged,  and  shorn  of  every  pretension  to  responsibility.  But 
look  far  it  in  the  next  leading  feature  of  hm  adminktration. 

We  g»ve  an  addition  of  140/MMtf.  in  taxes,  on  the  express 
compact  and  condition  of  confining  expense  within  the  Kmits 
of  revenue.  Already  has  that  compact  been  shameiully  evaded: 
but  what  says  the  responsible  gentleman  T  Why  he  stood  up  in 
his  placet  and  had  the  honest  confidence  boldly  to  deny  the  fact 
If 0W9  said  he,  I  should  be  glad  to  ask  who  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  isT  Is  he  the  whde  boose  of  commons?  If  he  bOf 
he  proposed  the  compact  Is  he  the  king?  he  accepted  it  by 
his  viceroy*  Is  he  the  viceroy  1  be  accepted  by  himself.  In 
every  character  that  could  give  such  a  compact  either  credit,  or 
dignity,  or  stability,  he  has  either  proposed  or  ratified  it ;  in 
what  character  then  does  the  right  honourable  gentleman  deny 
it  T  why,  in  his  own ;  in  that  of  a  right  honourable  gentleman. 
Can  any  man  then,  said  he,  be  so  silly  as  to  think  that  so  bare- 
fiiced  a  spirit  of  profusion  can  be  stopped  by  any  thing  less  than  a 
few  Y — Or  can  any  man  point  out  any  ground  on  which  we  can 
confide  in  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  aflbction  to  the  in- 
terest  or  even  the  peace  of  this  country  ?  At  a  time  when  we 
are  told  that  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  tumult  little  short  of 
rebellion,  when  you  ought  to  wish  to  send  an  angel  to  recall  the 
people  to  their  duty,  and  restore  the  credit  of  the  laws,  what  does 
he  doT — he  keeps  three  judicial  pbces,  absolute,  vacant,  or 
flinecure  places,  as  if  in  thta  country  not  oflicersi  but  offices  are 
to  become  superannuated ;  and  he  sends  the  commission  with  a 
job  tacked  to  it,  to  be  displayed  in  the  very  scene  of  this  sup- 
posed  eonfiMon. — ^Would  this  contemptuous  trifling  with  the 
public  be  borne  m  Great  Britain?  No,  sir;  but  what  the  sub- 
stance of  an  English  mimster,  with  all  his  talents,  would  not 
dare  to  attempt  in  that  country,  his  fetch  is  able  to  achieve, 
and  with  impunity,  in  this^ 

But  a  right  honourable  member  opposes  Ae  principle  of  the 
bOI,  as  being  in  restraint  of  the  royaJ  bounty.  I  agree  with  him 
in  this  sentiment,  but  I  difler  from  this  argument  It  becoaMS 
tttt  dignity  and  humanity  of  a  generous  people  to  leave  it  in  die 
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power  of  the  sovereign  to  employ  some  part  of  the  public  wealth 
for  honourable  purposes,  for  rewarding  merit,  for  encouraging 
science.-— Nor  would  it  become  us  to  inquire  too  narrowly  into 
every  casual  or  minute  misapplicaticm ;  but  a  gross  and  general 
application  of  the  people's  money  to  the  encouragement  of 
every  human  vice,  is  a  crying  grievance  that  calls  on  every 
man  to  check  it ;  not  by  restraining  the  bounty  of  the  crown, 
but  curbing  the  profusion  of  Iridi  administrations. 

The  pension  list,  at  the  best  of  times,  was  a  scandal  to  this 
country;  but  the  present  abuses  of  it,  he  said,  went  beyond  all 
bounds,  and  almost  justified  what  he  would  formerly  have  cnD- 
sidered  as  shamefuL  If  a  great  officer  of  state,  for  instance,  finds 
that  the  severity  of  business  requires  the  consolation  of  the  tender 
passion,  he  courts  through  the  pension  list;  and  the  lady,  very 
wisely,  takes  hold  of  die  occasion,  i^ch,  perhaps,  could  not  be 
taken  of  the  lover,  and  seizes  time  by  the  forelock.  Why,  sir, 
we  may  pass  over  a  little  treaty  of  that  sort ;  it  may  naturally 
enough  fall  under  the  articles  of  concordatum  or  contingences; 
but  that  unhappy  list  has  been  degraded  by  a  new  species  of 
prostitution  that  was  unknown  before :  the  granting  of  hono«n 
and  titles,  to  lay  the  fimndation  for  the  grant  of  a  pension.  The 
suffering  any  man  to  steal  a  dignity,  for  the  purpose  that  a  barren 
beggar  steah  a  child.  It  was  reducing  the  honours  of  the  state 
from  badges  of  dignity  to  badges  of  mendicancy. 

He  then  adverted  to  the  modem  practice  of  doubling  the  pen* 
sions  of  members  of  that  house,  who  were  unhappily  pensioners 
already.  Was  the  secretary,  he  said,  afiraid  of  their  becoming 
converts  t  Was  it  necessary  to  double^bolt  them  with  pensions ! 
Was  there  really  so  much  danger  that  little  fricksay  wouM  re> 
pent  and  go  into  a  nunnery,  that  the  kind  keeper  must  oome 
down  another  hundred,  to  save  her  finom  becoming  honest  t 

But  a  right  honourable  gentleman,  he  said,  had  made  another 
objection  rather  inconsistent  with  his  former : — ^he  feared  k  would 
take  away  the  control  of  parliament  on  pensions  within  the  lin> 
its  of  the  act  proposed.  The  objection  was  not,  therefi>re,  faund- 
ed  in  fact,  at  the  same  time  that  the  aiigument  admitted  that  the 
unlimited  power  of  penaoning  was  a  grievance  that  ought  to  be 
remedied  by  some  eflfectual  control ;  soch,  he  said,  was  the  prin> 
dple  and  the  effect  of  thb  bill,  if  carried  into  a  law.  It  would 
not  restram  the  crown;  it  would  not  restrain  a  hri  lieutenant; 
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it  would  ooly  restrain  a  secretary  from  that  shameful  proAisioD 
of  tiie  public  treasore*  unimputable  and  unknown  to  his  majes> 
ty  or  his  yiceroyy  which  was  equally  disgraceful  to  the  giver  and 
receiver. — ^It  was  a  bill  to  preserve  the  independence  of  parlia- 
ment; it  was  a  bill  to  give  us  the  constituticA  of  Great  Britain 
when  we  had  it  not  before*  It  was  a  bill  peculiarly  necessary 
when  we  had  adopted  a  penal  law  of  Great  Britaiut  giving  a  new 
ibrce  to  the  executive  magistrate,  that  we  should  aho  adopt  that 
law  of  Great  Britainy  which  might  secure  the  rights  of  the  people : 
it  was  a  law  necessary  as  aoounterpoise  to  the  riot-act :  it  was  a 
law  of  invention,  and«  if  necessary,  prevention ;  for  if,  said  he,  you 
wait  till  the  evil,  which  my  right  honourable  friend  is  anxious  to 
guard  against,  shall  have  actually  fallen  upon  this  country,  the 
corruption  will  be  universal,  and  the  remedy  impossible. 


SPEECH  OF  MIL  CURRAN, 


ON  CATHOUC  ElAANCIPATION. 


Hoon  or  Coionm^  Omoum  ITtli,  17W. 


Mr.  Grattav  moved  the  following  resdution :  **  That  die 
ubility  of  penons  profening  the  Roman  Catholic  idigioii,  to 
seats  in  pariiament,  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  ciowiit 
and  the  connexion  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby. 

Mr.  G.  Ogle  voted  for  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Curran  begany  by  declaring,  that  he  had  no  words  to  ex- 
press the  indignation  he  felt  at  the  despicable  attempt  to  skulk 
from  the  discussion  of  so  important  and  so  necessary  a  questiaii» 
by  the  affectation  of  an  appeal  to  our  secrecy  and  our  discre* 
tion ;  the  ludicrous,  the  ridiculous  secrecy  of  a  public  assembly; 
the  nonsense  of  pretending  to  conceal  from  the  world  what  thcj 
know  as  well,  or  better,  than  ourselves ;  the  rare  discretion  of  aa 
Irish  parliament  hiding  from  the  executive  directory  of  the 
French  republic  the  operations  of  their  own  armies :  fonrealing 
from  them  their  victories  m  Italy,  or  their  humiliatioQ  of  Great 
Britain ;  concealing  from  them  the  various  coquetry  of  her  iie- 
gociations,  and  her  now  avowed  solicitations  of  a  peace.  As 
ridicubus  and  as  empty  was  the  senseless  parade  of  aflfectiDg  to 
keep  our  own  deliberations  a  secret  Rely  upon  it,  nr,  said  be, 
if  our  enemies  condescend  to  feel  any  curioufy  as  to  our  discus- 
sion, you  might  as  well  propose  to  conceal  from  them  the  coune 
of  the  Danube,  or  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  course  of  a 
debate  in  this  assembly,  as  winding,  perhaps,  and  perhaps  as 
muddy  as  either.  But  the  folly  of  the  present  advocates  fiir 
silence  and   for  secrecy  went  still  farther: — ^it  proposed    to 
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keep  aU  dieae  matters  a  profound  secret  from  onrselyes ;  it  went 
to  the  extravagant  length  of  sayingy  that  if  we  were  beaten,  we 
were  not  to  deliberate  npon  the  means  of  repairing  our  disasters ; 
that  would  be  to  own  that  we  were  beaten ;  that  if  the  enemy 
was  at  our  gates,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  acknowledge  so  ter- 
rifying a  fiurt,  even  in  considering  the  means  of  repelling  him ; 
that  if  our  people  were  disaflected,  we  ought  to  be  peculiarly 
cautious  of  any  measures  that  could  ponbly  tend  to  conciliation 
and  union,  because  the  adoption,  or  even  the  discussion  of  such 
measures,  would  be,  in  eftct,  to  tell  ourselves,  and  to  tell  all  the 
world,  that  the  people  were  disafiected.  He  said,  that  the  infatua- 
tion  or  the  presumption  of  ministers  went  even  farther  than  this : — 
tiiat  it  insisted  upon  the  denial  and  the  avowal  of  the  very  same 
facts;  that  we  were  to  be  alarmed  with  an  mvasion,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  us  obsequkNis  to  all  the  pbms  of  ministers  for  intrench* 
ing  thenvelves  in  their  places ;  that  we  were  (o  be  panic  struck 
fcr  them,  but  disdainful  for  ourselves ;  that  our  people  were  to 
be  disaflected,  and  the  conseqjuences  of  that  disaflectkm  to  be  the 
nost  dangerous  and  the  most  imminent,  tor  the  purpose  of  de* 
spoiling  ourselves  of  our  best  and  most  sacred  privileges.  So  im- 
tninent  was  this  danger,  that  it  was  declared  by  ministers  and  by 
their  adherento,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  our  liberties  for  ever,  it 
was  ahsobtdy  necessary  to  surrender  them  for  a  time;  the  surren- 
der had  been  actually  made.  So  frightfiiUy  disunited  and  divided 
were  we,  that  we  could  not  venture  to  trust  ourselves  with  the 
pwwkm  of  our  freedom ;  but  we  were  all  united  as  one  man 
against  redresring  the  grievances  of  the  great  majority  of  our- 
selves; we  were  all  united  as  one  man  against  the  conciliatk>n 
of  our  ammosities,  and  the  consolidatioa  of  our  strength.  He 
declared,  that,  for  one,  he  would  never  submit  to  be  made  the 
credulous  dupe  of  an  imposture  so  gross  and  so  impudent :  he  knew 
that  the  times  were  critical  indeed ;  he  knew  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  open  our  eyes  to  our  danger,  and  to  meet  it  in  the  front : 
fo  consider  what  that  danger  was,  and  to  connder  of  the  best, 
•ad  perhaps  the  only,  possible  means  of  averting  it  For  these 
reasons  he  considered  the  resolution  not  only  a  measure  of  jus- 
tice and  of  honesty,  but  of  the  most  presnng  necessity. 

Re  knew,  he  said,  that  a  trivial  subject  of  the  day  would  na- 
twrally  engage  them  more  deeply,  than  any  more  &tant  object 
of  however  greater  importance ;  but  he  begged  they  would  recol- 
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lect  that  the  petty  interest  of  party  murt  expire  with  themfelvei^ 
aixl  that  their  heirs  must  be,  not  statesmen,  nor  placemen,  nor 
pensioners,  hut  the  future  people  of  the  country  at  large.  He 
imew  of  no  so  awful  a  call  upon  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  an  as 
sembly,  as  the  refiectioQ  that  they  weto  deliberating  on  the  in- 
terests of  posterity. 

The  first  step  of  ministers  was  to  create  a  divisiDn  among  the 
Catholics  themselves ;  the  next  was  to  hold  them  upasa  body  for- 
midable  to  the  English  government,  and  to  their  protestant  fel> 
low  subjects ;  but  he  conjured  the  house  to  be  upon  their  gnaid 
against  those  despicable  attempts  to  traduce  their  people,  to 
alarm  their  fears,  or  to  inflame  their  resentment :  gentlemen 
have  talked  as  if  the  question  was,  whether  we  may  with  mfety 
to  ourselves,  relax  or  repeal  the  laws  which  have  so  long  con* 
cemed  our  catholic  fellow  subjects  T  The  real  question  ■,  whe> 
ther  you  can,  with  safety  to  the  Irish  constitution,  refuse  such  a 
measure  t  It  is  not  a  question  merely  of  their  sufierings  or  their 
relief,  it  is  a  question  of  your  own  preservation. 

There  are  some  maxims,  which  an  honest  Irishman  will  never 
abandon,  and  by  which  every  public  measure  may  be  fiurly 
tried.  These  are,  the  preservation  of  the  constitutioa  upon  the 
principles  estaUished  at  the  revolution,  in  church  and  state;  and 
next,  the  independency  of  Ireland,  connected  with  Britain  as  a 
confederated  people,  and  united  indiwdubly  under  a  mmmon 
and  inseparable  crown.  If  you  wish  to  know  bow  these  gi«nt 
objects  may  he  affiscted  by  a  repeal  of  those  laws^  see  how  th^ 
were  affected  by  their  enaction.  Here  you  have  the  infiiHihle 
test  of  fact  and  experience ;  and  wretched  indeed  must  yon  be, 
if  false  shame,  false  pride,  ialse  fear,  false  spirit,  can  prevent 
yon  from  reading  that  lesson  of  wisdom  which  is  written  in  the 
blood  and  calamities  of  your  country. 

Here  Mr.  Curran  went  into  a  detail  of  the  property  laws  sn 
they  aflected  the  catholics  of  Ireland.  He  described  them  na 
destructive  of  arts,  of  industry,  of  private  morab  and  public 
order,  as  extirpating  even  the  christian  religk»  amosig  tfaena, 
and  reducing  them  to  ihe  condition  of  savages  and  rebels,  d» 
graceful  to  humanity,  and  formidable  to  the  state.  Hnvisig 
traced  the  progress  and  eflects  of  those  laws  from  the  revobiDlion 
in  1779^— 

Let  me  now  ask  you,  said  be^  how  have  those  laws  aflected  tba 
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proleiteal  nbject  and  die  protestent  comtitutioii.  In  that  in- 
lenrml  were  tbey  free  t  Did  they  poneM  that  liberty  which  they 
denied  to  their  brethren  1  No»  rir ;  where  there  are  iohabitanti, 
bnt  no  people*  there  can  be  no  freedom ;  nnlea  there  be  a  spirit* 
and  what  may  be  called  a  poll  in  the  people*  a  free  government 
cannot  be  kept  iteady  or  fixed  in  iti  seat  Yon  had  indeed  a 
governmenty  bnt  it  was  planted  in  civil  dissension*  and  watered 
in  civil  blood;  and  idubt  the  virtnoos  fanmriance  of  its  brenches 
aspired  to  heaven,  its  infernal  rood  shot  downward  to  their  con* 
gttiial  regions*  and  were  intertwined  in  hell.  Your  ancestors 
thought  themselves  Oe  oppreswts  of  their  fellow<«abjects*  bnt 
they  were  only  their  jaifen*  and  the  justice  of  providence  would 
have  been  frustrated*  if  their  own  slavery  had  not  been  the 
punishment  of  their  vice  and  their  felly* 

But  are  dnse  fiicts  for  whidi  we  must  i^peal  to  history  t  Yon 
all  remember  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine.  What  were  you  then  1  Your  eonstitntion*  without  resist- 
ance*  in  the  handsof  die  British  parliament;  your  trade  in  many 
parts  eztinguiBhed*  in  every  part  coerced.  So  low  were  you 
reduced  to  beggary  and  servitude*  at  to  declare*  that  unless  the 
mercy  of  Enghnd  waa  extended  to  your  trade*  you  could  not 
•ufasist  Here  you  have  an  infallible  test  of  the  ruinoui  influ- 
ence of  those  laws  in  the  experience  of  a  century;  of  a  eonsti- 
tntion surrendered*  and  commerce  utterly  extinct  But  can  you 
learn  nothfaig  on  this  subject  ftem  the  events  thatfeilowed  T  In 
1778*  you  somewhat  relaxed  the  severity  of  those  laws*  and  un- 
proved, in  eome  degree*  the  condition  of  the  catholics.  What 
was  the  consequence  even  of  a  partial  union  with  your  country- 
menl  The  united  elferts  of  tiie  two  bodies  restored  that  con- 
stitution wbkh  had  been  lost  by  their  separation.  In  1782  you 
became  free.  Your  catholic  brethren  shared  the  danger  of  the 
conflict,  but  you  had  not  justice  or  gratitude  to  let  them  share 
die  fruits  of  the  victory.  You  suflered  them  to  rebpse  into 
their  fermer  iaagnificance  and  depresnon.  And  let  me  ask  you* 
baa  it  not  fered  with  you  according  to  your  deserts  T  Let  me  ask 
you,  if  the  parliament  of  Irehuid  can  boast  of  beteg  now  less  at 
thefiset  of  the  British  miniiter*  than  at  that  period  it  was  of  the 
British  parliament  T  Here  he  observed  on  the  conduct  of  the 
ndministfaiha  fer  some  yeare  paot,  m  the  accumulation  of  public 
burdens  and  parliamentary  influence:  but*  said  he,  it  it  not  the 
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mere  increase  of  debt ;  it  is  not  the  creatioii  of  one  famidred  sand 
ten  placemen  and  pensioners  that  forms  the  real  cause  of  the 
public  malady*  The  real  cause  is  the  exclusion  of  jour  people 
from  all  influence  upon  the  representative.  The  question 
therefore  is,  whether  you  will  seek  your  o^  safety  in  the  resto- 
ration of  your  fellow  subjects,  or  whether  you  will  choose  rather 
to  perish  than  be  just  1  He  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  ob- 
jections to  a  general  incorporation  of  the  catholics.  On  general 
principles,  no  man  could  justify  the  deprivation  of  civil  rights 
op  any  ground  but  that  of  forfeiture  for  some  oflence.  The 
papist  of  the  last  century  might  forfeit  his  property  for  ever,  for 
that  was  his  own ;  but  he  could  not  forfeit  the  rights  and  capa- 
cities of  his  unborn  posterity.  And  let  me  observe,  said  he,  that 
even  those  laws  against  the  offender  himself  were  enacted  while 
injuries  were  recent,  and  while  men  were  not  unnaturally  alarm* 
ed  by  the  consideration  of  a  French  monarchy,  a  pretender,  and 
a  pope ;  things  that  we  now  read  of,  but  can  see  no  more.  But 
are  they  disafiected  to  liberty  Y  On  what  ground  can  such  an 
imputation  be  supported  t  Do  you  see  any  instance  of  any 
man's  religious  theory  governing  his  civil  or  p<ditical  ooodoct  T 
Is  foperjan  enemy  to  freedomT  Look  to  France,  and  he  answeredi 
Is  protestantism  necessarily  its  friend  Y  Yon  are  protestants ; 
look  to  yourselves,  and  be  refuted.  But  kM>k  further.  Do  yen 
find  even  the  religious  sentiment^  of  secretaries  marked  by  the 
supposed  characteristics  of  their  sectsi  Do  you  find  that  a  pro- 
testant  Briton  can  be  a  bigot  with  only  two  sacraments,  and  a 
catholic  Frenchman  a  deist,  admitting  seven  t  But  you  aflect 
to  think  your  property  in  danger  by  admitting  them  into  the 
state.  Tliat  has  been  already  refuted :  but  you  younelves  re* 
futed  your  own  objection.  Seventeen  years  ago  you  expressed  the 
same  fear,  yet  you  made  the  experiment;  you  opened  the  door 
to  landed  property,  and  the  fact  has  shown  the  fear  to  he  witbovt 
foundation. 

But  another  curious  topic  has  been  stated  again ;  the  protest* 
ant  ascendancy  is  indanger.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  word  T 
Do  you  mean  the  right,  and  property,  and  dignities  of  the  church  ? 
If  you  do,  you  must  feel  they  are  sale.  They  are  secured  by 
the  law,  by  the  coronation  oath,  by  a  protestant  parHaoient,  a 
protestant  king,  a  protestant  confiederated  natkm.  Db  yoo  mean 
the  free  and  protected  exercise  of  the  protestant  religion  t    Yo« 
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kww  it  bas  the  mme  aecuritj  to  lapport  it  Or  do  ywi  mean 
tiM  j«t  and  bottowaUe  sapport  of  tlie  ntiraenNti  andnMritoriooi 
clergj  of  josr  oim  oooDtry*  wiio  reallj  discharge  the  labonrB 
and  datiet  of  the  ministrj  1  As  to  that,  let  me  say*  that  if  we 
lelt  oa  that  sabject  as  we  ought*  we  should  not  have  so  many 
Bsen  of  talenli  and  Tirtnes  struggling  under  the  dilBcdttesof  their 
•canty  pittanoot  and  feeling  the  mriancholy  eonvictiou  that  no 
virtues  or  talents  can  give  them  any  hope  of  advancement  If 
jou  really  mean  the  preKrvation  of  every  right  and  every  honour 
that  can  dignify  a  christian  priest  and  give  authority  to  his  func- 
tion* I  will  protect  them  as  wabusly  as  you.  I  will  ever  respect 
and  revere  the  man  who  employs  himself  in  diffusing  light,  hope* 
nnd  consolation.  But  if  you  mean  by  ascendancy*  the  power  of 
persecution*  I  detest  and  abhor  it  If  you  mean  the  ascendancy 
of  an  English  school  over  an  Iririi  university*  I  cannot  look  upon 
it  without  aversien.  An  ascendancy  of  that  Ibrm  raises  to  my 
ssnnd  a  little  greasy  emblem  of  stalled  theology*  imported  from 
some  foreign  land,  with  the  graces  of  a  lady's  maid*  the  dignity 
of  a  side-table*  the  temperance  of  a  larder*  its  sobrtety  the  dregs 
of  a  patron^  bottle*  and  its  wisdom  the  dregsof  a  patron's  under- 
etanding*  brought  hither  to  devour*  to  degrade,  and  to  defame, 
la  it  to  such  a  thing  you  would  have  it  thought  that  you  affixed 
the  idea  of  the  protestant  ascendancy?  But  it  is  said,  admit  them 
fay  degrees*  and  do  not  run  the  risque  of  too  precipitate  an  in- 
eerporation.  I  conceive  both  the  argument  and  the  fact  un- 
funded. In  a  mixed  government*  like  ours*  an  increase  of  the 
democratic  power  can  scarcely  ever  be  dangerous.  None  of  the 
three  powers  of  our  constitution  act  singly  in  the  line  of  its  natu- 
ml  cfinection ;  each  is  necesmrily  tempered  and  diverted  by  the 
action  of  the  other  two:  and  hoice  R  is*  that  though  the  power 
of  the  crown  has*  perhaps*  far  transcended  the  degree  to  which 
theory  might  confine  it*  the  liberty  of  the  British  constitution  may 
not  be  in  much  danger.  Anincreaseofpower  toanyof  tbethree, 
ncti  inally  upon  the  state  with  a  very  diminished  influence*  and 
therdbre  groat  indeed  must  be  that  increase  in  any  one  of  tfiem, 
which  can  endanger  the  practical  balance  of  the  constitution. 
Stin,  however*  I  contend  not  against  the  cautkm  of  a  gradual  ad- 
OMMa.  But  let  me  ask  you,  can  you  admit  them  any  otherwise 
than  gradually  T  The  striking  and  mebncholy  symptom  of  the 
public  disease  is*  that  if  it  recovers  at  all  it  can  be  only  through 
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a  feeble  and  UngeriDg  cod vakecence.  Yet  even  thk  gradual  ad- 
miaaioD  your  catholic  hrethreo  da  not  aak,  tare  under  every  pledge 
and  every  restrictkm,  which  your  justice  and  wiidom  can  reoom- 
mend  to  your  adoption. 

He  called  on  the  house  to  CMiiider  the  neceaaty  of  acting  widia 
social  and  conciliatory  mind.  That  contrary  conduct  may  per- 
haps protract  the  unhappy  depression  of  our  country »  but  a  pai^ 
tial  liberty  cannot  long  subsist  A  disunited  people  cannot  long 
subsist  With  infinite  r^ret  must  any  man  look  forward  to  the 
alienation  of  three  millions  of  our  people,  and  to  a  degree  of  sob* 
aerviency  and  corruption  in  the  fourth :  I  am  sArry,  said  he,  to 
think  i{  is  so  very  easy  to  conceive,  that  in  case  of  suchan event 
the  inevitable  consequence  would  be,  on  tMiofi  wiik  Oreai  Aitem» 
And  if  any  one  desires  to  know  what  that  would  be,  I  will  tdl 
him :  ii  would  be  the  emigraiUm  of  every  man  of  oomeequemce  /rem 
JMandf  it  wouU  k  the  paHidpaiion  <f  BrkUh  taxee  wiihoui  Bni^ 
trade;  it  would  be  the  extinction  of  (he  biak  name  or  a  p^ople^  We 
should  become  a  wretched  coUmy^  perhape  leased  out  to  acompangef 
JeeUj  as  was  formerly  in  contemplaium^  and  governed  by  a  fern  fas« 
gatherers  and  esocise^men^  unless  possiUy  you  may  add J^leen  or  teseniy 
couple  of  Msh  members  f  who  might  befoundevery  session  siting  «■ 
their  collars  under  the  manger  of  the  BriiiJi  minister* 

Bfr.  Curran  then  entered  largely  into  the  state  of  the  empire 
and  of  its  allies,  of  the  disposition  of  our  enemies  towards  Great 
Britain,  of  the  nature  of  their  political  principles,  and  of  the  ia« 
pid  dissemination  of  those  principlea.  He  dcMckred  that  it 
difficult  to  tell  whether  the  diaseminatkm  of  these  principles 
likely  to  be  more  encouraged  by  the  continuance  of  the 
by  the  establishment  of  a  peace;  and  if  the  war  was,  at  has 
repeatedly  insisted  on,  a  war  on  our  part  for  the  preservatioaiof 
social  order  and  of  lindted  monarchy,  he  strongly  urged  the  na» 
mediate  necessity  of  making  those  objects  the  common  intereal 
and  the  common  cause  of  every  man  in  the  nation.  He  repr^ 
bated  the  idea  of  any  disfeyalty  in  the  catholics,  an  idea,  wld^ 
he  said,  was  sometimes  more  than  intimated,  and  sometinea  mn 
vehemently  disclaimed  by  the  enemies  of  catholic  emaadpatkNi ; 
but,  he  aaid,  the  catholica  were  men,  and  were  of  couraesenaifale 
to  the  impression  of  kindness,  and  injury,  and  of  insult ;  that  tkey 
knew  their  rights,  and  felt  their  wrongs,  and  that  nothing  but  thin 
groMeat  ignorance,  or  the  meanest  hypocrisy  could  represent 
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at  cringing  with  a  daviih  fendnen  to  those  whooppreiKd  and  in- 
fttked  theAL  He  aoughti  he  aaidt  to  reoiore  their  opprewons,  in 
order  to  make  the  intereitB  of  the  whole  nation  one  and  the  samet 
and  to  that  great  object^  the  reioiution,  moved  by  hii  right  ho- 
nooraUe  friend  manifestly  tended ;  and  he  lamented  exceedingly* 
that  to  indecent  and  so  diangeniioas  a  way  of  evading  that  motion 
had  been  retorted  to»  as  passing  totheorderof  dteday^aconduct* 
that,  however  speciously  the  gentleman  who  had  adopted  it  might 
endeavour  to  excuse,  be  declared,  conld  be  regarded  by  the 
catholics,  and  by  the  public,  no  otherwise  than  as  an  expression 
of  direct  hostility  to  the  catholic  claims.  He  animadverted,  with 
much  severity,  upon  an  observation  from  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  that  the  catholics  were  already  in  possession  of  political  li- 
berty, and  w^re  only  seeking  for  political  power.  He  asked,  what 
it  then  that  we  were  so  anxiously  withholding,  and  so  gree- 
monopolizing ;  and  declared,  that  the  answer  which  had  been 
given  that  observation,  by  a  learned  and  honourable  friend  near 
him  (Mr.  Wm.  Smith)  was  that  of  a  true  patriot,  and  of  %  sound 
constitutional  lawyer ;  namely,  that  civil  liberty  was  a  shadow, 
without  a  sufficient  portion  of  political  power  to  protect  it 

Having  replied  to  the  arguments  of  several  members  that 
bad  preceded  him  in  the  debate,  Mr.  Ourran  came  to  the 
speech  that  had  been  delivered  by  Eir.  Duigenan,  4ind  enter- 
tained the  house,  for  about  half  an  hour,  with  one  of  the  most 
livdy  allies  of  wit  and  humour  that  we  remember  to  have 
beard.  He  said,  that  the  learned  doctor  had  made  himself  a 
▼ery  prominent  figure  in  the  debate !  Furious  indeed  had  been 
bis  anger,  and  manilbld  his  attack;  what  argument,  or  what 
man,  or  what  thing,  had  he  not  abused  T  Half  choaked  by  his 
rage  in  refuting  those  who  had  spoke,  he  had  relieved  himself 
by  attacking  those  who  had  not  spoke;  he  had  abused  the  ca- 
IhoKca,  he  had  abused  their  ancestors,  he  had  abused  the  mer- 
rfaanti  of  Ireland,  he  had  abused  Mr.  Burke,  he  had  abused 
those  who  voted  for  the  order  of  the  day.  I  do  not  know,  said 
Mr.  Corran,  but  I  ought  to  be  obliged  to  the  learned  doctor,  for 
honouring  me  with  a  place  in  the  invective ;  he  has  called  me 
the  bottle-holder  of  my  right  honourable  friend ;  sure  I  am,  said 
be,  that  if  I  had  been  the  bottle-holder  of  both,  the  learned  doc- 
tor would  have  less  reason  to  complain  of  me  than  my  right  ho- 
SKNvable  friend ;  fer  him  I  should  have  left  perfectly  sober,  whilst 
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it  would  very  clearly  appear,  that*  wiA  reipect  to  the  leamad 
doctor,  the  bottle  had  not  only  been  managed  iairiy,  but  gcaefw 
omly;  and,  that  if,  in  famiahiDg  him  with  liquor,  I  had  not  h^ 
nithed  him  with  argument,  I  had,  at  leaft,  fmiuihed  him  wiA  a 
good  excuse  for  wanting  it;  with  the  best  excuse  for  that  cod- 
fusion  of  history,  and  divinity,  and  civil  law,  and  canoo  law,  that 
rollocldng  auxture  of  politics,  and  theology,  and  antiquity,  with 
which  he  has  overwhelmed  the  debate,  for  the  havoc  and  carnage 
he  has  made  of  the  population  of  the  last  age,  and  the  fury  with 
which  he  seemed  determined  to  exterminate,  and  even  toiewov 
the  population  of  this ;  and  which  urged  him,  after  tearing  and 
gnawing  the  characters  of  the  catholics,  to  ^end  the  last  eflbrts 
of  his  rage  with  the  most  unrelenting  ferocity,  in  actually  gftaw- 
ing  their  names,  [alluding  to  Dr.  Duigenan's  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  Mr.  Keogh,  and  which  Mr.  Curran  said,  was  a  kind  of 
pronuntiatory  defamation.]  In  truth,  sir,  said  he,  I  felt  aooie 
surprise,  and  some  regret,  when  I  heard  him  describe  the  sceptre 
of  lath,  and  the  tiara  of  straw,  and  mimic  his  bedlamite  emperor 
and  pope  with  such  refined  and  happy  gesticulation,  that  he  oould 
be  prevailed  on  to  quit  so  congenial  a  company.  I  should  not, 
however,  said  he,  be  disposed  to  hasten  his  return  to  them,  or  to 
precipitate  the  excess  of  his  fit,  if  by  a  most  unlucky  feUcity  of 
indiscretion,  he  had  not  dropped  some  doctrines  which  the  alent 
approbation  of  the  minister  seemed  to  have  adopted.  Mr.  Cbmn 
said,  he  did  not  mean  amongrt  these  doctrines  io  place  the  lean- 
ed doctor's  opinions  touching  the  revolution,  nor  his  ymt  and  ra> 
lorottsplan,  in  caseof  an  invasion,  of  arming  the  beadles  and  tfie 
sextons,  and  putting  himself  in  wind  for  an  attack  upon  the  French 
by  a  massacre  of  the  papists ;  the  doctrine  he  meant  was,  thai 
catholic  franchise  was  inconsistent  with  British  connrgjon. 
Strong,  indeed,  said  he,  must  the  minister  be  in  so  wild  and 
ate  a  prejudice,  if  he  can  venture,  in  the  fellen  state  of  the 
pire,  under  the  disasters  of  the  war,  and  with  an  enemy  at  the 
g»te,  if  he  can  dare  to  state  to  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  nsttioa, 
that  their  shtveiy  is  the  oonditioa  of  their  connexion  with  Eag- 
Und;  that  she  is  more  afraid  of  yielding  to  Irish  liberty  than  of 
kmng  Irish  connexion ;  and  the  denunciation,  he  said,  was  not 
yet  upon  record,  it  might  yet  be  left  with  the  learned  doctor,  who 
he  hoped,  had  embraced  it  only  to  make  it  odious,  had  huggiid 
it  in  hb  anas  with  the  generous  purpose  of  plunging  with  it  into 
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tile  deept  and  expoting  it  te  merited  deriskm,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  the  character  of  his  own  sanitj.  It  was  yet  in  the  power  of 
the  nunirter  to  decide,  whether  a  blasphemy  of  this  kind  should 
pass  (or  the  mere  ravings  of  frenzy,  or  for  the  solemn  and  mis- 
chieroQs  lunacy  of  a  minister :  he  called  therefore  again,  to  rouse 
that  minister  firoin  his  trance,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, to  put  that  question  to  him,  which  must  be  heard  by  a  third, 
Whether  at  no  period,  upon  no  event,  at  no  extremity,  we  were 
to  hope  for  any  connexion  with  Britain,  except  that  of  the  mas- 
ter and  the  slave ;  and  this  even  without  the  assertion  of  any 
fiict  that  could  support  such  a  proscription  ? 

It  was  necessary,  he  found,  to  state  the  terms  and  the  nature 
of  the  connexion ;  it  had  been  grossly  misrepresented ;  it  was  a 
great  federal  contract  between  perfectly  equal  nations,  pledging 
Chenwelves  to  equal  fete,  upon  the  terms  of  equal  liberty,  upon 
perfectly  equal  liberty.  The  motive  to  that  contract  was  the 
mutual  benefit  to  each,  the  object  of  it,  their  mutual  and  com* 
BBon  benefit;  the  condition  of  the  compact  was,  the  honest  and 
fiiir  performance  of  it,  and  firom  that  only,  arose  the  obligation 
of  it  If  England  showed  a  decided  purpose  of  invading  our 
Kberty,  the  compact  by  such  an  act  of  foulness  and  perfidy  was 
broken,  and  the  connexion  utterly  at  an  end :  but,  he  said,  the 
resohitMNi  moved  for  by  his  right  honourable  friend  to  the  test 
of  this  amnexion,  to  mvade  our  liberty,  was  a  dissolution  of  it 

But  what  is  liberty  as  known  to  our  constitution  T  It  is  a  por- 
tion of  political  power  necessary  to  its  cooservatkm ;  as,  tat  in- 
stance, the  liberty  of  the  commons  of  those  kingdoms  is  that  right, 
accompanied  with  a  portion  of  political  power  to  preserve  it 
•gainst  the  crown  and  against  the  aristocracy.  It  is  by  invading 
the  power  that  the  right  is  attacked  in  any  of  its  constituent  parts ; 
hence  it  is,  that  if  the  crown  shows  a  deliberate  design  of  so  de- 
stroying it,  it  is  an  abdication;  and  let  it  be  remembered 
that  by  our  compact  we  have  given  up  no  constitutional  right 
Ife  said,  therefore,  tfiat  he  was  warranted,  as  a  constitutional 
lawyer,  in  stating,  that  if  the  crown  or  its  ministers,  by  force  or 
by  fraud,  destroyed  that  feir  representation  of  the  people,  by 
which  akme  they  could  be  protected  in  their  liberty,  it  was  a 
direct  breach  of  the  contract  of  connexion ;  and  he  could  not 
scruple  to  say,  that  if  a  house  of  commons  could  be  so  debauched 
as  to  deny  the  right  stated  in  the  resolution,  it  was  out  of  their 
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own  moatfas  eooclusive  evidoice  of  the  fiict  He  inoiled  tfiat 
the  claim  of  tbe  catholics  to  that  right*  was  directly  within  die 
spirit  of  the  compact ;  and  what  have  been  the  argmnentB  ad> 
vanced  against  the  claim  t  One  was  an  argument  whicbi  if 
founded  in  fact*  would  have  some  weight ;  it  was  that  the  cathi^ 
lies  did  not  make  the  claim  at  all.  Another  argument  was  used 
which  he  thought  had  as  little  foundation  in  fact,  and  was  rtrj 
easy  to  be  reconciled  to  the  other ;  it  was,  that  the  catholics 
made  their  claim  with  insolence,  and  attempted  to  cany  dieir 
object  by  intimidation.  Let  gentlemen  take  this  fact  if  they 
please*  in  opposition  to  their  own  denial  of  it  The  cathoBcs 
then  do  make  the  demand ;  is  their  demand  just  t  Is  it  just  that 
they  should  be  free?  Is  it  just  that  they  should  have  firanchiseT 
The  justice  is  expressly  admitted ;  why  not  give  it  thent  Tke 
answer  is,  they  demand  it  with  insolence.  &ippose  that  asser> 
tion,  false  as  it  is  in  fact,  to  be  true,  is  it  any  argument  with  a 
public  assembly,  that  any  incivility  of  demand  can  cover  the  im^ 
justice  of  refusal.  How  low  must  that  assembly  be  fatten,  whidi 
can  suggest  as  an  apokigy  for  the  refusal  of  an  incontestible  ri^ 
the  answer  which  a  bankrupt  ,buck  might  give  to  the  demand 
of  his  tailor ;  he  will  not  pay  the  bill,  because,  '*  the  rascal  had 
dared  to  threaten  his  honour."  As  another  argument  against 
their  claims,  their  principles  had  been  maligned ;  the  experience 
of  a  century  was  the  refutation  of  the  aspersion.  Tbe  articles 
of  their  faith  had  been  opposed  by  the  learned  doctor  to  the  va- 
lidity of  their  claims.  Gan  their  religion,  said  he,  be  an  objec- 
tion, where  a  total  absence  of  all  religion,  where  athein  itself 
is  nonet  The  learned  doctor,  no  doubt,  thought  he  was  praising 
tbe  mercy  with  which  they  had  been  governed,  when  he  dilated 
upon  their  pbverty ;  but  can  poverty  be  an  objectioQ  in  an  aa- 
sembly,  whose  humble  and  christian  condescension  shut  not  its 
doorseven  against  the  rommnn  beggarT  He  had  traduced  eooie 
of  them  by  name;  **  Mr.  Byrne  and  Mr.  Keogh,  and  fiwr  or  fire 
ruffians  from  the  Liberty :"  but,  said  Blr.  Curran,  this  is  want 
thing  better  than  frenxy ;  this  is  something  better  than  the  waBt 
of  mere  feeling  and  decorum ;  there  could  not,  perhaps,  be  a 
better  way  of  evincing  a  further  and  more  important  want  of 
the  Irish  nation,  the  want  of  a  reformed  representation  of  tke 
people  in  parliament  For  what  can  impress  the  necesnty  of  it 
more  strongly  upon  the  justice,  upon  the  humanity,  the  indign»- 
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tioii,  and  the  ihame  of  an  atsembly  of  Irish  gentlemen,  than  to 
find  the  people  so  stripped  of  all  share  in  the  representatkm,  as 
that  the  most  respectable  class  of  our  felkyw-dtizens,  men  who 
had  acquired  wealth  upon  the  noblest  principle*  the  practice  of 
oommercial  industrj  and  integrity,  could  be  made  the  butts  of 
such  idle  and  unavailing,  such  shameful  abuse,  without  the  pos- 
abiiity  of  having  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  themselves;  when 
men  of  that  class  can  be  exposed  to  the  degradation  of  unan« 
iwered  calumny,  or  the  more  bitter  degradation  of  eleemosynary 
defence? 

Mr.  Curran  touched  upon  a  variety  of  other  topics,  and  conclu- 
ded  with  the  most  forcible  appeal  to  the  minister,  to  the  house, 
and  to  the  country,  upon  the  state  of  public  aflairs  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  insirted  that  the  measure  was  not,  as  it  had  been 
stated  to  be,  a  measure  of  mere  internal  policy ;  it  was  a  mea* 
sure  that  involved  the  question  of  right  and  wrong,  of  just  and 
unjust :  but  it  was  more,  it  was  a  measure  of  the  most  absolute 
necessity,  which  could  not  be  denied,  and  which  could  not  safely 
be  delayed.  He  could  not,  he  said,  foresee  future  events;  he 
could  not  be  appalled  by  the  future,  for  he  could  not  see  it ;  but 
the  present  he  could  see,  and  he  could  not  but  see  that  it  was 
big  with  danger;  it  might  be  the  crisis  of  political  life,  or  political 
extinction ;  it  was  a  time  fairly  to  state  to  the  country,  whether 
they  had  any  thing,  and  what  to  fight  for ;  whether  they  are  to 
struggle  for  a  connexion  of  tyranny,  or  of  privilege ;  whether 
the  adonnlstration  of  England  will  let  us  condescend  to  forgive 
the  insolence  of  her  happier  days ;  or  whether,  as  the  beams  of 
her  prosperity  have  wasted  and  consumed  us,  so  even  the  fix)S^ 
of  her  adversity  shall  perform  the  deleterious  efiecti  of  fire,  and 
bum  upon  our  privileges  and  our  hopes  for  even 


SPEECH  OP  MR-  CURRAN, 

IN  BEHALF  .OF  ARCHIBALD  HAMILTON  ROWAN,  Si^  FOR  A 
UBEL*  IN  THE  COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH,  IRELAND. 

On  thk  ttai  or  JAUUAmT,  1791 


The  Society  of  United  Irishmen  at  DubUn^  to  the  Volunteers  <f  ht^ 
land.  WilUam  Drennan^  Chairman  /  Archibald  Hamilton  Ros^ 
anf  Secretary, 


Be  it  remembered,  that  the  right  boDourable  Arthur  W<^e» 
attorney-general  of  our  present  sovereign  lord  the  king,  gives  the 
court  here  to  understand  and  be  informed,  that  Archibald  Hamil* 
ton  Rowan,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  Esq.  being  a  person  of  a  wicked 
and  turbulent  disposition,  did  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  December, 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  our  present  sovereign  lord 
George  the  third,  publish  a  certain  false,  wicked,  malirio^w, 
scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  that  is  to  say : 

^  CiTizcii  Soldiers, — ^You  first  took  up  arms  to  protect  yov 
country  from  foreign  enemies  and  from  domestic  disturbance ; 
for  the  same  purpose  it  now  becomes  necessary  that  you 
should  resume  them ;  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  in  Eng* 
land  for  embodying  the  militia,  and  a  proclamatk>n  has  been 
issued  by  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council  m  Ireland,  for  re> 
pressing  all  seditious  associations.  In  consequence  of  both  these 
proclamations  it  is  reasonable  to  apprehend  danger  from  abroad 
and  danger  at  home;  from  whence  but  from  apprehended  dan* 

•  Thm  the  iwder  my  better  mdenUnd  m^n^  pMSfH  of  the  fcUoirii^ 
•n  almmct  ofUie  intaaelioa  SleJ  by  the  attoracj-fnienl  apuiet  Mt.  Reerw 
SimL 
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ger  are  these  menacing  preparations  for  war  drawn  through  the 
streets  of  this  capital  T  for  whence,  if  not  to  create  that  internal 
commotion  which  was  not  found,  to  shake  that  credit  which  was 
not  aflected,  to  blast  that  volunteer  honour  which  was  hitherto 
inviolate,  are  those  terrible  suggestions  and  rumours  and  whispers 
that  meet  us  at  everj  comer,  and  agitate  at  least  our  old  men, 
oar  women,  and  our  children:  whatever  be  the  motive,  or  from 
whatever  quarter  it  arises,  alarm  has  arisen ;  and  you,  volunteers 
of  Ireland,  are  therefore  summoned  to  arms  at  the  instance  of 
government,  as  well  as  by  the  responsibility  attached  to  your 
character,  and  the  permanent  obligations  of  your  institution.  We 
will  not  at  this  day  condescend  to  quote  authorities  for  the  right  of 
having  and  of  using  arms,  but  we  will  cry  aloud,  even  amidst  the 
storm  raised  by  the  witchcraft  of  a  proclamation,  that  to  your 
ibrmatioQ  was  owing  the  peace  and  protectioa  of  this  island,  to 
your  relaxation  has  been  owing  its  relapse  into  impotence  and 
insignificance,  to  your  renovation  must  be  owing  its  future  free- 
dom and  its  present  tranquillity :  you  are  therefore  summoned  to 
arms,  in  order  to  preserve  your  country  in  that  guarded  quiet 
which  may  secure  it  from  external  hostility,  and  to  maintain  that 
internal  regimen  throughout  the  land,  which,  superseding  a  no* 
torious  police  or  a  suspected  militia,  may  preserve  the  blessings 
of  peace  by  a  vigilant  preparation  for  war. — CStizen  soldiers,  to 
arms !  Take  up  the  shield  of  freedom  and  the  pledges  of  peace 
— peace,  the  motive  and  end  of  your  virtuous  institution — war, 
an  occasional  duty,  ought  never  to  be  made  an  occupation ;  every 
man  sbookl  become  a  soldier  in  the  defence  of  his  rights;  no  man 
OQglit  to  continue  a  soldier  for  ofiending  the  rights  of  others:  the 
facrifice  of  life  in  the  service  of  our  country  is  a  duty  much 
too  honourable  to  be  intrusted  to  mercenaries;  and  at  this  time, 
when  your  country  has,  by  puUic  authority,  been  declared  in 
danger,  we  conjure  you  by  your  interest,  your  duty,  and  your 
glory,  to  stand  to.  your  arms,  and  in  spite  of  a  police.  In  spite  of 
a  fencible  militia,  m  virtue  of  two  proclamations,  to  maintain 
good  order  in  your  vicinage,  and  tranqiullity  in  Ireland:  it 
b  only  by  flie  military  array  of  men  in  whom  they  confide, 
whom  they  have  been  aocustooied  to  revere  as  the  guar« 
dians  of  dooMStic  peace,  the  protectors  of  their  liberties  and  lives^ 
that  the  present  agitation  of  the  people  can  be  stilled,  that  tu« 

molt  and  lioentioosness  can  be  repressed,  obedience  secured  to 
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existing  law,  and  a  calm  confidence  diflised  through  the  paMic 
mind  in  the  speedy  resurrection  of  a  free  constitutiony  of  libertj 
and  of  equality, — words  which  we  use  for  an  opportunity  of  re* 
pelling  calumny,  and  of  saying,  that  by  liberty  we  never  under- 
stood unlimited  freedom,  nor  by  equali^  the  levelling  of  property 
or  the  destruction  of  subordination;  this  is  a  calumny  mveoted 
by  that  faction,  or  that  gang,  which  misrepresents  the  king  to  tlie 
people,  and  the  people  to  the  king,  traduces  one  half  of  the  na- 
tion to  cajole  the  other,  and  by  keeping  up  mistrust  and  divisaon 
wishes  to  continue  the  proud  arbitrators  of  the  ibrtune  and  fate  of 
Ireland :  liberty  is  the  exercise  of  all  our  righti,  natural  and  po* 
litical,  secured  to  us  and  our  posterity  by  a  real  representation 
of  the  people:  and  equality  is  the  extenskxi  of  the  conttitiient  to 
the  fullest  dimensions  of  the  constittttkm,  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  to  the  end  that  goven- 
ment,  which  is  coUective  power,  may  be  guided  by  collective 
will,  and  that  legislation  may  originate  from  public  reason,  keep 
pace  with  public  improvement,  and  terminate  in  public  happi- 
nesB.  If  our  constitution  be  imperfect,  nothing  but  a  reform  in 
representation  will  rectify  its  abuses;  if  it  be  perfect,  nodiing  but 
the  same  reform  will  perpetuate  iti  blessings.  We  now  address 
you  as  citizens,  for  to  be  citizens  you  became  soldiers,  nor  can  we 
help  wishing  that  all  soldiers,  partaking  the  passions  and  intcitsd 
of  the  people,  would  remember,  that  they  were  once  citi 
that  seduction  m<ide  them  soldiers,  but  nature  made  the 
We  address  you  without  any  authority  save  that  of  reason,  and 
if  we  obtain  the  coincidence  of  public  opinion,  it  is  neither  by 
force  nor  stratagem,  for  we  have  no  power  to  terrify,  no  artifice 
to  cajole,  no  fund  to  seduce ;  here  we  sit  without  mace  or  beadle, 
neither  a*  mystery,  nor  a  craft,  nor  a  corporatkm ;  m  four  words 
lies  all  our  power — universal  emancipatkm  and  representative 
legislature — ^jet  we  are  confident,  that  on  the  jMvot  of  this  prin- 
ciple, a  convention,  still  less  a  society,  still  less  a  single  man,  wiD 
be  able  first  to  mov<^  and  then  to  raise  the  world:  we  therefere 
wish  for  catholic  emancipation  without  any  modification,  but  stil 
we  consider  this  necessary  enfranchisement  as  merely  the  portal 
to  the  temple  of  national  freedom ;  wide  as  this  entrance  is,  wide 
fnough  to  admit  three  millkNis,  it  is  narrow  when  compared  to 
the  capacity  and  comprehension  of  onr  beloved  principle,  which 
takes  in  every  individual  of  the  Irish  natkm,  casts  an  equal  cya 
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wtt  the  whole  islaody  embraces  all  that  IhiBk,  and  feels  for  all 
that  m£kr:  the  catholic  cause  is  subordioate  to  our  cause,  and 
included  in  it ;  for,  as  united  Irishmen,  we  adhere  to  no  sect,  but 
to  society — to  no  cause,  but  Christianity — to  no  party,  but  the 
whole  people^  In  the  sincerity  of  our  souls  do  we  desire  catholic 
emancipatioo :  but  were  it  obtained  to-morrow,  to-morrow  would 
we  go  oo  as  we  do  to-day,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  reform,  which 
would  still  be  wanting  to  ratify  their  liberties  as  well  as  our  own. 
For  both  the^e  purposes  it  appears  necesiary  that  provincial  coa« 
yentions  should  assemble  preparatory  to  the  convention  of  the 
protestant  people ;  the  delegates  of  the  catholic  body  are  not  jus- 
tified in  communicating  with  individuals  or  even  bodies  of  inferior 
authority,  and  therefore  an  asiembly  of  a  similar  nature  and  or* 
ganizatioD  is  necessary  to  establish  an  intercourse  of  sentiments, 
an  uniformity  of  conduct,  an  united  cause  and  an  united  nation ; 
if  a  convention  on  the  one  part  does  not  soon  follow,  and  is  not 
soon  connected  with  that  on  the  other,  the  common  cause  will 
split  into  the  partial  interest,  the  people  will  relapse  into  inatten-  « 
tion  and  inertness,  the  union  of  aflection  and  exertion,  will  dis- 
solve, and  too  probably  some  local  insurrections,  instigated  by  the 
malignity  of  our  common  enemy,  may  commit  the  character,  and 
risk  the  tranquillity  of  the  island,  which  can  be  obviated  only 
by  the  influence  of  an  asiembly  arising  Irom,  assimilated  with  the 
people,  and  whose  spirit  may  be,  as  it  were,  knit  with  the  soul 
of  the  nation:  unless  the  sense  of  the  protestant  people  be  on 
their  part  as  fairly  collected,  and  as  judicially  directed,  unless 
individual  exertion  consolidates  into  collective  strength,  unless 
the  particles  unite  into  one  mass ;  we  may,  perhaps,  serve  some 
penoQ  or  some  party  for  a  little,  but  the  pubUc  not  at  all :  the 
nation  is  neither  insolent,  nor  rebellious,  nor  seditious;  while  it 
knows  its  rights,  it  is  unwilling  to  manifest  its  powers ;  it  would 
rather  supplicate  administration  to  anticipate  revoluUon  by  well* 
tioEied  refernu  and  to  save  their  country  in  mercy  to  themselves. 
The  fifteenth  of  February  approaches,  a  day  ever  memorable  in* 
the  annals  of  the  country  as  the  birth-day  of  new  Ireknd :  let 
parochial  meetings  be  held  as  soon  as  possible,  let  each  parish  re* 
tun  delegates,  let  the  sense  of  Ulster  he  again  declared  from 
Dmgannon  on  a  day  auspicious  to  union,  peace,  and  freedom^ 
and  the  spirit  of  the  North  will  again  become  the  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion.   Tlic  civil  asiicmbly  ought  to  claim  the  attendance  of  the 
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militarj  aasociatioDS ;  )And  we  have  addressed  you,  citizea  eoldien» 
on  this  subject,  from  the  belief,  that  your  body,  uniting  convictioB 
with  zeal,  and  zeal  with  activity,  may  have  much  influence  over 
your  countrymen,  your  relations,  and  firiendSi  We  ofler  only  a 
general  outUne  to  the  public,  and,  meaning  to  address  Irebrnd* 
presume  not  at  present  to  fill  up  the  plan,  or  pre-occupy  the 
mode  of  its  execution.  We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  speak ; 
answer  us  by  actions ;  you  have  taken  time  for  consideratiOQ ; 
fourteen  long  years  have  elapsed  since  the  rise  of  your  associa* 
tions ;  and  in  1782  did  you  imagine  that  in  1702  this  nation 
would  still  remain  unrepresented  T  How  many  nations  in  this 
interval  have  gotten  the  start  of  Ireland  T  How  many  of  yoor 
countrymen  have  sunk  into  the  grave  ?** 


A  jury  being  sworn,  the  attorney-general  stated  the  case  oq 
the  part  of  the  crown ;  the  evidence  being  gone  through  oo  both 
sides, 

Mil  Curb  AH. — GerUkmen  of  the  Jury. — When  I  connder  the 
period  at  which  this  prosecution  is  brought  forward ;  when  I  be» 
hold  the  extraordinary  safe -guard  of  armed  soldiers  resorted  to,* 
no  doubt  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order ;  when  I  catch, 
as  I  cannot  but  do,  the  throb  of  public  anxiety  which  beats  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  this  hall;  when  I  reflect  on  what  may 
be  the  fate  of  a  man  of  the  most  beloved  personal  character,  of 
one  of  the  most  respected  families  of  our  country,  himself  the  only 
individual  of  that  ikmily,  I  may  almost  say  of  that  country,  who 
can  look  to  that  possible  fate  with  unconcern  t  Feeling  as  I  do 
all  these  impressions,  it  is  in  the  honest  simplicity  of  my  heart  I 
speak,  when  I  say,  that  1  never  rose  in  a  court  of  justice  with  m 
much  embarrassment,  as  upon  this  occasion. 

If,  gentlemen,  I  could  entertain  a  hope  of  finding  relbge  fer 
the  disconcertion  of  my  mind  in  the  perfect  composure  of  yonrs ; 
if  I  could  suppose  that  those  awful  vicissitudes  of  human  events, 
which  have  been  stated  or  alluded  to^  could  leave  your  jnd^ 
meats  undisturbed  and  your  hearts  at  ease,  I  know  I  shoaM  Ibnn 
a  most  erroneous  opinion  of  your  character:  1  entertain  no  sack 


•  A  few  Boonitfs  beim  Mr.  Coma  tniaiad  into  Ui  cfimTft  ddbaosi  agwiJ 
bnoght  into  Um  oouiv4ioun  by  the  shnilt 
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chimerical  hope ;  I  ferm  no  sach  unworthy  opinion ;  I  expect  not 
Chat  your  hearts  can  be  more  at  eaae  than  my  own ;  I  have  no 
r%ht  to  expect  it ;  but  I  have  a  right  to  call  upon  you  in  the 
name  of  your  country,  in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  of  whose  eter- 
nal justice  you  are  now  adminiiteriog  that  portion,  which  dwells 
with  us  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  to  discharge  your  breasts,  as  fiir 
as  you  are  able,  of  every  bias  of  prejudice  or  passion ;  that,  if 
my  client  be  guilty  of  the  oBeoce  chaiged  upon  him,  you  may 
give  tranquillity  to  the  public  by  a  firm  verdict  of  conviction ; 
or,  if  he  be  innocent,  by  as  firm  a  verdict  of  acquittal ;  and  that 
you  will  do  this  in  defiance  of  the  paltry  artifices  and  senseless 
clamours  that  have  been  resorted  to^  in  order  to  bring  him  to 
his  trial  with  anticipated  conviction.    And,  gentlemen,  I  feel  an 
additional  necessity  of  thus  conjuring  you  to  be  upon  your  guard, 
from  the  able  and  imposing  statement,  which  you  have  just  heard 
on  the  part  of  ihe  prosecution.    I  know  well  the  virtues  and  the 
talents  of  the  excellent  person  who  conducts  that  prosecution.* 
I  know  bow  much  he  would  disdain  to  impose  on  you  by  the 
trappings  of  office ;  but  I  also  know  how  easily  we  mistake  the 
lodgment  which  character  and  eloquence  can  make  upon  our 
feelings,  for  those  impressions  that  reason  and  (act  and  proof  only 
ought  to  work  upon  our  understandings. 

Perhaps,  gentlemen,  1  shall  act  not  unwisely  in  waving  any 
Airther  observation  of  this  sort,  and  giving  your  minds  an  oppor- 
tunity of  growing  cool  and  resuming  themselves,  by  coming  to  a 
calm  and  uncoloured  statement  of  mere  facts,  premising  only  to 
you,  that  I  have  it  in  strictest  injunction  from  my  client,  to 
defend  him  upon  facts  and  evidence  only,  and  to  avail  myself  of 
no  technical  artifice  or  subtilty  that  could  withdraw  his  cause 
from  the  test  of  that  inquiry  which  it  is  your  province  to  exercise, 
and  to  which  only  he  wishes  to  be  indebted  for  an  acquittal. 

In  the  month  of  December  1792,  Mr.  Rowan  was  arrested  on 
an  information,  charging  him  with  the  offence  for  which  he  is 
now  on  his  trial  He  was  taken  beipre  an  honourable  personage 
DOW  on  that  bench,  and  admitted  to  bail.f 

He  remained  a  considerable  time  in  this  city,  soliciting  the  pre- 
sent prosecution,  and  offering  himself  to  a  fair  trial  by  a  jury  of  his 
country ;  but  it  was  not  then  thought  fit  to  yield  to  that  solicita- 

•  Tb0 109  bill  Kilwmvieii,  Uwn  •Uoroqr-fnmL 
t  TbsbooBonfabjiMUcelXjfwiMa. 
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tion ;  nor  has  it  now  been  thought  proper  to  protecute  him  in  the 
ordinarj  way^  by  sendiDg  up  a  bill  of  indictment  to  a  grand  jury. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that  informations  ex  (ffido  are 
always  oppressive  or  unjust ;  but  I  cannot  but  observe  to  yoUv 
that  when  a  petty  jury  is  called  upon  to  try  a  charge  not  pre* 
viousiy  found  by  the  grand  inquest,  and  supported  by  the  naked 
assertion  only  of  the  king's  prosecutor,  that  the  accusation  la* 
hours  under  a  weakness  of  probability  which  it  is  difficult  to  aanst 
If  the  charge  had  no  cause  of  dreading  the  light — if  it  was  likely 
to  find  the  sanction  of  a  grand  jury,  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
why  it  deserted  the  more  usual,  the  more  popular,  and  the  more 
constitutional  mode,  and  preferred  to  come  forward  in  the  on- 
gracious  form  of  an  ex  cffido  information. 

If  such  a  bill  had  been  sent  up  and  Ibund,  Mn  Rowan  wonU 
have  been  tried  at  the  next  commisskm ;  but  a  ^eedy  trial  was  not 
the  wish  of  his  prosecutors.  An  information  was  filed,  and  when 
he  expected  to  be  tried  upon  it,  an  error,  it  seems,  was  discover- 
ed in  the  record.  Mr.  Rowan  ofiered  to  waive  it,  or  consent 
to  any  amendment  desired.  No^that  proposal  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted— a  trial  roust  have  followed.  That  information,  there- 
fore, was  withdrawn,  and  a  new  one  filed:  that  is,  in  fact,  a  third 
prosecution  was  instituted  upon  the  same  charge.  This  last  was 
filed  on  the  8th  day  of  last  July. 

Gentlemen,  these  facts  cannot  foil  of  a  due  impreanon  upon 
you.  You  will  find  a  material  part  of  your  inquiry  must  be. 
whether  Mr.  Rowan  is  pursued  as  a  criminal,  or  hunted  down 
as  a  victim.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  insinuation  or  circuity,  b«l 
it  is  boldly  and  directly  that  I  assert,  that  oppresskm  has  beea 
intended  and  practised  upon  him,  and  by  those  focts  which  I 
have  stated,  I  am  warranted  in  the  assertion. 

His  demand,  his  entreaty  to  be  tried  was  refused, — and  wliy  t 
A  hue  and  cry  was  to  be  raised  against  him;  the  sword  was  to 
be  suspended  over  his  head ;  some  time  was  necessary  lor  the 
public  mind  to  become  heated  by  the  circulation  of  artful  clanMmrt 
of  anarchy  and  rebellion ;  these  same  clamours,  which  with  more 
probability,  but  not  more  success,  had  been  circulated  befare 
through  England  and  Scotland.  In  this  country  the  causes  mud 
the  swiftness  of  their  progress  were  as  obvious,  as  their  felly  has 
since  become,  to  every  man  of  the  smallest  observation :  I  have 
been  stopped  myself,  with,  ^  Good  God,  sir,  have  you  heard  the 
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newt t^^Noi  rir,  whatt^ — ^  Why  one  French  emiMarj  was  seen 
traTelling  through  Connanght  in  a  po§t  chaise,  and  scattering 
from  the  windowB  ashe  passed  little  doses  of  political  poison,  made 
up  in  scpiare  bits  of  paper — another  was  actually  surprised  in 
the  fact  of  seducing  our  good  people  from  their  allegiance,  by 
discourses  upon  the  mdivisibility  of  French  robbery  and  massacre, 
which  he  preached  in  the  French  language  to  a  congregation  of 
Irish  peasants.** 

Such  are  the  bugbears  and  spectres  to  be  raised  to  warrant 
the  sacrifice  of  whatever  little  public  spirit  may  remain  amongst 
Ob— But  time  has  also  detected  the  imposture  of  these  C!ock-lane 
apparitions,  and  you  cannot  now,  with  your  eyes  open,  give  a 
verdict  without  asking  your  consciences  this  question ;  is  this  a 
iair  and  honest  prosecution  t — ^is  it  brought  forward  with  the  sin- 
gle view  of  vindicating  public  justice,  and  promoting  public  good  T 
And  here  let  me  remind  you,  that  you  are  not  convened' to  try 
the  guilt  of  a  Kbel,  affecting  the  personal  character  of  any  pri- 
vate man :  I  know  no  case  in  which  a  jury  ought  to  be  more  se- 
vere, than  where  personal  calumny  is  conveyed  through  a  vehi- 
cle, which  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  public  information ;  neither 
oo  the  other  hand,  can  I  conceive  any  case  in  which  the  firm- 
ness and  the  caution  of  a  jury  should  be  more  exerted,  than 
when  a  subject  is  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on  the  state.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  the  British  constitution,  (to  which  in  its  fullest  extent 
we  have  an  undoubted  right,  however  distant  we  may  be  from 
the  actual  enjoyment)  and  in  which  it  surpaoes  every  known  go- 
▼emmoDt  in  Europe,  is  this;  that  its  only  professed  object  is  the 
general  good,  and  its  only  feundatioQ  the  general  vrill ;  hence 
the  people  have  a  right  acknowledged  from  tiipe  immemorial, 
fcrtified  by  a  pile  of  statutes,  and  authenticated  by  a  revolution 
that  speaki  kmder  than  them  all,  to  see  whether  abuses  have  been 
committed,  and  whether  dieir  properties  and  their  liberties  have 
been  attended  to  as  they  ought  to  be. 

This  is  a  kind  of  subject  which  I  feel  myself  overawed  when  I 
approach;  there  are  certain  fundamental  principles  which  nothing 
but  necesrity  should  expose  to  public  examination ;  they  are  pil- 
lais,  the  depth  of  whose  foundation  you  cannot  expkire  without 
endangering  their  strength;  but  let  it  be  recollected  that  the 
disrussion  of  such  topics  should  not  be  condemned  m  me,  nor  visi- 
ted upon  my  client:  the  blame,  if  any  there  be,  should  rest  only 
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with  those  who  have  forced  them  into  diacuasioQ.  I  say,  ther^ 
fore«  it  jfl  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  an  eternal  watch  upon 
the  conduct  of  their  nilert ;  and  in  order  to  that,  the  freedom  of 
the  press  has  been  cherished  by  the  law  of  England  In  private 
defamation  let  it  never  he  tolerated ;  in  wicked  and  wanton  a^ 
persion  upon  a  good  and  hcNiest  administration  let  it  never  be 
supported.  Not  that  a  good  government  can  be  exposed  to  dan- 
ger by  groundless  accusation,  but  because  a  bad  government  is 
sure  to  find  in  the  detected  falsehood  of  a  liqentious  press  a  aeai- 
rity  and  a  credit,  which  it  could  never  otherwise  obtain* 

I  said  a  good  government  cannot  be  endangered ;  i  say  so 
again,  for  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  it  can  never  depend  upon 
assertion :  the  question  is  decided  by  simple  inspection :  to  try 
the  tree,  look  at  its  firuit ;  to  judge  of  the  government,  look  at  the 
people.  What  is  the  firuit  of  a  good  government  T  The  virtue 
and  happiness  of  the  people.  Do  four  millions  of  people  m  thii 
country  gather  those  fruits  from  that  government,  to  whose  in* 
jured  purity,  to  wihose  spotless  virtue  and  violated  honour,  this 
seditious  and  atrocious  libeUer  is  to  be  immolated  upon  the  altar 
of  the  constitution  t  To  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  who  are 
bound  by  the  most  sacred  obligation  to  your  country  and  your 
God,  to  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  I  put  the  questk» — ^Do  the 
people  of  this  country  gather  those  fruits  7  Are  they  orderly, 
industrbus,  religwus,  and  contented?  Do  you  find  them  free 
from  bigotry  and  ignorance,  those  inseparable  concomitants  of 
systematic  oppression  T  Or  to  try  them  by  a  test  as  unerring 
as  any  of  the  former,  are  they  united  T  The  perk)d  has  now 
elapsed  in  which  considerations  of  this  extent  would  have  been 
deemed impropier  to  a  jury;  happily  for  these  countries^  the 
legislature  of  each  has  lately  changed,  or,  perhaps  to  speak  more 
properly,  revived  and  restored  the  law  respecting  trials  of  this 
kind.  For  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  years  a  usage  had  pie- 
vailed  in  Westminster-haU,  by  which  the  judges  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  deciskm  of  the  question,  whether  libel  or  not ;  but  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  prosecution  are  now  obliged  to  admit  thnl 
this  is  a  question  tor  the  jury  only  to  decide.  You  will  naturally 
listen  with  respect  to  the  opinkm  of  the  court,  but  you  will  re- 
ceive it  as  matter  of  advice,  not  as  matter  of  law ;  and  you  will 
give  it  credit,  not  from  any  adventitkHis  circumstances  of  waAt^ 
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ritj,  but  merely  lo  fiur  as  it  meets  the  coDCuirence  of  your  own 
ttuderatandiiiga. 

Give  me  leave  now  to  state  to  you  the  charge,  as  it  stands  upon 
the  record: — ^Itis,  ^  that  Mr.  Rowan,  being  a  person  of  a  wicked 
and  turbulent  disposition,  and  maliciously  designing  and  intending 
to  excite  and  diffiise  among  the  subjects  of  this  realm  of  Ireland 
disoontenti,  jealousies,  and  suspicions  of  our  lord  the  king  and  his 
government,  and  disaffection  and  didoyalty  to  the  person  and 
government  of  our  aaid  k>rd  the  king,  and  to  raise  very  dangerous 
■editions  and  tumuHs  within  this  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  to  draw 
the  government  of  this  kingdom  into  great  scandal,  infamy,  and 
diigrace,  and  to  incite  the  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  king  to 
attempt,  by  ibree  and  violence  and  with  arms,  to  make  altera- 
tions in  the  government,  state,  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom, 
and  to  incite  his  majesty's  said  subjects  to  tumult  and  anarchy, 
and  to  overturn  the  established  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  and 
te  overawe  and  intimidate  the  legislature  of  this  kingdom  by  an 
armed  Ibrce  ;**  did  ^  malicuMisly  and  seditiously^  publish  the  pa- 
per  in  question. 

Gentlemen,  without  any  observatkm  of  mine,  you  must  see 
that  this  information  contains  a  direct  charge  upon  Blr.  Rowan ; 
namely,  that  he  did,  with  the  intents  set  forth  in  the  informatk>n, 
pitbiiih  this  paper;  so  that  here  you  have  in  fact  two  or  three 
qvestMNis  for  your  decision :  first,  the  matter  of  fact  of  the  publi- 
cation; namely,  did  Mr.  Rowan  publish  that  paper?  If  Mr* 
RowuQ  did  not  in  fact  publish  that  paper,  you  have  no  longer  any 
question  on  which  to  employ  your  minds:  if  you  think  that  he 
was  m  fiict  the  publisher,  then  and  not  till  then  arises  the  great 
and  important  subject  to  which  your  judgments  must  be  directed. 
And  that  comes  shortly  and  simply  to  this :  Is  the  paper  a  libel  f 
and  did  he  publish  it  with  the  intent  charged  m  the  informatkm  T 
For  whatever  you  may  think  of  the  abstract  questbn,  whether 
die  paper  be  libellous  or  not,  and  of  which  paper  it  has  not  even 
been  insinuated  that  he  is  the  author,  there  can  be  no  ground  for 
a  venfict  against  him,  unless  you  also  are  persuaded  that  what  he 
dU  was  done  with  a  criminal  design. 

I  wish,  gentlemen,  ia  simplify  and  not  to  perplex ;  I  therefore  say 
again,  if  these  three  circumstances  conspire,  that  he  published  it 
— that  it  was  a  libel— and  that  it  was  published  with  the  purposes 
alleged  in  flie  informatkm,  yoo  ought  unquestkmably  to  find  Urn 
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gniltj :  if  on.  the  other  hand,  joa  do  not  find  that  all  theie  cir- 
cumfltances  concurred ; — ^if  jou  cannot  upon  your  oaths  ny  that 
he  published  it ;  if  it  be  not  in  your  opinion  a  libel ; — and  if  he 
did  not  publish  it  with  the  intention  alleged ;  I  say,  upon  the 
failure  of  any  one  of  these  points,  my  client  is  entitled,  in  justice, 
and  upon  your  oaths,  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  attorney-general  has  thought  proper  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  public  affiurs  at 
the  time  of  this  transaction ;  let  me  also  make  a  few  retraqiec- 
tive  observations  on  a  period,  at  which  he  has  but  slightly  glanced ; 
I  speak  of  the  events  which  took  place  before  the  close  of  the 
American  war. 

You  know,  gentlemen,  that  France  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
America,  and  we  became  thereby  engaged  in  a  war  with  tiiat 
nation. 

Hbu  netcia  memt  hammumfuHari! 

Little  did  that  ill-fated  monarch  know  that  he  was  forming  the 
first  causes  of  those  disastrous  events,  that  were  to  end  in  the 
subversion  of  his  throne,  in  the  slaughter  of  bis  family,  and  the 
deluging  of  hu  country  with  the  hk)od  of  his  people.  You  cannol 
hut  remember  that,  at  a  time  when  we  had  scarcely  a  regular 
soldier  for  our  defence ;  when  the  old  and  young  were  alarmed 
and  terrified  with  apprehensioos  of  descent  upon  our  coasts ;  that 
providence  seemed  to  have  worked  a  sort  <^  miracle  in  our  &• 
vour.  You  saw  a  band  of  armed  men  come  forth  at  the  great 
call  of  nature,  of  honour,  and  their  country.  You  saw  men  of 
the  greatest  wealth  and  rank ;  you  saw  every  class  of  the  con- 
munity  give  up  its  members,  and  send  them  armed  into  the  fieU, 
to  protect  the  public  and  private  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  man  to  turn  back  to  that  period,  without  re- 
viving those  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  gratitude,  which  then 
beat  in  the  public  bosom:  to  recollect  amidst  what  applaiae, 
what  tears,  what  prayers,  what  benedictions,  they  walked  Ibrth 
amongst  spectators,  agitated  by  the  mingled  sensations  of  terror 
and  of  reliance,  of  danger  and  of  protection,  imploring  the  ble»- 
ings  of  heaven  upon  their  heads,  and  its  conquests  upon  their 
•words.  That  illustrious,  and  adored,  and  ahiued  body  of  men 
stood  forward  and  assumed  the  title,  which,  I  trust,  the  ingrati- 
tude of  their  country  will  never  bk>t  from  its  history,  ^  rum  W 

LOIITBBRS  or  laSUUTD.** 
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GiTe  me  leave  now,  with  great  respect,  to  pat  this  quesdoii  to 
joa :  Do  you  think  the  anembling  of  that  glorious  band  of  patriots 
was  an  insurrection  t  do  you  think  the  invitation  to  that  assembling 
would  have  been  sedition  T  they  came  under  no  commawon  but 
the  call  of  their  country ;  unauthorized  and  unsanctioned,  ex- 
cept  by  public  emeigency  and  public  danger.  I  ask  was  that 
meeting  insurrection  or  not  T  I  put  another  question:  If  anj 
man  then  had  published  a  call  on  that  body,  and  stated  that  war 
was  declared  against  the  state ;  that  the  regular  troops  were 
withdrawn ;  that  our  coasts  were  hovered  round  by  the  ships  of 
the  enemy ;  that  the  moment  was  approaching,  when  the  un> 
protected  feebleness  of  age  and  sex,  wiicn  the  sanctity  of  habita* 
lion  would  be  disregarded  and  profaned  by  the  brutal  ferocity  of 
a  rude  invader ;  if  any  man  had  then  said  to  them*  ^  Leave  your 
industry  for  a  whilct  that  you  may  return  to  it  again,  and  come 
Ibrth  in  arms  for  the  public  defence.'^  I  put  the  question  boldly 
to  you*  It  is  not  the  case  of  the  volunteers  of  that  day ;  it  is  the 
case  of  my  client  at  this  hour,  which  I  put  to  you*  Would  that 
call  have  been  then  pronounced  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  by  a  jury 
osi  their  oaths,  a  criminal  and  seditious  invitation  to  insurrection  T 
If  it  would  not  have  been  so  then,  upon  what  principle  can  it  be  so 
now !  What  is  the  force  and  perfectkxi  uf  the  law  ?  It  is  the 
permanency  of  the  law ;  it  is,  that  whenever  the  fact  is  the  same, 
the  law  is  also  the  same ;  it  is,  that  the  law  remains  a  written, 
mooumented  and  recorded  letter,  to  pronounce  the  same  decisioUt 
apon  the  same  facts  whenever  they  shall  arise.  I  will  not  aflect 
to  conceal  it :  you  know  there  has  been  an  artful,  ungrateful, 
and  blasphemous  clamour  raised  against  these  illuitrious  charac- 
lets,  the  saviours  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Having  mentioned 
this,  let  me  read  a  few  words  of  the  paper  alleged  to  be  criminal : 
^  You  first  took  up  arms  to  protect  your  country  from  foreign 
esiemies,  and  firom  domestic  disturbance.  For  the  same  purposes 
it  now  becomes  necessary  that  you  should  resume  them.** 

1  should  be  the  last  roan  in  the  world  to  impute  any  want  of 
candour  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  has  stated  the 
case  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution :  but  he  has  certainly  (alien  into 
a  mistake,  which,  if  not  explained,  might  be  highly  injurious  to 
ny  client  He  supposed  that  thu  publication  was  not  addressed 
to  those  ancient  volunteers,  but  to  new  combinations  of  them, 
formed  upon  new  principles,  and  actuated  by  diflerent  motives* 
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You  have  the  word^  to  which  this  coostructioQ  is  imputed,  opoo 
the  record;  the  meaning  of  his  mind  can  be  collected  only  from 
those  words  which  he  has  made  use  of  to  convey  it  The  guilt 
imputable  to  him  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  meaning  ascriba- 
ble  to  those  words.  Let  his  meaning  then  be  fairly  collected  by 
resorting  to  them.  Is  there  a  foundation  to  suppose  that  this  ad- 
dress was  addressed  to  any  such  body  of  men,  as  has  been  called 
a  banditti*  (with  what  justice  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire,)  and 
not  to  the  old  volunteers? 

As  to  the  sneerat  the  words  citizen  toUierSf  I  should  fed  that  I 
was  treating  a  very  respected  friend  with  an  insidious  and  un* 
merited  unkindness,  if  I  affected  to  expose  it  by  any  gravity  of 
refutation.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  thoK 
who  are  supposed  to  have  disgraced  this  expression  by  adopting  it, 
have  taken  it  from  the  idea  of  the  British  constitution,  **  that  no 
man  in  becoming  a  soldier  ceases  to  be  a  citizen.**  Would  to 
God,  all  enemies  as  they  are,  that  that  unfortunate  people  bad 
borrowed  more  from  that  sacred  source  of  liberty  and  virtue ;  and 
would  to  God,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  they  had  preserved 
even  the  little  they  did  borrow  1  If  ever  there  could  be  an  ob* 
jection  to  that  appellation,  it  must  have  been  strongest  when  it 
was  first  assumed.*  To  that  period  the  writer  manifestly  alludes; 
he  addresses  **  those  who  first  took  up  arms  :**  **  You  first  took 
up  arms  to  protect  your  country  from  foreign  enemies  and  from 
domestic  disturbance.  For  the  same  purposes  it  now  becoittes 
necessary  that  you  should  resume  them.**  Is  this  applicable  to 
those  who  had  never  taken  up  arms  before  t  ^'  A  proclamatioo,** 
says  this  paper,  *'  has  been  issued  in  England  for  embodying  the 
militia,  and  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  k>rd  Keutenaat 
and  council  of  Ireland,  for  repressing  all  seditious  associattonSb 
In  consequence  of  both  these  proclamations,  it  is  reasonable  to 
apprehend  danger  from  abroad,  and  danger  at  home.**  God  hdp 
us !  from  the  situation  of  Europe  at  that  time,  we  were  threaten* 
ed  with  too  probable  danger  from  abroad,  and  I  am  afraid  it  wma 
not  without  foundation  we  were  told  of  our  having  something  to 
dread  at  home. 

I  find  much  abuse  has  been  lavished  on  the  disrespect  with 


•  lo  th*  ranlutaoiM  and  addraHM  of  the  old  voIiuiImcb.  at  and  iwior  to  17S9L  fW 
9UiM€n  Mldient  and  citixen  Midiny,  were  vo  wnwwimnn  appelUtlank 
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which  the  proclamation  is  treated,  ia  that  part  of  the  paper  al- 
leged to  be  a  libel*  To  that  my  answer  for  my  client  ia  short : 
I  do  conceive  it  competent  to  a  British  subject,  if  he  thinks  that 
a  proclamation  has  issued  for  the  purpose  of  raising  false  terrors ; 
I  hold  it  to  be  not  only  the  privilege,  but  the  duty  of  a  citizen, 
to  set  his  countrymen  right,  with  respect  to  such  misrepresented 
danger;  and  until  a  proclamation  in  this  country  shall  have  the 
force  of  law,  the  reason  and  grounds  of  it  are  surely  at  least 
questionable  by  the  people.  Nay,  I  will  go  farther^^  an  ac- 
tual  law  had  passed,  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  three  estates, 
if  it  be  exceptionable  in  any  matter,  it  is  warraMtable  to  any 
man  in  the  community  to  state,  in  a  becoming  manner,  his- ideas 
upon  it  And  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know,  if  the  positive  kws 
of  Great  Britain  are  thus  questionable,  upon  what  ground  the 
proclamation  of  an  Irish  government  should  not  be  open  to  the 
animadversion  of  Irish  subjects. 

**  Whatever  be  the  motive,  or  from  whatever  quarter  it  arises,** 
says  this  paper,  **  alarm  has  arisen.**  Gentlemen,  do  you  not 
know  that  to  be  fact?  It  has  been  stated  by  the  attorney- 
general,  and  most  truly,  that  the  most  gloomy  apprehensums  were 
entertained  by  the  whole  country.  **  You,  volunteers  of  Ireland* 
sire  therefore  sununoned  to  arms  at  the  instance  of  government, 
-  BB  well  as  by  the  responsibility  attached  to  your  character,  and 
the  permanent  obligatkNis  of  your  institutkm.**  I  am  free  to 
confess,  if  any  man,  assuming  the  liberties  of  a  British  subject  to 
i|uestion  public  topics,  should,  under  the  mask  of  that  privilege, 
puUiBh  a  prodamation  mviting  the  profligate  and  seditious,  those 
in  want,  and  those  in  despair,  to  rise  up  in  arms  to  overawe  the 
legislature,  to  rob  us  of  whatever  portkm  of  the  blessings  of  a  free 
government  we  possess,  I  know  of  no  oflence  involving  greater 
eaonnity.  But  that,  gentlemen,  is  the  questkm  you  are  to  try. 
If  my  client  acted  with  an  honest  mind  and  fiur  intention,  and 
liavin^,  as  he  believed,  the  authority  of  government  to  support 
lum  m  the  idea  that  danger  was  to  be  apprehended*  did  apply  to 
that  body  of  so  known  and  so  revered  character,  calling  upon 
them  by  their  former  honour,  the  principle  of  their  gk>rious  in« 
attention,  and  the  great  stake  they  possessed  in  their  country. — 
If  he  interposed,  not  upon  a  flctitious  pretext,  but  a  real  belief 
of  actual  and  imminent  danger,  and  that  their  arming  at  that 
critical  moment  was  necessary  to  the  safety  of  their  countrv  * 

2N  «• 
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his  intentioD  was  not  only  iDnocentf  but  highly  meritorioin.  It 
J8  a  questioD,  gentlemen,  upon  which  you  only  can  decide ;  it  is 
for  you  to  say,  whether  it  was  criminal  in  the  defendant  to  be 
80  misled,  and  whether  he  is  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  prosecution 
of  that  government  by  which  he  was  so  deceived.  I  say  again* 
gentlemen,  you  can  look  only  to  his  words  as  the  interpreter  of  his 
meaning ;  and  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  his  country,  as  he 
was  made  to  believe  them,  as  the  clue  to  his  intention.  The  ease 
then,  gentlemen,  is  shortly  and  simply  this:  a  man  of  the  fiist  £i- 
mily,  and  fortune,  and  character,  and  property  anxmg  you  reads 
a  proclamatiiD,  stating  the  country  to  be  in  dtoger  from  abroad 
and  at  home ;  and  thus  alarmed — ^thus  upon  the  authority  of  the 
prosecutor  alarmed,  a|^lies  to  that  august  body,  before  whose 
awful  presence  sedition  must  vanish  and  insurrection  disappear. 
You  must  surrender,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  your  oaths  to  unfijund* 
ed  assertion,  if  you  can  submit  to  say,  diat  such  an  act,  of  such 
a  man,  so  warranted,  is  a  wicked  and  seditious  libeL  If  he  was 
a  dupe,  let  me  ask  you  who  was  the  impostor?  I  bludi  and  T 
shrink  with  shame  and  detestatkm  from  that  meanness  of  dupeiy 
and  serfile  complaisance,  which  could  make  that  dupe  a  victim 
to  the  accusation  of  that  impostor. 

You  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  going  into  the  merils  of 
fliis  publicatkm,  before  I  apply  myself  to  the  question  wfaidi  ii 
first  in  order  of  time,  namely,  whether  the  pubUcatiaii,  in  point 
of  fact,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Rowan  or  not  I  have  been  un- 
intentionally led  into  this  violation  of  order.  I  should  efiect  no 
purpose  of  either  brevity  or  clearness,  by  returning  to  the  more 
methodical  course  of  observation.  I  have  been  naturally  drawn 
from  it  by  the  superior  importance  of  the  topic  I  am  upon,  namehr* 
the  merit  gf  the  publication  in  question. 

This  publication,  if  ascribed  at  all  to  Mr.  Rowan,  contains  faur 
distinct  subjects :  the  first,  the  invitation  to  the  volunteers  to  arm : 
upon  that  I  have  already  observed :  but  those  that  remain  are 
surely  of  much  importance,  and  no  doubt  are  prosecuted  as  equally 
criminal  The  paper  next  states  the  necessity  of  a  refonn  m 
parlianoent ;  it  states,  thirdly,  the  necessity  of  an  emanctpatiosi 
of  the  catholic  inhabitants  of  Ireland ;  and  as  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  all  these  objects,  does,  fourthly,  state  the  necesnty 
of  a  general  delegated  convention  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  Mr.  Rowan  intended  by  this  pubfi. 
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Cfttkm  to  excite  tbe  subjects  of  diis  country  to  effect  an  aHAration 

in  the  fonn  of  your  constitution.    And  here,  gentlemen*  perhaps, 

you  may  not  be  unwilling  to  follow  a  little  ikrther  than  Mr.  At- 

tomey'-geiieral  has  done,  the  idea  of  a  late  prosecution  in  Great 

Britain  upon  the  subject  of  a  public  libeL    It  is  with  peculiar 

fcndnea  I  look  to  that  country  fix*  solid  principles  of  constitu- 

tiooal  liberty  and  judicial  example.    You  have  been  pressed  in 

no  small  degree  with  the  manner  in  which  this  publication  marks 

tbe  difierent  orders  of  our  constitution,  and  comments  upon  them. 

Let  me  show  you  what  boldness  of  animadTersKHi  on  such  topics, 

is  thought  justifiable  in  the  British  nation,  and  by"  a  British  jury. 

I  have  in  my  hand  tbe  report  of  the  trial  of  the  printers 

of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  for  a  supposed  libel  against  the  state, 

and  of  their  acquittal :   let  me  read  to  you  some  passages  from 

that  publication,  which  a  jury  of  Englishmen  were  in  vain  called 

upon  to  brand  with  the  name  of  libel. 

^  Claiming  it  as  our  indefeasible  right  to  associate  together,  in 
a  peaceable  and  friendly  manner,  for  the  communication  of 
thoughts,  the  formation  of  opinions,  and  to  promote  the  gene- 
ral happiness,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  ipokgy  for 
inviting  you  to  join  us  in  this  manly  and  benevolent  pursuit;  the 
necesnty  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  community  endeavouring  to 
procure  a  true  knowledge  of  their  rights,  their  duties,  and  their 
interests,  will  not  be  denied,  except  by  those  who  are  tbe  slaves 
of  prejudice,  or  interested  in  the  continuation  of  abuses.  As  men 
who  widi  to  aspire  to  the  title  of  freemen,  we  totally  deny  the 
wisdom  and  the  humanity  of  the  advice,  to  approach  the  defects 
of  government  with  *  pious  awe  and  trembling  solicitude.'  What 
better  doctrine  could  the  pope  or  the  tyrants  of  Europe  desire  ? 
We  think,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  can 
never  be  hurt  by  temperate  and  honest  discusskms;  and  that 
cause  which  will  not  b^r  such  a  scrutiny,  must  be  systematically 
or  practically  bad.  We  are  sensible  that  those  who  are  not 
friends  to  the  general  good  have  attempted  to  iniame  tbe  public 
mind  with  the  cry  of  ^  Danger,*  whenever  men  have  associated 
lor  discussing  the  principles  of  government ;  and  we  have  little 
doubt  but  such  conduct  will  be  pursued  in  this  place ;  we  would 
therefore  caution  every  honest  man,  who  has  really  tbe  welfare 
of  the  nation  at  heart,  to  avoid  being  led  away  by  the  prostituted 
clamours  of  those  who  live  on  the  sources  of  corruption*    Wc 
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pity  the  fean  of  the  timorous,  and  we  are  totally  imooiicenied 
respecting  the  false  alarms  of  the  venal — 

— *^  We  view  with  concern  the  frequency  of  warfc— Wc  are 
persuaded  that  the  interests  of  the  poor  can  never  be  pro- 
moted  by  acccsuon  of  territory,  when  bought  at  the  expense  of 
their  labour  and  blood ;  and  we  roust  say,  in  the  language  of  a 
celebrated  author — *  We,  who  are  only  the  people,  but  who  pay 
for  wars  with  our  substance  and  our  blood,  will  not  cease  to  tell 
kings,'  or  governments,  *  that  to  them  al<Mie  wars  are  profitable; 
that  the  true  and  just  conquests  are  those  which  each  makes  at 
home,  by  comforting  the  peasantry,  by.  promoting  agricokore 
and  manufactories,  by  multiplying  men  and  the  other  productioQft 
of  nature ;  that  then  it  is  that  kings  may  call  themselves  the 
image  of  God,  whose  will  is  perpetually  directed  to  the  creatkn 
of  new  beings.  If  they  continue  to  make  us  fight  and  kill  one 
another  in  uniform,  we  will  continue  to  write  and  qpeak,  until 
nations  shall  be  cured  of  this  fdly.' — ^We  are  certain  our  present 
heavy  burthens  are  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  cruel  and  ioi* 
politic  wars,  and  therefore  we  will  do  all  on  our  part,  as  peace* 
able  citizens  who  have  the  good  of  the  community  at  heart,  to 
enlighten  each  other,  and  protest  against  them. 

**  The  present  state  of  the  representation  of  the  peopk  calk  far 
the  particular  attention  of  every  man  who  has  humanity  iofficaenl 
to  feel  for  the  honour  and  happiness  of  his  country ;  to  the  d»> 
fects  and  corruptions  of  whicht  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  uft> 
necessary  wars,  dec  6lc  We  think  it  a  deplorable  case  when 
the  poor  must  support  a  comiptbn  which  is  calculated  to  oppras 
them;  when  the  labourer  must  give  his  money  to  aflbrd  the 
means  of  preventing  him  having  avoice  in  its  disposal;  when  the 
fewer  elapses  may  say — *  We  give  you  our  money,  for  which  we 
have  toiled  and  sweat,  and  which  would  save  our  fiimilies  froa 
cold  and  hunger;  but  we  think  it  more  hard  that  there  ■ 
nobody  whom  we  have  delegated,  to  see  that  it  is  not  improperlj 
and  wickedly  spent ;  we  have  none  to  watch  over  our  bteresta  ; 
the  rich  only  are  represented.' — 

**  — An  equal  and  uncomipt  representation  would,  we  are 
persuaded,  save  us  from  heavy  expenses,  and  deliver  us  fraoa 
many  oppressions ;  we  will  therefore  do  our  duty  to  procure  tliia 
reform,  which  appears  to  us  of  the  utmost  importance. 

*^  In  short,  we  see,  with  the  most  lively  concern,  an  amy  of 
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phcemep»  pemioocw,  6lc  fighting  in  the  cause  of  corruptioo  and 
prejudice,  and  spreading  the  contagion  far  and  wide« — 

M  — We  see  with  equal  sensibility  the  present  outcry  against 
refiNrmSy  and  a  proclamation  (tending  to  cramp  the  liberty  of  the 
press»  and  discredit  the  true  friends  of  the  people,)  receiving  the 
support  of  numbers  of  our  countrymen* — 

'**  We  see  burthens  multiplied — the  lower  classes  sinking  into 
poverty,  disgrace,  and  excesses,  and  the  means  of  those  shocking 
abuses  increased  for  the  purposes  of  revenue* — 

** — ^We  ask  ourselves— ^  Are  we  in  England?* — Have  our 
ferefiithers  fought,  bled«  and  conquered  for  liberty?  And  did 
they  not  think  that  the  fruits  of  their  patriotism  would  be  more 
abundant  in  peace,  plenty  and  happiness? — 

**  — b  the  condition  of  the  poor  never  to  he  improved  ?  Great 
Britain  must  have  arrived  at  the  highest  degree  of  natkxial  hap- 
piness and  prosperity,  and  our  situatioD  must  be  too  good  to  be 
mended,  or  the  present  outcry  against  reforms  and  improvements 
is  human  and  criminal.  But  we  hope  our  condition  will  be 
speedily  improved,  and  to  obtain  so  derirable  a  good  is  the  object 
of  our  present  association  and  unk>n,  founded  on  principles  of 
benevolence  and  humanity ;  disclaiming  all  connexion  wiUi  riots 
and  disorder,  but  firm  in  our  purpose,  and  warm  in  our  affections 
lor  liberty. 

**  Lastly,— We  invite  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  Great 
Britain  to  form  similar  societies,  and  to  act  with  unanimity  and 
firmness,  till  the  people  be  too  wise  to  be  imposed  upon ;  and 
their  influence  in  the  government  be  coounensurate  with  their 
dignity  and  importance : 

^  THBIf  SHALL  WB  BB  niXB  AlTD  BAPPT.** 

Such,  gentlemen*  is  the  language  which  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain  thinks  himself  warranted  to  hold,  and  upon  such  language 
has  the  corroborating  sanctkm  of  a  British  jury  been  stamped 
by  a  verdict  of  acquittal  Such  was  the  honest  and  manly  free- 
dom  of  publication,  in  a  country,  too,  where  the  complaint  of 
abuses  has  not  half  the  foundatbn  it  has  here.  I  said  I  loved  to 
look  to  England  for  principles  of  judicial  example ;  I  cannot  but 
my  to  you,  that  it  depends  on  your  spirit,  whether  I  shall  look  to 
it  hereafter  with  sympathy  or  with  shame.  Be  pleased,  now» 
gentlemen,  to  consider  whether  the  statement  of  the  imperfection 
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in  your  representatioD  has  been  made  with  a  desire  of  inflaming 
an  attack  upon  the  public  tranquillity,  or  with  an  honest  pur* 
pose  of  procuring  a  remedy  for  an  actually  existing  grievance. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  revert  to  the  situation  of  the  times ;  and 
let  me  remind  you,  that  whatever  observations  of  this  kind  I  am 
compeUed  thus  to  make  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  uttering  of  then 
in  this  place  is  not  imputable  to  my  client,  but  to  the  necessity  of 
defence  imposed  upon  him  by  thb  extraordinary  prosecutioii. 

Gentlemen,  the  representation  of  our  people  is  the  vital  prin* 
ciple  of  their  political  existence ;  without  it  they  are  dead,  or 
they  live  only  to  servitude ;  without  it  there  are  two  estates  acting 
upon  and  against  the  third,  instead  of  acting  in  co-operataoa 
with  it ;  without  it,  if  the  people  are  oppressed  by  their  judges 
where  is  the  tribunal  to  which  their  judges  can  be  amenable  T 
without  it,  if  they  are  trampled  upon  and  plundered  by  a  mini^ 
ter,  where  is  the  tribunal  to  which  the  offender  shall  be  amena- 
ble T  without  it,  where  is  the  ear  to  hear,  or  the  heart  to  feel, 
or  the  hand  to  redress  their  sufleringpt  Shall  they  be  foiiDd» 
let  me  ask  you,  in  the  accursed  hands  of  imps  and  minions  that 
bask  in  their  disgrace,  and  fatten  upon  their  spoils,  and  flonridi 
upon  their  ruin  7  But  let  me  not  put  this  to  you  as  a  merely 
flpeculative  question.  It  is  a  plain  question  of  fact :  rely  upon  it, 
physical  man  is  every  where  the  same  t  it  is  only  the  various 
operation  of  moral  causes  that  gives  variety  to  the  social  or  indh 
vidual  character  and  condition.  How  otherwise  happens  it» 
that  modem  slavery  looks  quietly  at  the  despot,  on  the  very 
^ot  where  Leonidas  expired  7  The  answer  is,  Sparta  has  not 
changed  her  climate,  but  she  has  kxi  that  government  wUdi 
her  liberty  could  not  survive. 

I  call  you,  therefore,  to  the  plain  question  of  fact  This  paper 
recommends  a  reform  in  parliament :  I  put  that  questioo  to  your 
consciences ;  do  you  think  it  needs  that  reform  t  I  put  it  boldly 
and  fairly  to  you— do  you  thbk  the  people  of  Ireland  are  repra> 
seated  as  they  ought  to  be  t — ^Do  you  hesitate  fer  an  answer  T 
If  you  do,  let  me  remind  you,  that  until  the  last  year  three  mil- 
lions of  your  countrymen  have  by  the  express  letter  of  the  bw 
been  excluded  from  the  reality  of  actual,  and  even  from  the 
phantom  of  virtual  representation.  Shall  we  then  he  toM  that 
this  is  only  the  aflirmation  of  a  wicked  and  seditious  incendiary  T 
If  you  do  not  feel  the  mockery  of  such  a  charge,  htk  at  yo«r 
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conntrj;  in  what  stale  do  yoa  find  itt  Is  it  in  a  state  of  tran- 
fuillity  and  general  satasfaction  t  These  are  traces  by  which 
good  are  ever  to  be  distinguished  from  bad  govemmentSy  without 
any  very  minute  inquiry  or  speculative  refinement? — ^Do  you 
feel  that  a  veneration  for  the  law^  a  pious  and  humble  attachment 
to  the  constitution,  form  the  political  morality  of  your  people  7 
Do  you  find  that  comfort  and  competency  among  your  people, 
which  is  always  to  be  found  where  a  government  is  mild  and 
moderate ;  where  taxes  are  imposed  by  a  body,  who  have  an 
interest  in  treating  the  poorer  orders  with  compassion,  and  pre- 
venting the  weight  of  taxation  from  pressing  sore  upon  them  t 

Gentlemen,  I  mean  not  to  impeach  the  state  of  your  represen- 
tation, I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  defective,  orthat  it  ought  to  be 
altered  or  amended ;  isor  is  this  a  place  for  me  to  say,  whether  I 
think  that  three  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  whose 
whole  number  is  but  four,  ought  to  be  admitted  to  any  efficient 
atuation  in  the  state.  It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  these  are 
not  questions  for  either  of  us  directly  to  decide ;  but  you  cannot 
refiise  them  sonoe  passing  consideration  at  least,  when  you  re- 
member that  on  this  subject  the  real  question  for  your  decision 
is,  whether  the  allegation  of  a  defect  ^in  your  constitution  is  so 
atterly  unfounded  and  false,  that  you  can  ascribe  it  only  to  the 
onalice  and  perversenes  of  a  wicked  mind,  and  not  to  the  inno- 
cent mistake  of  an  ordinary  understanding ; — whether  it  may 
not  be  mistake ;  whether  it  can  be  only  sedition. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  I  own  I  cannot  but  regret,  that  one  of 
our  countrymen  should  be  criminally  pursued  for  asserting  the 
necessity  of  a  reform,  at  the  very  moment,  when  that  necessity 
•eems  admitted  by  the  parliament  itself;  that  this  unhappy  re- 
ibrm  shall  at  the  same  moment  be  a  subject  of  legislative  dis* 
cussion,  and  criminal  prosecution.  Far  am  I  from  imputing  any 
sinister  design  to  the  virtue  or  wisdom  of  our  government ;  hut 
who  can  avoid  feeling  the  deplorable  impression  that  must  be 
made  on  the  public  mind,  when  the  demand  for  that  reform  is 
answered  by  a  criminal  information  1 

I  am  the  more  forcibly  impressed  by  this  consideration,  when 
I  oowader,  that  when  this  information  was  first  put  on  the  file,  the 
mbject  was  transiently  mentkined  in  the  house  of  commons.  Some 
circumstances  retarded  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  there,  and  the 
[irogiess  of  the  information  was  equally  retarded  here.     The 
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first  day  of  fhk  sestioD,  you  all  know,  that  subject  was  again 
brought  forward  in  the  house  of  cominoiiB,  and,-  as  if  they  had 
slept  together*  this  prosecution  was  also  revived  in  the  court  of 
king's-bench ;  and  that  before  a  jury,  taken  from  a  panel  partly 
composed  of  those  very  members  of  parliament*  who,  in  the  house 
of  commons,  must  debate  upon  this  subject  as  a  measure  of  pub- 
lic advantage,  which  they  are  here  called  upon  to  consider  as  a 
public  crime.* 

This  paper,  gentlemen,  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  emaiid* 
pating  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  and  that  is  charged  as  a  part  of 
the  libel.  If  they  had  waited  another  year,  if  they  had  kqpl  this 
prosecution  impending  for  another  year,  how  much  would  remain 
for  a  jury  to  decide  upon,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  discover.  It 
seems  as  if  the  progress  of  public  information  was  eating  away 
the  ground  of  the  prosecution.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
prosecution,  this  part  of  the  libel  has  unluckily  received  the 
sanction  of  the  legUature.  In  that  interval  our  cadiolic  brediren 
have  obtained  that  admission,  which  it  seems  it  was  a  Kbel  to 
propose  ;  in  what  way  to  account  for  this,  I  am  reaUy  at  a 
Have  any  alarms  been  occasioned  by  the  emancipation  of  our 
tholic  brethren  t  has  th^  bigoted  malignity  of  any  tndividvals 
been  crushed  T  or  has  the  stability  of  the^vemment,  or  that  of 
the  country  been  weakened  t  or  is  one  mtllion  of  subjects  stronger 
than  four  miBioatt  Do  you  think  that  the  benefit  they  i^ 
ceived  should  be  poisoned  by  the  sting  of  vengeance  T  If  yon 
think  so,  you  must  say  to  them,  **  you  have  demanded  emanct 
pation  and  you  have  got  it ;  but  we  abhor  your  persons,  we  are 
outraged  at  your  success,  and  we  will  stigmatice,  by  a  criminal 
prosecution,  the  adviser  of  that  relief  which  you  have  obtained 
from  the  voice  of  your  country.^  I  ask  you,  do  you  think,  as 
honest  men,  anrious  for  the  public  tranquillity,  consck>us  that 
thtre  are  wounds  not  yet  completely  cicatrized,  that  yon  ongbl 
to  speak  this  language  at  this  time,  to  men  who  are  too  modi 
disposed  to  think  that  in  this  very  emancipation  they  have 
saved  from  their  own  parliament  by  the  humanity  of  their 
rdgnt  Or  do  you  vMk  to  prepare  them  for  the  revocation  of 
thoe  improvident  concessKNis  t  Do  you  think  it  wise  or  humane 
at  this  moment  to  insult  tliem,  by  sticking  up  in  a  piDoiy  tim 
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man  who  dared  to  iland  fortii  as  their  advocate  T  I  put  it  to 
your  oaths ;  do  joo  think  that  a  blearing  of  that  kind,  that  a  vie* 
tory  obtauied  by  justice  over  bigotry  and  oppression,  should  have 
a  stigma  cast  upon  it  by  an  ignominious  sentence  upon  men  bold 
and  honest  enough  to  propose  that  measure  ?  to  propose  the  re» 
deeming  of  religion  from  the  abuses  of  the  church,  the  reclaiming 
of  three  mtllkms  of  men  from  bondage,  and  giving  liberty  to  all 
who  had  a  right  to  demand  it ;  giving,  I  say,  in  the  so  much  cen* 
sored  words  of  this  paper,  giving  **  ohivbrsal  ckaitcipatioh  T 
I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  Brituih  law,  which  makes  liberty  com- 
meoinrate  with  and  inseparable  from  British  soil ;  which  pro- 
claims  even  to  the  stranger  and  the  sojourner,  the  moment  he  sets 
hb  foot  upon  British  earth,  that  the  ground  on  which  he  treads 
is  holy,  and  consecrated  by  the  genius  of  uhivehsal  BiiAirciPATioir. 
No  matter  in  what  language  his  doom  may  have  been  pro* 
ooonced ; — no  matter  what  complexion  incompatible  with  free- 
dooif  an  Indian  or  an  African  sun  may  have  burnt  upon  him ; — 
no  matter  in  what  disastrous  battle  his  liberty  may  have  been 
ckven  down ; — oo  matter  with  what  solemnities  he  may  have 
been  devoted  upon  the  altar  of  slavery ;  the  irst  moment  he 
touches  the  sacred  §cU  of  Britain,  the  altar  and  the  god  rink  to* 
geiher  in  the  dust ;  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own  majesty ; 
his  body  swells  beyond  fhe  measure  of  his  chains,  that  burst  from 
around  him,  and  he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disen* 
thralled,  by  the  irresistible  Genius  of  uk ivcrsai^  BiuircieifnoH. 

[Hen  Mr.  Curran  wa$  inlerrupud  by  a  mdden  buni  of  appUate 
Jivm  the  court  and  luJlt  which  wa$  repeated  for  a  comiderabk  length 
of  time :  tUence  being  at  length  reitcredf  he  proceeded,'] 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  ascribe  anf  efiuskm  of 
this  sort  to  any  merits  of  mine.  It  m  the  mighty  theme,  and  not 
the  inconsiderable  advocate,  that  can  excite  interest  in  the  hearer  I 
What  you  hear  is  but  the  testimony  which  nature  bears  to  hir 
own  character ;  it  b  the  efiusMHi  of  her  gratitude  to  that  power, 
which  stampt  that  character  upon  her. 

And,  permit  me  to  say,  that  if  my  client  had  occaskw  to  defend 
his  cause  by  any  mad  or  drunken  appeals  to  extravagance  or  li- 
centiousness, I  trust  in  God  I  stand  in  that  rituation,  that,  humble 
as  I  am,  he  would  not  have  resorted  to  me  to  be  his  advocate.  I 
not  recommended  to  his  choice  by  any  connexion  of  principle 

party,  or  even  private  friendship ;  and  saying  this,  I  cannot 
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but  add,  that  I  consider  not  to  be  acquainted  with  sucha  man  at  Mr* 
Rowan,  a  want  of  personal  good  fortune.  But  upon  this  great  sub- 
ject of  reform  and  emancipation,  there  is  a  latitude  and  boldnesi 
of  remark,  justifiable  in  the  people,  and  necessary  to  the  defence 
of  Mr.  Rowan,  for  which  the  habits  of  professional  studies,  and 
technical  adherence  to  established  forms,  have  rendered  me  unfit 
It  is,  however,  my  duty,  standing  here  as  his  advocate,  to  make 
some  few  observations  to  you,  which  I  conceive  to  be  materiaL 
Gentlemen,  you  are  sitting  in  a  country  which  has  a  right  to 
the  British  constitution,  and  which  is  bound  by  an  indissoluble 
union  with  the  British  nation.  If  you  were  now  even  at  liberty 
to  debate  upon  that  subject ;  if  you  even  were  not  by  the  mosl 
solemn  compacts,  founded  upon  the  authority  of  your  anceston 
and  of  yourselves,  bound  to  that  alliance,  and  had  an  electkn 
now  to  make ;  in  the  present  unhappy  state  of  Europe,  if  yoQ 
had  been  heretofore  a  stranger  to  Great  Britain,  you  would  now 
say,  we  will  enter  into  society  and  union  with  you ; 

Um  nlus  ambobiii  erit,  oommniie  pffinilgm. 

But  to  accomplish  that  union,  let  me  tell  you,  you  must  lean 
to  become  like  the  English  people.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  you  will 
protect  their  freedom,  if  you  abandon  your  own.  The  pillar 
whose  base  has  do  foundation,  can  give  no  support  to  the  dome 
under  which  its  head  is  placed ;  and  if  you  profess  to  give  Eng* 
land  that  assistance  which  you  refuse  to  yourselves,  she  will 
laugh  at  your  folly,  and  despise  your  meanness  and  insincerity. 
Let  us  follow  this  a  little  further :  1  know  you  wil)  interpret  what 
I  say  with  the  candour  in  which  it  is  spoken.  England  is  mark- 
«d  by  a  natural  avarice  of  freedom,  which  she  is  studious  to  en* 
gross  and  accumulate,  but  most  unwilling  to  impart ;  whether 
from  any  necessity  of  her  policy,  or  from  her  weakness,  or  from 
her  pride,  I  will  not  presume  to  say ;  but  so  is  the  fact ;  yo« 
need  not  look  to  the  east,  nor  to  the  west,  you  need  only  look  to 
yourselves. 

In  order  to  confirm  this  observation,  I  would  appeal  to  what 
fell  from  the  learned  counsel  for  the  crown,  **  that  notwithstand- 
ing  the  alliance  subsisting  for  two  centuries  past  between  the 
two  countries,  the  date  of  liberty  in  one  goes  no  farther  back  than 
the  year  1784.'* 

If  it  required  additional  confirmation,  I  diould  state  the  case 
of  the  invaded  American,  and  the  subjugated  Indian,  to  prove. 
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that  Che  policy  of  England  has  ever  been  to  govern  her  connex- 
ions more  as  colonies  than  as  allies ;  and  it  must  be  owing  to  the 
great  spirit  indeed  of  Ireland,  if  she  shall  continue  free.  Rely 
upon  itt  she  will  ever  have  to  hold  her  course  against  an  adverse 
current ;  rely  upon  it,  if  the  popular  spring  does  not  continue 
strong  and  elastic,  a  short  interval  of  debilitated  nerve  and  bro* 
ken  ibrce,  will  send  you  down  the  stream  again,  and  reconsign 
you  to  the  condition  of  a  province. 

If  such  should  become  the  fate  of  your  constitution,  ask  your- 
selves what  must  be  the  motive  of  your  government  t  It  is  easier 
to  govern  a  province  by  faction,  than  to  govern  a  co-ordinate 
country  by  co-ordinate  means.  I  do  not  say  it  is  now,  but  it  will 
be  always  thought  easiest  by  the  managers  of  the  day,  to  govern 
the  Irish  nation  by  the  agency  of  such  a  faction,  as  kxig  as  this 
country  shall  be  found  willing  to  let  her  connexion  with  Great 
Britain  be  preserved  only  by  her  own  degradatkxi.  In  such  a 
precarious  and  wretched  state  of  things,  if  it  shall  ever  be  found 
to  exist,  the  true  friend  of  Irish  liberty,  and  British  connexion, 
will  see,  that  the  only  means  of  saving  both  must  be,  as  Lord 
Chatham  expressed  it,  **  the  infusion  of  new  health  and  blood  into 
the  constitution.*'  He  will  see  how  deep  a  stake  each  country 
has  in  the  liberty  of  the  other ;  he  will  see  what  a  bulwark  he 
adds  to  the  common  cause,  by  giving  England  a  co-ordinate, 
and  co>intere8ted  ally,  instead  of  an  oppressed,  enfeebled,  and 
suspected  dependant ;  he  will  see  how  grossly  the  credulity  of 
Britain  k  abused,  by  those  who  make  her  believe  that  her  inter* 
est  is  promoted  by  our  depression;  he  will  see  the  desperate 
precipice  to  which  she  approaches  by  such  conduct,  and  with 
an  animated  and  generous  piety,  he  will  labour  to  avert  her 
danger. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what  is  like  to  be  his  fate  T  The 
interest  of  the  sovereign  most  be  for  ever  the  interest  of  his  peo^ 
pie ;  because  his  interest  lives  beyond  his  life :— it  must  live  in 
his  &me,  it  must  live  in  the  tenderness  of  his  solicitude  fix*  an  un« 
bom  posterity  ^— it  must  live  in  that  heart-attachbig  bond  bj 
which  millions  of  men  have  united  the  destinies  of  themselves  and 
their  children  with  his,  and  call  him  by  the  endearing  appella* 
lion  of  Kiifo  AXD  fATim  or  ms  pboplb.  « 

But  what  can  be  the  interest  of  such  a  government  as  I  have 
described  t    Not  the  interest  of  the  king,  not  the  interest  of  tbo 
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people ;  but  the  sordid iDterest  of  the  hour;  the  interest  Id  de* 
ceiving  the  one,  and  in  oppreasing  and  defaming  the  other :  the 
interest  of  unpunished  rapine  and  unmerited  favour :  that  odiow 
and  abject  interest,  that  prompts  them  to  extinguish  public  ipiiit 
in  punishment  or  m  bribcy.  and  to  pursue  every  man^  even  to 
death,  who  has  sense  to  see,  and  integrity  and  firmness  enough 
to  abhor  and  to  oppose  them.  What,  therefore,  I  say,  will  be 
the  fate  of  the  roan,  who  embarks  in  an  enterprise  of  so  much 
difficulty  and  danger  7  I  will  not  answer  it — ^Upon  that  hasard 
has  my  client  put  every  thing  that  can  be  dear  to  man ,--  his 
fame,  his  fortune,  his  person,  his  liberty,  and  his  children ;  but 
with  what  event,  your  verdict  only  can  answer ;  and  to  that  I 
refer  your  country. 

There  is  a  fourth  pomt  remaining.  Says  this  paper,  **  For  both 
these  purposes,  it  appears  necessary,  that  provincial  coDveotioos 
shoif  Id  assemble,  preparatory  to  the  convention  of  the  protestant 
people.  The  delegates  of  the  catholic  body  are  not  justified  in 
communicating  with  individuals,  or  even  bodies  of  inferior  sui- 
thority,  and  therefore  an  assembly  of  a  similar  nature  and  or- 
ganization is  necessary  to  establish  an  intercourse  of  sentimest, 
an  uniformity  of  conduct,  an  united  cause,  and  an  united  nataoiL 
If  a  convention  on  the  one  part  does  not  a(x>B  f<dlow,  and  is  sot 
soon  connected  with  that  on  the  other,  the  common  cause  will 
split  into  the  partial  interest ;  the  people  will  relax  into  inattcn- 
tention  and  inertness,  the  union  of  affection  and  exertion  will  dis* 
solve,  and  too  probably  some  local  insurrection,  instigated  by  the 
malignity  of  our  common  enemy,  may  commit  the  character, 
and  risque  the  tranquillity  of  the  island ;  which  can  be  obviated 
only  by  the  influence  of  an  assembly  arising  from,  and  assimilated 
with,  the  people,  and  whose  spirit  may  be,  as  it  were,  knit  with 
the  soul  of  the  nation :  unless  the  sense  of  the  protestant  people  be 
on  their  part  as  fairly  collected,  and  as  judiciously  directed,  un- 
less individual  exertion  consolidates  into  collective  strength,  unless 
the  particles  unite  into  one  mass,  we  may  perhaps  serve  mmm 
person  or  some  party  for  a  little,  but  the  public  not  at  all :  the 
nation  is  neither  insolent,  nor  rebellious,  nor  seditious ;  while  it 
knows  its  rights,  it  is  unwilling  to  manifest  its  powers;  it  would 
rather  supplicate  administration  to  anticipate  revolution  by  weO 
timed  reform,  and  to  save  their  country  in  mercy  to  themselvcsL** 

Gentlemen,  it  is  with  something  more  than  common  reverence. 
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it  b  with  a  species  of  terror,  that  I  am  obliged  to  tread  this 
ground. — 8ut  what  is  the  idea,  put  in  the  strongest  pcmit  of  view  t 
— ^We  are  willing  not  to  manifest  our  powers,  but  to  supplicate 
administration,  to  anticipate  revolution,  that  the  legislature  may 
save  the  country  b  mercy  to  itself. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  there  are  some  cir« 
cumstances,  which  have  happened  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
that  may  better  serve  as  a  comment  upon  this  part  of  the  case 
than  any  I  can  make.  I  am  not  hound  to  defend  Mr.  Rowan  as 
to  the  truth  or  wisdom  of  the  opinions  he  may  have  formed.  But 
If  he  did  really  conceive  the  mtuation  of  the  country  such,  as  that 
the  not  redressing  her  grievances  might  lead  lo  a  convulson,  and 
of  such  an  opinion  not  even  Ifr.  Rowan  is  answerable  here  for 
the  wisdom,  much  less  shall  I  insinuate  any  idea  of  my  own  upon 
so  awful  a  subject;  but  if  he  did  so  conceive  the  iact  to  be,  and 
acted  from  the  fair  and  honest  suggestion  of  a  mind  anxious  fer 
the  public  good,  I  must  confess,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  in 
what  part  of  the  British  constitution  to  find  the  principle  of  his 
criminality. 

But,  be  pleased  further  to  conuder,  that  he  cannot  be  under* 
stood  to  put  the  fact  on  which  he  argues,  on  the  authority  of  his 
assertion.  The  condition  of  Ireland  was  as  open  to  the  observa- 
tion of  every  other  man,  as  to  that  of  Ifr.  Rowan ;  what  then 
does  this  part  of  the  publication  amount  tot  In  my  mind,  am* 
plytothis:  The  nature  of  oppresskm  in  all  countries  is  such,  that, 
ahfaougb  it  may  be  borne  to  a  certain  degree,  it  cannot  be  borne 
beyond  that  dc^^ree.  You  find  that  exemplified  in  Great  Britain ; 
joii  find  the  people  of  England  patient  to  a  certain  point,  but 
patient  no  kmger.  That  inbtuated  monarch,  James  IL,  ex- 
perienced this.  The  time  did  come,  when  the  measure  of  popu<- 
lar  snileriogs  and  popular  patience  was  full ;  when  a  single  drop 
was  suflklent  to  inake  the  waters  of  bitterness  to  overflow.  I 
tiiink  tUs  measure  in  Ireland  is  brimful  at  present ;  I  think  the 
slate  of  the  representatfen  of  the  peopk  in  parliament  m  a  griev 
ance;  I  think  the  utter  exclusion  of  three  milUons  of  people*  is  a 
grievance  of  that  Und  that  the  people  are  not  likely  king  to  en- 
dure,  and  the  continuatk>n  of  whkh  may  plunge  the  country  into 
that  state  of  despair,  which  wrongs,  exasperated  by  perseverance* 
never  faO  to  produce.  But  to  whom  is  even  this  hnguage  ad 
dressedt    Not  to  the  body  of  the  people,  on  whose  temper  and 
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moderation,  if  ooce  excited^  perhaps  not  much  coofideiice  eoold 
be  placed ;  but  to  that  authoritative  body,  whose  influence  and 
power  would  have  restrained  the  eiceaies  of  the  irritable  and 
tumultuous ;  and  for  that  purpose  expressly  does  this  publicataoo 
address  the  volunteer&  We  are  told  that  we  are  in  danger; — 
I  call  upon  you,  the  great  constitutional  saviours  of  Ireland,  Id 
defend  the  country  to  which  you  have  given  political  existence, 
and  to  use  whatever  sanction  your  great  name,  your  sacred  cha* 
racter,  ay d  the  weight  you  have  in  the  conununil^,  must  give  you 
to  repreas  wicked  designs,  if  any  there  are.  We  feel  ourselves 
strong.  The  people  are  always  strong ;  the  public  chains  can 
only  be  rivetted  by  the  public  hands.  Look  to  those  devoted  re- 
gions of  southern  despotism ;  behoM  the  expiring  victim  on  Ui 
knees,  presentiog  the  javelin  reeking  with  his  blood  to  the  fer»- 
cious  monster  who  returns  it  into  his  heart  Call  not  that  non> 
ster  the  tyrant:  be  is  no  more  than  the  executioner  of  that 
inhuman  tyranny,  which  the  people  practiM  upon  themselvei^ 
and  of  which  he  is  only  reserved  to  be  a  later  victim  than  the 
wretch  he  has  sent  before.  Look  to  a  nearer  country,  wheve 
the  sanguinary  characters  are  more  legible;  whence  you  almost 
hear  the  groans  of  death  and  torture.  Do  you  ascribe  the  im* 
pine  and  murder  m  France  to  the  few  names  that  we  are  execia* 
ting  here  T  or  do  you  not  see  that  it  is  the  phrenxy  of  an  infuriated 
multitude  abusing  its  own  strength,  and  practising  those  hideoas 
abominatkms  upon  itself.  Against  the  violence  of  this  strengtht 
let  your  virtue  and  influence  be  our  safeguard. 

What  criminality,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  can  yoa  find  in  this? 
what  at  any  time  t  but  I  ask  you,  peculiariy  at  this 
period,  what  guilt  can  you  find  in  it  T  My  client  saw  the 
of  horror  and  hhod  which  covers  afanost  the  £ice  of  Europe :  ht 
feared  that  causes,  which  he  thought  similar,  might  produce  siai- 
lar  effects,  and  he  seeks  lo  avert  those  dangers  by  calling  tlie 
united  virtue  and  tried  moderation  of  the  country  into  a  sintie 
of  strength  and  vigilance.  Yet  this  is  the  conduct  which  the 
prosecutbn  of  this  day  seeks  to  punish  and  stigmatise;  and  tlris 
B  the  hmguage  for  which  this  paper  is  reprobated  to-day»  at 
tending  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  pec^le  against  their  sovereigmt 
and  inviting  them  to  overturn  the  constitution. 

Let  us  now,  gentlemen,  coorider  the  concluding  part  of  this 
publication.    It  recommends  a  meeting  of  the  people  to  delihermie 
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OD  coDititutioQal  methods  of  redrewog  grievaocet.  Upon  this 
•object  I  %m  mclined  to  suspect  that  I  have  in  my  youth  taken 
up  crude  ideas,  not  Ibunded,  perhaps,  in  law ;  but  I  did  imagine, 
that  when  the  bill  of  rights  restored  the  right  o(  petitioning  br 
the  redress  of  grievances,  it  was  understood  that  the  people  might 
boldly  state  among  themselves  that  grievances  did  exist ;  I  did 
imaginf  it  was  understood  that  the  people  might  lawfully  assem- 
ble themselves  in  such  manner  as  they  might  deem  most  orderly 
and  decorous.  I  thought  I  had  collected  it  from  the  greatest  lu- 
minaries of  the  law«  The  power  of  petitioning  seemed  to  me  to 
imply  the  right  of  assembling  tor  the  purpose  of  deliberation. 
The  law  requirii^  a  petition  to  be  presented  by  a  limited  num- 
ber, seemed  to  me  to  admit  that  the  petition  might  be  prepared 
by  any  number  whatever,  provided^  in  doing  so,  they  did  not 
commit  any  breach  or  violation  of  the  pubHc  peace.  I  know 
that  there  has  been  a  law  passed  in  the  Irish  parliament  of  last 
year,  which  may  bring  my  former  opinion  into  a  merited  want 
af  authority.  The  law  declares  that  no  body  of  men  may  dele- 
gale  a  power  to  any  smaller  number,  to  act,  think,  or  petition 
for  them.  If  that  law  had  not  passed  I  should  have  thought  that 
the  assembling  by  a  delegate  convention  was  recommended,  in 
otdfir  to  avoid  the  tumult  and  disorder  of  a  promiscuous  assembly 
of  the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  I  should  have  conceived  before 
thai  act,  that  any  law  to  abridge  the  orderly  appointment  of  the 
few  to  cooBult  for  the  interest  of  the  many,  and  thus  force  the 
aiany  to  consult  by  themselves,  or  not  at  all,  would  in  fact  be  a 
law  not  to  restrain  but  lo  promote  insurrection.  But  that  law 
has  ^oken,  and  my  error  must  stand  corrected. 

Of  this,  however,  lei  me  remind  you,  you  are  to  try  this 
part  of  the  publication  by  what  the  law  was  then,  not  by  what 
it  is  now.  How  was  it  understood  until  last  session  of  parliament  ? 
Ton  had  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  ibr  the  last  ten  years, 
delegated  meetingp.    The  voluoteen  of  Ireland,  in  1783, 

I  by  delegation ;  they  framed  a  plap  of  parliamentary  reform ; 
Ihey  presented  it  to  the  representative  wisdom  of  the  natkMi ;  it 
was  not  received ;  but  no  man  ever  dreamed  that  it  was  not  the 
uodcmbted  right  of  the  subject  to  assemble  in  that  manner.  They 
assembled  by  delegatkm  at  Dungannoo,  and  to  show  the  idea 
then  entertained  of  the  legality  of  their  public  conduct,  that  same 
body  of  volunteers  was  thanked  by  both  houses  of  parliament 
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and  their  delegates  most  graciotislj  received  at  the  throne.  The 
other  day,  you  had  delegated  reprewntatives  of  the  catholica 
of  Ireland,  pabliclj  elected  by  the  memberB  of  that  persuanoot 
and  sitting  in  convention  in  the  heart  of  your  capital,  carrying 
on  an  actual  treaty  with  the  existing  government,  and  under  the 
eye  of  your  own  parliament,  which  was  then  assembled ;  you 
have  seen  the  delegates  from  that  convention  carry  the  complaints 
of  their  grievances  to  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  from  whence  they 
brought  back  to  that  convention  the  auspicious  tidings  of  that 
redress  which  they  had  been  refused  at  home. 

Such,  gentlemen,  have  been  the  means  of  popular  eommuni- 
cation  and  discussion,  which  until  the  last  sessioD  have  beea 
deemed  legal  in  this  country ;  as  happily  for  the  dster  kingdom, 
they  are  yet  considered  there. 

I  do  not  complain  of  this  act  as  any  infiractioQ  of  popular  fi> 
berty ;  I  should  not  think  it  becoming  in  me  to  express  any  com- 
plaint  against  a  law,  when  once  become  such.    I  observe  only, 
.    that  one  mode  of  popular  deliberation  is  thereby  taken  utterly 
away,  and  you  are  reduced  to  a  situation  in  which  you  nevei 
stood  before.    You  are  living  in  a  country,  where  the  constitutioD 
is  rightly  stated  to  be  only  ten  years  <dd ;  where  the  people  have 
not  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  education.     It  is  a  melancholy 
story,  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  here  have  less  means 
of  being  enlightened  than  the  same  class  of  pe<^le  in  any  other 
country.    If  there  be  no  means  left  by  which  public  measures 
can  be  canvassed,  what  will  be  the  consequence  T    Where  the 
press  is  free,  and  discussion  unrestrained,  the  mind,  by  the  oolli> 
sion  of  intercourse,  gets  rid  of  its  own  asperities,  a  sort  of  insensi- 
ble  perspiration  takes  place  in  the  body  politic,  by  which  those 
acrimonies,  which  would  otherwise  fester  and  inflame,  are  quietly 
disiolved  and  dissipated.    But  now,  if  any  aggregate  Bmtmhly 
shall  meet,  they  are  censured ;  if  a  printer  publishes  their  reii> 
lutioos,  he  is  punished.    Rightly  to  be  sure  in  both  cases,  far  it 
has  been  lately  done.    If  the  people  say,  let  us  not  create  tumult^ 
but  meet  in  delegation,  they  cannot  d6it;  if  tiiey  areanxkNislo 
promote  parliamentary  reform  In  that  way,  they  cannot  do  it ; 
the  law  of  the  last  session  has  far  the  first  time  declared  such 
meetmgs.tobeacrime.    What  ttien  remains T    TheHbertyof 
the  press  ohly;  that  sacred  palladium,  which  no  influence,  ao 
)  power,  no  minister*  no  government,  which  nothing  but  the  d^ 
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prmvityv  or  foOj»  or  oormption  of  a  jury,  can  ever  deitioj^— -And 
what  calamities  are  the  people  saved  from  by  having  public 
communicatloo  leA  opea  to  them  t  I  will  tell  you,  geatlemeDy 
what  they  are  saved  from,  and  what  the  government  is  saved 
from !  I  will  tell  you  also  to  what  both  are  exposed  by  shuttii^ 
up  that  commonicatioo.  In  one  case  sedition  speaks  aloud,  and 
walks  abroad;  the  demagogue  goes  forth;  the  public  eye  is  upon 
him;  he  beU  his  busy  hour  upon  the  stage;  but  soon 
weariness,  or  bribe,  or  punishment,  or  disappointment  bear 
down,  or  drive  him  oflT,  and  he  appears  no  more.  In  the  other 
case,  how  does  the  work  of  sedition  go  forward?  Night  after 
night  the  muffled  rebel  steals  forth  in  the  dark,  and  casts  another 
and  another  brand  upon  the  pile,  to  which,  when  the  hour  of  fru 
tal  maturity  shall  arrive,  he  will  apply  the  flame.  If  you  doubt 
of  the  horrid  consequences  of  suppressing  the  effusion  even  of  in> 
dividual  discontent,  kx>k  to  those  enslaved  countries  where  the 
protection  of  despotism  is  supposed  to  be  secured  by  such  restraints* 
Even  the  person  of  the  despot  there  is  never  in  safety.  Neither 
the  fears  of  the  despot,  nor  the  machinations  of  the  slave  have 
any  slumber,  the  one  anticipating  the  moment  of  peril,  the  other 
watching  the  opportunity  of  aggression.  The  fatal  crisis  is 
eqiually  a  surprise  upon  both ;  the  decisive  instant  is  precipitated 
without  warning  by  iolly  on  the  one  side,  or  by  phrensy  on  the 
other,  and  there  is  no  notice  of  the  treason  till  the  traitor  act& 
In  those  unfortunate  countries  (one  cannot  read  it  without  horror) 
there  are  officer^  whose  province  it  is,  to  have  the  water,  which 
is  to  be  drunk  by  their  rulers,  sealed  up  in  bottles,  lest  some 
wretched  miscreant  should  throw  poison  into  the  draught 

But,  gentlemen,  if  you  wish  ibr  a  nearer  and  more  mteresting 
example,  you  have  it  in  the  history  of  your  own  revolutkm ;  you 
have  it  at  that  memorable  period,  when  the  monarch  found  a 
Mrvile  acquiescence  b  the  ministers  of  his  iblly ;  when  the  liberty 
of  the  press  was  trodden  under  loot ;  when  venal  sherifi  return- 
ed packed  juries  to  carry  into  eflect  those  fatal  conspiracies  of 
the  few  against  the  many ;  when  the  devoted  benches  of  public 
justice  were  filled  by  some  of  those  foundlings  of  fortune,  wImh 
overwhelmed  in  the  torrent  of  comiptkm  at  an  early  period,  lay 
at  the  bottom  like  drowned  bodies,  while  soundness  or  sanity 
remained  in  them ;  but  at  length,  becoming  buoyant  by  putre* 
(action,  they  rose  as  they  rotted,  and  floated  to  the  suriace  of 
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flie  polluted  streamy  where  thej  were  drifted  along,  the  object 
of  terror,  and  contagioD,  and  abomination. 

In  that  awful  moment  of  a  nation's  travail,  of  the  last  gasp 
of  tjrann J,  and  the  first  breath  of  freedom,  how  pregnant  is  the 
example  T  The  press  extinguished,  the  people  enslaved,  and  tbt 
prince  undone.  As  the  advocate  of  society,  therefore,  of  peace, 
of  domestic  liberty,  and  the  lasting  union  of  the  two  countries,  I 
conjure  you  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  great  centinel 
of  the  state,  that  grand  detector  of  public  imposture :  guard  it, 
because,  when  it  sinks,  there  sinks  with  it,  in  one  common  grave, 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  security  of  the  crown. 

Grentlemen,  I  am  glad  that  this  question  has  not  been  brought 
forward  earlier ;  I  rejoice  for  the  sake  of  the  court,  of  the  jury, 
and  of  the  public  repose,  that  this  question  has  not  been  brou^t 
forward  till  now.  In  Great  Britain  analagous  circumstances 
have  taken  place.  At  the  commencement  of  that  unfortunate 
war  which  has  deluged  Europe  with  blood,  the  spirit  of  the  Eng* 
lish  people  was  tremblingly  alive  to  the  terror  of  French  princi* 
pies ;  at  that  moment  of  general  paroxysm,  to  accuse  was  to 
convict.  The  danger  looked  larger  to  the  public  eye,  from  the 
misty  region  through  which  it  was  surveyed.  We  measure  in* 
accessible  heights  by  the  shadows  which  they  project,  where  the 
fewness  and  the  distance  of  the  light  form  the  length  of  die 
shade. 

There  is  a  sort  of  aspiring  and  adventurous  credulity,  wUch 
disdains  assenting  to  obvious  truths,  and  delights  in  catching  at 
the  improbability  of  circumstances,  as  its  best  ground  of  (iMl 
To  what  other  cause,  gentlemen,  can  you  ascribe  that  in  te 
wise,  the  reflecting,  and  the  phifesophic  nation  of  Great  Britain, 
a  printer  has  been  gravely  found  guilty  of  a  libel,  for  publisUiig 
those  resolutions  to  which  the  present  minister  of  that  kingdosa 
had  actuaUy  subscribed  his  namel  To  what  other  cause  can  yoe 
ascribe,  what  in  my  mind  is  still  more  astonishing,  b  such  a  oomr 
try  as  ScoUand— a  nation  cast  in  the  happy  medium  between  tbe 
spiritless  acquiescence  of  submissive  poverty,  and  the  sturdy 
dulity  of  pampered  wealth ;  cool  and  ardent ;  adventurous 
persevering ;  winging  her  eagle  flight  against  the  himwt  of  ererj 
•dtoce,  with  an  eye  that  never  winks,  and  a  wing  that  never 
tires ;  crowned  as  she  b  with  the  spoils  of  every  art,  and  decked 
with  the  wreath  of  every  muse,  from  the  deep  and  scrutinising 
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krchet  of  her  Hume,  to  the  iweet  and  timple,  but  not  leas 
tobiiiiie  and  pathetic  morality  of  her  Bumt^^iowy  from  the 
boiom  of  a  coontiy  like  that*  geoius,  and  character,  and  talents, 
dmild  be  baniabcd  to  a  distant  barbarous  soil  ;*  condemned  to 
pine  under  the  horrid  communion  of  vulgar  vice  and  base-bom 
profligacy,  for  twice  the  period  that  ordinary  calculation  gives 
to  the  continuance  of  human  life  T 

But  I  will  not  further  press  any  idea  that  is  painful  to  me, 
and  I  am  sure  must  be  painful  to  you :  I  will  only  say,  you  have 
now  an  example,  of  which  neither  England  nor  Scotland  had  the 
advantage;  you  have  the  example  of  the  panioi  the  infatuation, 
and  the  contrition  of  both.  It  is  now  tor  you  to  decide,  whether 
you  will  profit  by  their  experience  of  idle  panic  and  idle  regret, 
or  whether  you  meanly  prefer  to  palliate  a  servile  imitation  of 
their  frailty,  by  a  paltry  aflectation  of  their  repentance.  It  is 
now  for  you  to  show,  that  you  are  not  carried  away  by  the  same 
hectic  delusions  to  acts,  of  which  no  tears  can  wash  away  the 
fiital  consequences,  or  the  indelible  reproach. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  warning  you  by  instances  of  public 
intellect  suspended  or  obscured ;  let  me  rather  excite  you  by  the 
example  of  that  intellect  recovered  and  restored.  In  that  case 
w^h  Mr.  Attorney-general  has  cited  himself,  I  mean  that  of  the 
trial  of  Lambert  in  England,  b  there  a  topic  of  invective  against 
constituted  authorities ;  is  there  a  topic  of  abuse  against  every 
dqwrtment  of  British  government,  that  you  do  not  find  in  the 
most  glowing  and  unqualified  terms  in  that  publication,  for 
which  the  printer  of  it  was  prosecuted,  and  acquitted  by  an 
Engfish  jury  ?  See,  too,  what  a  diflerence  there  is  between  the 
case  of  a  man  publishing  his  own  opmion  of  facts,  thinking  that 
he  is  bound  by  duty  to  haxard  the  promulgation  of  them,  and 
without  the  remotest  hope  of  any  personal  advantage,  and  that 
of  a  man  who  makes  publication  liis  trade.  And  saying  this,  let 
ne  not  be  misunderstood*  It  is  not  my  province  to  enter  into 
any  abstract  defence  of  the  opinkms  of  any  man  upon  public 
subjectSL  1  do  not  affirmatively  state  to  you  that  these  grievances, 
which  this  paper  supposes,  do  in  fact  exist :  yet  I  cannot  but  say, 
that  the  movers  of  this  prosecution  have  forced  this  question 
«poD  you.    Their  motives  and  their  merits,  like  those  of  all  ac- 
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cusen,  are  put  in  iamie  before  joa ;  and  I  need  not  tell  joa  htm 
strongly  the  motive  and  merits  of  any  informer  ought  to  in- 
fluence  the  fate  of  his  accusation* 

I  agree  most  implicitly  with  Mr.  Attorney-general,  that  nodriqg 
can  be  more  crimmal  than  an  attempt  to  work  a  chai^  in  the 
government  by  armed  force :  and  I  entreat  that  the  court  will  not 
sufier  any  expression  of  mine  to  be  conridered  as  giving  enooer- 
agement  or  defence  to  any  design  to  excite  disafiection,  to  over- 
awe or  to  overturn  the  government  But  I  put  my  dient's  cate 
upon  anodier  ground : — ^if  he  was  led  into  an  opinion  of  grievancet. 
where  there  were'none ;  if  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  reform 
where  none  was  necessary,  he  is  answerable  only  for  hb  inten* 
tfon.  He  can  be  answerable  to  you  in  the  same  way  only  that 
he  is  answerable  to  that  God,  before  whom  the  accuser,  the  ac- 
cused,  and  the  judge  must  appear  together;  that  is,  not  for  the 
clearness  of  his  understanding,  but  for  the  purity  of  his  heart 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Attorney-general  has  said,  that  Mr.  Rowan 
did  by  this  publication  (supposing  it  to  be  his)  recommend,  under 
the  name  of  equality,  a  general,  indiscriminate  aaumption  of 
public  rule  by  every  the  meanest  person  in  the  state.  Low  as 
we  are  in  point  of  public  information,  there  is  not,  I  bdieve,  any 
man,  who  thinks  for  a  moment,  that  does  not  know,  that  aU 
which  the  great  body  of  the  people,  of  any  country,  can  have 
from  any  government,  is  a  fair  encouragement  to  their  industry, 
and  protection  for  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  And  there  is  scarcely 
any  man,  I  believe,  who  does  not  know,  that  if  a  people  coaM 
become  so  silly  as  to  abandon  their  stations  in  society,  under  pre» 
tence  of  governing  themselves,  they  would  become  the  dupes  and 
the  victims  of  their  own  folly.  But  does  this  pubHcatioD  recom- 
mend any  such  infatuated  abandonment,  or  any  such  deqierate 
assumption  T  I  will  read  the  words  which  relate  to  that  subject ; 
*'By  liberty,  we  never  understood  unlimited  freedom;  nor  by 
equality,  the  levelling  of  property,  or  the  destruction  of  subordiBa* 
tioo.**  I  aak  you,  with  what  justice,  upon  what  principle  of 
common  sense,  you  can  charge  a  man  with  the  puUicatioQ  of 
sentiments,  the  very  reverse  of  what  his  words  avow  t  and  tiiat« 
when  there  is  no  collateral  evidence,  where  there  is  no  fevnda* 
tion  whatever,  save  those  very  words,  by  which  his  meaning  caa 
be  ascertainedT  or  if  you  adopt  an  arbitrary  principle  of  iiiip«C* 
iqg  to  him  yoar  meaning  instead  of  his  own,  what  puUicatiosi 
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be  ginKka  or  «feT  It  ii  a  sort  of  aecimtioD  that  I  am  aaharoed 
and  nrry  to  tee  btrodiiced  in  a  coort  acting  on  the  principle  of 
tlie  Britidi  comtitatioD. 

In  the  bittem^  of  reproach  it  was  iaid,  **Oiit  of  thine  own 
month  will  I  condemn  thee  ;**  from  the  severity  of  justice  I  de- 
mand no  more  See  if  in  the  words  that  hare  been  qwken,  yon 
can  find  matter  to  acqvit,  or  to  condemn :  ^  By  liberty,  we  never 
vndentood  unlimited  freedom ;  noK  by  equality,  the  levelling  of 
property,  or  tfie  destruction  of  subordhiation. — ^This  is  a  calumny 
Invented  by  that  faction,  or  that  gang,  which  misrepresents  the 
king  to  the  people,  and  the  people  to  the  king,  traduces  one  half 
of  the  nation  to  cajole  the  other,  and,  by  keeping  up  distrust  and 
division,  wish  to  continue  the  proud  arbitrators  o^  tiie  fortuhe 
and  &te  of  Irebind.**  Here  you  find  that  meaning  disclaimed 
as  a  calumny,  which  is  artfully  imputed  as  a  crime. 

1  say,  tiierefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  to  the  four  parts  into 
which  the  publication  must  be  divided,  I  answer  thus.  It  calls 
upon  the  vdunteeriL  Consider  the  time,  the  di^iger,  the  authori* 
ty  of  the  prosecutors  themselves,  for  believing  that  danger  to 
exist ;  the  high  character,  the  known  moderation,  flie  approved 
byalty  of  that  venerable  institution ;  the  similarity  of  the  circum« 
slances  between  the  period  at  which  they  were  summoned  to  take 
arms,  and  that  in  which  they  had  been  called  upon  to  reassume 
them.  Upon  this  rimple  ground,  gentlemen,  you  will  decide,  whe* 
ther  this  part  of  the  publication  was  libellous  and  criminal,  or  not 

As  to  reform,  I  could  wish  to  have  said  nothing  upon  it :  I  be- 
lieve I  have  said  enough :  if  Mr.  Rowan,  in  disckwing  that  opinion, 
tliou^t  the  state  required  it,  he  acted  like  an  honest  man.  For 
tiie  rectitude  of  the  opinkNi  he  was  not  answerable ;  he  dis- 
charged his  duty  in  telling  the  country  that  he  tliou^t  so. 

As  to  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics,  I  cannot  but  say  that 
Mr.  Attorney-general  did  very  wisely  in  keeping  clear  of  that 
subject  Tet,  gentiemen,  I  need  not  tell  yon  how  important  a 
ignre  it  was  intended  to  make  upon  the  scene ;  though,  from  un- 
lucky accidents,  it  has  become  necessary  to  expunge  it  during 
tiie  rehearsaL* 

Of  the  concluding  part  of  this  publication,  the  convention 
which  il  recommends,  I  have  spoken  already.    I  wish  not  to 
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trouble  70a  wkh  aayii^  mora  vpoD  it  I  feel  that  I  have  mltmij 
twupmscd  OMicli  upon  your  patience.    la  truth,  upon  a  tobject 
embracing  such  a  varietj  oT  topics,  a  rigid  observance  either  of 
condsenesB  or  arrangement,  could  perhaps  scarcely  be  expected. 
It  is,  however,  with  pleasure  I  feel  I  am  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that 
only  one  question  remains,  to  which  I  would  beg  your  attentioBi 
Whatever,  gentlemen,  may  be  your  opinion  of  the  -^•«f«»g  of 
this  publication,  there  yet  remains  a  great  point  for  you  to  de» 
cide  upon ;  namely,  whether,  in  point  of  iact,  this  publication  be 
imputable  to  Mr*  Rowan,  or  not?  whether  he  did  publish  i^  or 
not  ?    Two  witnesws  are  called  to  that  fact :  one  of  the  name 
of  Lyster,  and  the  ocher  of  the  name  of  Morton*  You  BBUst  have 
observed  that  Morton  gave  no  evidence  upon  which  that  paper 
could  have  even  been  read ;  he  produced  no  paper,  he  identifieiS 
no  paper;  he  said  that  he  got  some  paper,  but  that  he  had  given 
it  away.    So  that,  in  point  of  law,  there  was  no  evidence  given 
by  him,  on  which  it  could  have  gone  to  a  jury ;  and  therefore,  il 
turns  entirely  upon  the  evidence  of  the  other  witnesa    He  hao 
stated  that  he  went  to  a  public  meeting,  in  a  place  where  dicre 
was  a  gallery  crowded  vrith  spectators ;  and  that  he  there  got  a 
printed  paper,  the  same  which  has  been  read  to  you.    I  know 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the  credit  of  every 
witness  must  be  considered  by,  and  rest  with,  the  jury.  They  are 
the  sovereign  judges  of  that,  and  I  will  not  insult  your  fctlmf^ 
by  insisting  on  the  caution  with  which  you  should  watch  the  tc^ 
timooy  of  a  witness  that  seeks  to  afiect  the  liberty,  or  property* 
or  character  of  your  feUow  citinens.    Under  what  drcumstanoes 
does  this  evidence  come  befora  youT    The  witness  says,  he  has 
got  a  commisBion  in  the  armyt  by  the  interest  of  a  lady,  from  a 
person  then  high  in  administratkxL    He  toM  yon  that  he  made 
a  memorandum  upon  the  back  of  that  paper,  it  being  hb  general 
custom,  when  he  got  sach  papers,  to  make  an  indoneawat  apon 
them;  that  he  did  this  from  mero  foncy ;  that  he  had  no  inte^ 
tion  of  giving  any  evidence  on  the  subject;  he  ^  took  it  with  an 
such  view.**  Thero  is  something  whimikal  enough  in  this 
story.    Put  his  credit  upon  the  positive  evidence  addnoed  to 
character.   Who  he  ii  I  know  not;  I  know  not  the  man,  bat  his 
credit  is  impeached.    Mr*  Blake  was  called ;  he  said  he  knew 
him.  I  asked  him,  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  Mr.  Lyster  is,  or  is  not 
^  man  deserving  credit  upon  hiaoathf — ^If  you  find  a  verdict  of 
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convielioa,  it  twm  be  odI  j  upon  te  credit  of  Mr.  Lyittn  Wliat 
mid  Mr.  Blake  f  Did  he  tell  7011  thst  he  oomidered  him  a  man 
to  be  believed  vpoa  hit  oath  T  He  did  not  attempt  to  my  that 
he  did.  The  beot  he  could  ioj  was,  that  he  «"  woold  hentate.*" 
Dd  you  believe  BlakeT  Have  jou  the  same  opinioD  of  Lyster^t 
tettimwiy  tiiat  llr.  Bhike  has  t  Do  you  know  Lyster  f  If  you  do 
know  hiaiy  and  know  that  he  is  credible,  your  knowledge  should 
not  be  shaken  by  the  doubts  of  any  man.  But  if  you  do  not  know 
kin,  you  must  take  his  credit  from  an  unimpeached  witness, 
•wearing  that  he  wouM  hesitate  to  believe  him.  In  my  mind, 
there  is  a  eircnmstanoe  of  the  strongest  nature,  that  came  out 
ttom  Lyster,  on  the  table.  I  am  aware  that  a  most  respectable 
man,  if  impeached  by  surprise,  may  not  be  prepared  to  repel  a 
wanton  calunmy  by  contrary  testimony :  but  was  Lyster  unap- 
prised of  thb  attack  upon  him  T  What  said  he  T  •"  I  knew  that 
JOU  had  Bhke  to  examine  against  me ;  you  have  brought  him 
here  for  that  purpose.**  He  knew  the  very  witness  that  was  to 
be  produced  against  him ;  be  knew  that  hit  credit  was  impeach- 
ed, and  yet  he  produced  no  person  to  support  that  credits — What 
said  Mr.  Smyth  1  ^  From  my  knowledge  of  him,  I  would  not  be- 
ieve  him  upon  his  oath.** 

But  what  said  Mrs.  Hatchwell  T  Was  the  production  of  that 
witness  a  surprise  upon  Mr.  Lyster  t  Her  cross  examination  shows 
the  fact  to  be  the  contrary.  The  learned  counsel,  you  see,  was 
perfectly  apprised  of  a  chain  of  private  circumstances,  to  which 
he  pointed  his  questions ;  this  lady's  daughter  was  married  to  the 
eider  brother  of  the  witness  Lyster.  Did  he  know  these  circum* 
stances  by  inspiration  t  no ;  they  could  come  only  from  Lyster 
himseUl  I  insist,  therefore,  that  the  gentleman  knew  his  charac* 
ter  was  to  be  impeached,  his  counsel  knew  it,  and  not  a  single 
witness  has  been  produced  to  support  it  Then  consider,  gentle- 
flsen,  upon  what  ground  can  you  find  a  verdict  of  conviction 
against  my  client,  when  the  only  witness  produced  to  the  iact  of 
puUioatien  is  impeached,  without  even  an  attempt  to  defend  his 
character.  Many  huadreds,  he  said,  were  at  that  meeting.  Why 
not  produoe  one  of  them  toswearto  the  iact  of  such  a  meeting? 
Otoe  he  has  ventured  to  name,  but  he  was  certainly  very  safe  in 
naming  a  person,  who  he  has  told  you  is  not  in  the  kingdom,  and 
eouM  not  therefore  be  called  to  confront  him. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  suggest  another  observation  or  two,  if  still 
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yon  have  an j  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  or  innoGence  of  the  defeodanL 
Give  me  leave  to  luggest  to  you*  what  drcuiwtaiices  jou  ou|^ 
to  C0Dfli<fer9  in  order  to  found  your  verdict  You  should  consider 
the  character  of  the  person  accused ;  and  in  this  your  task  is 
easy.  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  nation 
more  known  than  the  gentieman  who  is  the  subject  of  this  prose* 
cution,  not  only  by  the  part  he  has  taken  in  public  concerns*  and 
which  he  has  taken  in  common  with  many ;  but  still  more  so,  by 
that  extraordinary  sympathy  for  human  afflictkin,  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  think,  he  shares  with  so  small  a  number.  There  is  not 
a  day  that  you  hear  the  cries  of  your  starving  manu&cturers  in 
your  streets,  that  you  do  not  also  see  the  advocate  of  their  suffer* 
ings — ^that  you  do  not  see  his  honest  and  manly  figure,  .with  un- 
covered hc»d,  soliciting  for  their  relief;  searching  the  froaeB 
heart  of  charity,  lor  every  string  that  can  be  touched  by  com* 
passion,  and  urging  the  force  of  every  argument  and  every  mo- 
tive, save  that  which  his  modesty  suppresses — the  authority  of  his 
own  generous  example.  Or  if  you  see  him  not  there,  you  may 
trace  his  steps  to  the  private  abode  of  disease,  and  famine,  and 
despair ;  the  messenger  of  heaven,  bringing  with  him  food,  and 
medicine,  and  consolation.  Are  these  the  materials  of  which  you 
suppose  anarchy,  and  public  rapine  to  be  formed  T  Is  this  the 
man,  on  whom  to  fasten  the  abominable  charge  of  goading  oo  a 
frantic  populace  to  mutiny  and  bloodshed  ?  Is  this  the  man  likdy 
to  apostatize  from  every  principle  that  can  bind  him  to  the  state; 
hb  birth,  his  property,  his  education,  his  character,  and  his  chil> 
dren  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  you  agree  with 
his  prosecutors,  in  thinking  that  there  ought  to  be  a  sacrifice  of 
such  a  man,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  upon  the  credit  of  such 
evidence,  you  are  to  convict  him — never  did  you,  never  can  you 
give  a  sentence,  consigning  any  man  to  public  punishment  with 
less  danger  to  his  person  or  to  his  fame :  for  where  could  the 
hireling  be  ibund  to  fling  contumely  or  ingratitude  at  his  head, 
whose  private  distresMs  he  had  not  laboured  to  alleviate*  or 
whose  public  condition  he  had  not  laboured  to  improve  1 

I  cannot,  however,  avoid  adverting  to  a  circumstance  that  dii> 
tinguishes  the  case  of  Mr.  Rowan  firom  that  of  the  hte  ncrifioe 
in  a  neighbouring  kingdom.* 


^  ScoTLAiQb  froai  wImboo  BIr.  Mob,  Pftlner,  uA  odMn  wwi  IWMi|wii<wi  fcf  i^ 
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The  aeverer  law  of  that  country,  it  teems,  and  happy  for 
them  that  it  should,  enables  them  to  remove  from  their  sight  the 
victim  of  their  infatuation.    The  more  merciful  spirit  of  our  law 
deprives  you  of  that  consolation  ;  his  sufferings  must  remain  for 
ever  before  your  eyes,  a  continual  call  upon  your  shame  and 
your  remorse.    But  those  sufierings  will  do  more ;  they  will  not 
rest  satisfied  with  your  unavailing  contrition ;  they  will  challenge 
the  great  and  paramount  inquest  of  society :  the  man  will  be 
weighed  against  the  charge,  the  witness,  and  the  sentence ;  and 
impartial  justice  will  demand.  Why  has  an  Irish  jury  done  this 
deedt    The  moment  he  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  a  criminali  he 
becomes  of  necesrity  an  accuser :  and  let  me  ask  you,  what  can 
your  most  aealous  defenders  be  prepared  to  answer  to  such  a 
charge  T    When  your  sentence  shall  have  sent  him  forth  to  that 
stage,  y/fhkh  guilt  alone  can  render  infamous,  let  me  tell  you,  he 
will  not  be  like  a  little  statue  upon  a  mighty  pedestal,  diminish* 
faig  by  elevation ;  but  he  will  stand  a  striking  and  imposing  object 
upon  a  ■miumeott  which,  if  it  does  not  (and  it  cannot)  record 
the  atrocity  of  his  crime,  must  record  the  atrocity  of  his  convic« 
tiott.    Upon  this  subject,  therefore,  credit  me  when  I  say,  that  I 
am  still  more  aozious  for  you,  than  I  can  possibly  be  for  him.    I 
cannot  but  feel  the  peculiarity  of  your  situation.    Not  the  jury 
of  his  own  choice,  which  the  law  of  England  albws,  hut  which 
ours  refuses ;  collected  in  that  box  by  a  person  certainly  no  friend 
to  Mr.  Rowan,  certainly  not  very  deeply  interested  in  giving  him 
a  very  impartial  jury.    Feeling  this,  as  I  am  persuaded  you  do, 
you  cannot  be  surprised,  however  yon  may  be  distressed,  at  the 
flMNimfiil  presage,  with  which  an  anxious  public  is  led  to  fear 
the  worst  firon  your  possible  determination.    But  I  will  not,  for 
the  justice  and  honour  of  our  common  country,  sufler  my  mind 
to  be  borne  away  by  such  melancholy  anticipation.    I  will  not 
reUnquisb  the  confidence  that  this  day  will  be  the  period  of  his 
suflerings;  and,  however  mercilessly  he  has  been  hitherto  pur« 
sued,  that  your  verdict  will  send  him  home  to  the  arms  of  his 
fiMsily,  and  the  wishes  of  his  country.  But  U;  which  heaven  for« 
bid,  it  hath  stiU  been  unfiirtunately  determined,  that  because  he 
has  not  bent  to  power  and  authority,  because  he  would  not  bow 
down  before  die  golden  calf  and  worship  it,  he  is  to  be  bound 
and  east  into  the  Aurnace ;  I  do  trust  in  God,  that  there  is  a  re- 
spirit  in  the  constitution,  which  will  be  seen  to  walk 

2Q  36« 
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the  soflferer  flutmghtlie  flames,  and  to  preienre  lam  unhart 
b J  the  conflagratioiL 

[QK>n  the  eonehuian  (f  thi$  apuehf  Mr,  Curtan  uhu  agmn^  f»r 
many  ndnnUti^  Umdh/ applauded  by  the  audUareg  and  tfNm  leaning 
theamrt^  wom  drawn  home  by  the  populace^  who  look  ihehoreeefram 
hii  earriage."] 

COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH, 

TuMDAT,  PnaujJiT  4tht  1791 

Thb  Recorder  applied  to  set  aude  the  verdiet  gireo  b  the 
case  of  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  Esq.  His  applicatioo  was 
grounded  upon  difierent  affidavits  sworn  in  court,  charging,  1st 
One  of  the  jurors  with  a  dedaraHon  againti  Mr.  J?ooa«^  pnmom 
to  triaL — ^2dlj.  Partiality  in  one  of  the  high  SHsaifTS. — Srdly. 
That  Jd^n  Ljster,  the  priitcipal  eviobiicb,  was  not  to  be  helieoei 
upon  hii  ooiA,  he,  as  the  affidavits  stated,  having  beenguilig  of  pat- 
jwry, — And  4thly,  the  learned  gentleman  rested  his  case  upon  the 
miidireciion  of  Ae  court.  He  was  followed  on  the  same  side  bj 
Mr.  Curran,  who  said : 

It  was  an  early  idea,  that  a  verdict  m  a  criminal  case  oodd 
not  be  set  aside  inconndto  rege;  but  the  law  had  stood  otherwise, 
without  a  doubt  to  impeach  its  principle,  for  the  last  two  reigaa 

Common  sense  would  say,  that  the  discretion  of  the  court 
should  go  at  least  as  far  in  criminal  as  in  civil  cases ;  and  veiy 
often  to  go  no  farther,  would  be  to  stop  far  short  of  what  was 
right ;  as  in  those  great  questions  where  the  prosecution  may  be 
considered  either  as  an  attempt  to  extinguish  liberty,  or  as  a  ne> 
cessary  measure  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the  virulence  of 
public  licentiousness* and  dangerous  faction;  where  there  can  be 
no  alternative  between  guilt  or  martyrdom,  where  the  party 
prosecuted  must  either  be  considered  as  a  culprit  sinking  beneatii 
the  punishment  of  his  own  crimes,  or  a  victim  sacriSced  to  ttw 
vices  of  others.  But  when  it  clearly  appears  that  the  party  fans 
fallen  a  prey  to  persecuting  combination,  there  remains  bat  omt 
melancholy  question,  horn  far  did  that  combination  reach  f 

There  have  been  two  cases  lately  decided  in  this  very  oo«rt« 
the  king  and  Fentland,  where  the  motion  was  made  and  ralQand« 
and  the  king  and  Bowen,  where  it  was  granted ;  both  of 
show,  that  captious  sophistry,  and  technical  pedantryi  had 
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•i  wdl  as  in  Eoglaiid.  gi^eo  waj  to  Kberal  and  rational  inquiry: 
and  that  the  court  would  not  now,  in  their  diMrretion,  refiiae  a 
motion  of  ttiii  kind,  nnlev  they  could,  at  the  same  time«  lay 
their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  aiul  say,  they  believed  in  their 
oonsdenccs  that  justice  had  been  done :  such  was  the  manly  lan- 
guage of  one  of  their  lordships,  (Mr*  justice  Downes ;)  and  such 
the  opinion  of  the  court  on  a  former  occasion. 

He  then  cited  7  modem  67.  as  referred  to  b  Bacon  tit  Trial, 
toshow,  that  where  there  was  good  ground  of  challenge  to  a  juror, 
not  known  at  the  trial,  it  was  sufficient  cause  for  setting  aside  the 
verdict 

In  England  tiiey  have  a  particular  act  of  parliament,  entitling 
the  party  to  strike  a  special  jury  to  try  the  fret,  and  then  he  has 
time  between  the  striking  and  the  trial,  to  question  the  propriety 
of  that  jury :  here  my  client  had  no  previous  information,  (ill  the 
instant  of  trial,  who  his  jurors  were  to  be. 

There  are  certain  indulgences  granted  at  times,  perhaps  by 
the  connivance  of  humanity,  which  men,  who  are  not  entitled  to 
demand  fliem  in  an  open  court,  obtain  nevertheless  by  sidelong 
means;  and  perhaps  the  little  breach  which  afibrds  that  light  to 
the  mind  of  the  man  accused,  is  a  circumstance  which  the  court 
would  feel  pain,  even  if  called  upon,  to  say,  shouM  in  all  cases 
be  prevented:  but  to  overturn  principles  and  authorities,  for 
the  purpose  of  <^presring  the  subject,  is  what  this  court  will 
never  do^ 

The  first  of  the  affidaviU  I  shall  consider,  is  that  of  the  tra- 
rener.  I  do  not  recdlect  whether  it  states  the  sherifi^  in  avow- 
ed  terms,  to  be  ^n  emissary  or  a  hireling  agent  of  the  castle, 
tbereibre  do  not  state  it  from  the  affidavit :  but  he  swears,  that 
be  does  believe  that  he  did  labour  to  bring  into  the  box  a  jury 
fell  of  prejudices,  and  of  the  blackest  impressions ;  instead  of 
having,  as  they  ought,  fair  and  impartial  minds,  and  souk,  like 
white  paper. 

This  riieriff  now  standi  m  court;  he  might  have  denied  it  if  he 
would;  he  had  an  opportunity  of  answering  it ;  but  he  has  cer* 
tainly  left  it  an  undenied  assertion^ — He  was  not  certainly  obliged 
to  answer  it,  ibr  no  man  is  bound  to  convict  himseIC  But  tiiere 
is  a  part  of  that  charge  which  amounts  at  least  to  this,  **  Your 
heart  was  poisoned  against  me,  and  you  collected  those  to  be  my 
jodges,  who,  if  they  couU  not  be  under  the  dominion  of  bad  die* 
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poritioiis,  might  be  at  least  the  dupes  of  good**'  The  most  fiivonr- 
able  thing  ttiat  can  be  said  is  this,  You  sought  to  bring  against 
me  honest  prejudices,  but  you  brought  against  me  wicked  ooea. 
The  very  general  charge,  that  he  sought  for  persons  who  he 
knew  were  most  likely  to  bring  prejudices  with  them  into  the 
jury  box,  is  a  part  of  the  affidavit  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him 
to  answer  if  he  coukL 

I  do  not  contend,  that  what  is  chai|;ed  in  the  affidavit  would 
have  been  a  ground  of  principal  challenge  to  the  array ;  but 
hold  it  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  a  challenge  to  the  array 
for  favour,  does  well  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  defendant 

The  ancient  notion  was,  you  shall  not  challenge  the  array  for 
favour  where  the  king  is  a  party ;  the  king  only  can  challenge 
for  favour;  for  the  principle  was  that  every  man  ought  to  be  Ik* 
vourable  to  the  crown ;  but,  thank  God,  the  advancement  of  le- 
gal knowledge,  and  the  growing  understanding  of  the  age,  have 
dissipated  such  illiberal  and  mischievous  conceptions. 

But  I  am  putting  too  much  stress  upon  such  technical,  dis- 
carded, and  antiquated  scruples.  The  true  questien  has  been 
already  stated  from  the  authority  of  Mr.  JusticeDowneSiandthet 
question  is^  Has  justice  been  done  t 

It  is  a  matter  upon  which  scarce  any  understanding  wmiU 
condescend  to  hesitate,  whether  a  man  had  been  fairly  tried, 
whose  triers  had  been  collected  together  by  an  avowed  enemy, 
whose  conduct  had  been  such,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  Umt  ke  had 
purposely  brought  prejudiced  men  mto  the  box. 

In  every  country,  where  freedom  obtains,  there  must  snhdbt 
parties.  In  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  I  trust  there  never 
will  be  a  time  when  there  shall  not  be  men  found  aealous  tor  the 
actual  government  of  the  day.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  I  trust, 
there  will  never  be  a  time,  when  there  will  not  be  tommd  men 
zealous  and  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  popular  freedom  and  of 
the  public  rights.  If,  therefore,  a  person  in  public  office  soflen 
his  own  prejudices,  however  honestly  anxious  he  may  be  fcr  a 
prosecution  carried  on  by  those  to  whom  he  is  attached,  to  inftt- 
ence  him  so  far  as  to  choose  men,  to  his  knowledge,  devoted  to 
principles  he  espouses,  it  is  an  error  which  a  high  covrt  of 
judicature,  seeking  to  do  right  justice,  will  not  fail  to  oorrect 

A  sherifi)  in  such  a  case,  might  not  have  perceived  the  par* 
tiality  of  his  conduct,  because  he  was  surveying  through  the 
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<itta  of  ptejttJkc  md  hahttmil  comiptioo ;  Imtitkimpoaiblelo 
tUok  thftt  CUi  •berUrneMit  to  be  impartial;  it  b  aniDterpreCa- 
tioo  mora  iavoonible  than  bit  condact  will  allow  of ;  if  he  de- 
•enres  any  credit  at  all,  it  klbr  not  antwering  the  charge  made 
againit  him:  at  the  mme  time,  that,  by  not  aoiwering  it,  he  hai 
left  ottimpeacbed  the  credit  of  the  charge  itMl£ 

[^Hen  the  9her\^  tendtrtd  tame  form  <if  an  nffidanit^  which  the 
court  ratted  to  have  etoom  or  read^for  the  eame  reaeone  that  thoee^ 
»wom  and  tendered  by  the  drfendanfe  eaunid^  had  been  brfore  r^ 
Jkieed,  Mr.  Ourren,  haweoer^  connnied  to  ite  being  ewom  and 
readf  bui  the  attomey'generai  deeHned  t/,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  eantentet  and  unmetructed  aetoite  tendency  f  it  thettfort  woe 
not  MoonivJ 

Mr.  Curran^ — ^b  this  then  the  way  to  meet  a  fiiir  application 
to  the  court,  to  lee  whether  justice  has  been  done  between  the 
subject  and  the  crown  t  I  offer  it  again ;  let  the  affidatit  be  read. 
And  let  me  remind  the  court,  that  the  great  reason  for  sending 
a  cause  hack  to  a  jury  is,  that  new  light  may  be  shed  upon  it; 
and  how  must  your  lordships  feel,  when  you  see  that  indulgence 
granted  to  the  conscience  of  the  jury,  denied  to  the  court  t 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL — I  am  concerned  that  any  lawyer 
diottid  make  a  propositioo  in  the  manner  Mr.  Curran  has  done ; 
he  proposes  to  have  an  afladavit  read,  provided  we  consent  that 
others,  which  the  court  have  already  refused,  should  be  now 
raad.*  I  did  not  hear  it  ofieredi  but  is  it  to  be  presumed  I  will 
ooQsent  to  have  an  affidavit  read,  about  which  I  know  nothing! 
Testerdoy,  without  any  communication  with  a  human  bdng,  I 
did  say,  that  I  conceived  it  unnecessary  to  answer  any  of  the  af» 
fidavito,  thinV'ng  that  they  were  not  sufficient  to  ground  the  ap- 
plication  made  to  the  court  And  is  it  presumed  I  am  so  mad  as 
to  consent  to  the  reading  of  affidavits  which  I  have  not  seen  T 

[Here  some  altercation  took  place,  and  ferd  Qonmel,  chief  jus- 
tice, interposed,  saying,  that  the  counsel  had  certainly  a  right  to 
argue  it  upon  the  ground,  that  the  sheriff  was  biassed,  and  did 
return  a  jury  prejudiced  against  the  traverser.] 

Mr.  Ouran  was  then  proceeding  to  observe  upon  the  ezpres- 
iioo  of  one  of  the  jury,  sworn  to  in  another  affidavit,  **  that  tfiere 


U  any  Ml  b«  impioper  lo  dbmn%  tbsi  Mr.  Attonwjgwwwl  nirtook  BIr. 
I  pnpHd,  wUch  was  m  mmfrnti^M  ofclD  \mm  Bir.  QiflWli  tflUsHl 
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would  be  no  safety  in  tbe  coiuitry»  iiiitO  the  defisBdent  was  either 
hanged  or  banished.'*  .When  it  vnm  aaked  by  the  coartt  whether 
the  time  of  its  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  timvener,  that 
the  sheriff  was  biassed,  was  stated  in  his  affidavit  t 

Mr.  Curran  answered,  he  was  in  prison,  and  cooU  not  have 
the  attendance  of  those  counsel,  whose  aMistance  he  had  in  oowt ; 
and  besides,  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  it  was  impos- 
sible he  could  have  been  sufficiently  apprised  of  its  consequences^ 
for  he  saw  not  that  pannel  till  theday  of  his  trial,  when  he  coold 
not  have  had  time  to  make  any  inquiry  into  the  characters^  dis- 
positions, or  connectbns  of  the  jury.  Mr.  Curran  then  reverted 
lo  his  argument  on  the  expression  of  the  juror. 

If  triers  had  been  appomted  to  determine  the  issue,  fitvmumUe 
or  not,  what  would  have  been  their  finding!  Could  they  my 
upon  their  oaths,  that  be  was  not  unfavourable  to  that  party 
against  whom  he  could  make  such  a  declaration  t 

Favour  is  not  cause  of  principal  challenge,  vdiich,  if  put  upon 
a  pleading,  would  conclude  the  party.  Favour  is  that  which 
makes  the  man,  in  vulgar  parlance,  unfit  to  try  the  qosstion 
And  as  to  tbe  time  these  facts  came  to  his  knowledget  he  has 
sworn  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  them  at  the  time  of  his 
coming  into  court  to  take  his  trial 

I  will  not  glance  at  the  character  of  any  absent  noUe  person, 
high  in  office;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a  govemnMat 
prosecution,  and  that  the  witness  has,  from  a  k»w  and  handicap 
situation,  scraped  himself  into  preferment ;  perhaps,  fi>r  I  wiB 
the  best  construction  upon  it,  by  offering  himself  as  a  nao 
estly  anxious  for  the  weUare  of  his  country ;  in  short,  it  is  too 
obvious  to  require  any  comment,  what  the  nature  of  the  whole 
transaction  has  been ;  that  he  had  got  his  commission  as  a  coa»- 
pensation,  ^r^  lokrv  impendmJa^  and  came  afterwards  into  eooft 
to  pay  down  the  stipulated  purchase. 

Had  this,  then,  been  an  unbiassed  jury,  was  there  not 
thing  in  all  these  drcu^pstanccs^  that  might  have  aflbrded 
deliberation  than  that  of  one  minute  per  man,  (or  only  so  loag 
was  the  jury  out ;  and  had  this  been  a  lair  witness,  woald  he 
have  lain  down  under  a  charge,  which,  if  true,  ought  not  cmij  la 
damn  this  verdict,  but  his  character  for  ever?  What  woold  n 
corps  of  brother  officers  think  of  a  person  charged,  upon  o«th» 
with  the  commission  of  two  wilful  perjuries,  and  that  charge  r»> 
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Mining imdeaicdT  H<re  k  mn  umienied  chai^geyin  point  of  fiurl; 
and  aMioagh  I  do  not  call  upon  the  court  to  mjt  that  this  is  a 
gnytj  and  abominabb  penoo,  yet  lorely  the  siupicioD  it  strong^ 
«H  and  nniit  be  conaderod  This  was  at  least  a  verdict^  where 
the  evidence  went  to  the  jtuy  ander  slighter  blemishes  than  it 
will  if  my  client  has  the  adfaatsge  of  another  trial;  ibr  then  he 
wiH  pat  ont  of  the  power  of  man,  to  doobt  that  this  witness  has 
been  peijvred.  Hus  witnesii  who  has  had  notice,  both  here  and 
at  the  trkl,  of  the  aspenions  on  his  charactert  and  yet  has  not 
called  a  hmian  being  to  say  that  he  entertained  a  contrary 
opinion  of  him. 

Was  he  known  any  where?  Did  he  crawl  nnobserved  to  thf 
castle  t  Was  it  wi^ont  the  aid  or  knowledge  of  any  body*  that 
that  gaady  phunage  grew  on  him,  in  which  he  appeared  in 
court  T  If  he  was  known  for  any  thing  else  than  what  he  is 
stated  to  be»  it  was,  npon  that  day,  almost  a  physical  imposaUl* 
ity,  in  a  coort-hoose  which  almost  contained  the  country,  not  to 
have  found  some  person,  togive  some  sort  of  testimony  respecting 
his  general  chaiacter.  For  though  no  man  is  bound  to  be  ready 
at  all  tiroes  to  answer  particular  charges*  yet  every  man  is  sup- 
posed to  come  with  Us  public  attestation  of  common  and  general 
probity.  But  he  has  left  thet  character,  upon  the  merits  of 
which  my  client  is  convicted,  unsupported,  even  by  his  own  poor 
corporal  swearing.  You  are  called  upon,  then,  to  say,  whether 
upon  the  evidence  of  a  heing  of  this  Idnd,  such  a  man  as  that  if 
to  be  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  pumshment,  in  a  country  where 
humanity  is  the  leading  feature  even  of  the  criminal  law. 

He  then  observed  upon  the  second  witnesa — ^A  man  coming 
to  support  the  credit  of  another  colhterally,  is  himself  particular* 
ly  pledged ;  flien  what  was  his  testimony  T  He  did  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Giflard  was  concerned  in  the  nempupu'  I  And 
now,  you  have  the  silence  of  Gilbrd  himself  in  not  answering 
Mr.  Rowan's  aiBdavit  to  contradict  that  And  aext,  he  did 
net  know  whether  his  own  eousin-gemmn  was  the  relation  of 
dieb  coounon  uncle  f  I  call  upon  you,  my  lords,  in  the  name  of 
sacred  justice,  and  your  countiy,  to  declare' whether  the  melan- 
dioly  scenes  and  murderous  plots  of  the  Meattub  and  the  Ry^ 
house  are  to  be  acted  over  again.  And  whether  every  Titui 
Ostes  that  can  be  Ibund,  is  to  be  called  mto  your  couris,  as  the 
*^wMUMi  vouchee  of  base  and  peijured  accusation. 
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He  flieD  proceeded  to  another  grouiid,  iieiiiely,that  tbe  dine* 
tioD  of  tbe  court  was  not,  as  he  cooceivedt  agreeable  to  the  law 
of  Irebiiid.  The  defence  of  my  clieDt  (he  added)  was  rested 
upon  this»  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  &ct  of  pubUeatioQ, 
upon  the  incredibility  of  the  fact,  and  the  drcumstances  of  dis- 
credit m  the  character  of  the  witness;  yet  the  court  made  this 
observation :  **  gentlemen,  it  scarcely  lia  in  tbe  month  of  Mr. 
Rowan  to  build  a  defence  upon  objections  of  this  kind  to  the 
characters  of  witnessesjr  because  the  &ct  was  public ;  tiiere  were 
many  there;  the  room  was  crowded  below;  the  galleiy  was 
crowded  above ;  and  the  publicity  of  the  fact  enabled  him  to 
produce  a  number  of  witoesses  to  falsify  the  assertion  of  the  pro> 
secutor,  if  in  fact  it  could  be  falsified  1*^ — h  that  the  prindple  of 
criminal  law?  Is  it  a  p^rt  of  the  British  law  that  the  fate  of 
the  accused  shall  abide,  not  the  positive  establishment  of  guilt 
by  the  prosecutor,  but  the  negative  proof  of  innocence  by  him> 
self?  Why  has  it  been  said  in  foolish  old  books,  that  tiie  law 
supposes  the  innocence  of  every  man  until  the  contrary  is 
proved  ?  How  has  it  happened  tiuit  that  language  has  been  ad- 
mired for  its  humanity,  and-  not  laughed  at  ibr  its  absurdity,  in 
which  the  prayers  of  the  court  are  addressed  to  heaven  Ibr  the 
safe  deliverance  of  the  man  accused?  How  comes  it  that  so 
much  public  time  is  wasted  in  going  into  evidence  of  guilt,  if  the 
bare  accusation  of  a  man  did  call  upon  him  to  go  into  evidence 
of  his  innocence?  Tbe  force  of  this  observation  is  thk:  Mr* 
Rowan  impeaches  the  credit  of  a  witness,  who  hassworo  that  he 
saw  him  present,  and  doing  certain  acts  at  a  certain  meeting ; 
but  it  is  asked,  has  he  substantiated  that  discredit,  by  calling  aU 
the  persons  who  were  present,  to  prove  his  absence  firam  that 
meetmg,  which  is  only  stoted  to  have  existed  by  a  witness  whom 
he  alleges  to  have  perjured  himself?  I  call  upon  the  example  of 
judicial  character;  upon  the  faith  of  that  hif^  office  which  is  never 
so  dignified  ae  when  it  sees  its  errors  and  corrects  them,  to  s^y, 
that  the  court  was  for  a  moment  led  away,.9o  as  to  argue  Irasn 
the  most  seductive  of  all  sophisms,  ibmi  ct  ihe  pondo  frimc^^L 

See  what  meaning  is  to  be  gathered  from  such  words :  we  any, 
the  whole  that  thk  man  has  sworn  is  a  consummate  lie;  show  il 
to  be  so,  mys  the  court,  by  admitting  a  part  of  it  to  be 
It  is  a  false  swearing;  it  is  a  conspiracy  of  two  witnesses 
this  defendant;  well  tiien,  it  lies  upon  him  to  rebut  their 
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wmmjf  by  proving  a  great  deal  of  it  to  be  true  I  It  conjectare 
tfaea,  in  criminal  caiei,  tostand  in  the  place  of  truth  and  denxm- 
ttratioD?  Whj  were  not  some  of  those — (I  will  strip  the  case 
of  the  honour  of  names  which  I  respect)— but  why  were  not 
some  of  those,  who  knew  that  these  two  persons  were  to  be 
brovght  Ibrward,  and  that  there  were  to  be  objections  to  their 
credit— ii^  as  it  is  stated,  it  happened  in  the  presence  of  a  public 
crowd  rushing  in  from  motives  of  curiosity,  why  were  not  num- 
bers called  on  to  establish  that  &ctT  On  the  contrary  the  court 
have  said  to  this  eflect:  Mr.  Rowan, you  my  you  were  not  there; 
prodaoe  any  of  those  persons  with  whom  you  were  there,  to 
swear  you  were  not  therel  You  my  it  was  a  perjury;  if  so, 
produce  the  people  that  he  has  perjured  himself  in  swearing  to 
have  been  therel  But  as  to  your  own  being  there,  yon  can 
easily  show  the  contrary  of  that,  by  producing  some  man  you 
saw  there  I  You  say  you  were  not  there  t  Yea  There  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  there ;  now  produce  any  one  of 
those  to  swear  they  saw  you  there  I 

It  is  imposnble  for  the  human  mind  to  suppose  acase,  in  which 
infatuatioo  must  have  prevailed  in  a  more  progresnve  degree, 
than  when  a  jury  are  thus,  in  fact,  directed  to  receive  no  refu* 
tatioB  nor  proof  of  the  perjury  of  the  witness,  but  only  of  his 
truth.  We  will  permit  you  to  deny  the  charge  by  establishing 
the  lact:  we  will  permit  you  to  prove  that  they  swore  falsely  to 
jonr  being  there,  by  producing  another  witness  to  (>rove  to  a 
certainty  that  you  were  not  ther&— {Interrupted  by  lord  Qon- 

Lord  Goomell,  chief  jutiice4 — The  reasoning  of  the  court  was 
strong  upon  that  point:  this  is  a  transaction  stated  by  the  witness 
t)  have  happened  in  open  day,  m  a  crowded  asKmbly  in  the 
capital,  amidst  a  number  of  persons  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
Banilton  Rowan.  There  has  been  nothing  suddenly  brought 
ivward  to  surprise  the  traverser;  yet  what  has  h^dooet  did  he 
oftr,as  is  the  common  course,  to  prove  an  alibit  It  is  stated  to 
be  at  such  a  day ;  the  witness  swears  at  such  an  hour— the 
place  k  sworn  to  ha ve  been  (ull  of  people,  of  Mr.  Rowan's  friends : 

but  if  there  was  even  a  partial  assembly,  it  would  be  easy  still 
lo  produce  some  one  of  those  persons  who  were  present  to  say, 
dmt  the  (act  did  not  happen  which  has  been  sworn  to,  or  if  yon 
•ay  Mr.  Rowan  was  not  there,  it  is  easier  still  to  prove  it  by 
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showing  where  he  was ;  as  thus :  I  breakfasted  with  him,  I  dioed 
with  him»  I  supped  with  him,  he  was  with  me,  he  was  not  at 
Pardon's ;  disprove  that  assertion  hj  proving  an  affirmatioa  in- 
consist^it  with  it 

Mr.  Curran. — I  beg  leave  to  renund  the  court  of  what  fell  from 
it  ''He  may  call,"  said  the  court,  ''any  of  those  persons;  he 
has  not  produced  one  of  them  ;*'  upon  this,  I  think,  a  most  mate- 
rial  prnnt  does  hang.  ''He  might  have  called  them,  for  they  were 
all  of  bis  own  party.**   ' 

Lord  OonmelL — ^That  is,  if  there  were  such  persons  there ;  or 
if  there  was  no  meeting  at  all,  he  might  have  proved  that 

Mr.  Curran. — ^There  was  no  such  idea  put  to  the  jury,  as 
whether  there  was  a  meeting  or  not :  it  was  said  they  were  all 
of  his  party ;  he  might  have  produced  them,  and  the  noo-produe- 
tion  of  them,  was  a  "  volume  of  evidence**  upon  that  point  No 
refinement  can  avoid  this  conclusion,  that  even  as  your  lordship 
now  states  the  charge,  the  fate  of  the  man  must  depend  ftftm 
proving  the  negative. 

Until  the  credit  of  the  witness  was  established,  he  could  not 
be  called  upon  to  bring  any  ccmtrary  evidence.  What  does  the 
duty  of  every  counsel  dictate  to  him,  if  the  case  is  not  made  mA 
by  his  adversary  or  prosecutor  t  Let  it  rest ;  the  court  is  hoaad 
to  tell  the  jury  so,  and  the  jury  are  bound  to  find  him  not  goiity. 
It  is  a  most  unshaken  maxim,  that  nemo  iendur  prodere  m  tpnaa. 
And  it  would  be  indeed  a  very  inquisitorial  exercise  of  power,  to 
call  upon  a  man  to  run  the  risk  of  confirming  the  charge, 
the  penalty  of  being  convicted  by  iit/  dicit.  Surely  at  the 
nal  side  of  diis  court,  as  yet,  there  has  been  no  such  judgraest 
pronounced.  It  is  only  when  the  party  stands  mute  of  malice, 
that  such  extremes  can  be  resorted  to.  I  never  before  heard  an 
intimatMN)  from  any  judge  to  a  jury,  that  bad  evidence,  liable  to 
any  and  every  exception,  ought  to  receive  a  sanction  from  the 
silence  of  the^rty.  The  substance  of  the  charge  was  neidier 
more  nor  le«  than  this :  that  the  fiilsehood  of  the  evidence  sfanD 
receive  support  and  credit  from  the  silence  of  the  man 
With  anxiety  for  the  honour  and  religkn  of  the  law,  I 
it  of  you,  must  not  the  jury  have  understood  that  this  silence 
evidence,  to  go  to  them  T  is  the  meaning  contained  in  the  ex* 
pression  "  a  volume  of  evidence,**  only  insinuation  T  I  do  not  know 
where  any  man  could  be  safe ;  I  do  not  know  what  any 
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could  do  to  tcreen  himielf  from  prosecntioo ;  I  know  not  how  he 
ooaid  be  tare,  even  when  he  was  at  his  prayers  before  the  throne 
of  Heaven*  that  he  was  not  pasnng  that  moment  of  his  life,  on 
which  he  was  to  be  charged  with  the  commission  of  some  crime, 
to  be  expbled  to  society  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  liberty  or  of  his 
life ;  I  do  not  know  what  shall  become  of  the  subject,  if  a  jury 
are  to  be  told  that  the  silence  of  the  man  charged,  is  a  **  volume 
of  evMence'*  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  crime.  Where  is  it  written  1 
I  know  there  is  a  place  where  vulgar  frenzy  cries  out,  that  the 
public  instrument  must  be  drenched  in  bkwd,  where  defence  is 
gagged,  and  the  devoted  wretch  must  perish.  But  even  there 
the  victim  of  such  tyranny  b  not  made  to  fill,  by  voluntary  si- 
lence,  the  defects  of  his  accusation ;  for  his  tongue  is  tied,  and 
tfierefore  no  advantage  is  taken  of  him  by  construction ;  it  can* 
not  be  there  said  that  his  not  speaking  is  a  volume  of  evidence 
to  prove  his  guilt 

But  to  avoid  all  misunderstanding,  see  what  is  the  force  of  my 
objection :  is  it  that  the  charge  of  the  court  cannot  receive  a 
practicable  interprctaUon,  that  may  not  terrify  men's  minds  with 
ideas  such  as  I  have  presented  T  No— I  am  saying  no  such  thing : 
I  have  lived  too  long,  and  observed  too  much,  not  to  know,  that 
every  word  in  a  phrase  is  one  of  the  feet  upon  which  it  runs ;  and 
bow  the  shortening  or  lengthening  of  one  of  those  feet,  will  alter 
the  progress  or  direction  of  its  motion.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
the  charge  of  the  court  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  reconciled 
to  the  principles  of  law ;  I  am  agitating  a  bigger  question ;  I  am 
putting  it  to  the  conscience  of  the  court,  whether  a  jury  may  not 
have  probably  collected  the  same  meaning  from  it,  which  I  have 
affixed  to  it ;  and  whether  there  ought  not  to  have  been  a  volume 
of  expbnation,  to  do  away  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  mis- 
take. 

On  what  sort  of  a  case  am  I  now  speaking  T  on  one  of  that 
kind,  which  it  is  known  has  been  beating  the  public  heart  for 
many  months ;  which  from  a  single  being  in  society  has  scarcely 
received  a  cool  or  tranquil  examination.  I  am  making  that 
sort  of  application,  which  the  expansk>n  of  liberal  reason,  and 
the  decay  of  technical  bigotry,  have  made  a  favoured  applica* 
tion. 

In  earlier  times  it  might  have  been  thought  sacrilege  to  have 
meddled  with  a  verdict  once  pronounced ;  since  that,  the  true 
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priDCtplea  of  justice  have  been  better  understood ;  to  dial  now, 
the  whole  wbdom  of  the  whole  court  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  looking  over  that  verdict,  and  setting  ri^t  the  naittake  which 
has  occasioned  it. 

Mr.  Curran  made  other  observations,  either  to  corroborate  Us 
own,  or  to  answer  the  opporite  counsel,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  give  an  exact  detail,  and  concluded:  You  are  standing  oo 
^he  scanty  isthmus  that  divides  the  great  ocean  of  duration ;  tm 
one  side,  of  the  past,  on  the  other,  of  the  future :  a  ground,  that 
while  you  yet  hear  me,  is  washed  from  beneath  our  feet  Let  nse 
remind  you,  my  k>rds,  while  your  determination  is  yet  in  your 
power,  dum  venaJtur  adhuc  intra  pendraUa  VetUM^  that  oo  that 
ocean  of  future  you  must  set  your  judgment  afloat  And  futurt 
ages  will  assume  the  same  authority,  which  you  have  assumed ; 
posterity  feel  the  same  emotions  which  you  have  felt,  when  your 
little  hearts  have  beaten,  and  your  infant  eyes  have  overflowed, 
at  reading  the  sad  history  of  the  sufierings  of  a  Russel,  or  a 
Sidney. 

{The  eanehuion  rfMr.  Cunanft  tpeech  tooM  marktd  Ay  mnUkm 
hurti  ofapplauie^  nmUar  to  thone  whkh  actampaniii  ki$fo 
txeriwm  in  thii  cau$e.'] 


The  nfpHcatian  to  »ei  aeide  the  verdict  wa»  r^ueed  Ay 
mndMr.  RounmuHU  $enieneedtopajfaJlneffWU*,tobe 
ed  tu?o  yearSf  and  to  find  eeeurity  for  good  behenriaurt  himueff 
SOOM.,  and  two  euretiee  in  1000/.  each. 
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ABSTRACT  OP  THE  INIXCTMENT. 

FiBST  count  **  That  Patrick  Finney*  yeoman,  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  April,  in  the  thirty-aeyenth  year  of  the  long,  and 
divers  other  dayi,  at  the  city  of  Dubliot.  being  a  lake  traitor,  did 
compaM  and  imagine  the  dcAth  of  our  laid  lord,  the  king,  and  did 
traitoroittly  and  fekMiioiisly  intend  our  nid  kird,  the  king,  to  kill, 
murder,  and  pat  to  death.** 

The  overt  acts  laid,  were  as  fi>Uow :  ^  h  Adhering  to  the  per- 
sons  exercising  the  powers  of  government  in  France,  in  case  they 
should  invade,  or  cause  to  be  invaded,  this  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
thej  beiqg  enemies  to  the  kin^and  at  war. — 2.  That  the  conspira- 
tors aforesaid  did  meet,  iuc^  confer,  consult,  and  deliberate,  about 
adhering  to  the  persons  ezerdsing  the  powers  of  government  in 
France^— &  Adhering  to  the  persons  exercising  the  powers  of 
government  in  France*— 4.  Conspiring  that  one  or  more  penons 
should  be  sent  into  France,  to  excite  an  invasion  of  Irebuid^— ^ 
Conspiring  that  one  or  more  persons  should  be  sent  into  France, 
to  excite  an  invasion  of  this  kingdom,  and  to  make  war  therein ; 
and  fiir  that  purpose  did  ask,  levy,  and  receive,  Sejc*  from  other 
traitors,  money,  to  wit,  from  each  SOL  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  persons  to  be  sent — 0.  That  conspiring,  Sejc  they  did  sent 
into  France  fimr  persons  unknown,  to  exdte  the  persons  ex* 
erasing  the  powers  of  government  in  France,  to  invade  this  king- 
dom,  and  make  war  therein. — ^7.  Conspiring  to  send,  and  sending 
fimr  persons  into  France  to  persuade  invasion,  and  to  aid  them 
in  invading,  and  raising,  and  making  war ;  and  Finney,  then  and 
there,  demanding  and  receiving  money,  vis.  201.,  to  defray  the 
charges  of  said  persons. — 8.  That  said  Patrick  Finney  became  an 
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United  IrishmaD,  for  the  purpose  ofaamsting  the  penoDS 
the  powers  of  government  in  France,  and,  being  met,  to  the  Diim> 
her  of  forty-eight  o&er  traitors,  did  divide  into  four  qpiita,  which 
each  contained  twelve  traitors,  and  each  split  did  then  choose 
one  to  be  secretary,  to  consult  on  behalf  thereof  with  other  spiiti, 
under  the  denomination  of  baronial  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of 
adhering  and  making  war,  in  case  of  an  invasion  of  Ireland  finun 
France,  and  then  and  there  conspiring  an  attack  upon  the  castk 
of  Dublin,  dx.  and  to  deprive  his  majesty  of  the  stores  and  am* 
munition  therein ;  and  said  Finney,  (o  facilitate  such  attack,  did 
advise  and  commend  other  traitors  to  view  White's  court,  Ac 
and  give  their  ofnnion  to  their  several  splits,  so  that  their  secr^ 
taries  might  report  the  same  to  their  baronial  meetings. — 9.  Ad* 
heridg  to  the  persons  ezercinng  the  powers  of  govenuneot  m 
France,  &c  and  with  forty-eight  other  conspirators,  divided  into 
four  splits,  each  containing  twelve,  each  split  choosing  a 
tary,  to  confer  for  the  purpose  of  adiiering  to  the  enemy  in 
of  invasion,  and  confederating  and  agreeing  that  a  violent  attack 
should  be  made  on  the  ordnance  stores,  dee. — 10.  Consulting,  Ac 
to  procure  an  invasion^ — 11.  Consulting  to  raise  insurrection,  re- 
bellion, and  war,  in  case  of  mvask»  of  Ireland  or  Great  Britain 
from  France^ — 12.  Conspiring  to  assist  the  persons  exercising  the 
powers  of  government  in  France,  in  case  of  their  invading  ttis 
realm,  with  ships  and  arms.** 

There  was  a  second  count,  for  •<  adhering  to  die  king's  enfiw 
within  the  realm,**  and  in  support  of  this  count,  the  overt  acts 
kid,  vrere  exactly  the  same  as  those  above  recited. 

A  jury  being  sworn,  the  attorney-general  stated  the  case  en 
the  part  of  the  crown ;  the  evidence  being  gone  throuf^  on  belli 


Mr.  Cmuux.— JI%  LonU  mnd  Oerttlemen  of  A0  Jmy^  h  tl^ 
early  part  of  this  trial,  I  thought  I  would  have  had  to  addres 
you  on  the  most  importont  occasion  possible  at  this  side  of 
tiie  grave,  a  man  labouring  for  life,  on  the  casual  strength  of 
an  exhausted,  and  at  best,  a  feeble  advocate*  But,  gentle«esi> 
do  not  imagine  that  I  rise  under  any  such  unpressions— do  wit 
imagine  that  I  approach  you,  sinking  under  die  hopeless  difi- 
cnhies  of  my  cause. — I  am  not  now  soliciting  your  indulgence  to 
the  inadequancy  of  my  powers,  or  artfully  enlisting  your  paswesii 
at  the  side  of  my  client — ^No !  gentlemen,  but  I  rise  with  whnt 
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of  law,  of  comcience,  of  justice,  and  of  constitutioDy  Cbere  ezuts 
within  this  realm  at  mj  back ;  and,  standing  in  front  of  that  great 
and  powerful  alliance,  I  obmavo  a  verdict  of  acquittal  for  mj 
client  1 — What  is  the  opposition  of  evidence  I  It  is  a  tissue  which 
requires  no  strength  to  break  through ;  it  vanishes  at  the  touch, 
and  is  sundered  into  tatters. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  stated  the  case  in  the  first 
stage  of  this  trial,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  express  a  reliance,  that 
the  counsel  fi>r  the  prisoner  would  address  the  jury  with  the  same 
candour  which  he  exemplified  on  the  part  of  the  crown;  readily 
and  confidently  do  I  accept  the  compliment,  the  more  particu- 
larly,  as  in  my  cause  I  feel  no  temptation  to  reject  it  Life  can 
present  no  situation  wherein  the  humble  powers  of  man  are  so 
awAilly,  and  so  divinely  excited,  as  in  defence  of  a  felfew-creature 
placed  in  the  circumstances  of  my  client:  andif  any  hbourscan 
peculiarly  attract  the  gracious  and  approving  eye  of  heaven,  it  is 
when  God  looks  down  on  a  human  being  asmiled  by  human  turpi- 
tude, and  struggling  with  practices,  against  which  the  deity  has 
pkced  his  qwcial  canon  when  he  said — ^'^Thon  shalt  not  bear 
/aim  vjfiwst  against  thy  neighbour — thou  shalt  do  no  murdetr 

Gentlemen,  let  me  desire  you  again  and  again  to  consider  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  man's  case,  abstracted  from  the  influ* 
eoce  of  prejudice  and  habit;  and  if  aught  of  passkm  assume  do* 
mimon  over  you,  let  it  be  of  that  honest,  generous  nature,  that 
good  men  must  feel  when  ther  see  an  innocent  man  dqiending 
on  their  verdict  for  his  life.  To  this  passkm  I  feel  mjself  insen> 
siUy  yielding ;  but  unckwded,  though  not  unwarmed,  I  shall,  I 
trust,  proceed  in  my  great  duty.  Wishing  to  state  my  client's 
case  with  all  posnble  sucdnctnea  the  nature  of  the  charge  ad- 
mitB,  I  am  glad  my  learned  colleague  has  acquitted  himself  on 
this  bead  already  to  such  an  extent,  and  with  such  ability,  that 
any  thing  I  can  say  will  chance  to  be  superfluous— in  truth,  that 
honesty  of  heart,  and  integrity  of  principle,  for  which  all  must 
gpve  him  credit,  uniting  with  a  sound  judgment,  and  sympathetic 
heart,  hM  given  to  his  statement  all  the  advantages  it  oouM 
have  derived  from  these  qualities.  He  has  truly  said,  that  •"  the 
declaratory  act,  the  twenty-fiAh  of  Edward  III.  is  that  on  whkh 
all  diarges  of  hi|^  treason  are  founded,**  and  I  trust  the  obser- 
vmtion  will  be  deeply  engraven  on  your  hearts.  It  is  an  act 
■nde  to  save  the  subject  from  the  vague  and  wandering  uacer- 
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tabtj  of  the  law.  It  is  an  act  which  leaves  it  no  longer  doabt- 
ful  whether  a  man  shall  incur  conviction  hj  his  own  conduct,  or 
the  sagacity  of  crown  construction :  whether  he  shall  sink  be- 
neath his  own  guilt,  or  the  cruel  and  barbarous  refinement  of 
crown  prosecution  ?  It  has  been  most  aptly  called  the  blessed 
act ;  and  oh !  may  the  great  God  of  justice  and  of  mercy  give 
repose  and  eternal  blessings  to  the  souls  of  those  honest  men  by 
whom  it  was  enacted  1  By  this  law  no  man  shall  be  convicted 
of  high  treason  but  on  proveable  evidence ;  the  overt  acts  of 
treason,  as  explained  in  this  law,  shall  be  stated  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly in  the  charge ;  and  the  proof  of  these  acts  shall  be  equally 
clear  and  distinct,  in  order  that  no  man's  life  shall  depend  oo 
partial  and  wicked  allegation. 

It  does  every  thing  for  the  prisoner,  which  he  could  do  hin^ 
self-— it  does  every  thing  but  uttering  the  verdict,  which  alone 
remains  with  you,  and  which,  I  trust,  you  will  give  in  the  same 
pure,  honest,  saving  spirit,  in  which  that  act  was  formed^ — Gen- 
tlemen, I  will  call  it  an  omnipotent  act,  if  it  could  possibly  appal 
the  informer  from  our  courts  of  justice:  but  law  cannot  do  it*- 
religion  cannot  do  it— the  feelings  of  human  nature,  (itMEen  in 
the  depraved  heart  of  the  wretched  informer— cannot  be 
thawed  I 

No  law  can  prevent  the  envenomed  arrow  from  being  pointed 
at  the  intended  victim;  but  it  has  given  him  a  shield  in  the  in* 
tegrity  of  a  jury;  Every  thing  is  so  clear  in  this  act,  that  all  OMHt 
understand :  the  several  acts  of  treason  must  be  recited,  and 
proveable  conviction  must  followw — What  is  proveable  conviction  1 
Ar^  yon  at  a  kMs  to  know  ?  Do  you  think  if  a  man  comes  on 
the  table,  and  says — ^'By  virtue  of  my  oath,I  know  of  a  oompi- 
racy  against  the  state,  and  such  and  such  persons  are  engaged  in 
it" — ^Do  you  think  Us  mere  allegation  ahall  justiiy  you  in  a  ver> 
diet  of  conviction  t  A  wretch  coming  on  this  table,  of  whatM^ 
ever  description,  whether  the  noble  lord  who  has  been  examinwl, 
or  the  honourable  judges  on  the  bench,  or  Mr.  James  O^fiffien, 
who  shall  declare  upon  oath  that  a  man  bought  powder,  ball, 
and  arms,  intending  to  kill  another — this  is  not  proveable  ooo* 
victMMi,  the  unlawful  intention  shall  be  attached  by  cogency  of 
evidence,  and  the  credit  of  the  witness  must  stand  strong  and  iuk 
impeached. 

The  law  means  not,  that  infamous  assertion  or  dirty  ribaldry  is 
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Uxnrerthrow  the  character  of  a  man;  even  in  these  impalatioiit 
flung  agatnft  the  nctinit  there  is,  ANrtunately,  tooiethiDg  deter^ 
gent,  that  cleames  the  character  it  was  destined  to  befooL 

In  stating  the  law,  gentlemen,  I  have  told  you  that  the  overt  acti 
must  be  laid  and  proved  bj  positive  testimony  of  untainted  wit« 
neses;  and  in  so  saying,  I  have  only  spoken  the  language  of  the 
most  illustrious  writers  on  the  law  of  England  1  would,  perhaps, 
apok^gin  to  you  (or  detaining  your  attention  so  kwg  on  these 
particular  points,  but  that  in  the  present  disturbed  state  .of  the 
public  mind,  and  in  the  abandonment  of  principle  which  it  but 
too  frequently  produces,  I  think  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress 
you  with  the  purity  of  legal  distinction,  so  that  your  souls  shall 
not  be  harrowed  with  those  torturing  regrets  which  the  return 
of  reason  wouM  bring  along  with  it,  were  you,  on  the  present 
occasMNi,  lor  a  moment  to  resign  it  to  the  subjectk>n  of  your  pas> 
sbns ;  for  these,  though  sometimes  amiable  in  their  impetuosity» 
can  never  be  dignified  and  just  but  under  the  control  of  reason. 
The  charge  against  the  prisoner  is  twofold— compassing  and 
wnagining  the  king^  death  and  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies. 
To  be  accurate  on  this  head  is  not  less  my  intention  than  it  is  my 
bterest;  for  if  I  iail  into  errors,  they  will  not  escape  the  learned 
counsel  who  is  to  come  after  me,  and  whose  detectxNis  will 
not  &il  to  be  made  in  the  correct  spirit  of  crown  prosecution. 
Gentlemen,  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirteen  overt  acts,  as  des- 
cribed, necesmry  to  support  the  indictment ;  these,  however,  it 
is  net  necessary  to  recapitulate  The  learned  counsel  for  the 
crown  has  been  perfectly  candid  and  correct  m  saying,  that  if 
any  of  them  support  either  species  of  treason  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment, it  will  be  sufficient  to  attach  the  guilt  I  do  not  com- 
plain that  on  the  paK  of  the  crown  it  was  not  found  expedient 
to  point  out  which  act  or  acts  went  to  support  the  indictment  ^ 
neither  will  I  complain,  gentlemen,  if  you  fix  your  attentkMi  par* 
ticularly  on  the  circumstance  Mr.  Attomey-general  has  been 
pleased  to  make  an  observation,  which  drew  a  remark  from  my 
colleague,  with  whom  I  fully  agree,  that  the  atrocity  of  a  charge 
shouU  make  no  impresskm  on  you;  it  was  the  judgment  of  can- 
dour and  liberality,  and  shouki  be  your*s— nor  though  you  should 
o»re  than  answer  the  high  opinion  I  enteruun  of  you,  and  thou^ 
jour  hearts  betray  not  the  consoHag  confidence  which  your  ktoks 
inspire,  yet  do  not  disdain  to  increase  your  stock  of  candour  and 
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liberaKtjy  from  whatever  source  it  flowi ;  and  though  the  abuH 
dance  of  m j  client's  innocence  maj  render  him  independent  of 
its  exertions,  your  country  wants  it  all.  You  are  not  to  tuflfer 
impressions  of  loyalty,  or  an  enthusiastic  love  for  the  sacred  per* 
son  of  the  kingi  to  give  your  judgments  the  smallest  bias.  Yoa 
are  to  decide  from  the  evidence  which  you  have  heard,  and  if 
the  atrocity  of  the  charge  were  to  have  any  influence  with  you* 
it  should  be  that  of  rendering  you  more  incredulous  to  Che  posa 
bility  of  its  truth.  I  confess,  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  crime 
against  civilized  society,  be  the  formof  government  what  it  may, 
whether  monarchical,  republican,  or,  I  had  almost  said,  despotic, 
than  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  person  holding  the  ex- 
ecutive authority — the  counsel  for  the  crown  cannot  feel  a  greater 
abhorrence  against  it  than  I  do ;  and  happy  am  I,  at  this  mo* 
ment,  that  I  can  do  justice  to  my  principles,  and  the  feeling*  of 
my  heart,  without  endangering  the  defence  of  my  cHent ;  and  that 
defence  is,  that  your  hearts  would  not  feel  more  reluctant  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  crimes  with  which  he  is  charged,  than  the 
man  who  there  stands  at  the  bar  of  his  country,  waiting  until  you 
AM  clear  him  from  the  foul  and  unmerited  imputation,  until 
your  verdict,  sounding  life  and  honour  to  his  senses,  shall  rescue 
him  from  the  dreadful  fascination  of  the  informer's  eye. — ^The 
overt  acts  in  the  charge  against  the  prisoner  are  many,  and  al 
apparently  of  the  same  nature,  but  which,  notwiHistanding,  ad» 
mit  of  every  material  distinction.  This  want  of  candour  I  attri> 
bute  to  the  base  imposition  of  the  prosecutor  on  those  who  broai|^ 
Um  forward.  You  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  charge  a  fiiundatioo*' 
stone  attempted  to  be  laid  by  O'Brien — the  deliberatioiit  of  a  sik 
dety  of  united  Irishmen,  and  on  this  are  laid  all  the  overt  actL 
1  said  the  distinction  was  of  moment,  because  it  is  endeavoured 
to  be  held  forth  to  the  public — ^to  all  Europe,  that,  at  a  time  like 
this  of  peril  and  of  danger,  there  are,  in  one  province  alone,  one 
hundred  and  deven  thousand  of  your  countrymen  combined  far 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  king,  and  the  tranquilBty  of  the 
country  which  so  much  depends  on  him— an  assertion  wUch  yo« 
should  consider  of  again  and  again  before  you  give  it  any  other 
existence  than  it  derives  from  the  attainting  breath  of  the  inr 
former,  if  nothing  else  should  induce  that  conskleration  but  tlie 
name  of  laisHUAif ,  the  honours  of  which  you  share,  so  foully, 
as  I  shall  demonstrate,  so  falsely  aspersed 
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If  700  can  ny  that  one  fact  of  O^Brien's  tettimoay  deserves 
belieff  all  that  cao  from  thence  be  inferred  is,  that  a  great  com* 
binatioQ  of  mind  and  will  eidsts  on  seme  public  subject  What 
says  the  written  evidence  on  that  subject  t  What  are  the  obli- 
gations  imposed  by  the  testoath  of  the  society  of  united  Irishmen  t 
Is  it  unjust  to  get  rid  of  religious  differences  and  distinctionT 
Would  toGod  it  were  possible  1  Is  it  an  oflence  against  the  state, 
to  promote  a  full*  fi^e,  and  adequate  representation  of  all  the 
people  of  Ireland  in  parliament?  If  it  be,  the  text  is  fuU  of  iU 
own  comment,  it  needs  not  mine.  As  to  the  last  cause,  obliging 
to  secrecy. — Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
court,  I  submit  to  the  opposite  counsel  this  question,  I  will  make 
my  adversary  my  arbiter* — ^Taking  the  test-oath,  as  thus  writ- 
ten, is  there  any  thing  of  treason  in  it  ?  However  objectionable 
it  may  be,  it  certainly  is  not  treasonable ;  I  admit  there  may  be 
a  colourable  combination  of  words  to  conceal  a  real  bad  design, 
but  to  what  evils  would  it  not  expose  society,  if,  in  this  case,  to 
mppom  were  to  decide^  A  high  legal  authority  thus  qteaks  on 
this  subject:  '^ strong  indeed  must  the  evidence  be,  which  goes 
to  prove  that  any  man  can  mean  by  words  any  thing  more,  than 
what  is  conveyed  in  their  ordinary  acceptation.''  If  t|>e  test  of 
any  particular  community  were  an  open  one ;  if»  like  the  Lon- 
don corresponding  society,  it  was  to  be  openly  published,  then, 
indeed,  there  might  be  a  reason  fi>r  not  using  words  in  their  com- 
mon application — but,  subject  to  no  public  discussion,  at  least 
not  intended  to  be  so— why  should  the  proceedings  of  those  men, 
or  the  obligation  by  which  they  are  connected,  be  expressed  in 
the  phraseokigy  of  studied  concealment  ? 

If  men  meet  in  secret,  to  talk  over  how  best  the  French  can 
invade  this  country,  to  what  purpose  is  it  that  they  take  an  en- 
gagement difierent  in  meaning?  Conunon  sense  rejects  the 
klea !  Gentlemen,  having  stated  these  distinctions,  I  am  led  to 
the  remaining  diviuons  of  the  subject  you  are  to  consider.  I  ad- 
mit, that,  because  a  man  merely  takes  this  obligatkm  of  umon, 
it  cannot  prevent  his  becoming  a  traitor  if  he  pleases ;  but  the 
questkm  for  you  to  decide  on  would  then  be,  whether  every  man 
who  takes  it  miiit  necessarily  be  a  traitor  ?  Independent  of  that 
engagement,  have  any  superadded  Cscts  been  proved  against  the 
prisoner?  What  k  the  evidence  of  O'Brien?  what  has  he  stated? 
Here,  gentlemen,  let  me  claim  the  benefits  of  that  great  privi- 
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l^e»  which  distinguiahes  trial  by  jury  in  this  cmmtiy  from  aU 
the  world 

Twelve  meiiy  not  emerging  from  the  must  and  cobwebt  of  a 
study,  abstracted  from  human  nature,  or  only  acquainted  with 
its  extravagances ;  but  twelve  men,  conversant  with  life,  and 
practised  in  those  feelings  which  mark  the  conunon  and  neccasaij 
intercourse  between  man  and  man.  Such  are  you,  gentlemen ; 
how,  then,  does  Mr.  O'Brien's  tale  hang  together  t  Look  to  its 
commencement  He  walks  akwg  Thomas  street,  in  the  open 
day,  (a  street  not  the  least  popubus  in  the  city,)  and  is  accosted 
by  a  man,  who,  without  any  preface,  telk  him,  hell  be  murdered 
before  he  goes  half  the  street,  unless  he  becomes  a  united 
Irishman !  Do  you  think  this  a  probable  story  1  Suppose  any 
of  you,  gentlemen,  be  a  united  Irishman,  or  a  free  mason,  or  a 
friendly  brother,  and  that  you  met  me  walking  wnocendjf  alon^ 
just  like  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  meaning  no  kartth  would  you  say, 
**  Stop,  Mr.  Ourran,  don't  go  further,  you'll  be  murdered  before 
you  go  half  the  street,  if  you  do  not  become  an  united  Iriihmaa, 
a  (tee  mason,  or  a  friendly  brother.'*  IKd  you  ever  bear  so 
coaxing  an  invitation  to  fdomf  as  this  T  Sweet  Mr.  James 
O'Brien  1  .come  in  and  save  your  precious  life;  come  in  and  take 
an  oath,  or  youll  be  murdered  before  you  go  half  the  street!^^ 
Do,  sweetest,  dearest  Mr.  James  O'Brien,  come  in  and  do  not  tkk 
your  valuable  ezistence."  What  a  loss  had  he  been  to  his  king^ 
whom  he  k>ves  so  marvelk>usly  I  Well,  what  does  poor  Mr. 
O'Brien  do  t  Poor,  dear  man,  he  stands  petrified  with  the  msf^ 
nitude  of  his  danger — all  his  members  refuse  their  office — be  can 
neither  run  from  the  danger,  nor  call  out  for  assistance;  hit 
tongue  cleaves  to  his  mouth !  and  his  feet  incorporate  with  the 
paving  stones — it  is  m  vain  that  his  expressive  eye  silently  im- 
pk>res  protection  of  the  passenger;  he  yields  at  length,  as  greater 
men  have  done,  and  resignedly  submits  to  bis  fiite :  he  tfien 
ters  the  house,  and  being  led  mto  a  room,  a  parcel  of  men 
facet  at  him :  but  nuuk  the  metamorphosis  well  may  H  be 
that  **  miracles  will  never  cease," — he  who  feared  to 
open  air,  and  in  the  fiice  of  the  public,  becomes  a  Amm 
pent  up  in  a  room,  and  environed  by  ualem  men ;  and  one  is 
obliged  to  bar  the  door,  while  another  swears  him;  which,  after 
some  resistance,  is  accordingly  done,  and  poor  Mr.  OIBrieii  be- 
comes a  united  Irishman,  ibr  no  earttily  purpose  whatever*  b«l 
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mereljr  to  mre  hk  sweet  life !  Bat  this  is  not  all — ^the  pill  so 
kitter  to  the  perciptency  of  his  lojal  palate,  must  be  washed 
down;  and  lest  be  should  throw  it  off  hk stomachy  he  is  filled  ap 
to  the  neck  with  beef  and  whiskej.— What  further  did  they  dot 

Mr*  O'Brien,  thus  persecntedt  abnsed  and  terrified,  would  have 
gone  and  lodged  his  sorrows  in  the  sympathetic  bosom  of  the  ma* 
jor;  bat  to  prevent  him  even  this  little  solace,  they  made  him 
dronkd — ^The  neit  evening  they  nsed  him  in  the  like  barbarous 
r,  so  that  he  was  not  on^  sworn  against  his  wUI,  but,  poor 
be  was  made  drunk  against  his  inclination.  Thus  was  he 
bssicged  with  utnied  beef  stakes  and  whiskey,  and  against  such 
patent  asmilants  not  even  Mr.  O'Brien  could  prevail. 

Whether  all  this  whkkey  that  he  has  been/ortxrfto  drink  has 
prodnoad  the  efiect  or  not,  Mr.  O'Brien's  feyalty  is  better  than 
his  measory.  In  the  spirit  of  kyalty  he  becomes  prophetic,  and 
loM  lo  Lord  Portarlington  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  in- 
tended  attack  on  the  ordnance  stores  full  three  weeks  before 
he  bad  obtained  the  information  through  moral  agency  .«-^h ! 
honest  James  O'Brien  I— honest  James  O'Brien !  Let  others 
vainly  aig^  on  logical  truth  and  ethical  fabehood,  but  if  I  can 
once  fosten  Urn  to  the  ring  of  perjury ,  I  will  bait  him  at  it,  until 
his  testimony  shall  foil  of  producing  a  verdict,  although  human 
nature  were  as  vile  and  monstrous  in  you  as  she  is  m  him  1  He 
baa  made  a  mi$iakel  but  surely  no  man's  life  is  safe  if  such  evi- 
dence were  admissible ;  what  aigument  can  he  founded  on  his 
testimony,  when  he  swears  be  has  perjured  himself,  and  that  any 
thing  be  mys  must  be  folse;  I  must  not  believe  him  at  all,  and 
by  a  paradoxical  cendusion,  suppose  against  **  the  damnatioo'' 
of  his  own  testimony,  that  be  is  an  Aonesl  aNw  /  [Another  of  the 
prisoner's  counsel  having  here  suggested  something  to  Mr. 
Otfran,  be  continued.]  My  learned  friend  supposed  me  to  be 
mistihun,  and  confeundii^  the  evidences  of  O'Brien  and  Claric; 
but  I  am  not;  I  advert  to  what  O'Brien  said  to  ford  Portar- 
Sagton,  respecting  the  attack  on  the  arsenal. 

Btfonf^  as  I  feel  my  interest  keep  pace  with  that  of  my  cH^ 
cut,  I  would  not  defend  bun  at  the  ezpence  of  truth;  I  seek  not 
to  make  htm  wone  than  be  is;  wbatever  be  may  be,  God  Al- 
mighty  convert  hb  mind!  May  his  reprobationr-hut  i  beg  bis 
pardon,  let  your  verdict  stamp  that  currency  on  his  credit ;  it 
will  have  mora  force  than  any  casual  remarks  of  mine.    Ho# 
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Ab  ccmtrftdictioD  m  Mr.  O'Brien's  evidence  oocorred  I  am  at  no 
kMB  to  undenUDd.  He  started  from  the  beginning  widi  an  m* 
tentton  of  informittg  against  some  perMNi,  no  matter  agaiaat 
yAom ;  and  whether  he  ever  mw  the  primoer  at  the  time  he 
gave  the  infiMmation  to  lord  Portariiagtoa  is  a  <pMstion;  bat 
none,  that  he  iabricated  the  story  for  tlie  purpose  of  imposing  «b 
tiie  honest  zeal  <^  the  law  officers  of  the  crown. 

Having  now  glanced  at  a  part  of  this  man*s  evideBce»  I  do  not 
mean  to  part  with  him  entirely,  I  shail  have  occasion  to  vint 
again ;  but  before  I  do,  let  me,  gentlemen,  once  more  h 
upon  your  minds  the  observation  which  my  ooUeague  applied  %o 
the  laws  of  high  treason,  that  if  they  are  not  eiqpiained  on  the 
statute  book,  they  are  explained  on  the  hearts  of  aU  honest  men; 
and,  as  St  Paul  says,  ^  though  they  know'  not  the  htw,  Ihey  einy 
the  statutes  thereof."  The  essence  of  the  charge  sabmilled  lo 
your  consideration  tends  to  the  dissohition  of  the  coasieaDon  be> 
tween  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 

I  own,  it  is  with  much  warmth  and  sdf  gratulation,  that  I  fed 
this  calumny  answered  by  the  attachment  of  evefy  good  man  to 
the  British  constitution.  I  feel,  I  embrace  its  principles;  and 
when  I  kwk  on  you,  the  proudest  benefit  of  that  constitatian,  I 
am  relieved  finom  the  fears  of  advooicy,  since  I  place  my  client 
under  Ae  influence  of  its  mcred  shade.  Thh  h  not  the 
sycophancy  of  worda — It  m  not  crying  **  Lord  I  Lord !  bnt 
the  will  of  my  Falher  who  is  in  heaven."  If  my  client  were  lo 
be  tried  by  a  jury  of  Ludgate-hill  shop-keepera,  he  would  ttt 
be  in  his  lodging.  The  law  of  England  wouM  not  patter  a 
to  be  cruelly  butchered  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  law  of  Eng- 
land recognises  the  possibility  of  villains  thirsting  fer  the  Uood  of 
their  fellow  creatures;  and  the  people  of  Ireland  have  no  canm 
to  be  increduknis  of  the  fact  Thus  it  is,  that  in  Bngfattd  two 
witnesses  are  essential  lo  the  proof  of  high  treamn;  and  the 
poorest  wretch  Aat  crawb  on  British  ground,  has  tins  pfotection 
between  him  and  those  vmmpgrm  who  crawl  ont  of  their  graves 
in  search  of  human  blood.  If  there  be  Init  one  witness*  theve  is 
the  less  possibility  of  contradicting  him — be  the  less  fears  any 
detectkxi  of  his  murderous  tafe,  having  only  infernal  oomnmaiea- 
tion  between  him  and  the  author  of  all  evil ;  and  when  on  the 
table,  which  he  makes  the  altar  of  hfa  mcrifice,  however 
moo  men  may  be  aActed  at  sight  of  the  innocent  vktiBS»  k 
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not  \m  i>ppowd  that  tbe  pronpter  of  his  perjvrj  will  instigate 
hiiii  to  retribolioo  >-di]f  ii  the  law  to  England  and  God  forbid 
that  Irahmga  alwald  fo  dtflfer*  in  the  eftioiation  of  the  law,  from 
FagliihMMa,  that  their  blood  is  not  equally  worth  preserving. 

I  do  not,  genrtensen,  apply  any  part  of  this  observation  to  you; 
yon  are  brishaMn  yomsehres,  and,  I  knew  you  will  act  proudly 
and  honestly*  Why  the  law  of  England  readers  two  witnesses 
necesnry,  and  one  witness  insuficient,  to  take  away  the  life  of  a 
%  charge  of  high-treason,  is  fiwnded  on  the  principles  of 
sense,  and  rommen  justice;  isr  unless  the  subject  were 
gnarded  by  this  wise  prevention,  every  wretch  who  could  so  per* 
veit  tbe  powers  of  mvention,  as  lo  tnunp  up  a  tale  of  treason 
and  conspiracy,  would  have  it  m  his  power  to  defraud  the  crown 
into  the  nest  abonunable  and  alllicting  acts  of  cruelty  and  op- 


Gentlemen  of  the  jufy,  though  from  the  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced  against  the  prisoner  they  have  lost  their  value, 
yet,  had  they  been  necesntry,  I  must  tell  you,  that  my  client 
came  forward  under  a  dimdvantage  of  great  magnitude*  the  ab- 
sence of  two  witnesses,  very  material  to  his  defence.— I  am  not 
new  at  liberty  to  say  what,  I  am  instructed,  would  have  been 
proved  by  May,  and  Mr.  Roberta* — ^Why  is  not  Mr.  Roberts  here  t 
Recollect  the  admission  of  O'Brien,  that  he  threatened  to  mik 
him,  and  you  will  cease  to  wonder  at  his  absence,  when,  if  he 
came,  the  dagger  was  in  preparation  to  be  plunged  into  his 
henrt — I  said  Mr.  Roberts  was  absent:  I  correct  myself— No  I  in 
eflect  he  is  here.  I  appeal  to  the  heart  of  that  obdurate  man, 
what  wouM  have  been  bis  testimony  if  he  had  dared  to  venture 
a  personal  evidence  on  this  trial  1 — Gracious  CSod  1  Is  a  tyranny 
of  this  kind  to  be  borne  with,  where  law  is  said  to  exist  1  Shall 
tbe  horrora  which  surround  the  informer,  the  ferocity  of  his 
countenance,  and  tbe  terrors  of  his  voice,  cast  such  a  wide  and 
appalling  influence,  that  none  dare  approach  and  mve  the  vi& 
tim  which  be  marks  for  ignominy  and  death ! 

Now,  gentlemen,  be  pleased  to  hwk  to  the  rest  of  O'Brien's 
testimony:  he  tells  yon  there  are  one  hundred  and  eleven  thou^ 
•and  men  in  one  province,  added  to  ten  thousand  of  tbe  inhabit^ 
smts  of  tbe  metrojwlts,  ready  to  assist  the  object  of  an  invasion. 
What !  gentlemen,  do  you  think  there  are  so  many  in  one  pro- 
vince— so  many  in  your  city,  combined  against  their  countfy? 
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At  such  a  time  as  this,  do  yoa  tbiDk  it  a  wise  thing  to  saj,  oo 

the  evidence  of  the  abominable  C^Brien,  that  if  the  enemy  was 

to  invade  this  country,  there  are  one  hundred  and  eleven  thoop 

sand  men  ready  to  run  to  his  standard  t  But  this  is  not  the  most 

appalling  view  of  this  question.— -For  its  importance*  and  its 

novelty,  this  is  the  most  unprecedented  trial  in  the  annals  of  this 

country.    I  recollect  none  bearing  any  affinity  to  it»  save  thai 

of  the  unhappy  wanderer,  Jackson:  and  promising  that  I  mean 

not  the  smallest  allusioD  to  the  conduct  of  public  measures  in  this 

country,  are  you  prepared,  I  aslc  you  seriously,  are  you  pr^ 

pared  to  embark  your  respectable  characters  in  the  same  bottom 

with  this  deteUahk  nrFORMsa  T-o-^Are  you  ready  on  such  evidence 

to  take  away,  one  by  one,  the  lives  of  a  hundred  thousand  mei^ 

by  prosecutions  in  a  court  of  justice  ?    Are  you  prepared*  when 

O'Brien  shall  come  forward  against  ten  thousand  of  your  fellow* 

citizens,  to  assist  him  in  d^ging  the  graves,  which  he  has  destined 

to  receive  them  one  by  one?  No!  could  your  hearts  yield  lor  a 

moment  to  the  su^estion,  your  own  reflections  would  vindicate 

the  justice  of  God,  and  the  insulted  character  of  man ;  you  would 

fly  from  the  secrets  of  your  chamber,  and  take  refuge  in  the 

multitude,  from  those  **  compunctious  visitings,**  wUdi  mienor 

men  could  not  look  on  without  horror.   Do  not  think  I  am  qieak* 

ing  disrespectfully  of  you  when  I  say  that  while  an  O'Brien  may 

be  found,  it  may  be  the  bt  of  the  proudest  among  you  to  be  in 

the  dock  instead  of  the  jury  box ;  bow  then  on  such  an  occasion 

would  any  of  you  fed,  if  such  evidence  as  has  been  heard  this 

day  were  adduced  against  you  1 

The  application  aflects  you — you  shrink  from  the  imaginaiy 
situation — ^remember  then  the  great  mandate  of  your  religion* 
and  ^  do  unto  all  men  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  yo«.*» 
Why  do  you  condescend  to  listen  to  me  with  such  atlentiaQ  f 
why  so  anxious,  if  even  from  me  any  thing  should  fall  tending  to 
enlighten  you  on  the  present  awful  occasion?  it  is*  becausa^ 
bound  by  the  sacred  obligations  of  an  oath,  your  heart  will  not 
allow  you  to  forfeit  it    Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  O'Brien  to  take  down  the  prisoner  for  the  reward  Hbmt 
follows?    Have  you  not  seen  with  what  more  than  instiactiirtt 
keenness  this  blood-hound  has  pursued  his  victim?  how  be  hoa 
kept  him  b  view  from  place  to  place  until  he  hunts  him  throo^ 
the  avenues  of  the  court,  to  where  the  unhappy  man  stands  now^ 
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« 

IwipdMi  of  all  Mtoeour  bat  that  which  jour  i%l4ict  shall  aflbrd 
I  have  beard  of  aaRMmation  hj  twordt  bj  pblol»  and  bj  dagger, 
but  here  is  a  wretch  who  would  dip  the  evangelists  in  blood-* 
if  be  thinka  he  has  not  sworn  his  victim  to  death,  he  is  ready  to 
swear,  without  mercy  and  without  end;  but  oh!  do  not,  I  oath 
jure  you,  sufier  him  to  take  an  oath;  the  arm  of  the  murderer 
should  not  pollute  the  purity  of  the  gospel ;  if  he  will  swear,  let 
it  be  on  the  knife,  the  proper  symbol  of  his  profesrion !— Gentle* 
osen,  I  am  reminded  of  the  tissue  of  abomination,  with  which  this 
deadly  calumniator,  this  O'Brien,  has  endeavoured  to  load  so 
hrge  a  portion  of  your  adult  oountrymeik    He  chaiges  one 
hundred  thousand  Irishmen  with  the  deliberate  cruelty  of  de- 
priving their  fellow-creatures  of  their  eyes,  tongues,  and  hands ! 
Do  not  believe  the  infamous  slanderl   If  I  were  told  that  there 
waa  in  Ireland  one  man  who  could  so  debase  human  nature,  I 
•hould  hesitate  to  believe  that  even  O'Brien  were  he    I  have 
beard  the  argument  made  use  of,  that,  in  cases  of  a  very  Ibul 
nature^  witnesses  cannot  be  found  free  from  imputation ;  this  ad- 
milted  in  its  fullest  extent,  it  does  not  foUow,  that  such  evidence 
is  to  be  accredited  without  other  support    In  such  case»  strong 
corroboration  is  pecessary,  and  you  would  be  the  most  helpless 
and  unfi>rtunate  men  in  the  workl,  if  you  were  under  the  neces- 
mJtf  of  attending  to  the  solitary  testimony  of  such  witnesses    In 
the  present  prosecution  two  witnesses  have  been  examined,  for 
the  respectable  character  of  k>rd  Portarlington  must  not  be  poi* 
lated  by  a  combinatkui  with  O'Brien;  if  his  lordship  had  toM 
exactly  the  same  story  with  O'Brien,  it  could  not,  however,  be 
coimdered  as  corroborating  O'Brien,  who  might  as  easily  have 
littered  a  ialsehood  to  htd  Portarlington  as  he  did  here ;  but 
how  much  more  strongly  must  you  feel  yourselves  bound  to  re- 
ject his  evidence,  when  appealing  to  his  lordship,  he  is  materially 
cesitradicted,  and  his  perjury  established.  With  respect  to  Clark, 
he  fixes  no  corroborative  evidence  whatever  to  the  overt  acti 
kid  in  the  indictmeat    la  endeavouring  to  slide  m  evidence  of 
a  oonqiiracy  to  murder  Thompson,  what  might  be  the  conse* 
<|iaence,  if  such  a  vile  insmualioo  took  possession  of  your  miodst — 
I  am  not  blinking  the  question,  I  come  boldly  up  to  it^— there  is 
ooC  the  most  remote  evidence  to  connect  the  &te  of  Thompeoo 
with  the  present  case,  and  nothing  could  show  the  miserable 
pamcity  of  his  evidence  more,  than  seeking  to  support  it  on  what 
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did  not  at  aD  r^Wg^  charge.    Five  witne8Be8»  at  if  bj  the 

iDterference  of  proviotaic^  have  discredited  O'firieo  to  at  many 
facts. 

What  did  the  simple  and  honest  evidence  of  John  Clarke  of 
Blue-bell  amount  to  against  O'Brien?  it  attached  the  donble 
crime  of  artifice  and  perjury,  and  added  robbery  to  the  peraoni- 
fication.  See  now  in  Dublin  there  are  at  this  moment  thovnands 
and  ten  thousands  of  your  fellow  citizens,  anxiously  by,  waiting 
to  know  if  you  will  convict  the  prisoner  on  theevidenceof  a  wB- 
fiil  and  corrupt  perjurer;  whether  they  are,  each  in  his  turn,  to 
feel  the  fatal  effects  of  his  condemnation,  or  whether  they  are  to 
find  protection  in  the  laws  from  the  machinations  of  the  mfctmtt. 
[Mr.  Curran  having  been  reminded  to  observe  on  the  recipe  fcr 
coining.]  No !  continued  he,  let  him  keep  his  coittmg  for  hiai> 
self;  it  suits  him  well,  and  is  the  proper  emblem  of  his  conerience, 
copper  washed.  Would  you  let  such  a  fellow  as  this  into  yov 
house  as  a  servant  under  the  impresrioos  which  his  evidence 
must  make  on  your  minds  t 

If  you  would  not  take  his  services  in  exchange  ibr  wages, 
you  take  his  perjury  in  exchange  for  the  fife  of  a  fellow 
tureT  How  will  you  feel,  if  the  oMsignaU  of  snch  evidence  pas 
current  for  human  blood !  How  will  you  bear  the  serrated  and 
iron  fangs  of  remorse,  gnawing  at  your  hearts,  if  in  the  momcDt 
of  abandonment,  you  suffer  the  victim  to  be  massacred  even  in 
our  armsT  But  has  his  perjury  stopped  hereT  What  Mud  the 
innocent  countryman,  Patrick  Cavanaght — ^Pursuing  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way,  in  the  paths  of  honest  industry,  he  is  in  the  act 
of  fulfilling  the  decree  of  his  Maker ;  he  is  earning  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  when  this  villain,  less  pure  than  the  ardi- 
fiend  who  brought  this  sentence  of  laborious  action  on  mankhid, 
enters  the  habitation  of  peace  and  humble  industry,  and,  not 
content  with  dipping  his  tongue  in  perjury  and  hVxA,  robs  the 
poor  man  of  two  guineas!  Can  you  wonder  ttiat  he  crept  into 
the  hole  of  the  multitude  when  the  witness  would  have  developed 
him  t  do  you  wonder  that  he  endeavoured  to  shun  year  eyes? 

At  this  moment  even  the  bold  and  daring  villany  of  O^BHen 
stood  abashed ;  he  saw  the  eye  of  heaven  in  that  of  an  innocent 
and  injured  man ;  perhaps  the  feeling  was  consummated  by  n 
glance  from  the  dock — his  heart  bore  testimony  to  his  goBt, 
he  fled  fer  the  same!  Gracious  God !  have  yon  been  so  soiled 
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the  Tile  intercoone,  that  joa  will  give  him  a  degree  of  credit, 
which  you  wiU  deny  to  the  candid  and  untainted  eyideace  of  to 
many  honeit  men  t  But  I  have  not  done  with  him  yet — while  an 
atom  of  hit-vilenefli  hangs  together,  I  will  aeparate  it,  lest  you 
fbouM  chance  to  be  taken  by  it  Wat  there  a  human  creature 
brooght  fixward  to  say  he  is  any  other  than  a  villain  t  did  his 
counsel  venture  to  ask  our  witnesses,  why  they  discredited  him  T 
did  he  dare  to  ask  on  what  they  established  their  assertions?  no! 
by  this  time  it  is  probable  Mr.  0*Brien  is  sick  of  investigation* 
You  find  him  coiling  himself  in  the  scaly  circles  of  his  cautions 
perjury,  making  anticipated  battle  against  any  one  who  should 
appear  against  htm;  but  you  see  him  sink  beibre  the  proof. 

Do  you  fisel,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  been  wantonly  aspersing 
this  man*s  character?  Is  he  not  a  perjurer,  a  swindler?  and  that 
he  is  not  a  murderer,  will  depend  on  you.  He  assumes  the  cha* 
racterof  a  king's  officer,  to  rob  the  king's  peopleof  their  money; 
and  afterwards,  when  their  property  fails  him,  he  seeks  to  rob 
them  of  their  Kves  I  What  say  you  to  his  habitual  fellowAip 
with  baseness  and  fraud?  Hegivesa  recipe  instructing  to  fekoy, 
and  counterfeiting  the  king's  coin;  and  when  cpiestkioed  about  it, 
what  is  his  answer? — ^why  truly,  that  it  was  ** only  a  lighif  eaty 
way  of  getting  money — only  a  Itlffa  iif  of  a  humbug/*  Good 
Ood!  I  adc  you,  has  it  ever  came  across  you,  to  meet  with  such 
a  cooetellatioo  of  infamy ! 

Beside  the  perjury,  Clark  had  notfafaig  to  say,  scarcely  ground 
Id  turn  on.  He  swears  he  was  not  in  the  court  yesterday — ^what 
then?  why,  he  has  only  perjured  hiavelf  t— well,  call  Uuk  dcw^ 
muh  up  again? — ^why,  it  was  but  a  miMke!  a  little  puasled  or 
80,  and  not  being  a  lawyer^  he  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  in 
court  or  noti  Mr.  Clark  is  a  much  better  evidence  than  my 
lord  Portarlington — his  ferdship,  in  the  improvidence  of  truth, 
bore  a  single  testimony ;  while  Gark,  wisely  providing  against 
oondngences,  swore  at  both  skies  of  the  gutter ;  but  the  lesser 
perjurer  is  almost  forgotten  in  the  greater.  No  fewer  than  nvn 
perjuries  are  established  against  the  loytU  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  has 
beoi  ^  umiied  to  every  honeti  man** — ^if  indkted  on  any  one  of 
these,!  must  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  he  could  not  be  sworn  in  a 
court  0^  justice;  on  the  testimony  of  five  witnesses,  on  his  own 
testimony,  he  stands  indicted  beibre  you ;  and,  gentlemen,  you 

must  refuse  him  that  credit,  not  to  be  si|uandered  on  such  base- 
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aeai  and  profligacj.  The  present  cause  takes  in  the  entire  chs* 
racter  of  your  country,  which  may  sufler  in  the  eyes  of  all  En* 
rope  by  your  verdict  This  is  the  first  prosecutioii  of  the  kind 
brought  forward  to  view. — It  is  the  great  experiment  of  the  i»> 
fiirmers  of  Ireland,  to  ascertain  how  far  they  can  carry  on  a 
traffic  in  human  blood!  This  cannibal  informer*  this  demon^ 
O'Brien,  greedy  after  human  gore,  has  fifteen  other  victims  in 
reserve,  if,  from  your  verdict,  he  receives  the  unhappy  man  at 
the  bar !  Fifteen  more  of  your  fellow  citizens  are  to  be  tried  on  his 
evidence  I  Be  you  then  their  saviours ;  let  your  verdict  snatch 
them  from  his  ravening  maw,  and  interpose  between  yoorseivea 
and  endless  remorse ! 

I  know,  gentleman,  I  would  but  insult  you,  if  I  were  to  apob- 
gise  for  detaining  you  thus  long :  if  I  have  apok)gy  to  make  to 
any  person,  it  is  to  my  client,  for  thus  delaying  his  acquittaL 
Sweet  is  the  recollection  of  having  done  justice,  in  that  bovr 
when  the  hand  of  death  presses  on  the  human  heart  i  Sweet  is 
the  hope  which  it  gives  birth  to  I  From  you  I  demand  that  jn^ 
tice  for  my  client,  your  innocent  and  iinfortunate  fellow  subject 
at  the  bar ;  and  may  you  have  lor  it  a  more  lasting  reward  than 
the  perishable  crown  we  read  of,  which  the  ancients  placed  on 
the  brow  of  him  who  saved  in  battle  the  Ufe  of  a  fellow  citiaen* 

If  you  should  ever  be  assailed  by  the  hand  of  the  wfmmmf 
may  you  find  an  all-powerful  refuge  in  the  example  which  ym 
shall  set  this  day ;  earnestly  do  I  pray  that  yon  may  never  ex- 
perience  what  it  is  to  count  the  tedious  hours  in  captivity, 
in  the  damps  and  gloom  of  the  dungeon,  while  the  wicked 
g(Mng  about  at  large,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  There  is 
another  than  a  human  tribunal,  where  the  best  of  us  will  hav 
occasion  to  look  back  on  the  little  good  we  have  done.  In  that 
awful  trial,  oh  I  may  your  verdict  this  day  assure  your 
and  give  you  strength  and  consolation  in  the  presence  of  an 

JUOOIHO  Croa 

[Afere  ended  Mr.  CurtarCe  address:  and  to  say  thai  the  reporter 
has  done  it  justice^  is  a  presumption  which  he  disdmihs.  7b  keep 
pace  tenth  the  rapid  flow  of  his  etoquence^  is  impossible  i  the  hemrer 
stands  in  astonishment  and  rapture^  vieufing  the  mafesty  of  iio 
course  f  and  he  who  most  admires  if,  is  least  able  to  record  tf.J 
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ABSTEACT  OF  THE  INDICTlfENT. 

Mb.  Pam  Fimmrr  being  pot  to  tfie  bar,  the  paanel  of  the 
petty  jurors  wai  called;  there  appeared  aboive  one  hundred  and 
fertj  namci  on  it 

The  clerk  of  the  eroifm  then  gave  Mr.  FSnnertj  in  chafge  of  the 
jury,  upon  an  indictment,  stating,  ^  That  at  the  general  asnxeSp 
and  general  gaol  deiiyerj,  hoiden  at  CSarrickfergus,  in  and  for  the 
eomnij  of  Antrim,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  April,  in  the  thirty* 
seventh  year  of  the  king,  before  the  honourable  Matthias  Pimu 
cane,  one  of  the  judges  of  his  niajesty*s  court  of  common  pteas  ib 
Ireland,  and  the  honourable  Denis  George,  one  of  the  barons  of 
his  majesty^s  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland,  justices  and  commis- 
mooers  asrigned  to  deliver  the  gaol  of  our  said  kvd,  the  king,  in  and 
tat  the  county  of  Antrim,  of  the  several  prisoners  and  malefactors 
therein,  one  William  Orr,  lateof  Farranshane,  in  said  county  An- 
triiDt  yeoman,  uras  in  lawful  manner  indicted  lor  fekxikmsly 
administering  a  certain  oath  and  engagement,  upon  a  book, 
to  osie  Hugh  Wheatly ;  which  oath  and  engagement  import- 
ed to  bind  the  said  Hugh  Wheatly,  who  then  and  there  took 
the   aame»  to  be  of  an  association,  brotherhood,  and  society, 
tormed  tor  seditious  purposes ;  and  also,  for  fekmiously  caudngi 
procuring,  end  inducing  said  Hugh  Wheatly  to  take  an  oath 
c£  said  import  last  mentioned,  and  also  <br  fekmoudy  admin- 
iatering  to  said  flugh  Wheatly  another  oath,  importing  to  bind 
said    Hugh  Wheatly  not  to  inform  or  give  evidence  against 
any  brother,  associate;  or  confederate  of  a  certain  society  then 
and    there  formed;  and  also,  <br  fdooiously  causing,  procur- 
ing, and  seducing  said  Hugh  Wheatly  to  take  an  oath  of  said 
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import  last  mentioiied.  And  afterwards  at  Carrickfeigus  afive- 
said,  before  the  right  honourable  Barry  lord  Yelverton,  lord  chief 
baron  of  his  onajesiy's  court  of  exchequer,  in  Irelaady  and  the 
honourable  Tankerville  Ghamberlainct  one  of  his  majesty^s  jus- 
tices  of  his  court  of  chief  place  in  Ireland,  at  a  general  assiseSi 
&c.,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  September,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  the  king,  said  William  Orr,  by  the  verdict  of  a  certain 
jury  of  said  county  of  Antrim,  between  our  said  lord,  the  king, 
and  said  William  Orr,  taken  of  and  for  the  fehxiy  aforesaid,  in 
due  manner,  was  tried,  convicted,  and  attainted,  and  for  the  sane 
was  duly  executed ;  and  that  he,  well  knowing  the  premises,  but 
being  a  wicked  and  ill  disposed  person,  and  of  unquiet  convern- 
tion  and  disposition,  and  devising  and  intending  to  mdest  and 
disturb  the  peace  and  public  tranquiUity  of  tUs  kingdom  of  Ire» 
land ;  and  to  bring  and  draw  the  trial  aibrasaid,  and  the  verdkl 
thereon,  for  our  said  lord,  the  king,  against  this  T^^Uiam  Orr 
given,  and  the  due  course  of  law  in  thai  behalf  had,  as  afimsaad, 
into  hatred,  contempt,  and  scandal,  with  all  the  liege  subjects  of 
our  said  kxtl,  the  kbg ;  and  to  persuade,  and  cause  the  sobjeds 
ef  our  said  k»-d,  the  king*  to  believe,  that  the  trial  afercsaid  was 
unduly  had,  and  that  the  said  William  Oir,did  undeaervedly  die 
in  ma^er  aibcesaid ;  and  that  his  excellency,  John  Jeflfreysieari 
Camden^  the  lord  lieutenant  of  this  Idi^fdom,  after  the  coovictian 
afi>resaid,  ought  to  have  extended  to  the  said  William  Orr,  Us 
mi^esty'sgraciottipardon  of  the  fdonies  aforesaid;  and  tkaC  in 
not  so  extending  mieh  pardon,  he,  the  said  kvd  Uentenantt  had 
acted  inhumanly,  wickedly,  and  upjustly,  and  in  a  manner  mi> 
worthy  of  the  trust  whkh  had  been  committed  to  him  by  oar 
•aid  ferd,  the  kii«,  in  that  behalf;  and  that  the  said  kwd  lie«- 
tenant,  in  his  government  of  this  kingdom,  had  acted  unjusdj, 
cruelly»  and  oppressively,  to  his  majesty^s  subjects  tberetiL  And 
to  fulfil  and  bring  to  eftct  his  most  wicked  and  detestable  vioea 
and  intentions  albresaid,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  in  the 
tUrty-eeventh  year  of  the  king,  at  lifountrath  street  aferess^d* 
city  of  Dublin  aforesaid,  finlsely,  wickedly,  malicioiBly,  and 
ditiously,  did  print  and  publish,  and  cause  and  procure  to 
printed  and  published,  in  a  certain  newspaper  entitled  *  the  pi 
A  certain  fiilse,  wicked,  maKcious,  and  seditious  Kbel,  of  and 
coming  the  said  trial,  conviction,  attainder,  and  execution  of  the 
said  WilSan  Orr,  as  aforesaid,  and  of  and  concemtng  the 
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hri  lievleiiant  lAd  hm  govennnent  of  this  ktngdooi,  lAd  hh 

JCTty'i  nwpiitef  emptoyei  by  laai  in  hkgoremaieiitofthiikiiig- 

Anii,  according  to  tlie  tenor  and  efleot  (oUmmogt  to  ^t,  *  Tkie 

<cathofBlr.OrT,[miwiningtiieiMdexecntionofUie8aidWiM^ 

Orr,]  tbe  natioa  has  praooimced  one  of  Che  most  naguiaarj  and 

lavage  act*  tliat  has  dii^graoed  tbe  lawi,  la  perjnrj,  did  you  not 

hear,  my  lord,  [nteaning  tbe  aaid  lord  Kentenant,]  the  verdict 

[meaning  the  verdict  aforaaid]  was  given  t  Perjary  accompanied 

.  with  terror,  as  tetror  has  marked  every  step  of  your  government 

(Meaning  the  goverament  of  this  kingdom  aforesaid,  by  the  said 

lord  lieutenant]  Vengeance  and  desolatioo  were  to  fall  on  those 

who  would  not  phmge  tiiemielves  in  bkiod.    These  were  not 

strong  enough :  Against  the  express  law  of  the  land,  not  only  was 

drink  introduced  to  the  jury,  [meaning  the  jury  aforesaid,]  but 

drunkenness  itself,  beastly  and  criminal  drunkenness,  was  ens- 

pbyed  to  procure  the  murder  of  a  better  man  [meaning  the  said 

execution  of  the  said  William  Orr]  than  any  that  now  surrounds 

you,  [meaning  the  said  lord  Keutenant]*  And  in  another  part 

thereof,  according  to  tenor  and  eflect  following,  to  wit:  'Re- 

pentance,  which  is  a  sfow  virtue,  hastened,  however,  to  declare 

tbe  innocence  of  die  victim,  [meamng  the  said  WOliam  Orr,]  tfie 

mischief  [meaning  the  sstd  conviction  of  the  said  William  Orr] 

which  perjury  had  done,  truth  now  stept  forward  to  repair. 

Neither  was  she  too  late,  had  humanity  formed  any  part  of  your 

counsels,  [meaning  the  counsels  of  the  said  lieutenant}    Stung 

with  remorse,  on  the  return  of  reason,  part  of  his  jury,  [meaning 

the  jury  aforesaid,]  solemnly  and  soberly  made  oath,  that  (heir 

verdict  [meaning  the  verdict  aforesaid]  had  been  given  under  the 

unhappy  influence  of  intiniidataon  and  drfaik;  and  in  the  most 

serious  affidavit  that  ever  was  made,  by  acknowledging  their 

crime,  endeavoured  to  atone  to  God  and  to  dieir  country,  for  the 

on  into  which  they  had  been  seduced.*    And  in  another  part 

thereof,  according  to  die  tenor  and  effect  foOowing,  to  wit :  *  And 

though  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  [meaning  the  said  WiDiam 

Orr,]  had  even  remained  doubtful,  it  was  your  duty,  [meaning 

the  duty  of  the  said  lord  lieutenant,]  my  kird,  and  you  [meaning 

die  ssid  lord  lieutenant]  had  no  exemption  from  that  duty,  to 

have  interposed  your  arm,  and  saved  him  [meaning  the  said 

William  Orr]  from  the  death  [meaning  the  execution  aforesaid] 

that  perjury,  drunkenness,  and  reward  had  prepared  for  him, 
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[aieaning  the  said  William  Qnr.]  Let  not  the  nation  be  fold  tlmt 
you  [meaning  the  said  lord  lieutenant]  are  a  famrt  iutmnieat 
in  the  hands  of  others;  if  paMive  you  be»  then  is  your  office  a 
shadow  indeed.  If  an  active  instrument,  as  you  ought  to  be,  yoa 
[meaning  the  said  lord  lieutenant]  did  not  perform  the  duty  which 
the  laws  required  of  you ;  you,  [meaning  the  said  lord  lieutenant] 
^d  not  exercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy ;  that  mercy  which 
the  constitution  had  entrusted  to  you  [meaning  the  said  lord 
lieutenant]  for  the  safety  of  the  subject,  by  guarding  him  from 
the  oppression  of  wicked  men.  Innocent  it  appears  he  [meaning 
the  said  William  Orr]  was,  his  blood  [meaning  the  blood  of  the 
said  William  Qrr]  has  been  shed,,  and  the  precedent  indeed  is 
awfuL'  And  in  another  part  thereof,  according  to  the  tenor  and 
effect  following,  to  wit  *  But  suppose  the  evidence  of  Wheatly 
had  been  true,  what  was  the  ofifence  of  Mr.  Orr  [meaning  the 
said  William  Orr]  t  Not  that  he  had  taken  an  oatii  of  bkiod 
extermination — ^for  then  he  had  not  suflered  1  but  that  he  [i 
ing  the  said  William  Orr]  had  taken  an  oath  of  charity  and  of 
union,  of  humanity  and  peace,  he  [meaning  the  said  William  Orr] 
has  suflered.  Shall  we  then  be  told  that  your  government  [mean- 
ing the  goveniment  of  thi^  kingdom  aforesaid,  by  the  said  lord 
lieutenant]  will  conciliate  public  opinion,  or  that  the  people  wil 
not  continue  to  look  for  a  better  V  And  in  another  part  thereof 
according  to  the  tenor  and  eflect  following,  that  is  to  say :'  Is  it  la 
be  wondered,  that  a  successor  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  should  sign  the 
death-warrant  of  Mr.  Orr  [meaning  the  said  William  Orr].  Mr* 
VM  had  learned  that  a  merciful  lord  lieutenant  was  unsuited  to 
%  government  of  vicdence.  It  was  no  compliment  to  the  native 
clemency  of  a  Camden,  that  he  sent  you  [meaning  the  said  lord 
lieutenant]  into  Ireland — and  what  has  been  our  portion  viMler 
the  change,  but  massacre  and  rape,  military  murders,  desolatioo 
and  terror.'  And  in  another  part  thereof,  according  to  the 
and  effect  here  foUowing,  that  is  to  say :  **  Feasting  in  your 
tie  in  the  midst  of  your  myrmidons  and  bishops,  you  [meaning 
the  said  ford  lieutenant]  have  little  concerned  yourself  about  the 
expelled  and  miserable  cottager,  whose  dwelling,  at  the  moment 
of  your  mirth,  was  in  flames,  his  wife  and  his  daughter  then  m^ 
derthe  vfolation  of  some  commissfoned  ravager,  his  son  agoninip 
on  the  bayonet,  and  his  helpless  infants  crying  in  vain  for  mercy. 
These  are  lamentations  that  stain  not  the  house  of  carousaL    Un- 
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ifet  iatoirioHng  ooaoteb  [meaniDg  the  oounteb  of  the  laid  lord 
Beatenaot]  the  oomtitntioo  has  reeled  to  iti  centre,  juitice  is  ooc 
ealj  blnid  dnmk,  but  deaf,  like  Feitiia,  to  the  words  of  soberness 
Mid  trvtlL*  And  in  another  part  thereof  according  to  the  tenor 
and  eflect  here  ibilowing,  to  wit :  '  Let  however  the  awful  eze* 
cation  of  Mr  Orr  [meaning  the  execution  albresaia  of  the  said 
WiUiain  OrrJ  be  a  lesnn  to  all  unthinking  juries,  and  let  them 
cease  to  flatter  themsdyes  that  the  soberest  recommendatkm  of 
theirs,  and  of  the  presiding  judge,  can  stop  the  course  of  carnage, 
which  mngttinary,  and,  I  do  not  fear  to  say,  unconstitutional  laws 
have  ordered  to  be  kMised.  Let  them  remember  that,  like  Mac* 
beth,  the  senrants  of  the  crown  have  waded  so  &r  m  bkiod  that 
diey  find  it  easier  to  go  on  than  to  go  backf  in  contempt,  &c 
and  against  the  peace.** 

T%er9  wen  ciher  counU  ckargimg  the  pMkatim  in  dif^ 

The  evidence  kf  the  prosecutkm  being  gone  through,  and 
some  witnesses  having  be»  produced  on  the  part  of  the  travel^ 
ser,  the  ewiminatinn  of  whom  wai  successively  stopt  by  the 
court,  it  appearing  that  they  were  examined  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  &ctB  stated  in  the  publication. 

Mr.QmaAjr<-^Never  did  I  fed  mysdf  so  sunk  under  the  fan* 
portance  of  any  cause :  to  speak  to  a  <piestion  of  Ais  kind  at 
any  time  would  require  the  greatest  talent  and  the  most  ma^ 
lured  deliberatkin ;  but  to  be  obliged  without  either  of  dwse  ad* 
vantages,  to  speak  to  a  subject  that  hath  so  deeply  shaken  the 
fcettnp  of  this  already  irritated  and  agitated  natbn,  is  a  task 
that  fills  me  with  embarrassment  and  dismay. 

Neither  my  learned  colleague  or  mysdf  received  any  instmc* 
tfam  or  Ikense  until  after  the  jury  were  actually  sworn ;  and  we 
both  of  us  came  here  under  an  idea  ttiat  we  should  not  take  any 
part  m  the  trial  Thb  circumstance  I  mentkm,  not  as  an  idle 
apofegy  for  an  eflbrt  that  cannot  be  the  subject  of  either  praise  or 
censure,  but  as  a  call  upon  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ,  tosop|riy 
the  defects  of  my  eflbrts,  by  a  double  exertkxi  of  your  attention. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  regret  that  I  cannot  begm  with  any  com* 
pBment,  that  may  recommend  me  or  my  client  personally  to 
your  fiivour.  A  more  artftd  advocate  would  probably  begin  hk 
nddreai  to  you  by  compliments  on  your  patriotism,  and  by  fefid* 
tatiag  ha  client  upon  the  happy  sdection  of  his  jury,  and  upon 
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that  uosuflpected  impartiality  id  wbich*  if  he  was  ionoceot,  he 
miut  be  ttie.  You  miul  be  conscious  gentlemeD,  that  mch  idle 
verbiage  as  that  could  not  convey  either  my  sentiments  or  my 
client's  upon  that  subject  You  know  and  we  know  upon  what 
occasion  you  are  come*  and  by  whom  you  have  been  chosen ;  yoo 
are  come  to  try  an  accusation  professedly  iMrought  ibrward  by 
the  state,  chosen  by  a  sheriff  who  is  appointed  by  our  accuser. 

[ifere  Mr*  Jtitonujf'genend  mdd^  the  %Ktriff  wm  eietUd  6y  iki 
et/y,  and  thai  thai  ob$ervaiian  was  therefore  unfinmded.'} 

Be  it  so:  I  will  not  now  stop  to  inquire  whose  property  the 
city  may  be  considered  to  be ;  but  the  learned  gentleman  seems 
to  forget,  that  the  election  by  that  city,  to  whomsoever  it  may 
belong,  is  absolutely  void,  without  the  approbation  of  that  veiy 
lord  lieutenant,  who  is  the  prosecutor  in  this  case.  I  do  there* 
fore  repeat,  gentlemen,  that  not  a  man  of  you  has  been  called  to 
that  box  by  the  voice  of  my  client ;  that  he  has  had  no  power  to 
object  to  a  single  man  among  you,  though  the  crown  has:  and  that 
you  yourselves  must  feel  under  what  influence  you  are  fhose», 
or  for  what  qualifications  you  are  particularly  selected  At  a 
moment  when  this  wretched  land  is  shaken  to  itscentre  by  the 
dreadful  conflicts  of  the  difierent  branches  of  the  conmanity ; 
between  those  who  call  themselves  the  partiaans  of  liberty,  and 
those  that  call  themselves  the  partixans  of  power :  between  the 
advocates  of  infliction,  and  the  advocates  of  sufiering;  opss 
such  a  question  as  the  present,  and  at  snch  a  season,  can  any 
man  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  from  what  class  of  character  and 
opinion  a  friend  to  either  party  would  resort  fix*  that  jaiy,  which 
was  to  decide  between  both  T  I  trust,  gentlemen,  you  know  me 
too  well  to  suppose  that  I  could  be  capable  of  treating  yoo  with 
any  personal  disrespect;  I  am  speaking  to  you  in  the  hoocit 
fidence  of  your  feUow  dtixen.  When  I  allude  to  those  un^ 
thy  imputatbns  of  supposed  biasi  or  passion,  or  partiality,  that 
may  have  marked  you  out  Ibryoor  present  sitnatioD,  I  do  so  a 
order  to  warn  you  of  the  ground  on  which  you  stand,  of  the  posBt 
of  awful  responsibility  in  whkh  you  are  placed,  to  your 
and  to  your  country;  and  to  remind  you,  that  if  you  have 
put  into  that  box  from  any  unworthy  reliance  on  your  cnwyla^ 
sance  or  your  servility,  you  have  it  m  your  power  befere  you  leave 
it,  to  refute  and  to  punish  so  vile  an  expectation  by  the  intri^i  ii| 
of  your  verdict ;  to  remind  you  that  you  have  it  in  your 
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to  Aom  to  at  nwnj  IrUunen  as  yet  Knger  in  thk  oomitrjt  Aat 
all  law  and  jmtioe  have  not  takoi  thdr  flight  with  our  proipep* 
itj  and  peace ;  that  die  ianctity  of  an  oath,  and  the  honesty  of 
a  jnror  are  not  dead  amoogst  nt ;  and  that  if  ovr  courts  of  jnt* 
tice  are  snpevKded  by  to  many  strange  and  terrible  tribunals,  it 
is  not  becaose  they  are  deficient  either  in  wisdom  or  rirtue. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  necessary  that  you  shoaM  have  a  clear  idea« 
first  of  the  law,  by  which  this  questioQ  is  to  be  decided:  secondly, 
of  the  nature  and  object  of  the  prosecution.  As  to  the  first,  it 
is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  the  law  reelecting  libels  has  been 
much  changed  of  late. — Heretofore,  in  conseqence  of  some  de- 
cisions of  the  judges  in  Westminster  hall,  the  jury  was  conceived 
to  have  no  province  but  that  of  finding  the  trudi  of  the  innuendo! 
and  the  lact  of  publication ;  but  the  libellous  nature  of  that  pub- 
lication, as  well  as  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  publication,  were 
considered  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  court  In  a  system 
like  that  of  law,  which  reasons  logically,  no  one  erroneous  prii^ 
dple  can  be  btroduced,  without  producing  every  other  that  can 
be  dcducible  from  it  If  in  the  premises  of  any  argument  you 
admit  one  erroneous  proposition,  nothing  but  bad  reasoning  can 
save  the  conclusion  from  falsehood.  80  it  has  been  with  this  en* 
croachment  of  the  court  upon  the  province  of  the  jury  with  re* 
tptct  to  libeh.  The  moment  the  court  assumed  as  a  principle 
diat  they,  the  court,  were  to  decide  upon  every  thing  but  the 
publication ;  that  is,  that  they  were  to  decide  upon  the  question 
of  libel  or  no  libel,  and  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  in* 
tontion,  which  must  form  the  eswnce  of  every  crime ;  the  guilt 
or  innocence  must  of  necessity  have  ceased  to  be  materiaL  You 
see,  gentlemen,  clearly,  that  the  question  of  intention  is  a  mere 
question  of  fact  Now  the  moment  the  court  determined  that 
the  jury  was  not  to  try  that  question,  it  followed  of  necessity  that 
it  was  not  to  he  tried  at  all ;  for  the  court  cannot  try  a  question 
of  fact  When  the  court  said  that  it  was  not  triable,  there  was 
no  way  of  fortifying  that  extraordinary  proposition,  except  by  aa- 
aerting  that  it  was  not  materiaL  The  same  erroneous  reasoning 
carried  them  another  step,  still  more  mischievous  and  unjust :  if 
the  intention  had  been  material,  it  must  have  been  decided  upon 
as  a  mere  fact  under  all  its  circumstances.  Of  these  circum- 
itances  the  meanest  understanding  can  see  that  the  leading  one 
be  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  the  publication ;  but  hav* 
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ing  decided  the  intentioD  to  be  immaterial,  it  ibOowed  fliat  tbe 
troth  must  be  eqvaOy  immaterial — and  under  the  law  ao  dia* 
torted,  anj  man  in  England  who  published  the  most  undeniable 
truth,  and  widi  the  purest  intention,  might  be  punished  ibr  a 
crime  in  the  roost  ignominious  manner,  without  imposing  on  the 
prosecutcNT  the  necessity  of  proving  his  guilt,  or  getting  anj  op- 
portumty  of  showing  his  innocence.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  legal  institutions  with  disrespect ;  but  I  am  warrant- 
ed in  condemning  that  usurpation  upmi  tbt  rii^t  of  juries,  hj 
the  authority  of  that  statute,  by  which  your  jurisdiction  is  restor* 
ed.  For  that  restitution  of  justice  die  Britidi  subject  is  indebted 
to  the  splendid  exertions  of  Bfr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Erskine,^ — thosedi»^ 
tinguished supporters  of  the  constitution  andof  thelaw;andlani 
happy  to  say  to  you,  that  though  we  can  claim  no  share  in  the 
glory  they  have  so  justly  acquired,  we  have  the  full  benefit  of 
their  success ;  for  you  are  now  utting  under  a  similar  act  passed 
in  this  country,  which  makes  it  your  duty  and  your  right  to  de- 
cide upmi  the  entire  question  upon  its  broadest  grounds,  and  un- 
der all  its  circumstances,  and  of  course  to  determine,  by  your 
verdict,  whether  this  publication  be  a  false  and  scandalous  Hbel : 
ialse  in  fact,  and  published  with  tbe  seditious  purpose  alleged 
of  bringing  tbe  government  into  scandal,  and  instigating  the  peo- 
ple to  insurrection. 

Having  stated  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  great  and  exchnive  ex- 
tent of  your  jurisdiction,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  suggest  lo  you  a 
distinction  that  will  strike  you  at  first  aght ;  and  that  is,  tbe 
distinction  between  public  animadversions  upon  the  character  of 
private  individuals,  and  those  which  are  written  upon  measures 
of  government,  and  the  persons  who  conduct  them.  The  tonuet 
may  be  called  personal,  and  the  latter  political  pubHcations^  No 
two  things  can  be  more  diflerent  in  their  nature,  nor  in  the  point 
ofviewin  which  they  are  to  be  kwked  on  by  a  jury.  Thecrinoi* 
nality  of  a  mere  penonal  libel  consists  in  this,  that  it  tends  to  % 
breach  of  the  peace ;  it  tends  to  all  the  vindictive  paraxymM  of 
exasperated  vanity,  or  to  the  deeper  and  more  deadly  vengeaaee 
of  irritated  pride.  Hie  truth  is,  few  men  see  at  onoe  that  thej 
cannot  be  hurt  so  much  as  they  think  by  the  mere  battery  of  a 
newspaper.  They  do  not  reflect  that  every  character  has  a 
natural  station,  from  which  it  cannot  be  efiectually  d^rnded^ud 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  raised  by  the  bawling  of  a 
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If  it  is  wantooly  aspenedt  it  is  but  for  a  season,  and  that  for  a 
abort  one,  when  it  emerges  like  the  moon  from  a  passing  cloud 
to  its  original  brightness.  It  is  right*  however,  that  the  hw  and 
that  you  shooM  hold  the  strictest  hand  over  this  kind  of  public 
•nimadvenioii,  that  forces  humility  and  innocence  from  their  re- 
treat into  the  ^re  of  public  view ;  that  wounds  and  terrifies ; 
that  destroys  the  cordiahty  and  the  peace  of  domestic  life;  and  that 
without  eradicating  a  single  vice,  or  a  single  foUj,  plants  a  thou* 
aaod  thorns  in  the  human  heart 

In  cases  of  that  land  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  law,  as  stated 
from  the  bench ;   in  such  cases,  I  hentate  not  to  think,  that  the 
tmdi  of  a  charge  ought  not  to  justify  its  publication.    If  a  pri- 
vate man  is  charged  with  a  crime,  he  ought  to  be  prosecuted  in 
a  court  of  justice,  where  he  may  be  punished  if  it  is  true,  and  the 
siccuser  If  it  is  false ;  but  (ar  diflferently  do  I  deem  of  the  freedom 
at  political  publication.    The  sahitary  restraint  of  the  former 
apectet,  which  I  talked  of,  is  found  in  the  general  law  of  all  so- 
cieties whatever ;  but  the  more  enlarged  freedom  of  the  press, 
lor  which  I  contend  in  political  publication,  I  conceive  to  be 
founded  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
to  follow  directly  from  the  contract  on  which  the  British  govern- 
ntient  hath  been  placed  by  the  revolution.    By  the  British  con- 
stitutioo,  the  power  of  the  state  is  a  trust,  committed  by  the  peo- 
ple, upon  certain  conditions :  by  the  violation  of  which,  it  may  be 
abdicated  by  those  who  hold,  and  resumed  by  those  who  confer- 
ff^  it    The  real  security  therefore  of  the  British  sceptre  is  the 
•entiment  and  opinion  of  the  people,  and  it  is  consequently  their 
dotj  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  government ;  and  it  is  the  pri« 
^dlqge  of  every  man  to  give  them  full  and  just  bibrmation  upon 
tfttU  important  subject    Hence  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  in- 
separably twined  with  the  liberty  of  the  people.    The  press  is  the 
great  public  monitor ;  its  duty  is  that  of  the  historian  and  the  ynU 
Omt  **  nil /obi  avdeai^  nil  verinonauieaidiKere  ;**  that  its  ho- 
shall  extend  to  the  farthest  verge  and  limit  of  truth ;  that  it 
riiall  apeak  truth  to  the  king  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  and  to 
the  people  b  the  hearing  of  the  king;  that  it  shall  not  perplex 
eidier  the  one  or  the  other  witi)  false  alarm,  lest  it  kMe  its  charac- 
ter for  veracity,  and  become  an  unheeded  wamer  of  real  danger } 
leal  it  should  vainly  warn  them  of  that  sin,  of  which  the  ineritable 
cosMequence  is  death.    This»  gentlemen,  is  the  great  privilege 
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upoD  wbkh  ycm  are  to  decide :  and  1  have  detained  yon  the 
kuiger,  because  of  the  late  change  of  the  law»  and  becaoae  of 
80Die  obaervationB  that  have  been  made,  which  I  shall  find  it  ne- 
cesBary  to  compare  vrith  the  principleB  I  have  now  laid  down. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  ns  come  to  the  immediate  sobject  of 
the  trial,  as  it  is  brought  before  you,  by  the  charge  in  the  indict* 
ment,  to  which  it  ought  to  have  been  confined;  and  akc^  as  it  is 
presented  to  you  by  the  statement  of  the  learned  counsel,  wiio 
has  taken  a  much  wider  range  than  the  mere  limits  of  the  acai* 
sation,  and  has  endeavoured  to  force  upon  your  consideratioo  ex« 
traneous  and  irrelevant  facts,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  my  duty 
to  explain.  The  indictment  states  simply,  that  Bfr.  Finnerty  has 
published  a  false  and  scandalous  libel  ujpon  the  lord  lieatenant 
of  Ireland,  tending  to  bring  his  government  into  disrepute,  and  to 
alienate  the  afiections  of  the  peqple;  and  one  would  have  expect* 
ed,  that,  without  stating  any  other  matter,  the  counsel  ibr  the 
crown  would  have  gone  directly  to  the  proof  of  this  allegation; 
but  he  has  not  dmie  so ;  he  has  gone  to  a  roost  extraordinaiy 
length  indeed  of  preliminary  observation,  and  an  allusion  to  bcti^ 
and  sometimes  an  assertion  of  facts,  at  which  I  own  I  was  a»> 
tonished,  until  I  saw  the  drift  of  these  allusions  and  assertiQiia 
Whether  you  have  been  fairly  dealt  with  by  him,  or  are  now 
honestly  dealt  with  by  me,  you  must  be  judges.  He  has  beea 
pleased  to  say,  that  this  prosecution  is  brought  against  thk  letter 
signed  Marcus,  merely  as  a  part  of  what  he  calls  a  system  of  at> 
tack  upon  government  by  the  paper  called  the  PRESS.  As  to 
this  I  will  only  ask  you  whether  you  are  fiiirly  dealt  with? 
Whether  it  is  &ir  treatment  to  men  upon  their  oaths,  to  insiDuale 
to  them,  that  the  general  character  of  a  newspaper  (and  that 
general  character  founded  merely  upon  the  assertion  of  the  pi^ 
secutor,)  is  to  have  any  influence  upmi  their  mindi^  when  tbcj 
are  to  judge  of  a  particular  publicationt  I  will  only  ask  yo«, 
what  men  you  must  be  supposed  to  be,  when  it  is  thou^t  that 
even  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  with  the  eyes  of  the  nation  npoo 
you,  you  can  be  the  dupes  of  that  trite  aiid  exploded  expedient, 
so  scandafeus  of  late  in  this  country,  of  raising  a  vulgar  and  omt- 
cenary  cry  against  whatever  man,  or  whatever  principle,  H  m 
thought  necessary  to  put  down;  and  1  shall  therefore  nere^ 
leave  it  to  your  own  pride  to  suggest,  upon  what  foundation  it 
cooki  be  hoped,  that  a  senseless  clamour  of  that  kind  conU  he 
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echoed  beck  hf  the  yeU  of  a  jury  upon  their  oaths.  I  trwl,  yoa 
•ee  that  thii  has  nothiag  to  do  with  the  questioii. 

Gentlemeo  of  the  jaijt  other  matters  have  heea  meatioBed, 
which  I  nnst  repeat  lor  the  same  purpose;  that  of  showing  joa 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  qvestioo.  The  learned 
ooonsel  has  been  pleased  to  say^  Oat  be  coines  forward  in  this 
fffosecution  as  die  real  advocate  lor  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
lo  protect  a  jnild  and  a  merciful  government  from  ill  Ucentioos^ 
Msi;  and  he  has  been  pleased  to  add*  that  die  constitution  can 
never  be  kwt  while  its  freedom  remaias»  and  Oat  its  licentious* 
MSI  ahaie  can  destroy  that  freedom.  As  to  Oat,  geotlemeut  he 
mi|^t  as  well  have  said,  that  there  is  only  one  mortal  disease  of 
which  a  man  can  die;  I  can  die  the  death  uflicted  by  tyranny; 
and  when  he  comes  Ibrward  lo  extinguish  this  paper  in  die  ruin 
of  the  printer  by  a  state  prosecutionv  in  order  lo  prevent  ill  dying 
of  licentioumess»  you  must  judge  how  candidly  he  is  treating  you» 
both  in  the  lact  and  m  the  rensoniog.  If  it  in  Ireland,  gentle* 
men,  that  we  are  told  licentioumess  is  the  only  disease  that  can 
be  mortal  lo  the  presst  Has  he  heard  of  nothing  else  that  has 
been  latal  lo  die  freedom  of  publicationi  I  know  not  whether 
the  printer  of  the  Northern  Star  may  have  heard  of  such  things 
in  his  captivity,  but  I  know  that  his  wife  and  his  children  are 
vpbU  apprised  that  a  press  may  be  destroyed  in  the  open  day,  not 
hj  its  own  Beentwusness,  but  by  the  licentkNHness  of  a  military 
fiKce.  As  to  the  sincerity  of  the  dedaratkm  Uiat  die  sUte  has 
yroiecuted  in  order  lo  aswrt  the  freedom  of  die  press,  it  starts  a 
teain  of  thou|^  of  mekncholy  retrospect  and  direful  prospect, 
lo  which  I  did  not  think  the  learned  counsel  wouM  have  wished 
lo  ooasmit  your  minda  It  leads  you  naturally  lo  reflect  at  what 
from  what  modves,  and  with  what  conse<|uences  the  gi^ 
it  has  Asplayed  its  patriotism,  by  these  sorts  of  prosecu* 
As  to  the  modves;  does  history  give  you  a  single  instance 
in  which  the  slate  has  been  provoked  lo  these  conflicts,  except 
by  die  fear  of  truth,  and  by  die  h»ve  of  vengeancet  Have  yoa 
ever  seen  the  rulers  of  any  country  bring  Ibrward  a  prosecution 
frooB  modves  of  filial  piety,  lor  libels  upon  their  departed  anoes- 
tost  Do  you  read  diat  Elixabedi  directed  any  of  these  sUte 
prosecudons  against  die  libels  whkh  the  divines  of  her  tunes  had 
written  against  her  catholic  aster,  or  agatnit  die  odier  libels 
vriiich  the  same  gentlemen  had  written  against  her  protestani 
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fikther?  N09  gentlemen,  we  read  of  no  such  thing;  but  we 
know  she  did  bring  forward  a  prosecution  from  motives  of  per^ 
sonai  resentment;  and  we  know  that  a  jury  was  ibund  time-senr- 
ing  and  mean  enough  to  give  a  verdict,  which  she  was  ashamed 
to  carry  into  eflect  I  said,  the  learned  counsel  drew  you  badt 
(0  the  times  that  have  been  marked  by  these  miserable  001^ 
ffict&  I  see  you  turn  your  thoughts  to  the  reign  of  die  second 
James.  I  see  you  turn  your  eyes  to  those  pages  of  govenraiental 
abandonment,  of  popular  degradation,  of  expiring  liberty,  of  meiw 
dless  and  sanguinary  persecution ;  to  that  miserable  period*  in 
which  the  (aUen  and  abject  state  of  man  might  have  been  almost 
an  argument  in  the  nx>uth  of  the  atheist  and  the  blasphemer 
against  the  existence  of  an  all  just  and  an  all  wise  first  cause,  if 
the  glorious  sera  of  the  revolution  that  followed  it  had  not  refuted 
the  impious  inference,  by  showing  that  if  man  descends,  it  is  not 
in  his  own  proper  nK>tion ;  that  it  is  with  labour  and  with  pain, 
and  that  he  can  continue  to  sink  only  until,  by  the  force  and 
pressure  of  the  descent,  the  spring  of  his  immortal  bculties  ac> 
quires  that  recuperative  energy  and  efibrt  that  hurries  him  as 
many  miles  abft-^he  sinks  but  to  rise  again.  It  is  at  that  period 
that  the  state  seeks  for  shelter  in  the  destruction  of  the  press; 
it  is  in  a  period  like  that,  that  the  tyrant  prepares  for  an  attack 
upon  the  people,  by  destroying  the  Kberty  of  the  press ;  by  tak* 
ing  away  that  shield  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  behmd  which  the 
people  are  invulnerable ;  in  whose  pure  and  polished  convex,  ere 
the  lifted  blow  has  fallen,  he  beholds  his  own  image,  and  is  tnitt- 
ed  into  stone.  It  is  at  diose  periods  that  the  honest  man  darei 
not  speak,  because  truth  is  too  dreadful  to  be  trid ;  it  is  then  fav> 
manity  has  no  ears,  because  humanity  has  no  tongue.  It  is  then 
the  proud  man  scorns  to  speak,  but  like  a  physician  baffled  bj 
the  wayward  excesses  of  a  dying  patient,  retires  infignantfy 
from  the  bed  of  an  unhappy  wretch,  whose  ear  is  too  fostifiona 
to  bear  the  sound  of  wholesome  advice,  whose  palate  is  too  de> 
bauched  to  bear  the  salutary  bitter  of  the  medicine  that  miglit 
redeem  him ;  and  therefore  leaves  him  to  the  felonious  piety  of 
the  slaves  that  talk  to  him  of  life,  and  strip  him  before  he  is  raid. 
I  do  not  care,  gentlemen,  to  exhaust  too  much  of  your  atten- 
tion, by  folfewing  this  subject  through  the  last  century  witli 
much  mbuteness ;  but  the  facts  are  too  recent  in  your  mind  not 
to  show  you,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  liberty  of  the 


people  auk  and  riie  together ;  that  the  Hbertj  of  ipeeldog  end 
the  liberty  of  acthig  have  diared  eiactly  the  aame  late.  Yon 
have  obterved  in  Kagfand,  fliat  their  fiite  has  been  the 
in  die  nocewve  Tidaitndei  of  tlieir  late  deproMon;  and 
•orrj  I  am  Id  add,  fliat  this  ooimtrj  hat  exhibited  a  melancholy 
proof  of  their  iaieparable  deitiny,  through  the  varioot  and  fiir- 
tiier  stages  of  deterioration  down  to  die  period  of  their  final  ex- 
tinction; when  the  constitution  has  given  place  to  the  sword,  and 
the  enly  printer  in  Ireland,  who  dares  to  speak  lor  the  people,  is 
now  in  die  dock. 

Gentlemen,  the  learned  counsel  has  made  tibe  real  subject  of 
tUs  prosecution  so  small  a  part  of  Us  sCatement,  and  has  led  you 
into  so  wide  a  range,  certainly  as  neccsmry  to  the  object,  as  ii^ 
Applicable  to  the  subject  of  this  prosecution,  diat  I  trust  you 
will  think  me  excusable  in  somewhat  Ibllowmg  his  example. 
Glad  am  I  lofind  diat  I  have  die  authority  of  the  same  example 
far  coming  at  last  to  the  subject  of  this  triaL  I  agree  with  die 
lennied  counsel,  dmt  die  chaige  made  against  the  kwd  lieutenant 
of  Ireland  is  dmt  of  having  grosriy  and  inhumanly  abused  the 
royal  prerogative  of  mercy,  of  which  the  king  is  only  the  trustee 
far  the  benefit  of  the  peqde.  The  bets  are  not  controverted. 
It  has  been  asmrted  diat  dieir  tmdi  or  Adsehood  is  faidifierent, 
nnd  they  are  shordy  these,  as  they  appear  in  tliis  publication. 

Willaim  Orr  was  mdicted  far  having  admmistered  die  oadiof 
na  united  Irishman.  Every  man  now  knows  what  that  oath  is: 
that  it  IS  sunply  an  engagement,  nnt,  to  promote  a  brotheriiood 
of  afiection  among  men  of  all  religious  distinctions;  secondly, 
lo  labour  far  the  attainment  of  a  parliamentary  relbrm;  and 
Hurdly,  an  obligation  of  secrecy,  which  was  added  to  it  when  the 
convention  law  made  it  criminal  and  puniriiable  to  meet  by 
any  public  ddegation  far  dmt  purpose.  After  remaining  up- 
wards of  a  year  in  gaol,  Mr.  On  was  iMrought  lo  Us  trial;  was 
prosecuted  by  the  state;  was  swora  against  by  a  common  in- 
farmerof  die  name  of  Wheady,  who  hhnself  had  taken  theobB- 
gation,  and  was  convicted  under  die  insurrection  act,  which 
usakff  the  adminittffing  such  an  obligation  Mony  of  death— the 
jury  recommended  Mr.  Orr  lo  mercy ;  the  judge,  with  a  human- 
ity brmming  his  character,  transmitted  the  recommendation  to 
die  noble  prosecutor  in  this  case.  Three  of  the  jurors  made 
oolemn  afidavit  in  court,  that  liquor  had  been  eon veyed  into  their 
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box ;  that  thejr  were  bnitaUy  threatened  bj  fonie  of  their  fel- 
low-juitMnB  with  capital  prosecatioB  if  thej  did  not  find  the  pri- 
foner  guilty ;  and  that  under  the  impremon  of  those  threati»  and 
worn  down  hj  watching  and  intoncationv  they  had  given  a 
diet  of  guilty  against  him,  though  they  believei}  him  in  their 
science  to  be  innocent  That  further  inquiries  were  made,  which 
ended  in  a  discovery  of  the  infamous  life  and  character  of  the 
informer ;  that  a  respite  was  therefore  sent  once,  and  twice,  and 
thrice,  to  give  time,  as  Mr.  Attorney-general  has  stated,  for  Ui 
excellency  to  consider  whether  mercy  could  be  extended  to  bin 
or  not ;  and  that,  with  a  knowledge  of  all  these  drcumstancesi 
his  excellency  did  finally  determine  that  mercy  should  not  be 
extended  to  him,  and  that  he  was  accorfngly  executed  upon 
that  verdict  Of  this  publication,  which  the  indictment  charges 
to  be  folse  and  seditious,  Mr.  Attorney-general  is  pleased  to  say, 
that  the  design  of  it  is  to  bring  the  courts  of  justice  into  ooatempt 
As  to  this  point  of  &ct,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  set  you  right 

To  the  administration  of  justice,  so  far  as  it  relates  Id  the 
judges,  this  publication  has  not  even  an  allusion  in  any  part  me»» 
tinned  in  this  indictment;  it  relates  to  a  department  of  justioe, 
that  cannot  begin  until  the  duty  of  the  judge  closes.  Sorry  sbouU 
I  be,  that,  with  respect  to  this  unfortunate  man,  any  ceaeure 
should  be  flung  on  those  judges  who  presided  at  this  trial,  with 
the  mildness  and  temper  that  became  them,  upon  so  awful  aa 
occasion  as  the  trial  of  life  and  death.  Sure  am  I,  that  if  they 
had  been  charged  with  inhumanity  or  injustice,  and  if  they  hnd 
condescended  at  aU  to  proeecute  the  reviler,  they  would  not  have 
come  forward  in  the  face  of  the  public  to  say,  as  has  been  said 
this  day,  that  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  charge  was  true  or 
not  Sure  I  am,  their  first  object  would  have  been  to  show  that 
it. was  false,  and  readily  should  I  have  been  an  eye  witness  of 
the  fact,  to  have  dischai^ged  the  debt  of  ancient  friendihip>  of 
private  respect,  and  of  public  duty,  and  upon  my  oath  to  have 
repelled  the  falsehood  of  such  an  imputation.  Upon  this  subfect, 
gentlemen,  the  presence  of  those  venerable  judges  restrains  vdwt 
I  might  otherwise  have  said,  nor  should  I  have  named  them  at 
all,  if  I  had  not  been  forced  to  do  so;  and  merely  to  undeceive 
you,  if  you  have  been  made  to  believe  their  characters  Id  have 
any  community  of  cause  whatever,  with  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland    To  him  akme  it  is  confined,  against  him  die  charge  is 
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■iilf,  at  flMMii^y  I  «ip|Mie»  u  ftbe  writer  ooold  find  woitis  to  es* 
pmi  it*  that  the  vkcroj  of  Irefauid  has  cruelly  abmed  the  |Nr^ 
rogativa  of  lojal  mercy*  in  MifleriDg  a  man  under  such  curcum- 
itaooei  to  peririi  like  a  cooMnoB  malefactor.  For  this  Mr,  AU 
toney-feoml  calk  Cor  your  coonctioo  at  a  lalte  and  icandaloat 
Khel;  and  after  atating  himielf  every  lact  that  I  have  repeated 
to  yeu*  cither  Iran  hit  ttatemeat*  or  from  the  evidence,  he  telk 
jou  that  you  ought  to  ind  it  ialie  and  acandalout,  though  be  al- 
ia uwdt  adouta  that  it  is  not  lake,  and  has  resisted  the  ad- 
of  the  evidence  by  which  we  oAred  to  prove  every  word 
of  it  lo  be  true. 

And  here,  gentlement  give  me  leave  to  reosind  you  of  the 
parties  befaro  you.  The  traverser  is  a  printer,  who  follows  that 
profesiien  for  bread,  and  who*  at  a  time  of  great  public  nuMiy 
and  terror,  when  the  people  aro  restrained  by  law  from  debating 
wnder  any  delegated  ferm ;  when  the  lew  constituents  that  we 
have  aro  provealed  by  force  from  meeting  in  their  own  persons^ 
lo  deliberate  or  to  petition  t  when  every  other  newspaper  in  Ire* 
land  IB  put  down  by  Ibrce,  or  purchased  by  the  administration ; 
(though  here,  gentlemen,  perhaps  I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon  Cor 
stating  without  authority— I  recollect  when  we  attempted  toex- 
aoiine  as  te  tibe  number  of  newspapers  in  the  pay  of  the  castle, 
that  the  evidence  was  objected  to^)  at  a  seaam  like  this,  Mr.  Fin- 
aerty  has  had  the  courage,  perhaps  the  firily,  to  print  the  pub- 
lication  in  question,  from  no  motive  under  heaven  of  malice  or 
yeageanff,  but  in  die  mere  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  iamily, 
aad  to  the  public  Uis  prosecutor  is  the  king's  minister  in  W 
land;  in  that  character  does  the  learned  gentleman  mean  to  say» 
that  his  conduct  is  not  a  iair  subject  of  public  observation  f  where 
does  be  find  his  authority  lor  that,  in  the  law  or  practice  of  the 
sister  country  t  have  the  virtues,  or  the  exalted  station,  or  tibe 
^BSieral  k>ve  of  his  people  preserved  the  sacred  peram  even  of 
the  royal  master  of  the  prosecutor,  trom  the  asperity  and  the  in- 
temperance of  public  censure,  unfounded  as  it  ever  must  be,  with 
aajr  personal  respect  to  his  majesty,  in  justke  or  truth  ?  have 
tha  gigantic  abilities  of  Mr.  Fitt,  have  the  more  gigantic  talents 
of  his  great  antagonist,  Mr.  Fox,  protected  either  of  them  finom 
Urn  insolent  fiuniliarity,  and  lor  aught  to  know,  the  injustice  with 
wiikh  writers  have  treated  them  t  What  latitude  of  invective 
the  king's  minister  escaped  upoo'the  subject  of  the  prssent 
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war  ?  Is  there  any  epithet  of  ooiituniely»  or  of  repitMieh,  tbmt 
hatied  or  that  fancy  could  suggest,  that  are  not  pablidj  latrUied 
upon  him  t  Do  you  not  fiod  the  words,  advocate  of  drspotiwi, 
robber  of  the  public  treasure,  murderer  of  the  king's  sub)ectB» 
debaucher  of  the  public  ooorality,  degrader  of  the  coostit«tioB» 
tamisher  of  the  Britsh  empire,  by  frequency  of  use  lose  all  mean* 
ing  whatsoever,  and  dwindle  into  terms,  not  of  any  peculiar  re- 
proach, but  of  ordinary  appellation  t  And  why,  gentleoienv  is 
this  permitted  m  that  country  t  Pll  tell  you  why; — because  in 
that  country  they  are  wiie  enough  to  see,  that  the  measures  of 
the  state  are  the  proper  subject  for  the  freedom  of  the  press; 
that  the  principles  relating  to  personal  slander  do  not  apply  lo 
rulers  or  to  mipbters ;  that  to  publish  an  attack  upon  a  pubHc 
minister,  without  any  regard  to  truth,  but  merely  because  of  Its 
tendency  to  a  breach  of  the  peace^  would  be  rificukMis  in  the 
extreme.  What  breach  of  the  peace,  gentlemen,  I  pray  you  in 
snch  a  case  f  is  it  the  tendency  of  such  publications  to  provoke 
Mr  Pitt  or  Mr.  Dundas  to  break  the  head  of  the  writer,  if  they 
should  happen  to  meet  him  ?  No^  gentlemen,  in  that  oountry 
this  freedom  is  exercised,  because  the  pec^le  ieel  it  to  be  tlieir 
right;  and  it  is  wisely  suffered  to  pass  by  the  state,  from  a 
sciousness  that  it  would  be  vain  to  oppose  it:  a 
confirmed  by  the  event  of  every  incautious  experiment  It  ii 
suflered  to  pass  from  a  convictkm,  that,  in  a  court  of  justice  at 
least,  the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution  will  not  be  suiiciiiJeied  ts 
the  state ;  and  that  the  mteaded  vktim,  whether  dothed  m  As 
humble  guise  of  honest  industry,  or  decked  in  the  honoun  of 
genius,  and  virtue,  and  iriiiksophy,whedieraHardy,  oraTooke^ 
will  find  certain  protection  in  the  honesty  and  spirit  of  an  Eagiik 
jury. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  suppose  Mr.  Attorney-general  wiD  scarcely 
wish  to  carry  his  doctrine  altogettier  so  fiu*.  Indeed,  I  remenber« 
be  declared  hfanself  a  most  seakMis  advocate  fi>r  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  I  may,  therefore,  even  accor£ng  to  him  presume  In 
make  some  oboervatkms  on  the  conduct  of  ttie  existing  goven^ 
ment  I  should  wish  to  know  how  far  he  supposes  it  to  extesil 
Is  it  to  the  composition  of  lampoons  and  madrigals,  to  be  smg 
down  the  grates  by  ragged  ballad-mongers  to  kitchen-maidi  aad 
fbotmen  t  I  will  not  suppose  that  he  means  to  confine  it  to  fhek 
tbumtfams  of  BOKngigate,  to  fliose  cataracts  of  ribaldry  aad 
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tewTJKlj,  dwt  we  daOy  apratiiig  upon  the  ouieiies  of  oar  wi^<^ 
od  feDow  softrenv  and  the  mmvailuig  eflbrti  of  tboBe  wbo^bftvo 
rmUtj  kboved  in  tlirir  came.  I  wUl  not  suppoie  that  be  con- 
foet  it  lo  the  poeticlicence  of  a  birth-day  ode ;  the  b«r«al  would 
Mt  ate  inch  langnage  I  la  which  case  I  do  not  enturely  agree  with 
him  that  the  tmth  or  the  laliehood  is  at  perfectly  immaterial  to 
the  lawy  at  it  it  to  the  iaaamU  at  perfectly  onrettraioed  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  at  it  it  by  any  law  of  decency  or  thame»  of  mo- 
dotty  or  deconun.  But  at  to  the  privily  of  centore  or  blame* 
I  am  torry  to  tay  that  the  learned  gentleman  hat  not  favoured 
yoa  with  hit  nolioQ  of  the  liberty  of  the  preta  Soppote  an  Irish 
ficeroy  acti  a  very  little  abturdly— may  the  prett  venture  to  be 
retpectAilly  comical  upon  that  abturdity  ?  The  learned  countel 
doet  nott  at  leatt  in  tmnt»  give  a  negative  to  that  But  let  me 
tieat  you  hooettly,  and  go  further,  to  a  more  material  pmnt: 
toppose  an  Irith  viceroy  doet  an  act  that  bongt  tcandal  upon 
hit  matter— that  fiUt  the  mind  of  a  reasonable  man  with  the  fear 
of  approaching  deqpotitm,  that  leavet  no  hope  to  the  people  of 
preserving  themselvct  and  their  children  from  chaint,  but  m  com* 
moo  confederacy  fer  common  tafety.  What  it  that  honest  man 
in  that  cate  to  do  ?  I  m  mMrrj  ihe  righi  hommtMe  advocalefar 
ike  Ubtrtjf  aflhepnu  hat  not  toldyou  hit  opinion,  at  leatt  in  any 
ezprett  wonk  I  will  therefere  venture  to  give  you  my  istr 
humbler  thought  upon  the  tubject  I  think  an  hooett  man  ought 
to  tell  the  people  iinuikly  and  boldly  of  their  peril ;  and  I  mutt 
tay  I  can  imagine  no  vUlany  greater  than  that  of  hit  holding  a 
traitorout  tilence  at  tuch  a  crisit,  except  the  villany  and  bate* 
nets  of  protecutiog  him,  or  of  finding  him  guilty  of  tuch  an  honett 
dischaige  of  his  public  duty.  And  I  feuod  myself  on  the  known 
principle  of  the  revolution  of  England,  namely,  that  the  crown 
ittelf  may  be  abdicated  by  certain  abutet  of  the  trutt  repoted; 
and  that  there  are  potsible  excesses  of  arbitrary  power,  which  it 
is  not  only  die  rig|>t  but  the  bounden  duty  of  every  honest  man  to 
lesist  at  the  rak  of  his  fertuae  and  his  life.  Now,  gentlemen, 
if  thb  reasoning  be  admitted,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  if  there 
be  any  potsible  event  in  which  the  people  are  obliged  to  kwk  only 
to  themselves,  and  are  justified  b  doing  so,  can  you  be  so  absurd  at 
to  tay,  that  it  it  lawful  to  the  people  to  act  upon  it  when  it  un* 
fertunately  doet  arrive,  but  it  it  criminal  in  any  man  to  tell  them 
that  the  miterable  event  hat  actually  arrived,»or  it  imminent^ 
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appraachiDg  t  Far  am  I,  gentleniciit  Ama  iiManatiBg  Hmt  («■- 
Irenie  as  it  is)  our  misery  bss  been  matured  iato  anj  depbrshla 
crisb  of  tius  Idod,  fimi  wbkh  I  pray  that  the  aimigbty  God  aMjr 
lor  ever  preserve  nsf  But  I  am  putting  my  priiiciple-«paB  tte 
strongest  ground,  and  most  fitvourable  to  my  opponeatsy  namoly, 
tbEtt  it  never  can  be  ciiminal  tosay  any  thing  of  the  gov^masal 
but  what  is  false,  and  I  put  this  in  the  extreme  in  order  to  d^> 
mODstrnte  to  you  a  foriiori^  that  the  privilege  of  speakiog  tralh 
to  the  pe^e  which  holdr  in  the  last  estremity,  asust  also  obtaia 
in  every  stage  of  inferior  iroportaaoe ;  and  that  however  a  ceait 
may  have  decided  before  the  late  act,  that  the  truth  was  imsB»- 
terial  in  case  of  libd,  ttat  smoe  that  act  no  honest  j«ry  can  he 
governed  by  such  a  principle. 

Be  pleased  now,  gentlemen,  to  consider  the  grsundi  vpssi 
which  this  publication  is  called  a  Mbd,  and  criminaL  Mr.  Atietw 
aey-general  teHs  you  it  tends  to  exdte  sedition  and  inearrecHsBb 
Let  me  again  remind  you,  that  the  truth  of  this  dmige  is  not 
denied  by  the  ooUe  prosecutor.  What  is  it  then,  tfiaC  tendb  Is 
excite  sedition  and  insurrection  T  ''The  act  that  is  charged  npssi 
the  prosecutor,  and  is  not  attempted  to  be  denied.**  And,  gm- 
dous  God  I  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  the  public  sCatement  of  the 
king's  representative  this T  **!  have  done  a  deed  that 
the  mind  of  every  feelit^  or  fliinldog  man  with  horror  and 
nation,  that  must  alienate  every  man  that  knows  it  from  ttm 
king's  government,  and  endanger  the  separation  of  this  diitmcted 
anpire;  the  traverser  has  had  the  guilt  of  pubKdimg  this  fiael, 
which  I  myself  acknowledge;  and  I  pray  you  to  8nd  him  guMy.** 
Is  this  the  case  which  the  kwd  lieutenant  of  Ireland  brings  far* 
wardT  Is  this  the  principle  for  which  he  ventures,  at  a  drendM 
crisis  like  Oe  present,  to  contend  m  a  court  of  justk:et  h  this 
tile  picture  which  he  widies  to  hold  out  of  himself  to  Ife  jusliee 
and  humanity  of  his  own  countrymen  t  Is  this  the  Ustory  which 
he  wiflbes  to  be  read  by  the  poor  Irishman  of  the  south  and  oT 
the  north,  by  the  sister  nation,  and  the  common  enemy  t 

With  the  profoundest  reject,  permit  me  humbly  lo  defend  his 
excellency,  even  agahist  his  own  opimon.  The  guilt  of  this  pvb- 
Bcatksn  he  is  pleased  to  flunk  consists  in  this,  that  it  tends  to  te* 
surrection.  Upon  what  can  such  a  fear  be  supported?  After 
the  multitudes  that  have  perished  in  this  unhappy  natxm 
tile  bst  three  years,  and  whkh  has  been  borne  witii  a  pn 


MpMalhMf  ill  dM  hklorj  af  Balioo^  cu  any  nu  n^poie  Aat 
tte  &te  af  «  aagle  indMdMal  ooyU  lead  to  fcMteaee  or  iB^^ 
lion  t  But  rappoie  Omt  it  niigbt~whatoi^tobethecoQdttctof 
Ml  hontat  mmml  Shaold  it  not  be  to  appriae  the  gownneBt 
and  tke  couDliy  of  the  appffoaelwig  danger  t  Shaald  it  not  be 
la  my  to  the  viceroy » Jtm  wUi  drire  the  people  to  OMdnew  if  joa 
pewafora  in  nch  blaodj  cwniifi^  you  will  alienate  tbe  Iriih  na» 
titii»  yon  wi>  dfatmct  tba  oonMnon  fiN«e»  and  you  will  invite  the 
eonuBOB  enemy.  Shonid  not  an  honeit  man  say  to  tbe  people, 
cna  meaioro  oi  your  nsKtMn  m  greac,  nac  yon  neon  not  ranrc 
ftr  renwdy  to  any  detperato  espediantib  If  the  king^  nuniiler 
h  defiective  in  hnmanity  or  witdcam  hia  royal  muter,  and  year 
beloved  lofiareign,  it  abonnding  in  both ;  at  mch  &  aManent,  can 
yen  be  so  lenielea  aa  not  to  Ibel,  thet  any  one  of  yon  ought  to 
hold  inch  langnaget  or  is  it  ponible  yon  oonid  be  la  inlbtnatod, 
at  to  p«Mh  the  nmn  who  wna  honeit  enough  to  hold  it  1  Orii 
it  poirible  that  yon  eonid  bring  yonrKlvcs  to  lay  to  your  oonntry, 
dwt  at  tnch  a  waoon  the  prem  ought  to  deep  vpoo  iti  port*  or  to 
net  like  the  perMfcim  watehmaa  on  his  ronnd,  that  taet  the  vil- 
lain wrenching  the  door,  or  the  flames  bnrtting  from  die  windows, 
whae  the  faihnbitont  is  wrapt  in  sleep,  and  cries  out  that  <«  *tis 
past  Ave  o^dock,  the  morning  is  fiiir.  and  all  welL** 

On  Hus  part  of  the  case,  I  shall  only  put  one  <|ueitk»  to  you. 
I  do  not  aflect  to  say  that  it  is  snnihu*  in  all  its  points;  I  do  not 
nfbct  to  eoa^mtetibe  humble  Ibrtunes  of  Mr.  Orr  with  the  saint- 
ed names  of  Russd  or  Sydney ;  still  less  am  I  willing  to  find  aiiy 
Hteness  between  the  present  period  and  the  year  M6iL  But  I 
will  put  a  question  to  you,  completely  parallel  in  principle. 
When  that  unhappy  and  miiguided  monarch  had  shed  the  sacred 
hbod,  which  their  noble  hearts  had  matured  into  a  fit  cement 
ef  revdtttion,  if  any  honest  Englishman  had  been  brought  to  trial 
ftr  daring  to  prochim  to  the  world  his  abhorrence  of  such  a 
deed;  what  would  you  have  thought  «f  the  English  jury  that 
could  have  said,  we  know  to  our  hearts  what  he  said  was  tme 
and  honest;  bnt  we  wUI  my  upon  our  oaH»  that  it  was  fiihe  and 
criminal;  and  we  win  by  that  base  subserviency  add  another  item 
to  the  catalogue  of  public  wrongs,  and  another  argument  tat  the 
necessity  of  an  appeal  to  heaven  for  redress. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  what  I  say  nmy  be  easi* 
iy  niisconstfued;  bat  if  you  Ibten  to  me  with  the  mme  frimess 
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that  I  addres  you,  I  cannot  be  miMuidentood.  Wlm  I  tbam 
jou  the  full  extent  of  your  political  rights  and  renediet;  whea  I 
answer  those  slanderers  of  British  liberty*  wUeh  degrade  the 
monarch  into  a  despot*  who  degrade  the  steadfastness  of  kw  into 
the  waywardness  of  will;  when  I  show  yoo  the  inestimahle 
stores  of  political  wealth  so  dearly  acqjiiired  by  our  aocesloia^ 
and  so  solemnly  bequeathed ;  and  vAnea  I  show  you  how  Bmch 
of  that  precious  inheritance  has  yet  survived  all  the  prodigality 
of  their  posterity,  I  am  far  from  saying  Aat  I  stand  in  need  of  it 
all  upon  the  present  occasion.  No^  gentlenien,  fiu*  am  I  indeed 
from  such  a  sentiment  No  man  more  de^ly  than  myself  de» 
plores  the  present  melancholy  state  of  our  unhappy  country. 
Neither  does  any  man  more  fervently  wish  far  the  return  ef 
peace  and  tranquillity,  through  the  natural  channels  of  mescy 
and  of  justice.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  fcrce  and  of  violence  lo 
hope  much  good  from  the  continuance  of  them  on  one  sidc^  or 
reteliation  from  another.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  late  of  politi- 
cal re-building,  not  to  have  observed,  that  to  demoliA  is  not  the 
shortest  way  to  repair.  It  is  with  pain  and  anguish  that  I  sbouU 
search  for  die  miserable  right  of  breaking  ancient  tiet,  or  going 
in  quest  of  new  relations,  or  untried  adventurera  No,  gentle- 
men, the  case  of  my  client  rests  not  upon  these  sad  privileges  of 
despair.  I  trust  that  as  to  the  fiict,  namely,  the  intentioo  of  ex* 
citing  insurrection,  you  must  see  it  cannot  be  found  in  this  publi- 
cation; that  it  is  the  mere  idle,  unsupported  imputaticNi  of  me* 
lice,  or  panic,  or  falsehood.  And  that  as  to  the  law,  ao  fisr  has 
he  been  from  transgressing  the  limits  of  the  constitutioD,  that 
whole  regions  lie  between  him  and  those  limits  which  be  has  neC 
trod;  and  which  I  pray  to  heaven  it  may  never  be  neoessaij  for 
any  of  us  to  tread. 

Gentlemen,  Mr  Attomey«general  has  been  pleased  lo  open 
another  battery  upon  this  publication,  which  I  do  trust  I  shall 
silence,  unless  I  flatter  myself  too  much  in  supposing  that  hittierw 
to  my  resistance  has  not  been  utterly  unsuccessfuL  He  abesee 
it  for  the  foul  and  insolent  familiarity  of  its  address.  I  do  deerlf 
understand  his  idea :  be  considers  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  be 
the  license  of  oflering  that  paltry  adulation  which  no  man  oQg;bl 
to  stoop  to  utter,  or  to  hear;  he  supposes  the  freedom  of  tte 
press  ought  to  be  like  the  freedom  of  the  king's  jester,  wbo^  i 
stead  of  reproving  the  foultsof  which  majesty  ought  to  he 


•d»  ii  bsM  Mid  coBMns  cnoiicht  mider  ths  nask  of  tefvik  ftsd 
■ihhtiwy  cemmttf  to  atroke  down  and  puiipcr  Ihoie  vices  9I 
wkicb  it  is  ftoKsk  anoogh  to  be  vaiik— 'He  wwld  not  have  tke 
frtm  fiwmtme  to  tail  the  vicerajt  that  the  preragative  of  asercy 
is  a  trast  fer  the  benefit  of  the  sabject*  aad  not  e  gandj  feather 
atKk  iaia  the  dkdeia  la  shake  m  the  wmd,  aad  by  the  waviag 
of  the  gaudf  pliuMige»  la  amose  the  vmaity  of  the  wearer.— Ht 
wa«ld  aot  have  it  to  say  la  hiasi  that  the  diKretioo  of  tfie  crawii 
as  la  mmrcjf  is  like  the  disc  ratioD  of  e  court  of  j  astice,  as  to  law ; 
aad  that  b  the  oae  case  as  well  as  the  other,  wherever  Aft  pro* 
piety  of  the  eierciBe  of  it  appears,  It  is  eqaally  a  matter  of  right 
He  weold  have  the  press  aU  fierceaess  la  the  people,  aod  all 
sycaphaacy  la  power ;  he  weold  have  it  oaosider  the  mad  and 
phrenetic  depopvlatioas  of  aathority  like  the  awfol  aad  inscruta- 
ble dispeamtioas  of  pfovideace,  and  say  to  the  anfceling  andda»> 
potic  spoiler  in  the  blasphemed  and  iasallad  hingaage  of  religious 
resigmUMRH^he  Lord  hath  given,  and  the  Lord  hath  tekea 
away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lordlll  But  letmecondense 
the  geoerality  of  the  learaed  geatieawn's  bveotive  bio  questions 
that  you  can  coaceive.  Does  he  mean  that  the  air  of  this  pub. 
licatioa  is  rustic  and  uncourtlyT  Does  he  mean,  that  when 
Bfarcns  pfusomed  la  ascend  the  steps  of  the  castle,  and  to  address 
the  viceroy,  he  did  not  turn  out  his  toes  as  he  ought  to  have 
doaet  But,  gentleflMa,  you  are  aot  a  jury  of  dancing  masters!-* 
Or  dees  the  learned  geaHeaasn  nseaa  that  the  baguage  is  coarse 
and  vulgwt  If  this  be  his  compbbt,  my  client  has  but  a  poor 
advocate.  I  do  aot  pretead  to  be  a  aiigbly  grammarian,  or  a 
fiwaddaUe  critic,  but  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you  b  so* 
riaushumiilty,  that  a  Aee  pre»  caa  be  supported  only  by  the  ar» 
dour  of  aMn  who  feel  flie  prompting  sting  of  real  or  supposed  ca* 
pB^l^yywho' write  from  the  enthusbsm  of  virtue,  or  the  ambition 
Of  praiiiis/aii&  over  whom,  if  you  exercise  the  rigour  of  grammati* 
cal  censonhip,  you  will  inspire  ttem  with  as  mean  an  opinion 
of  your  btegrity  as  your  wisdom,  aad  inevitebly  drive  ttem  from 
their  post :  and  if  you  do,  rely  upon  it,  you  will  reduce  the  spirit 
of  publication,  and  vHth  it  the  press  of  this  country,  te  what  tt 
fer  a  bag  bterval  has  beea,  the  register  of  births,  aad  bin,  and 
funerals,  and  the  general  abuse  of  the  peopb  and  thefar  frienda 

But,  geallemea,  b  order  te  bring  this  charge  of  bsobnce  and 
vulgaris  tothe  test,  let  me  ask  you,  whether  you  know  of  any 
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language  which  could  have  ade^iualely  deaeribed  the  idea  ef 
mercj  denied,  where  it  ought  to  have  been  granled,  or  of  any 
phrase  vigorous  enough  to  convey  the  indignation  which  an  hon- 
est man  would  have  felt  upon  maxh  a  sobjectt  Let  me  beg  of 
you  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  any  one  of  yon  bad  been  the 
writer  of  this  very  severe  expostulation  with  the  vioeroj,  and 
that  you  had  been  the  witness  of  the  whole  progress  of  this  never 
to  befoi|;otten  catastrophe.  Letmesu^ose  thatyon  had  known 
the  charge  upon  which  Mr.  Orr  was  apprehended,  the  chni^ 
of  abjuring  that  bigotry  which  had  torn  and  disgraced  his  coon- 
try,  of  pledging  himself  to  restore  the  people  of  his  country  la 
their  place  in  the  constitution,  and  of  binding  hinaelf  never  to 
be  the  betrayer  of  his  fellow-labottrers  in  that  enterprise;  that 
you  had  seen  him  upon  that  chaige  removed  from  his  indnstry, 
and  confined  in  a  gaol ;  that  through  the  slow  and  lingering  pra^ 
gress  of  twelve  tedious  monttis  yon  had  seen  him  nonfinrd  in  a 
dungeon,  shut  out  from  the  common  use  of  air  and  of  his  own 
hmbs;  that  day  after  day  you  had  marked  the  unhappy  captive, 
cheered  by  no  sound  but  the  cries  of  his  iamily,  or  the  clinking 
of  chains;  that  you  had  seen  him  at  last  brought  to  his  trial; 
that  you  had  seen  the  vile  and  perjured  informer  deporing  against 
lus  life ;  that  you  had  teen  the  drunken,  and  worn  oot,  and  ter» 
rified  jury  give  in  a  verdict  of  death;  that  you  had  seen  llie 
same  jury,  when  their  returning  sobriety  had  brought  bark  ttttir 
conscience,  prostrate  themselves  before  the  humanity  of  the 
bench,  and  pray  that  the  mercy  of  the  crown  might  save  tbtk 
characters  from  the  reproach  of  an  involuntary  crime,  their  oo^ 
sciences  from  the  torture  of  eternal  self-cendemnatkm,  and  their 
souls  from  the  indelible  stain  of  innocent  bkod.  Let  ■ 
that  you  had  seen  the  respite  given,  and  that  contrite  and 
recommendation  transmitted  to  Ihat  seat  where  mntj 
sumed  to  dwell ;  that  new  and  before  unheard  of  crimes  ara 
discovered  against  the  informer;  that  the  royal  mercy  aeema  tn 
relent,  and  that  a  new  respite  is  sent  to  the  prisoner;  that  tasnn 
h  taken,  as  the  learned  counsel  for  the  crown  has  expressed  it, 
to  see  whether  mercy  could  be  extended  or  not  1  that,  after  llial 
period  of  lingering  deliberatk)o  passed,  a  third  respite  m 
nutted;  that  the  unhappy  captive  himself  feels  the 
hope  of  being  restored  to  a  family  that  he  had  adored,  (o  a 
racter  that  he  had  never  stained,  and  to  a  country  that  he  had 
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eror  kved ;  ttmt  fou  had  seen  hit  wife  and  chBdifsn  upon  their 
kneei,  giving  thoie  teats  to  gratitude,  which  their  locked  and 
ftncen  hearts  oouM  not  give  to  anginh  and  despair^  and  implor- 
ing  the  Uewngi  of  eternal  providence  upon  hk  head,  who  had 
graciourfy  spared  the  (atlier,  and  rjcstored  him  to  his  chiMren : 
that  yoa  liad  leen  the  olive  braaeh  sent  into  hb  little  ark,  but  no 
agn  that  the  waters  bad  subsided  *«  Alas!  nor  wife,  nor  children 
OMre  shall  he  behold,  nor  friends,  nor  Mcred  homel**  Noserapb 
mercy  unbars  hit  dungeon,  and  leads  him  ferth  to  light  and  Bfe$ 
but  the  nuniiter  of  death  hurries  him  to  the  scene  of  suffering 
and  of  shame;  where,  unmoved  by  the  hostile  array  of  artilkrj 
and  armed  men  collected  together,  to  secure,  or  to  insoH,  or  (o 
disturb  him,  he  dies  witfi  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  innocence, 
and  utters  his  last  breath  in  a  prayer  fcr  the  liberty  of  his  coun* 
try.  Let  me  now  ask  you,  if  any  of  you  had  addrmsed  the  pub- 
lic ear  upon  so  feul  and  monstrous  a  subject,  in  what  language 
would  you  havecooveyed  the  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation  t— 
would  you  have  stooped  to  the  meanness  of  <|ualilied  complaintf 
would  you  have  been  mean  enough  t — but  I  entreat  your  for- 
giveness—I do  no(  think  meanly  of  yon ;  had  I  thought  so  meanly 
of  yon,  I  could  not  suffer  my  mind  to  commune  with  you  as  it 
hns  done;  had  I  thought  yon  that  base  and  vile  instrument,  at- 
tuned by  hope  and  by  fear  into  discord  and  felsebood,  from  whose 
vulgar  string  no  groan  of  suffering  could  vibrate,  no  voice  of  in- 
tegrity or  honour  could  speak,  let  me  honestly  tell  you,  I  should 
hnve  scorned  to  string  my  hand  across  it ;  I  should  have  left  it 
to  a  litter  mfaistrel :  if  I  do  not  therefcre  grossly  err  in  my  opmion 
of  you,  I  oouU  use  no  language  upon  such  %  subject  as  thi%  that 
nnsst  not  lag  behind  the  rapidity  of  your  feelings,  and  that  would 
not  disgrace  fliose  feeKngs,  if  it  attempted  to  describe  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  unconscious  that  the  learned  counsel  fer  the 
crwwn  seemed  to  address  you  with  a  cooffdence  of  a  very  diflferest 
kind;  he  seemed  to  expect  a  kind  and  respectftil  sympatfiy  from 
yon  with  the  feeKngs  of  the  casde,  and  the  grieA  of  chided  au- 
thority. Perhaps,  gentlemen,  he  may  know  you  better  than  I 
do ;  if  he  does,  he  has  spoken  to  you  as  he  ought ;  he  has  been 
rfghtm  tdHngyou,  that  if  the  reprobation  of  thb  writer  is  weak. 
It  b  because  hb  genius  could  not  make  it  stronger;  he  has  been 
right  to  telling  you,  that  his  language  has  not  been  braided  and 
fastooncd  as  ekigsntly  as  it  might,  that  he  has  not  pinched  tha 
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niierable  plails  of  hk  phraseology,  nor^  placed  hii  patchei  and 
featheri  witb  that  correctneaB  of  miUiDery  which  became  ao  ex* 
ahed  a  penon.    If  you  agree  with  hiiii»  genUemea  of  Ibe  juij» 
if  you  think  that  the  maa,  who  venturat  at  the  haaard  of  bit 
own  Ufe,  to  rescue  from  the  deep  the  drowned  honour  of  his 
country,  must  not  presume  upon  the  guilty  femiliarity  of  pluck* 
ing  it  up  by  the  locks,  I  have  no  more  to  say;  do  a  courteous 
thing*    Upright  and  honest  jurors,  find  u  civil  end  obliging  ver« 
diet  against  the  prinlerl   And  when  you  have  done  oo^  march 
through  the  ranks  of  your  fellow  citiaens  to  your  own  homes,  and 
bear  tl^  looks  as  they  pass  along;  retire'to  the  bosom  of  your 
families  and  your  children,  and*  when  you  are  prrsidiag  over  the 
morality  of  the  parental  board,  tell  those  iniants  who  are  to  be 
the  future  men  of  Ireland,  the  history  of  this  day.    Form  their 
young  minds  by  your  precepts,  and  confirm  those  precepts  by 
your  oi»n  exam|rie ;  teach  them  how  discreetly  allegiance  may 
be  perjured  on  the  table,  or  loyalty  be  fiMreswom  in  the  jury- 
box;  and  when  you  have  done  so^  teU  them  the  story  of  Orr; 
tell  them  of  his  captivity,  of  his  children,  of  his  crime,  of  his 
hopes,  of  his  disappointments,  of  his  courage,*  and  of  his  death; 
and  when  you  find  your  little  hearers  hanging  firom  jour  ypi^ 
when  you  see  their  eyes  overflow  with  sympathy  and  sotiow, 
and  their  young  hearts  bursting  with  the  pangi  of  anticipated 
orphanage*  tdl  them  that  you  had  the  hoHnem  and  the  justios 
to  stigmatise  the  monster^-who  bad  dared  to  publish  the  traa^ 
action!  Gentlemen,  I  believe  I  told  you  befiwe,  tihat  tbe conduct 
of  the  y'Kgroj  was  a  small  part  indeed  of  the  subject  of  this  trial 
If  th^ftiidicatkNi  of ^lifre  personal  cha^^t^  ^  been»  as  it 
ought  to  have  bee<  tlte  sole  object  of  this  prosecutioa,.  I  should 
have  fdt  fiie  mo^j^pectftd  regret  at  sr eingin  pf  leon^f^his  h^ 

conii4e|«^  ^9m^4^mMA  >»  •  court  of  puhUc^ustic^iiP  a>e 
and  the  same  ||f«at(ji^  erfoiit  the  truth,  and  to  demand  thafui% 
ishmeot  of  a  publication»like  the  present;  to  prevent  the  chance 
he  might  have  had  of  such  an  accusatioa  beiqg  disbelieved,  and 
by  a  prosecution  like  this  to  give  to  the  passing  stricture  of  a 
newspaper  that  liie  and  body,  and  actMn  and  reality,  that  prof^a 
it  to  all  mankind  and  makes  the  record  of  tt  indeUblew  Eveaaa 
it  ii^  I  do  own  I  feel  the  utmost  concern  tlrnt  his  name  should 
have  been  soiled  by  being  mixed  in  a  questkn  of  which  it  is  thm 
mere  pretext  and  scape-foat    Mr.  Aitomey-genefal  was  too 
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wfae  to  ftate  to  fou  the  real  qiieittoa  or  the  object  y/Akh  he 
nUiedlto be emwered  bj yoor  verdict  Do joo remember  ttot 
he  wot  pleend  to  my  that  th»  paUieetioii  was  a  bam  and  fiwl 
miweprmeatatioo  of  the  Tirtae  and  wkdom  of  tfie  goretnment, 
and  a  trim  and  aadaeioBi  ■tatement  to  the  world  that  the  king^ 
foreiument  in  Ireland  was  bam  eao^gh  to  pay  inlbmeri  lor 
takiog  away  the  Ihrm  of  the  people.  When  I  heard  thk  ttato* 
ment  to^dayt  I  doubted  whether  yon  were  aware  of  iti  tendency 
or  not  It  it  no^  neceimiy  that  I  Aould  explaai  it  to  you  more 
athrge. 

Yon  famiet  be  ignorant  of  the  great  ronnict  between  preroga* 
the  and  prifilege  which  hath  oonmhed  the  conntry  for  the  laat 
Ifteen  yean;  when  I  my  privilage*  yoa  cannot  rappom  that  I 
OMan  the  pt ivilegei  of  thehoQWofooaunoni;I  mean  theprivi- 
Icget  of  the  people.  Yon  are  no  itrangen  to  the  varioot  modes 
by  which  the  people  labonred  to  approach  their  object  Dele- 
■ntionik  coniventionik  remonitrancef.  remlntioni.  oetitioni  to  the 
pariiameat,  petttioni  to  the  throne.  It  might  not  be  deooms  in 
tfab  place  to  itato  to  yon  with  any  •harpoem  the  Tariooi  modes 
of  roMtance  that  were  employed  on  the  other  ado;  bat  yon,  all 
of  yon  seem  eU  enongh  to  remember  the  variety  of  acts  of  par* 
linascnt  that  have  been  madot  by  which  the-pasple  were  deprived, 
senaon  after  smrfon,  of  urtiat  they  had  supposed  to  bof^ihe  known 
and  eslabUshed  Amdamentab  of  the  oonstitntion;  the  right^ 
pabHc  debate,  the  ri^  of  poblic  petitkin,  the  right  of  bail,  the 
ri|^t  of  trial,  the  right  of  arms  for  self-deienoe;  nntil  at  hst 
even  the  relics  of  popular  privilege  became  superseded  by  mili- 
tary toite;  the  press  extinguished;  and  the  state  fimnd  its  last 
entrenchment  in  the  grave  of  the  constitution.  As  little  can  you 
be  strancers  to  the  tremendous  conlederatfffBs  of  hundreds  of 
thoomnds  of  our  countrymen,  of  the  nature  and  the  objects  of 
vrhich  such  a  variety  of  opinions  have  been  propagated  and  en* 


The  writer  of  this  letter  had  prosnmed  to  censure  the  recal  of 
Lord  Fltawilham,  as  well  as  the  measures  of  the  present  viceroy. 
Into  this  subject  I  do  not  eater;  but  you  cannot  youisehresfarget 
thnt  the  conciliatory  measurm  of  the  fimner  noble  lord  had  pro- 
duced an  almost  miraculous  unaaimity  in  this  country ;  and  much 
db  I  regret,  and  sure  I  am,  that  it  is  not  without  pain  you  can 
reflect,  how  unfertunately  the  conduct  of  hb  successor  has  tor- 
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odiiatedL    Hit  inteotioiii  miglit  iMve  beeD  Hm  hmti.  I 

Inow  tben  nor  oMideiim  tbon,  but  tboir  toiriUeelftd»2 

Ml  be  blini  ta    Every  mw  mI  of  ooMcmi  htt  beeo  felkwfrf 

bj  aooie  Dew  ijiiiptoin  of  diaoiMitooi»  and  every  M 

voked  tone  new  ftmMSkjwm  of  nMntment  or  tone 

tk>D  of  leMtence.    In  tha  dephmUe  itnto  of  a&ii% 

and  dirlncted  witbtn,  end  meueed  by  a  noitlbnDidable 

from  without,  it  wee  Aougfai  ttiat  pnblic  oaiety  wif^  b 

in  anion  and  rcinclliitinn,  and  npoited  apnlicatiQno  wier 

to  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom,  for  a  cabn  inqjuiiy  inle  dm 

cemplainto  of  the  peofde;  theie  applicaliono  were  made  in 

biprcaed  by  the  mme  motive^  Mr.  Pen  broof^  the  mm 

ject  before  the  ce— mno  of  En|^nd,  nnd  venteaed  to  aocrihe  tfm 

perilout  itale  of  Ireland  to  the  severity  of  iii  gavenmenL    Even 

his  stttpendone  abittiesi  endtcd  by  the  Itvelioot  sympnthy  with 

our  su&ringii  nnd  aaMnnied  by  the  moot  artel  seal  to 

the  sbreagdb  with  the  union  of  the  empiee,  were 

erted  without  sucoesa    The  Am!  of  diKontont  was  denied;  the 

fiict  of  eeerdon  was  denied;  andthe  eonseqoenee  was,  the 

ing  aad  irreoonciieaUei  A  simiir  applicalioa  was  made  ia  the 
beginning  ef  this  aBssion  in  flie  birds  of  Qfoat  Brilain> 
trious  ceuntrymnn,  ef  whom  I  do  net  w^ndrn  Uml  wmf 
friend  shouU  hnve  observed^  how  modi  viitee  ca 
into  the  shade ;  or  how  mnch  the  tranneal  hoaoar  of  a  body  in» 
faerited  from  man^  is  obscured  by  the  lustre  ef  an  mteUect  derived 
from  God  He^  after  being  an  eye-witnem  of  (hb  counliy,  paa» 
sented  the  miserable  picture  of  what  he  had  sew;  and  to  the 
nstonishmeni  of  every  man  in  Ireknd,  theexistenoeef  those  frdi 
was  ventured  to  be  denied;  the  conduct  of  the  present  vkeiey 
was  justified  and  npphmded ;  and  the  necesnty  of  eonlinui^f  Ihnt 
conduct  was  insisted  upon,  as  the  only  means  of  pteseifiug  tfm 
constitution,  the  peace,  and  the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  The  ma» 
ment  the  kamed  counsel  had  talked  ef  tUs  puhlicatien  as  a  fiJm 
etnlement  of  the  conduct  of  the  govemmenl,  and  the 
the  people,  no  man  could  be  at  a  less  to  see  that  that  awfcl 
lion  which  had  been  dismisied  from  the  commons  of  Ireland 
from  the  lords  and  cemmsns  of  Qreat  Britain,  is  now  brnofght 
wnrd  to  be  tried  by  a  side  wind»  nod  in  n  oeUateml  vray»  1 
criminal  prosefuiion 
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yov,  Iherafare,  geniieinett  ef  tikt  jarj,  it  k  not  with  v&» 
I  Mr.  Orr  that  yosr  verdict  it  now  loyglit :  jn  «re  called 
I  yourMtlM  t»  iayt  tliftt  tkegoveninieDt  iBmie  and  mow 
lat  the  people  ape  ppoiperawi  and  iiappj,  that  BMlitafj 
[ht  to  ke  eoHtimwd,  Ihat  the  Briltfb  CMMtitatioB  eoald  net 
ktj  be  Teetored  tothiicomtry,  and  that  the  ■tatemcttta 
itraiy  inpoft  by  your  advocate  in  either  coootry  were 
andUie.  I  teH  yon  thoee  aro  the  yieitionii  and  I  aek 
I  yoa  kafe  the  rront  to  gi?e  the  espectod  anenrer,  in  the 
I  ooBinranity  who  know  the  conntry  as  well  as  you  dot 
Ilk  yiHi»  how  ooidd  yon  reconcile  with  each  a  verdict, 
If  the  tenders,  the  gibbets,  the  oonflagrationir  the  mnr- 
procfaunatione  that  we  hear  of  every  day  in  the  itreeti, 
ivery  day  in  the  coontry  t  What  are  tiie  precewDni  of 
ed  counod  Umielf,  circuit  after  circnit  t  lleraAil  God  1 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  where  shall  yon  find  the 
inhabitant  of  ttus  land  T  Yon  may  find  fain  perh^  in 
only  place  of  secnrity,  I  had  almost  said,  of  ocdinafy 
1 ;  yon  may  see  him  flying  by  the  oonflagratiens  of  Us 
ling;  or  yoa  may  find  his  bones  Mearhing  on  the  green 
as  countfy ;  or  he  may  be  feund  tsssing  npon  the  sur* 
le  ocean^  and  mingling  his  groans  with  those  tempestsi 
^  than  his  penecnftors,  that  drift  him  to  a  retam- 
ce  firom  his  fiimily  and  his  home.  And  yet,  with  these 
ng  in  tfie  ears  and  stai^  in  the  isce  of  the  prosecn* 
ire  called  npon  to  say,  on  yoor  oaths»  thai  these  iactsdo 

Yoa  are  called  npon,  in  defiance  of  shame,  of  truth, 
to  deny  the  snjBeringp  under  ^4iidi  yon  groan,  and  to 

peraecutiflD  that  tramples  you  under  loot 
i  learned  gentleman  is  fivther  pleased  to  say,  tikat  the 
baa  charged  the  government  with  the  cnconragement- 
n.  This,  gentlemen,  is  another  small  fact  that  yon 
y  at  the  hazard  of  your  souls,  and  upon  the  solemnity 
tha.  You  are  upon  your  oaths  to  my  to  the  sister  conn> 
le  govenunent'of  irehiad'asm  no  sneh  abominable  in- 
ofdeatradnnashiCMiners.  Let  me  ask  yon  honestly, 
m  fed,  when  hi  my  hearing,  when  in  the  lace  of  this 
foo  are  called  npon  to  given  verdict  that  aveiy  man 
svesy  man  of  yno,  knofr  %y  the  testimony  of  yomr  own 
utterly  end  absolutely  fidsoT    I  speak  not  now  of  the 
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pablie  proolamation  of  iafiMinefs,  with  a  prooute  ^  secrecy  mod 
of  extravagant  reward;  I  speak  not  of  tbe  &te  of  tbeie  horrid 
wretches  who  have  been  so  often  transferred  from  the  table  to  the 
dock,  and  fcom  the  dock  to  the  pUkMy;  I  speak  of  what  your  own 
eyes  have  seen  day  after  day,  daring  the  coune  of  this  commissMO* 
from  the  box  where  you  are  now  silting;  the  number  of  horrid 
ouscreants  who  avowed  upon  their  oaths  that  they  had  oooe 
from  the  very  seat  of  govemnent — from  the  cafltle*  where  they 
had  been  woiked  upon  by  the  fear  of  death  and  the  hopes  of 
dompensation,  to  give  evidence  against  their  fellows;  thai  the 
mild  and  wholesome  councils  of  this  government  are  holden  orer 
these  catacombs  of  living  death,  where  the  wretch  that  is  bmied 
a  man,  lies  till  his  heart  has  time  to  fester  and  diaolve,  and  is 
then  dug  viip  a  witness. 

Is  this  fancy,  or  is  it  fact!  Have  you  not  seen  him,  after  his 
resurrection  from  that  tomb,  after  having  been  dug  onl  of  die 
region  of  death  and  comiptioD,  make  his  appearance  upon  the 
table,  the  living  image  of  life  and  of  death,  and  tbe  suprome 
arbiter  of  both  T  Have  joi\  not  marked  when  he  entered,  how 
the  stormy  wave  of  the  multitude  retired  at  his  approach  t  Have 
you  not  marked  how  the  human  heart  bowed  to  the  suptenncy 
of  his  power,  in  tbe  undissembled  homage  of  deferential  honer! 
How  his  glancof  like  the  lightning  of  heaven,  seemed  to  rive  the 
body  of  the  accused,  and  marie  it  for  the  gravet  wlule  hss  voice 
warned  the  devoted  wretch  of  wo  and  death;  a  deadi  whkh  no 
innocence  can  escape,  no  art  elude,  no  ferce icsist,  no  antidsle 
prevent  ;-^there  was  an  antidote— «  juror's  oath :  but  even  that 
adamantine  chain,  that  bound  the  integrity  of  man  to  At 
of  eternal  justice,  is  solved  and  melted  in  the  breatt  that  ii 
from  the  informer's  mouth;  conscience  swing*  from  her  mooring, 
and  the  appalled  and  affrighted  juror  consults  his  own  safety  in 
the  soirender  of  the  victim  >—> 

Uniw  in  jBiM  cskinm  eoavani  taDcNu 


Gentlemen,  I  fed  I  must  have  tired  your  patience;  but  I  have 
been  forced  mto  tUs  length  by  tbe  prosecutor,  wbo  hat  tibmt^ 
fit  to  introduce  those  extraordinary  to|MCS|  and  to  bring  a 
tion  of  mero  politics  to  trial  under  the  form  of  a  criminnl 
cation*    I  caanol  say  I  am  mrprised  this  has  been  dQna»  or  that 
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jmx  AaM  be  lolieitied  bj  the  teme  indocementB,  and  from  the 
tune  motivetvM  if  TOOT  verdict  wet  a  vote  of  approbalioiL  Ida 
not  wonder  that  the  govemneDt  of  Irehuid  ihould  stand  appalled 
at  theitale  to  whkh  we  are  redaced.  I  wonder  not  they  should 
•tart  at  the  public  voice^  and  laboor  to  stifle  or  to  contradict  it 
I  wonder  not  that  at  this  arduous  crisis  when  the  very  existence 
of  the  empire  is  at  stake,  and  when  its  strongest  and  roost  pre> 
cioos  limb  is  not  girt  with  the  sword  fiir  battle,  but  pressed  bj 
the  tourniquet  for  amputation ;  when  they  find  the  coldness  of 
death  already  begun  in  those  extremities  where  it  never  endsy 
that  they  are  terrified  at  what  they  have  done,  and  wish  to  say 
to  the  surviving  parties  of  that  empire,  ~  they  cannot  say  that 
we  did  it**  I  wonder  not  that  they  should  consider  their  con* 
duct  as  no  immaterial  question  for  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion,  and  wish  anxiously,  as  on  an  inquest  of  blood,  for  the  kind 
acquittal  of  a  friendly  jury.  I  wonder  not  that  they  should  wish 
to  close  the  chasm  they  have  opened  by  flinging  you  into  the 
abyss.  But  trust  me,  my  countrymen,  you  might  perish  in  it^ 
but  you  could  not  ck)se  it;  trust  me,  if  it  is  yet  possible  to  cfese 
it  it  can  be  done  only  by  truth  and  honor$  trust  me,  that  such 
an  eflect  could  no  more  be  wrought  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  jury, 
than  by  the  sacrifice  of  Orr.  As  a  state  measure,  Aft  one  would 
be  as  unwise  and  unavailing  as  the  other ;  but  while  you  are  yet 
upon  the  brink,  while  you  are  yet  visible,  let  me,  before  we  part, 
remind  yon  once  more  of  your  awAd  situation.— The  biw  upon 
this  subject  gives  you  supreme  dominion.  Hope  not  tot  much 
awstaoce  from  his  kHtkhip.  On  such  occasions,  perhaps  the  duty 
of  the  court  k  to  be  cold  and  neutraL  I  cannot  but  admire  the 
dignity  he  has  supported  during  this  frio//  I  am  grateful  for  his 
patience.  But  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  not  his  province  to  fan  the 
sacred  flame  of  patriotism  in  the  jury  box;  as  he  has  borne  with 
the  little  extravagances  of  the  law,  do  you  bear  with  the  little 
fidKng  of  the  press.  Let  me  therefore  remind  you,  that  though 
the  day  may  soon  come  when  our  ashes  shall  be  scattered  before 
the  winds  of  heaven,  the  memory  of  what  you  do  cannot  die;  it 
wOl  carry  down  to  your  posterity  your  honour  or  your  shame. 
In  the  presence  and  hi  the  name  of  that  ever  living  God,  I  do 
therefore  conjure  you  to  reflect  that  you  have  your  characters, 
your  consciences,  that  you  have  also  Aft  character,  perhaps  the 

8  Z  11 
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ultimate  destiny  of  your  countiy  in  your  hands.  In  that  awfid 
namci  I  do  conjure  you  to  have  mercy  upon  your  country  and 
yourselvesy  and  io  judge  now,  as  you  will  hereafter  he  judged : 
and  I  do  now  tubmit  the  iate  of  my  dient,  and  of  that  country 
which  we  yet  have  in  common,  to  your  diqiosaL 

Mr.  FiirirBaTT  was  looirD  ouiLTr. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  CURRAN, 


IN  DEFENCE  OP 


R.  OLIVER  BOND,  FOR  HIGH  TREASON: 


0*  Tran^Ti  Jour  atttt,  179a 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  INDICTMENT. 

)livxii  BoiTD,  7<m  stand  indictedy  for  ^Dot  haviog  the  fear 
before  jour  ejet»  nor  the  dutj  of  your  allegiaiice  con- 
,  but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  initigation  of  the 
(HI  did,  with  other  bke  traitoiBy  conspre  and  meet  to- 
and  contriving  and  imagining  with  all  your  strength  this 
I  to  disturb,  and  to  overturn  by  force  of  armsi  &c.  the 
lent  of  this  Idngdomt  on  the  20th  day  of  Biay,  in  the 
ghth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  present  long,  in  the  parish 
lichael  the  archangeU  did  conspire  and  meet  together 
e  means  of  overturning  the  government ;  and  his  majesty 
irom  his  royal  state,  power  and  government  of  this  coun* 
prive  and  put ;  and  that  you,  Oliver  Bond,  with  other 
tors,  did  meet  together  and  make  resolutions  to  procure 
d  ammunition  ibr  the  purpose  of  arming  men  to  wage 
tnst  our  sovereign  lord  the  long ;  and  did  conspire  to 
by  ibrce  the  lawful  government  of  this  kingdom,  and  to 
y  force  the  government  thereof;  and  did  assemble  and 
^ther  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  this  kingdom;  to  procure  arms 
i  anist  in  said  rebellion ;  and  that  you,  Oliver  Bond, 
id  cause  Thomas  Reynolds  to  be  a  colonel  in  the  coun- 
lare,  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  said  rebellion,  and  did  ad* 
inlawful  oaths  to  said  Thomas  Reynolds,  and  to  certain 
sons,  to  be  united  Irishmen,  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
f  force  the  government  of  this  kingdom ;  and  you,  the 
r  Bmid,  did  collect  sums  of  money  to  furnish  arms  and 
2  a  18S 
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ammunition  to  the  persons  in  said  rebellion,  against  tbe  doty  of 
your  allegiance,  contrary  to  his  majesty's  peace,  his  crown  and 
dignity,  and  contrary  to  tbe  form  of  the  statute  in  that  case 
made  and  provided.  And  whereas  a  public  war,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  is,  and  hath  been  carried  on  by  persons  exercising  the 
powers  of  government  in  France ;  you,  the  said  Oliver  Bond,  not 
having  the  fear  of  God  before  your  eyes,  did  aid  and  assist  the 
French  and  men  of  France  to  invade  this  kingdom,  to  overtnra 
by  force  the  government  of  this  kingdom,  and  to  compass  and 
imagine  the  death  of  the  king,  and  so  forth.  On  this  indictment 
you,  Oliver  Bond,  have  been  this  day  arraigned,  and  have  plead- 
ed not  guilty,  and  for  trial  have  put  yourself  on  God  and  your 
country." 


Mr.  CuaaAir.— -JIfy  iortb,  ^uidgenilemm  <^  thejurft  I  sun  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner  at  the  bar — it  is  my  Aihf  to  lay  his  case  be* 
lore  you.  It  is  a  duiy  that  at  any  time  would  be  a  fmt^  ase 
to  me,  but  at  present  peculiarly  so ;  having,  in  the  oourse  of  this 
long  trial,  experienced  great  Iktigue  both  of  nund  and  of  body, 
a  fatiguel  hate  felt  in  common  with  the  learned  judges  ^Ao  fg^ 
side  on  the  bench,  and  with  my  brethren  of  tbe  bar:  Iieel»  asan 
advocate  for  my  client,  the  duty  of  the  awful  oUigatioo  that  has 
devolved  upon  me^— I  do  not  mean,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  di« 
late  on  my  own  personal  latigues,  for  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
considering  my  personal  ill  state  of  health,  or  the  anxiety  of  my 
mind,  in  discharging  my  duty  to  clients  in  such  awful  situations 
as  in  the  present  momentous  crisis;  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  expatiate  to  you  on  personal  ill  kaalth; 
in  addressing  myself  to  jurors  on  any  common  subject,  I  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  addressing  myself  to  the  interpositioa  of  the 
court,  or  to  the  good  natuied  consideration  of  the  jury,  en  be- 
half of  my  client  I  have  mentioned  indeed  my  own  enfaeUed 
worn  out  body,  and  my  worn  out  state  of  mind,  not  o«t  of  any 
paltry  respect  to  myselC  nor  to  draw  your  attentisn  to  nyaeIC 
but  to  induce  you  to  reflect  upon  this;  that  in  the  weakness  of 
the  advocate,  the  case  of  my  client,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  ia 
not  implicated;  for  his  case  is  so  strong  m  support  of  his  Mooanos* 
that  it  is  not  to  be  weakened  by  the  imbeciUtr,  or  tbe  fr  tigwe  of 
the  advocate. 
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mtlemen  of  the  jurj,  I  lament  that  this  case  bat  not  been 
;ht  forward  in  a  ample,  and  in  the  usual  way,  without  any 
neous  matter  being  introduced  into  it,  as  I  think  in  justice, 
1$  I  think  in  hunmnity,  it  ought  to  have  been.  I  lament 
my  little  artifices  should  be  employed  upon  so  great  and  so> 
A  case  as  this,  more  especially  in  desperate  times,  than  upon 
Dfdinaiy  occasions ;  and  some  allegations  of  criminality  have 
introdoced,  as  to  persons  and  things,  that  ought  not  in  my 
n  to  have  been  adverted  to  in  a  case' like  this.  What,  for 
re,  has  this  case  to  do  with  the  motion  made  by  lord  Moira 
house  of  lords  in  Ireland,  in  February  last,  or  the  acci- 
convenations  with  lord  Edward  Fit^eraldt  If  you  have 
ig  for  virtue,  I  trust  that  lord  Moira  will  he  revered  as  a 
ter  that  adds  a  dignity  to  the  peerage.  What  made  that 
:baracter  forego  his  great  fortune*  quit  his  extensive  de- 

and  the  tranquillity  of  the  philosophic  mind,  but  in  the 
nd  glorious  endeavour  tb  do  service  to  his  country  T  I  must 
he  is  an  honour  to  the  Irish  peerage.    Let  me  ask,  why 

name  of  lord  Moira,  6r  lord  Wycambe  (who  happened 
at  sir  Duke  Gifiard^s)  introduced  into  this  trial  7  what 
t  motion  which  lord  Moira  introduced  in  the  house  of 
do  with  the  trial  of  Mr.  Oliver  Bond  on  a  charge  of  high 
?  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  have  been  addressed  as 
I  person  by  whom  a  fire  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
and  thb  too  at  the  period  of  its  being  extinguished.  [Some 

persons  in  the  crowded  gallery  having  created  some 
'he  court,  prevented  the  learned  advocate  a  few  minutes 
ceeding. — The  court  said  they  would  punish  any  person 
ed  to  interrupt  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  said  they 
[r.  Curran  would  be  able  to  proceed  in  stating  the  pris- 
se.]  Mr.  Curran,  in  continuing — I  have  very  little  hope 
e  to  discharge  my  duiyi  but  I  impute  the  interruption  to 
ident ;  I  cannot  suppose  it  was  levelled  against  me,  but 
lid  it  was  excited  by  prejudice* — [The  court  remarked, 
lid  maintain  the  peace  and  decorum  of  the  court,  and 
Id  guard  the  prisoner  from  any  prejudice.  **  Mr.  Cur- 
will  state  the  facts  of  the  prisoner's  case  to  the  jury,  and 
be  interrupted.'^— Mr.  Curran,  in  continuatk».  Gen> 
*  the  jury,  I  was  cautkwing  you  against  being  prejudiced 
I J  unfortunate  client ;  I  fear  there  is  much  reason  why 
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I  shoiild  caotioQ  you  against  the  influeiiGe  ofany  prejudkeagaimt 
the  priioiier  at  the  bar.  You  are  to  decide  od  your  verdict  by 
the  evidence  given,  and  the  evidence  that  on  the  part  of  the  prit- 
oner  will  be  bud  before  you;  and  you  will  tee  the  evidence  iom 
not  fupport  the  prosecution.  You  will  banish  any  prejudicea» 
and  let  your  verdict  be  the  result  of  cool  and  deliberate  investi- 
gation, and  not  given  in  the  heat  of  the  season  when  men's  minds 
may  be  heated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  I  shall  lay 
before  you  the  case  df  my  client,  to  controvert  the  evidence  givctt 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and  shall  ofier  to  your  coosidera'- 
tion  some  observations  in  point  of  law,  under  the  judicial  control 
of  the  court  as  to  matter  of  law.  I  will  strip  my  client^s  case 
from  the  extraneous  matter  that  has  been  attempted  to  be  fast- 
eaed  on  it.  I  feel,  gentlemen,  the  more  warm,  when  I  9petk  to 
you  in  favour  of  my  client's  innocency,  and  to  bring  his  innoceocy 
home  to  your  judgments.  I  know  the  honesty  and  rectitude  of 
your  characters,  and  I  know  my  client  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
your  undentanding.  It  is  my  duty  to  state  to  you,  we  have  evi- 
deoce  to  prove  to  you,  that  the  witness  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cutor is  undeserving  of  credit,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  appriae  yo«« 
that  it  is  your  duty  to  examine  into  the  moral  character  of  the 
witness  that  has  been  produced ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  cooceru 
you  should  do  this,  as  your  verdict  is  to  decideon  the  life  or  deatk 
the  fame  or  dishonour  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  With  respect 
to  prosecutions  brought  forward  by  the  state,  I  have  ever  been 
of  q)iakm  that  the  decision  is  to  be  by  the  jury;  and  as  to  any 
matter  of  law,  the  jury  do  derive  information  from  the  court ;  hf 
jurors  have,  by  die  constitution,  a  fixed  and  permanent  power  Is 
decide  on  nmtter  of  (act,  and  the  letter  of  the  law  the 
leaves  to  be  expounded  by  the  mouth  of  the  king's  judges, 
censure  uponsome  former  ormsinnB  hath  (alien  on  (brmer  j«%es» 
(ram  a  breach  of  thb  doctrine.  Uponafiwmeroccaskmldilferedin 
my  opinioB  (rom  the  learned  judge  who  then  presidedf  as  to  what  1 
conceived  to  be  die  law ;  as  to  what  k  to  be  construed  in  the  law 
of  high  treason,  as  to  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
king;  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  opinion  inapointof  kwl  ealet^ 
tained,  I  never  shall  be  ashamed  of  it  I  am  extreoiely  sony  I 
ahould  diflbr  (ran  the  bench  in  opinkm  on  a  point  of  law,  but 
judges  have  had  difiereot  opinions  upon  the  same  subject :  whese 
an  overt-act  is  hud  of  compoflsog  and  imagining  the  deatkof  the 
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it  does  not  mean  in  construction  of  law  the  natnral  diasolu- 
f  the  king;  bat  where  there  was  not  the  fact  acted  upon, 
on&ied  merely  to  the  inienHon  a  man  had ;  the  proof  of 
Inientim  orast,  according  to  lord  Coke  and  air  M.  Foster,  be 
d  bj  (wo  wUfiestes  in  England ;  the  statute  of  Edward  HI.  pro- 
igainst  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  king  by  any  person  levy- 
ir,  whereby  bis  life  might  become  endangered.  The  proof 
li  overt-act  must  in  England  be  substantiated  by  two  wit- 
:  bow  it  comes  not  to  be  so  settled  and  required  in  Ireland, 
iccounted  for.  Before  the  statute  of  Edward  IIL  the  law 
e  to  high  treason  was  undefined,  which  tended  to  oppress 
irasB  the  people ;  for,  by  the  common  law  of  England,  it 
merly  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  it  was  necessary  to  have 
tnesses  to  prove  an  overt^act  of  high  treason*  Lord  Coke 
lat  in  England  there  must  be  two  witnesses  to  prove  an 
ct ;  it  seems  he  was  afterwards  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  but 
eign  of  William  III.  a  statute  passed,  and  by  that  statute 
irs  there  must  be  two  wUnesseg;  but  when  that  statute  came 
lacted  here,  the  clause  relative  to  there  being  hoo  wit- 
•  an  overt-act  of  high  treason,  is  not  made  the  law  in  Ire- 
ut  why  it  was  not  required  in  Ireland  is  not  explained. 
English  act  of  William  III.  in  England,  the  overt-act 
proved  by  two  witnesses  in  England,  but  does  not  say  in 
but  as  the  common  law  of  England  and  the  common  law 
id  is  the  same,  the  consciences  of  an  Irish  jury  ought  to 
satisfied  by  the  testimony  of  two  mtnetief  to  an  overt-act ; 
his  point,  however,  some  of  the  Iridi  judges  are  of  opin- 
tiDO  witnesses  are  not  in  Iretand  required  to  substantiate 
•act ;  therefore  their  opinion  must  be  acquiesced  in.  Let 
Dse  that  Confucras,  Plato,  Solon  or  TuOy,  or  any  other 
ikMopber,  was  of  opinion,  on  any  particular  point,  as  sup- 
tnstance,  that  on  the  statute  of  William  ID.  in  order  la 
1st  and  equal  trial  there  must  be  two  witnesses  to  prove 
-act ; '  Blackstone  and  Montesquieu  are  of  opinion  we 
ave  the  equal  protection  to  our  liberties;  why  then 
>t  a  jury  in  Ireland  require  the  same  evidence,  L  e,  two 
here,  as  w«n  as  in  England  t  (The  learned  counsel  refer- 
t  statute  of  Eward  DL,  act  of  king  William  IIL  on  h^h 
Mackstone^s  commentaries,  Montesquieu^  spirit  of  laws» 
Littleton,  and  nr  Michael  Foster's  pleas  of  the  crown.) 
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GenUemen  of  the  jury,  let  me  state  to  you  in  the  dearest  point 
of  view,  the  defence  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  see  what  haa 
been  the  nature  of  the  evidence  adduced*  The  prisoner  at  tbe 
bar  is  accused  of  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the  king» 
and  of  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies:  the  evidence  against  him 
is  pard  and  written  evidence.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jurj»  I  will 
venture  to  observe  to  you«  that  as  to  the  written  evidence,  if  snf- 
fered  to  go  before  you  by  the  court,  it  is  ooly  as  evidence  at  large ; 
but  as  to  the  credibility  of  it,  that  is  for  you  to  decide  upon^ — 
Mr.  Reynolds,  in  his  parol  testimony,  has  sworn,  that  he  was  made 
an  united  Irishman  by  the  prisoner  at  tbe  bar. — ^Mr.  Reynolds 
says,  he  was  sworn  to  what  he  considered  to  be  the  cbftdt  of 
that  society :  he  stated  them  to  you ;  but  whether  true  or  (ake 
is  for  you  to  determine,  by  the  credit  you  may  give  to  his  testi- 
mony. This  is  the  third  time  Mr.  Reynolds  has  appeared  in  a 
court  of  justice,  to  prosecute  the  prisoners.  He  says,  the  obfecti 
of  the  united  Irishmen  are  to  overturn  the  present  government, 
and  to  establish  a  republican  form  of  government  in  its  stead, 
and  to  comfort  and  abet  the  French,  on  their  invading  this  king- 
dom, should  such  an  event  take  place. — ^You  have  heard  his  teiti* 
roony :  let  me  ask,  do  you  thiuk  htm  incapable  of  being  a  villain  ? 
do  you  think  him  to  be  a  villain  T  you  obser\'ed  with  what  kind 
of  pride  he  gave  his  testimony— do  you  believe  his  evidence  by 
the  solemn  oath  that  you  have  taken  ?  or  do  you  believe  it  was 
a  blasted  perjury  T  can  you  give  credit  to  any  man  of  a  blasted 
character  1 — ^It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  many  Ibrmer  juixms  Id 
have  given  their  verdict  founded  upon  the  evidence  of  a  perjured 
witness,  and  on  their  death  bed  they  repented  of  their  credulity, 
in  convicting  a  man  upon  false  testimony;  the  history  of  former 
ages  is  replete  with  such  conduct,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  state 
trials,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Kimbolton  and  Titus  Oate»— the  then 
jurors  convicted  that  nobleman,  but  some  time  after  his  death, 
the  jurors  discovered  they  had  given  implicit  credit  to  a  witacm 
unworthy  of  it;  and  the  lawyers  of  those  times  might  have  said, 
**  I  thank  God  they  have  done  the  deed.**— Does  not  the  bblory 
of  human  infirmity  give  many  instances  of  this  kind  T  Gentlemen, 
let  me  bring  you  more  immediately  to  the  case  before  yon;  had 
we  no  evidence  against  Reynolds  but  his  own  solitary  evidence; 
from  the  whole  of  his  evidence,  you  cannot  establish  the  gnih  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar;  lake  the  whole  of  his  evidence  into  jonr 
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it  wBj  appear  he  is  vnworUij  of  credit  He  told 
5  got  inibmifttioo  from  M'Gami  on  the  Siiiiday  mornings 
le  meeting  was  to  be  on  Monday  moroing  at  ten  o'clock^ — 
Ids  goes  immediately  to  Mr.  Cope  and  gives  him  that  in- 
ioo^--^  Sonday  afternoon  he  goes  to  lord  Edward  FitSE- 

and  sbow9  him  the  orders  issued  by  Captain  Saurin  to 
7en'  corps:  thai  said  lord  Edward,  I  fear  government 
(o  arrest  ne»  I  will  go  to  France,  and  hasten  them  to  in* 
is  coaotry. — Government  has  no  information  of  the  meet* 
be  provincial  delegates  at  Bond's;  no,  no,  says  Reynolds, 
mposnUe.^ — Reynolds  wrote  to  Bond  he  could  not  attend 
(ting,  as  his  wife  was  ill ;  Reynolds  did  not  go  to  the  meet* 
lod  was  arrested  on  the  Monday  morning ;  on  Monday  eve- 
eight  at  night,  Reynolds  goes  to  lord  Edward  in  Anngier 
let  him,  and  goes  again  to  him  the  next  night,  and  lord 
convened  with  Reynolds  about  his  ^ord  Edward,}  going 
e. — ^Reynolds  then  went  to  Kildare:  he  gave  the  most 
asurance  to  the  delegates  at  a  meeting  there,  that  he 
ve  information  of  the  meeting  at  Bond's:— now  see  how 
ths  Reynolds  has  taken :  he  admits  he  took  two  of  the 
the  obligatkms  to  die  society  of  united  Iridimen.  He 
lord  Edward  advised  him  to  accept  of  being  a  colonel 
€  united  Irishmen's  army,  and  yet  he  says,  he  afterwards 
Bond's,  and  Bond  advised  Reynolds  to  be  a  coloneL    It 

in  evidence  that  Reynolds  was  treasurer ;  he  took  two 
lit,  one  as  colonel,  and  one  as  treasurer,  and  he  took  the 
legiance  also ;  and  he  took  oath  to  the  truth  of  his  tes* 
t  the  two  former  trials  and  at  this ;  on  which  do  you 
credit  ? — (Sentlemen,  in  order  to  narrow  the  question 
ir  coosideratfon,  as  to  what  Reynolds  said,  relative  to 
trd's  conversation,  is  totally  out  of  thu  case ;  it  can  have 

at  all  <m  the  trial  of  Mr.  Bond  for  high  treason,  in  the 
your  verdict — ^How,  or  in  what  manner,  is  the  prison- 
liar  to  be  afiected  by  it?  I  submit  to  your  fordship  that 
a  tioM  of  kMid  Edward  to  Reynolds,  when  Bond  was  not 

not  attachable  to  the  prisoner*— Mr.  Reynolds  hat 
a  long  account  of  a  oonversatmn  he  had  with  Mr.  Cope, 
the  proceedings  of  the  society  of  united  Irishmen ;  and 
aid,  if  such  a  man  oouM  be  found*  as  described  by  Mr. 
be  would  come  forward  and  give  informatkxi,  he  wouM 
3A 
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deserve  the  epithet  of  saviour  of  his  country : — thus  b j  Reynolds^ 
evidence,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Cope  was  the  little  pony  of  re- 
pentance  (o  drive  away  the  gigantic  crimesof  the  cotctnu  RapnUi  : 
— ^but  remember  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  though  I  give  infiNinatioQ  I 
won't  sacrifice  my  morality ;  I  won't  come  forward  to  prosecole 
any  united  Irishman.  No,  no ;  like  a  bashful  girl,  hilling  about 
the  price  of  her  vii^inity ,  I  am  determined,  says  Reyndds,  to  pre- 
serve my  character — I  will  give  the  communiations,  but  do  Dq| 
think  I  will  descend  to  be  an  informer — ^I  will  acquaint  you  of 
every  thing  against  the  united  Irishmen,  but  I  must  preserve  mj 
credit — I  tell  you  the  design  of  the  united  Irishmen  is  to  overturn 
the  constitutbn — I  will  lead  you  to  the  threshold  of  discovery, 
but  I  won't  name  any  price  <^  reward«-pray  don't  mentiDQ  it  at 
alL  Says  Mr.  Cope,  a  man  would  deserve  a  thousand,  or  fifteen 
hundred  a  year  and  a  seat  in  parliament,  or  any  thing,  if  he 
could  give  the  information  you  mentkxn. — ^No  such  thing  is  re- 
quired, no  such  thing*  says  Reynolds — you  mistake  me ;  1  wiB 
have  nothing  in  the  world  but  merely  a  compensation  lor  lots 
do  you  think  I  would  take  a  bribe  ?  I  ask  only  of  you  to  give 
me  leave  to  draw  a  little  bit  of  a  note  on  you  for  five  hundred 
guineas,  only  by  way  of  indemnity,  that  is  all,  merely  ibr  indeie* 
nity  of  losses  I  have  sustained,  or  am  liable  to  sustain.  Genlle> 
men  of  the  jury,  don't  you  see  the  vast  dbtinction  betvreen  a  bribe 
and  gratification  T  What  says  father  FoigardT  Consider  my 
conscience :  do  you  think  I  would  take  a  bribe  T  it  would  grieve 
my  conscience  if  I  was  to  take  a  bribe — to  be  a  monber  of  pei^ 
liament  and  declare  for  the  ayes  or  the  noes — I  vrill  accept  of  e» 
bribe — ^I  will  only  take  a  little  indemnity  for  claret  that  may  be 
spilt;  for  a  little  furniture  that  may  be  destroyed;  fer  a  little 
wear  and  tear,  for  boots  and  for  shoes,  for  plate  destroyed;  kr 
defraying  the  expenses  of  some  pleasurable  jaunts,  when  out  of 
thiscountiy;  for  if  I  become  a  public  informer  against  the  united 
irishmen,  and  should  continue  here  for  some  time,  I  may  chaiioe 
at  some  time  to  be  killed  by  some  of  them — for  I  have  sweni  l» 
be  true  to  them,  and  I  also  took  the  oathof  allegiance  lobe  tnie 
to  my  sovereign — ^I  have  taken  all  sorts  of  oaths;  if  I  freqeeat 
the  company  of  those  who  are  loyal  to  the  king,  they  will  de- 
spise the  man  who  broke  his  oath  of  allegiance;  and  betvreen  the 
loyalisti  and  the  united  Irishmen,  I  may  chance  tobe  killed^— As 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  Uving  in  the  work!,  mj%  Mr.  Reynohk  t» 
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Dpei  joa  win  give  me  leave  to  draw  a  bit  of  paper  on  you, 
)r  three  hondred  guineas  at  present ;  it  will  cerate  like 
lage  to  a  tore  leg:  though  it  won't  cure  the  sore,  or  the 
ness  of  the  bone,  it  may  hide  it  from  the  public  view. — ^I 
m  Mr.  Reynolds,  newly  be  baptized  for  a  draft  of  three 
Hi  guineas ;  and  become  a  public  informer  for  a  further 
paper,  only  for  another  two  hundred  guineas ;  yet  I  trust 
11  excuse  me,  I  wiU  not  positively  take  any  more. — He 
I  imagine,  be  compared  to  a  bashful  girl,  and  say.  What, 
le  brutal  arms  of  man  attack  a  country  maid,  and  she  not 
e  for  full  wagefr— when  her  gown  shortens,  and  her  apron 
juoder,  and  she  sinks  to  the  view  of  pubfic  prostitution  ? 
be  practised  upon  her  virtue,  when  she  thought  he  was 
the  aflfections  c^  that  innocent  dupe  in  private. — ^Do  you 
mt  Reynolds  would  touch  a  bribe,  and  become  an  in- 
— no,no;hesaidhewou]dbeno]nf<»iner.  Butdidhenot 
to  do  a  little  business  in  private— and  did  he  not  get 
or  it  T  Perhaps  he  said,  I  thought  to  be  no  villain — I 
>t  have  the  world  think  me  to  be  a  villain ;  yet  as  I  can 
n  myself,  why  should  I  mind  what  the  world  says  of  me, 
t  should  call  me  a  villain  7  but  is  it  not  a  real  fiict  ? — 
>ugh  I  should  become  the  talk  of  all  the  porter-housesi 
should  become  the  talk  of  all  the  tea-tables,  yet  perjuiy 
^ught  borne  to  me. — ^No,  no  human  being  has  knowle^e 
is  rankling  within  T  Has  it  not  been  said,  I  was  an 
%n  to  come  upon  the  public  board  as  a  public  informer  T 
i:all  one  an  honest  man,  and  a  worthy,  a  respectable  in- 
id  thus  my  character  is  at  bay.— The  world  indeed  heard 
tgreas  of  these  crimes,  and  that  I  was  unfortunately  an 
shman.— He  told  you  there  was  a  provincial  meeting  of 
but  be  has  not  ventured  to  tell  yon  where  the  pro^ 
tmiiiee  met ; — he  has  simply  said,  there  was  a  provincial 
I. — ^It  was  a  question  of  great  concern ;  I  have  doubts 
<It  is  not  stated  to  me  what  these  important  consulta* 
about^ — From  MtSann  he  heard  that  a  hmvnial  meet- 
be  at  Bond's  on  the  13th  of  Ifarch,  and  that  ttiere 
lal  bmtineti  to  tfwuadf  and  desired  Reyncdds  to  attend 
M  that  Reynolds  heard  from  MUann,  and  BTOann  is 
^re,  and  this  part  of  the  case  is  in  doubt  and  obscurity, 
rt  I  am  net  satisfied  that  any  thing  criminal  did  pass 
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at  the  meetiDg  at  Bond's  on  the  ISthof  March— no  man  can  aay 
80— on  the  evidence  produced,  they  do  not  say  that^— Chej  onl^ 
st^fpose  there  was.  Was  the  jary  to  judge  of  their  own  preKSt 
view,  I  do  not  think  they  would  come  justly,  with  their  verdict 
of  condemnation.  The  question  is  not,  whether  there  was  any 
meeting  at  Bond's ;  but,  what  was  the  object  of  the  meeting  1— 
Bond  was  in  the  ware-house  in  the  custody  of  the  guard :  after- 
wards he  came  up  to  the  room  with  Mr.  Swan^-^At  Bond's  there 
was  a  meetiog  of  the  united  Irishmen;  and  though  Bond  was  not 
taken  in  that  room,  yet  Bond's  chai|^  is  mixed  with  the  guilt  of 
that  meeting. — ^The  overt-act  in  the  indictment  is,  of  coMpiiing 
to  levy  war,  dtc  It  is  material  to  observe,  in  thu  part  of  the  caae, 
it  was  a  bare  consfiraof  to  feoy  toarf  it  is  not,  as  I  conceive,  hi^ 
treason;  the  tore  inUtUum  does  not  amount  to  nompawBng  or 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king — ^it  is  not  adkarmg  to  the  ku^B 
memiesf  under  certain  circumstances,  thisisaot  high  treason, 
of  eompasdng  the  death  of  the  king. — ^This  is  the  gtmi 
kbigCy  4u  I  apprekendf  in  tlu$  cam*  Gentlemen,  what  was  the 
evidence  given  T  that  there  was  a  meeting»  for  a  daagatom  pur* 
pose. — Mr.  Gann  said,  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  delegates 
at  Bond'b  on  the  12th  of  March ;  he  did  not  tell  Reynalds  Ik 
fwrpori  of  that  moeting — therefore,  gentlemen,  my  ofa^tiMi  m^ 
was  that  a  ppofvindal  medmg  ?  it  rests  on  that  evidence  of  the 
informer,  and  no  other  witness  It  was  Mtlann  told  RcynoU^ 
you  must  be  at  the  convention  on  the  13th  of  March,  lo  compaai 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  to  overturn  the  government  j  bnt 
Bond  did  not  teU  him  any  such  thing:  Bond  snfy  9md.  MtSus 
vof  Mt  to  give  infarmatiom  of  what  was  going  forward  ai  Ikfll 
meeUhgf  but  Bond  knew  nothing  about  it— though  admitting  a 
meeting  was  held  in  Bond's  house  ibr  a  guilty  purpose,  yet  Boad 
might  be  perfectly  timoceiily  he  was  not  in  the  room  till  Mr.  Swmn 
came:  there  was  to  be  a  vmtch-word,  w  M'Gaoo  kmef 
thence  it  would  seem  it  was  a  meetmg  at  BTOuui's 
Mr.  Bond  probaUy  did  not  know  Ab  motive,  when  he  save  the 
of  the  room;  for  there  was  not  one  word  of  conversation 
Bond  and  Key  noMs^Rey  noids  says,  M'GaMi  told  him  the 
ward.  M'Osnn  did  nol  ^  lAe  MlcA.«Mrrf  fnm  Bond,  the 
at  the  bai^— the  watch-word  was,  uMt>ann  kertt  it  was  far  tfat 
admisHon  of  no  person,  that  M'Cbnn  dU  mot  kmmi  it  had  ao  re-> 
httk»  to  Mr.  Bond*    Has  this  no  weight  with  yon,  gentlemao  of 
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17T  do  jw  feel aiudoiiB  to  invettigate  tke  tnitfi  t  If  70a 
e  Rejnoidi,  the  meeting  was  fer  the  wont  purpose,  bat 
with  the  knowledge  of  Bond  1  for  Bond  aaid  to  Reynold^ 
^veymm vtfcnmatwt^  go  to  Mtlum  he  eon  utform  51011— 
the  evidence  therefore  of  Reynokb  leeli  this  man's  life,  for 
ritteo  evidence  found  in  the  room  cannot,  in  mj  appreben* 
fleet  Bond;  bewasnolmfAenNMii/  if  you,  as  no  doubt  you 
e  of  opniion,.Bond  was  notmih$  room  where  the  papers  were 
—There  is  not  any  evidence  of  the  conversation  before 
ame,  and  he  found  on  the  table  a  paper  written  on,  and  the 
dry,  ^  I^A»  B.  woe  Adjfdede^ — ^it  was  not  found  upon  the 
at  the  ior.'^-tbe  papers  found  might  alBbct  the  jMrsons  in 
I — ^bttt  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  papers.  Bond  was 
vare>houm  in  custody  of  seigeant  Dugan,  and  was  not 
up  stain  until  after  the  arrest  The  papen  found  upon 
ight  be  read  in  evidence  against  him,  but  I  conceive  not 
ind  in  the  room.  What  was  the  intention  of  mentioning 
?r  Aom  Reynolds,  found  on  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  t  It 
ed,  but  not  read  in  evidence,  merely  to  apologize  for 
b'b  not  attending  the  meeting  on  the  IStii  of  March : 
I  says  he  got  it  again,  and  burnt  it — ^Reynolds  did 
end  to  state  to  you,  he  knew  from  Bond,  wbst  the  oIk 
he  meeting  was^--and  it  is  material  to  observe,  that 
ame  was  not  found  entered  in  the  liet  of  the  pereone 
le  retwmet  and  attended  the  meeting : — Bond  has  been 
In  this  city  twenty  yean ;  in  your  walks  of  life,  genti^ 
le  jufy,  you  never  heard  any  thing  to  his  prejudice,  be* 
charger— I  know  my  duty  to  my  client,  and  must  tell 
u  have  had  prejudices,  I  know  you  will  discard  them ; 
paying  you  any  compliment ;  I  have  spoken  under  the 
fan  Irishman,  during  the  course  of  these  triab ;  Ihave 
red  to  speak  to  your  undentandings;  I  have  not  ven* 
intreat  you,  on  behalf  of  my  client,  because  I  am  sure  • 
give  your  justice  and  your  merits  free  operation,  in 
Is  and  consciences,  at  this  trial  I  am  sure  you  wiH  try 

fairly,  and  admit  every  circumstance  into  your  r^ 
in  a  case  between  the  crown  and  the  prisoner,  I  have 
red  to  address  you  on  the  public  feelings,  at  this  importr 

you  will  preserve  the  subject  for  the  sake  of  the  law, 
rve  the  law  for  the  sake  of  tiie  crown.    You  are  to 
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decide  bj  yonr  nber  and  deliberate  uadenteadiDg^  and  held  Ike 
balances  equal  between  the  crown  and  the  subject,  far  yea  an 
called  upon  to  prsneunoe  your  sentence  of  condennaiion  er  ac- 
quittal of  the  prtioner  at  the  bar.r— If  yea  should  be  niHakien  b 
your  Yerdiot»  it  cannat  shake  the  safety  ef  the  state;  yoa  aie 
4aalled  upon,  with  the  less  anxiety,  because  wkkherer  way  year 
verdict  nay  be,  you  are  not  to  be  toU,  remember  the  safel^  ef 
your  king,  or  your  own  safety:  yon  are  te  have  in  recelkctisn 
yunr  solemn  eath,  to  decide  according  te  the  evidence,  and  give 
such  a  verdict,  as  may  always  be  satisfisctory  toyear  ransrirnres, 
to  the  bst  moment  of  your  existence.  The  court  will  tell  yoa, 
it  is  your  province  to  decide  en  matterof  Aict;  and  as  to 
en  matter  of  bw,  the  ooart  will  explain  that  to  yonu  Y 
diet  can  never  die.  As  to  my  opinkms  of  the  law,  whatever  diqr 
asay  be,  I  shall  never  have  an  opportunity  of  uttering  to  you 
again :  your  verdict  wfll  stamp  inAiniy  oo  the  prisoner,  er 
port  the  throne  of  the  law ;  I  need  not  ressind  you  that  the 
sent  moment  is  awfuL — My  friends,  if  youtufler  your 
to  be  influenced,  to  be  degraded,  into  opinisns  of  the 
quences  of  your  verdict ;  you  are  bound  to  decide  by  thecvi* 
dences,  the  gk>rious  privilege  of  trial  by  jury  III  if  martial  law 
must  cut  the  thrtMt  of  brotherly  affectien,  the  necessity  ef  it  wS 
cease,  lor  verdicts  of  honest  jurors  will  restore  your  eouatiy  to 
peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  the  liberties  of  year  eoantfy  wS 
by  that  means  be  secured ;  the  supreme  government  of  a  natioa 
be  protected  and  supported,  whatever  tiie  form  of  that  govemment 
maybe:  let  me  however  ask,  is  there  no  species  of  law  to  be  r»> 
sorted  to  bat  terror  T  let  me  observe  to  you,  that  die  moral  law 
k  destroyed,  when  it  k  stained  with  tbeeffiismn  of  blood;  and  It 
k  much  to  be  regretted,  when  the  terrors  of  the  crindnsJ  law 
are  obliged  to  be  resorted  to,  to  enferce  obedience  to  the  comaoosi 
law  of  the  land,  by  the  people;  for  Ae  sword  may  cter  the  land 
with  nallions  of  deluded  men^ — ^b  it  become  necessary  to  kuri 
destruction  round  the  land,  tiH  it  shivers  into  a  theusaad  particles, 
to  the  destructkm  of  all  moral  kw,  and  all  metal  obligatianst^ 
By  the  common  kw  of  the  land,  no  subject  k  to  be  deprived  ef 
life,  but  by  a  trial  by  hk  feUow-snbjects;  but  in  tiaKs  when  a 
rebelUon  prevaik  in  any  country,  many  safler  without  the  sem* 
Uance  of  a  trial  by  their  equak  From  the  earliest  period  ef 
Ustory  down  to  the  present  time,  there  have  been 
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)f  the  etrdii  ioBtances  where  jiiron  huve  dam  Hltle  more 
ecord  the opinioiit  given  to  Ibem  bj  tbe  dien  jvdget;  but 
« last  Mene  of  departing  liberty.  I  have  read  that»  inihe 
of  the  rebelliony  in  tbe  la«t  century  in  Eaglandi  that  jurara 
lb  by  the  comnMm  law  of  the  land,  have  been  swayed  in 
letenniiAtion  by  the  uneupported  evidence  of  an  infermer, 
ler-tiiiies  have  proved  their  verdict  was  ill  founded,  and 
jocency  of  tbe  convicted  pemns  had  afterwards  appeared ; 
D  charge!  of  high  treason  are  of  the  utmost  mement  to  the 
r,  not  merely  with  respect  to  any  uidividuaU  but  of  tbe 
ince  it  is  to  the  public  that  they  should  know  the  blenings 
by  jury,  and  that  the  jurors  will  solely  determine  on  their 
by  the  evidences,  and  maturdy  weigh  the  credii  qf  ike 
r  agaimt  any  prisoner* — Some  of  these  trials  of  bte  date 
you  have  been  present  at ;  and  you  know  that  the  object 
ourt  and  the  jurors  is  to  investigate  the  truth  irom  the 
^  produced,  and  the  jurors  are  sworn  to  decide,  and  to 
a  true  verdict  according  to  the  evidences.  One  witness 
I  examined  on  this  trial,  which  I  think  does  not  deserve 
but  it  is  you  who  are  the  sole  judges  whom  you  will  give 
;  bat  though  you  know  this  witness  has  given  evidence 
>rmer  trials,  and  though  the  then  jury  did  give  credit  to 
nony,  yet  you  are  not  to  determine  on  your  verdict  on 
or  precedent  of  any  former  jurors;  but  you  are  to  be 
ided  by  your  own  consciences :  and  you  will  observe  we 
here  two  more  witneases  to  impeach  the  character  of 
lolds,  that  were  not  produced  on  the  former  trials ;  and 
no  doubt,  throw  out  of  your  minds  whatever  did  not 
day  before  you  in  evidence,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu* 
I  which  will  come  before  you  on  part  of  the  prisoner's 
Yott  will  find  your  verdict  flowing  firom  conscious  in* 
ad  from  the  feelings  of  honourable  minds ;  notwitb* 
he  cfvideace  of  the  witness,  Mr.  Heynoids,  who  has  been 
upon  the  table,  and  whose  testimony  I  need  not  re- 
(U  :  perhaps  you  may  be  inclined  to  think,  he  is  a  per<»- 
leas ;  perhaps  you  will  not  believe  the  story  he  has  told 
e  prisoDer  at  the  bar,  and  of  his  own  turpitude :  yon 
lU  to  csoDsider  it  was  through  a  perjured  witnesi^  that 
nd  a  Sidney  were  convicted  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
t  are  not  circumspect  to  determiae  onfy  by  tiie  evi* 
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dences  adduced  before  tfaeni,  and  not  from  any  eztraoeous  nat* 
ter,  nor  from  the  slightest  breath  of  prejudice,  then  what  will 
become  of  our  boasted  trial  bf  jurj ;  then  what  will  become 
of  our  boasted  constitution  of  Ireland  1  When  former  jurors  de* 
cided  contrary  to  evidence,  it  created  great  effusion  of  blood  in 
ibrmer  times.  Let  me  ask,  will  you,  gentlemen,  gire  a  verdict 
through  infirmity  of  body,  or  through  misrepresentations,  or 
through  ignorance  T  you  by  your  verdict  will  give  an  answer  to 
this. — Genttemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  weigh  in  your  minds,  that 
many  inhuman  executions  did  take  place  in  former  times ;  though 
the  then  accused  underwent  the  solemnity  of  a  trial,  the  verdicts 
of  those  jurors  are  not  in  a  state  of  annihilation,  for  they  remain 
on  the  page  of  history,  as  a  beacon  to  fiiture  jurors;  the  judges 
before  whom  the  then  accused  were  tried,  have  long  since  paid 
the  debt  of  nature;  they  cannot'now  be  called  to  account,  vAxj 
they  shrunk  from  their  duty. — ^I  call  upon  you,  gentiemen  of  the 
jury,  to  be  firm  in  the  exercise  of  the  solemn  duty  you  are  en- 
gaged in ;  should  you  be  of  opinkm  to  bring  m  a  verdict  of  oob- 
demnation  against  my  unfortunate  client,  for  myself  I  oof^t  to 
care  nothing,  what  impressions  may  actuate  your  minds  to  find 
such  a  verdict ;  it  little  regardeth  me,  but  it  much  legardcth 
you,  to  considw  what  kind  of  men  you  condemn  to  die ;  and,  be- 
fore you  write  their  bk)ody  sentence,  consider  maturely  whether 
the  dMU|;e  against  the  prisoner  is  fully  proved.  If  you  shodd,  osi 
the  evidences  you  have  heard,  condemn  the  prisoner  to  death* 
and  afterwards  repent  it,  I  shall  not  live  among  you  to  trace  any 
proof  of  your  future  repentance — I  said  I  rose  to  tell  you  what 
evidences  we  had  to  produce  on  behalf  of  my  client,  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar;  we  shall  lay  evidence  before  you,  from  wUch  yo« 
can  infer,  that  the  witness  produced  this  day  was  a  perjured 
man;  we  have  only  to  show  to  you,  as  honest  men,  that  the 
witness  is  not  deserving  of  credit  on  his  oath ;  we  have  nothing 
more  to  ofler  on  behalf  of  my  client,  the  prisoner  at  thehar^ — ^It 
is  your  province  to  deliberate  in  your  consciences  on  what  e^i* 
dmce  you  have  heard,  and  whether  you  will  believe  the  witsem 
you  have  heard,  on  his  oath  or  not — Let  me  ask,  will  you,  uposi 
tile  evidence  you  have  heard,  take  away  the  life  of  a  man  of  tlda 
kind,  as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  from  hk  wife  and  from  his  Kttle 
children  forever?  I  told  you,  I  was  to  state  to  you  the  evidesioes 
which  we  had  to  bring  forward  on  behalf  of  my  onfartnnnte 
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;  I  will  tell  you  it  is  to  discredit  the  testimoDy  of  Mr.  Rey- 
;  when  you  have  heard  our  evidences  to  this  poiutt  I  cannot 
86  you  will  give  your  verdict  to  dooin  to  death  the  unhappy 
nfortunate  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  entail  infamy  on  hb 
ity.    We  will  also  produce  respectable  witnesses  to  the 
to  unimpeached  character  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  that 
IS  a  man  of  fair  honest  character;  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
[lave  yourselves  known  him  a'  numb^  of  years  in  this  city : 
*  ask  you,  do  you  not  know  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
kvays  borne  the  character  of  a  man  of  integrity,  and  of 
fame ;  and,  gentlemen  of  ttie  jury,  I  call  upon  you  to 
r  my  question  by  your  verdict — I  feel  myself  imprest  with 
!a  in  my  breast,  that  you  will  give  your  verdict  of  ac* 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  and  that  by  your  verdict  you 
dare  on  your  oaths,  that  you  do  not  believe  one  syllabk 
r.  Reynolds  has  tdd  you.    Let  me  entreat  you  to  put  in 
)e,  the  base,  the  attainted,  the  unfounded,  the  perjured 
;  and  in  the  opposite  scale,  let  me  advise  you  to  put  the 
ay  of  the  respectable  witnesses  produced  against  Mr. 
ds,  and  the  witnesses  on  the  prisoner's  hitherto  unim- 
i  character ;  and  you  "will  hold  the  balances  with  justice, 
sd  vrith  mercy,  as  your  consciences  in  future  will  approve, 
depart  from  the  scene  of  beholding  human  misery,  should 
of  my  client  by  your  verdict  be  ibrfeited ;  should  he  live 
verdict  of  acquittal,  be  would  rank  as  the  kindest  &• 
d  protector  of  his  little  children,  as  the  best  of  husbands, 
riends,  and  ever  maintain  that  irreproachable  character 
litherto  sustained  in  private  life. — Should  our  witnesses 
ilpate  the  prisoner  from  the  crimes  charged  on  him,  to 
nt  as  charged  in  the  indictment,  I  pray  to  God  to  give 
judgment  and  understanding  to  acquit  him.    Do  not 
I  have  made  use  of  any  aiguments  to  mislead  your  cosh 
or  to  distress  your  feelings :  no— but  if  you  conceive  a 
your  minds,  that  the  prisoner  is  innocent  of  the  crime 
reason,  I  pray  to  God  to  give  you  firmness  of  mind  to 
Im.     I  now  IcAve  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  the  free 
of  your  own  judgmenti  in  the  verdict  you  may  give*    I 
,  by  way  of  sopplicatkm,  addressed  you  in  aignroent;  I 
ish  to  distress  your  feeling*  firom  supplications;  it  woold 
unbeBtting  to  your  candour  and  understanding  {— yo«i 
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are  bound  by  your  oaths  to  find  a  true  verdict  aocovvfiiig  to  the 
evidence ;  and  you  do  not  deserve  the  station  of  jurors^  the  con- 
stitutioD  has  placed  yoa  in,  if  you  do  not  discharge  the  trust  the 
coDstittttioii  has  vested  in  you*  to  give  your  verdict  freely  and 
indi&rently,  according  to  your  consciences. 

MlU  BoiTD  WAS  fOVIfD  QC7ILTT* 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  CURRAN, 


INDEVBHOBOP 


PAMELA  FITZOEItALD,  AND  WSBL  INFANT  CHILDREN, 


▲T  nn  BAB  Of  THB  BOOBB  Of  OOMMOm  HI  t»»t.Aim 


»  Edward  FiTzenuLD  haying  died  in  primiy  before  trial, 
iround  he  recdyed  in  resisting  the  penon  who  apprehended 
>ill  was  brought  into  pariiament  to  attaint  him  after  his 
Mr.  Curran  was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com* 
:ainst  the  bill,  as  counsel  for  the  widow  and  infant  chil- 
that  nobleman,  (the  ddest  of  whom  was  only  Ibor  years 
I  whidi  occasion  Mr.  Curran  delivered  the  Ibilowing 

^EBAirw— Mr.  Onrran  said,  he  rose  in  support  of  a  peth* 
sented  on  behalf  of  lord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  brother  of 
ased  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  of  Pamela  his  widow,  £d- 
I  only  ton  and  heir,  an  infiint  of  the  age  of  lour  years, 
\u8  eldest  daughter,  of  the  age  of  two  years,  and  Lacy  his 

child,  of  the  age  of  three  months,  against  the  bill  of  at* 
hen  before  tiie  committee.  The  bill  of  attainder,  he  said, 
led  the  division  of  the  subject  intotwoparts.  It  asserted 
j(  the  late  lord  Edward's  treason ;  and,  secondly,  it  par- 

attaint  him,  and  to  vest  his  property  in  the  crown*  He 
low  the*  same  order.  As  to  the  fint  bill,  be  coold  net 
rk  upon  the  strange  looseness  of  the  allegation :  the  UD 
&t  be  had,  daring  his  life,  and  since  the  first  of  Novem- 
cronunitted  several  acts  of  high  treason,  withoot  stating 
when,  or  where,  or  with  whom :  it  then  aflected  to  state 
*ent  species  of  treason  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
conspiring  to  levy  war,  and  endeavouring  to  persuade 

2  c  201 
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the  enemies  of  the  king  to  invade  the  countrj ;  the  latter  aDe- 
gaticm  was  not  attempted  to  be  proyed !  the  cooBpiring,  withovt 
actuaUj  levying  war,  was  clearly  no  high  treason,  and  had  beeo 
repeatedly  so  determined.  Upon  this  previous  and  important 
question,  namely  the  guilt  of  lord  Edward,  (and  without  the  foil 
proof  of  which  no  punishment  can  be  just,)  he  had  been  asked  by 
the  committee,  if  he  had  any  defence  to  go  btol  he  was  cod- 
founded  by  a  question  which  he  could  not  answer ;  but  upon  a 
very  little  reflection,  he  saw  in  that  very  confurion  the  most 
elusive  proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  bilL  For  what,  be  said, 
be  more  flagrantly  unjust,  than  to  inquire  into  a  fact,  of  the  tmlh 
or  falsehood  of  which,  no  human  being  can  have  knowledge,  save 
the  informer  who  comes  forward  to  assert  it  Sir,  said  he,  I  now 
answer  the  question.  I  have  no  defensive  evidence !  I  have  no 
case !  it  is  impossible  I  should, — ^I  have  often  of  late  gone  to  tlie 
dungeon  of  the  captive ;  but  never  have  I  gone  to  the  grave  of 
the  dead  (o  receive  instructions  for  his  defence  nor  in  linth 
have  I  ever  before  been  at  the  trial  of  a  dead  mant  I  oAr 
therefore  no  evidence  upon  this  inquiry;  against  the  parHam  «► 
ampfe  of  which,!  da  protest  on  behalf  of  the /wUie,  smd  agakst 
thecriMbjf  and  ^i^iiifios  of  which  I  do  protest  in  the  name  of  the 
ieadfalhart  whose  memory  is  sought  to  be  diAomomni^  and  of  hb 
infani  orphanif  whose  bread  is  sought  to  be  taken  away.  Some 
observations,  and  but  a  few,  upon  the  assertions  of  Reynolds,  I 
will  make.  [Bfr.  Curran  then  observed  upon  the  credit  of  Rcy- 
nolds  by  Us  own  oonfesBkn.]  I  do  verily  believe  Urn  in  that  in* 
stance,  even  though  I  have  heard  him  asMrt  it  upon  his  oath*  by 
Us  own  confesaon,  an  informer,  and  a  bribed  infonner; — a  man 
whom  even  respectable  witnesses  had  sworn  in  a  conrt  of  jwtice 
upon  their  oaths  not  to  be  crediUe  on  his  oath  9— a  man  ^oa 
whose  single  testimony  no  jury  ever  did,  nor  ever  ought,  to  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  of  guilty  ^— a  kind  of  man  to  whom  the  kw  m- 
sorts  with  Morrmoe  and  from  necessity,  in  order  to  set  tfie  ctv 
minal  against  the  crime,  but  who  is  made  use  of  1»y  die  law  upon 
the  same  reasons  that  the  mod  nanoitt  foikom  are  resorted  to  in 
medicine.  If  such  the  man,  k)ok  for  a  moment  at  Us  story;  he 
oonfeies  UnMolf  to  mere  convermtMNi  only,  with  a  dead  man.  He 
ventures  not  to  introduce  any  third  pemm,  living  or  even  dead  I  he 
ventures  to  state  no  act  whatever  done;  he  wishes  indeed  to  a^ 
perse  die  conduct  of  lady  Edward  Fitq^erald,  but  he  well 
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even  were  ibe  in  die  oouatfy,  ibe  could  not  be  adduced  as 
]ieH  to  Htfiwe  biin. 

e  therefore  if  there  be  any  one  aaertion  to  which  credit 
16  giveD»  except  this*  that  he  has  sworn,  and  foresworn ;  that 
a  traitor ;  tliat  he  has  received  five  hundred  guineas  to  he 
ibrmer,  and  that  his  general  reputation  is  to  be  umMrt^ 
diL 

to  the  papers^  it  was  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  one  of  them, 
^eo  all  of  them,  were  even  asserted  to  contain  any  positire 
against  lord  Edward ;  that  the  utmost  that  could  be  dedu- 
>m  them  was  nothing  more  than  doubt  or  conjecture,  which, 
rd  Edward  been  living,  might  have  been  easily  explained, 
lain  which  was  now  impossibie,  and  upon  which  to  ibund 
snce  of  guilt  would  be  contrary  to  every  rule  of  justice  or 
kity. 

would  therefore  pass  to  the  second  question.  Was  this 
attainder  warranted  by  the  principles  of  reason  T  the 
»Ies  of  forfeiture  in  the  law  of  treasoni  or  the  usage  of 
nent  in  bills  of  attainder  t  The  subject  was  of  necessity 
ng ;  it  had  nothing  to  attract  attention,  but  much  to  repel 
it  he  trusted  the  anxiety  of  the  committee,  for  justice,  not- 
nding  any  dullness  either  in  the  subject  or  in  the  speaker, 
secure  to  him  their  attention.  Mr.  CSurran  then  went  into 
te  detail  of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  forfeiture  for  hif^ 
.  The  laws  of  the  Persians,  and  Macedonians,  extended 
ishment  of  the  traitor  to  the  extinction  of  all  his  kindred. 
w,subjected  the  property  and  life  of  every  man  to  the 
mplicated  despotism,  because  the  loyalty  of  every  indi- 
»f  his  Idndred  was  a  matter  of  wild  caprice,  as  the  will  of 
t  arbitrary  despot  could  be. 

principle  was  never  adopted  in  any  period  of  our  law :  at 
iest  times  of  the  Saxons,  the  law  of  treason  acted  directly 
the  person  of  the  criminal ;  it  took  away  from  him  yrhki 
illy  had  to  forfeit — ^his  life  and  property.  But  as  to  his 
,  the  law  diKlaimed  to  alBfect  them  directly ;  they  suA 
at  they  suffered  by  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
punishment,  which  the  law  could  not  prevent  and  never 
intended.  It  took  away  the  inheritance,  because  the 
,  at  the  time  of  taking  it  away,  had  absolute  dominion 
ind  might  himself  have  conveyed  it  away  from  his  family. 
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Ttmf  be  said,  was  proved  by  the  insCances  of  addUfanal  ttm,  at 
the  common  law,  aiid  estates  tail  since  the  statale  cb  Domk.  h 
Ae  former  case,  the  teoant  did  not  forfeit,  anlil  he  had  aofmred 
an  absohite  dominion  over  the  estate  by  the  performance  of  the 
condition.  Neither  in  tbe  latter  case  wu  the  estate  tail  aaade 
forfeitable,  until  the  tenant  in  tul  had  became  enabled  in  twm 
ways  to  obtain  the  absolute  dominion ;  by  a  commoa  recovery 
or  by  a  fine.  Until  then  the  issue  in  tail,  thoo^  not  only  the 
children  of  the  tenant,  bat  taking  from  him  his  estate  by  desceBt^ 
could  not  be  disinherited  by  his  crime.  A  dedsive  prooC  that 
even  the  early  law  of  treason  never  intended  to  ezt^id  the  vmm^ 
ishment  of  the  traitor  to  his  children  as  sudi ;  but  even  ttis  di> 
rect  paaishment  upon  ttie  tndtor  himsdf»  was  to  take  cfiectonly 
upon  a  condition  suggested  by  the  unalterable  rales  of  natural 
justice,  namely,  a  judgment  founded  upon  convictkxi,  agaimt 
which  he  might  have  made  his  defence^  or  upon  an  ontiawfy, 
udiere  he  refused  to  abide  his  trial  In  that  case  he  was  pun* 
Uied,  becanse  during  Us  life  die  fact  was  triable;  because dutuig 
his  life  the  punishment  conM  act  direct^  upon  his  person ;  be- 
cause during  his  life  the  estate  was  his  to  convey,  and  Aetefote 
his  to  forfeit 

But  if  he  died  without  attainder,  a  foir  trial  was  a 
because  a  foir  defence  was  impoenble ;  advectpunidHnent 
his  person  was  impoenble,  because  he  could  not  fed  it ;  and  a 
confiscation  of  his  estate  was  equa^  impossible,  because  it  was 
then  no  longer  his,  bat  was  then  vested  in  his  heir,  to  whom  it 
belonged  by  a  tide  as  good  as  diat  by  which  it  had*  ever  b^ 
longed  to  him  in  lus  life  time,  nam^,  the  known  law  of  the 
country. 

As  to  a  posthumous  forfeiture  of  landi,  that  appeals  to  have 
been  attempted  by  inquest  after  death.  But  so  eariy  as  the 
eighth  of  Edward  the  third,  the  legality  of  such  piesentments  was 
disallowed  by  the  judgea  And  diere  is  no  lawyer  at  this  day 
who  can  venture  to  deny,  that  since  the  twenty*fifth  and  thirty* 
fourth  of  Edward  the  third,  no  estate  of  inheritance  can  regnlarty 
be  forfdted  save  by  attainder  in  the  life  of  the  party ;  dwrefose 
die  law  of  the  country  being,  that  unless  die  descent  was  Wh 
terrupled  by  an  actual  attainder  in  the  life  tune  of  the  crinnnaL 
it  beoune  vested  in  the  hdr.  The  moment  it  did  descend,  the 
hdr  becama  seined  bv  a  title  die  most  fovoured  in  Inw.    0e 
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perhaiM hafe  beai  cMsidered  asa  purchaser  ibr  tbeoMit 
ble  GdnideraliMit  Imb  Blather's  marriage,  of  which  he  was 
me.  Whj  there  was  postbaoious  attainder  excluded  Irooi 
rotective  law  of  treason  T  Why  has  it  never  since  been 
ed  by  a  prospecdiFe  law  T  clearly  for  this  reason  i  .that  in 
n  nature  it  is  inhunian,  inpoiitic,  and  nnjust 
it  18  said,  this  may  be  done  by  a  bill  of  attainder ;  that 
irliameat  is  omnipolenly  and  therefara  may  doit ;  and  that 
proceediRg  fiuniliar  to  our  eonstttutioik  As  to  the  firstt  it 
lot  be  denied  that  the  parliament  was  in  the  power  of 
intry ;  but  an  ai^gument  from  the  existence  of  a  power  to 
ercise  of  it  in  any  particular  instance,  is  ridiculous  and  ah* 
From  such  an  argument  it  would  folbw,  that  it  must  do 
rer  it  is  able  to  do;  and  that  it  must  be  stripped  of  the 
all  power,  the  power  of  absteining  from  what  is  wrong. 
Curran  then  endeavoured  to  shew  that  such  a  bill  ought 
>a8B :  first,  because  every  argument  against  the  justice  or 
icy  of  a  prospective,  was  tenfold  strong  against  a  retrcK 
*  law.  Because  every  ex  post  fatto  law  was  in  itself  an 
t  of  despotical  power ;  that  when  it  altered  the  law  of 
y  it  was  peculiarly  dangerous ;  that  when  it  punished 
Kent  (or  the  guilty  it  was  peculiarly  unjust ;  that  when 
ed  to  do  that  which  the  criminal,  as  it  then  stood,  could 
it  acted  peculiarly  against  the  spirit  of  the  coastitationt 
ras  to  contract  and  restrain  penal  law  by  the  strictest 
rtion,  and  not  to  add  to  it  by  vindictive  innovatioii.  But, 
he  was  warranted  to  go  much  farther  upon  the  authority 
ritish  legislature  itMdf,  and  to  say,  fliat  the  principle  of 
e,  even  in  the  prospective  kw,  was  altogether  repugnant 
lirit  of  the  British  constitution. 

tatutes  of  Anne  and  of  George  the  second,  have  declared, 
IT  the  death  of  the  Pretender  andof  hissons,  nosuchlbr- 
ught  nor  should  exist  In  favour  of  that  hi|^  authority, 
iiilosophical  and  theoretic  writer,  baron  Montesquieu, 
|ui8  Beccaria,  and  many  etben  might  be  cited.  Against 
e  writer  of  credit  or  character,  that  had  come  to  his 
Of  the  late  Mr.  Yorke  he  did  not  mean  to  speak  with 
t ;  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  learning  and  genius ;  but 
^  observed,  he  wrote  Ibr  a  party  and  for  a  purpose;  he 
;ainst  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  fiirfeiture  mora  than  fir 
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iti  principle ;  of  that  prindide  be  ezpreai  j  dedinet  eoteri^g  n^ 
to  a  direct  defence.  But  finr  the  extendiBg  that  principle  &rtfaer 
than  it  is  alreadjlaw,  the  aligbteit  inannatioii  cannot  be  fiBudia 
his  treathe. 

Bat,  said  lifr,  Carran,  it  b  asserted  to  be  the  usage  of  the  oo^i^ 
stitution  in  both  countries.  Of  bills  of  attainder,  he  said,  the  i^ 
stances  were  certainlj  many,  and  most  numerous  in  the  wvnt 
timesy  and  rinng  above  each  other  in  violate  and  injttstioe.  The 
most  tolerable  of  them  was  that  which  attainted  the  man  who 
fled  from  justice,  which  gave  him  a  daj  to  appesu',  had  he  ch^ 
sen  to  do  so,  and  operated  as  a  legislative  outlawry.  That  kind 
otact  had  been  passed,  though  but  rarely,  within  the  prasesl 
century.  There  have  been  many  acts  of  attainder  when  tiie 
party  was  willing  but  not  permitted  to  appesu'  and  take  his  tiiaL 
In  these  two  kinds  of  bills  ot  attainder,  however,  it  is  to  be  ob> 
served,  that  they  do  not  any  violence  to  the  common  law,  by  the 
declaring  of  a  new  crime  or  a  new  punishment,  but  only  by 
creating  a  new  jurisdiction,  and  a  new  order  of  proceeding.  Of 
tbe  second  kind  that  has  been  mentioned,  many  instances  aie  Id 
be  found  in  the  violent  reigns  of  the  Plantagenets  and  the  Tadoiii 
and  many  of  them  revised  by  the  wisdom  of  cooler  and  jusler 
times.  Of  sucb  unhappy  monuments  inhuman  frailty,  lord  Oohr 
said,  **  omfBrai  o6KiJo,  n  non  ntmHmm  tegaC* 

I  beg  leave,  said  Ifr.  Curran,  to  differ  in  that  from  die  learaei 
judge:  I  say,  let  the  record  upon  which  they  are  written  be  i^ 
delible  and  immortal :  I  say,let  the  memory  that  preserves  thsm 
have  a  thousand  tongues  to  tell  them;  and  when  jurtice,  even 
late  and  dow,  shall  have  robbed  their  fellow  prind^  of  Bfie,  let 
them  be  interred  i;;  a  monument  of  negative  instroctkm  la  ps^ 
terity  for  ever. 

A  third  kind  of  biU  of  attainder  naght  be  fcond,  whkfa  fiir  the 
first  time  declared  the  law,  and  attainted  the  criminal  apon  it ; 
such  was  the  attamder  of  Strafibcd.  A  firardi,  whkh  did 
change  the  law  as  to  the  crime,  but  as  lo  tiie  evidence 
iniuch  it  was  to  be  proved;  such  was  the  attainder  of  sir  Mm 
Fenwick.  Of  these  two  kst  species  of  attainder,  no  kwyer  faM 
ever  spoken  with  reqiect;  they  were  the  cruel  eflect  of  the  im^ 
oour  and  ii^jiMtice  of  party  spirit,  nor  couU  any  thing  be  said  ia 
their  ezcaw,  except  thet  they  were  made  lor  the  direct  pwiiih 
mentof  the  actual  crimmals,  and  whilst  diey  were  yet  Kving 
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m\j  other  attainder  that  remained  poiuhle  to  be  added  to 
italogue,  wBff  that  of  a  biQ  like  the  present,  which  aflecti 
after  the  party's  deaths  when  trial  ia  impoeuble ;  to  puniib 
when  pumshment  was  imposBibk;  to  inflict  pnYiidunent 
!  crime  is  not  even  pretended. 

change  the  settled  law  oC  property,  to  conflscate  the 
*s  pittance  1  to  plunder  the  orphan's  cradle!  and  to  violate 
ligioD  of  the  dttd  man's  grave  I  For  this  too  there  was  a 
ent ;  but  for  the  honour  of  humanity  let  it  be  remembered* 
hundred  tmd  forty  yean  had  elapsed  in  which  that  prece- 
id  not  been  thought  worthy  of  imitation  in  Great  Britain : 
int»  he  said,  the  attainder  of  the  regicides ;  upon  the  resti^ 
four  of  them  were  included  in  that  biU  of  attainder  which 
ised  after  their  death. 

>urran  then  adverted  pretty  much  at  large  upon  the  cir^ 
)ces  of  that  period.  A  kin^  restored,  and  by  his  nature 
I  to  mercy ;  a  ministry  of  uncommon  wisdom,  feeling  that 
«tion  of  the  state  could  be  secured  only  by  mildness  and 
Hon ;  a  bigoted,  irritated,  and  interested  faction  in  parlia* 
be  public  mind  in  tiie  highest  state  of  division  and  agita^ 
'or  what  then  is  that  act  of  attainder  resorted  to  as  a 
nt  7  Surely  it  cannot  be  as  a^  precedent  of  that  servile 
m  of  simulated  loyalty  with  which  the  tame  men,  who  a 
B  before  had  shouted  after  the  wheek  of  the  good  protec- 
7  raked  into  die  grave  of  the  traitorous  usurper,  and 
his  wretched  carcass  through  the  streets;  that  servile 
ilated  kyyalty,  which  aflected  to  bow  in  obsequious  admi- 
r  the  salutary  lenity  which  their  vindictive  folly  was 
I  to  frustrate  T  that  servile  and  interested  hypocrisy, 
ive  a  hollow  and  faithless  support  to  the  power  of  the 
»  utterly  regardless  aKke  of  his  character  or  his  safety, 
he  example  whidi  this  act  of  attainder  held  forth  was 
pecCedt  appears  from  this,  that  it  never  has  been  follow* 
at  Britain,  although  that  country  has  since  that  time 
ated  hj  one  revolution,  and  vexed  by  two  rebelliona 
from  extending  forfeiture  or  attainder  beyond  the  ex* 
r,  the  opinion  of  that  wise  and  reflecting  country  was 
mataring  into  a  dislike  of  the  principle  altogether: 
Lst,  bj  the  statutes  of  Anne  and  George  the  second,  she 
that  DO  forfiriture  or  attainder  for  treason  should  pro- 

8C  >> 
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jiidke  any  otter  than  the  actual  <^iider,  nor  work  any  io^ny 
to  the  httr  or  other  peraoo,  after  the  death  of  a  preleoder  Id  the 
throne.  Why,  nid  Mr.  Corran,  has  Great  Britain  thus 
demned  the  principle  of  forfeiture  7 — because  she  felt  it  to  be 
just,  and  because  she  found  it  to  be  inefiectnaL 

Here  Mr.  Curran  went  into  many  reasons  to  prove  the 
policy  of  severe  penal  laws.  Tliey  have  ever  been  foundt  ke 
said,  tofore  to  exasperate  than  to  restrain:  when  the  iniliction  is 
beyond  the  crime,  the  horror  of  the  guilt  is  kst  in  the  horvor  of 
the  punishment;  the  sufferer  becomes  an  object  of  oommiseraiia^ 
and  the  injustice  6f  the  state  of  public  odium.  It  was  wiaB 
observed,  that  in  England  the  highwayman  never  murdered,  be* 
cause  there  the  offender  was  not  condemned  to  torture!  bui  ia 
France,  where  the  oflender  was  brokoi  on  the  wheels  the  tn^ 
veller  seldom  or  never  escaped !  What  then  is  it  in  England  that 
sends  the  traveller  home,  with  Bfe,  but  the  comparative  mildawi 
of  English  lawt  what  but  the^merdless  cruelty  of  the  Fteadi 
law,  that  gives  the  atrocious  aggravation  U  murder  to  sobbeiyt 
The  multiplication  of  penal  laws  lessens  the  value  of  hS^  aad 
when  you  lessen  the  value  of  Ufe,  you  lenen  the  fearof  dealk 

Look  to  the  history  of  England  upon  this  subject  with  in- 
spect to  treason :  notwithstanding  all  its  fcrmidable  amy  ef 
death,  of  Saxon  forfeiture,  and  of  feudal  corruptkm  of  bieod»  ia 
what  country  do  you  read  of  more  treasonsior  of  more  reheMioast 
and  why  t^because  these  terrors  do  not  restiain  the  traitor.  B^ 
yond  all  other  delinquents,  he  is  likely  lo  be  a  person  of  tliat  aiw 
dent,  enthusiastic,  and  intrepid  spirit,  that  is  mused  into  moie 
decisive  and  desperate  daring,  by  the  prospect  of  periL 

Mr.  Yorke  thinks  the  child  of  the  traitor  may  be  reclaimed  to 
his  feyahy,  by  the  restitution  of  hii  estate.  Mr.  Yorke,  perimpi^ 
might  have  reasoned  better,  if  he  had  kioked  to  the  MiQ  greater 
likelihood  of  making  him  a  deadly  eitemy  to  the  state,  by  the 
deadly  ignomiiTf  inflicted  on  his  fiither,  and  by  the  km  of  his  flw» 
inheritonce. 

How  keenly  did  Hannibal  pursue  hit  vengeance  which  he  had 
twom  against  Romel  how  much  more  enthusiastically  would  he 
have  pursued  his  purpose,  had  that  oath  been  taken  upon  a  fo» 
tiler's  grave,  <br  the  avenging  of  a  fothePs  suftfing»-4br  Hm 
avengmg  of  what  he  would  have  called  a  father's  wrongs! 

If  I  am  called  npon»  said  he,  to  give  more  reasons,  wl^  diss  psi^ 
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it  hu  not  been  tor  more  tliaii  a  century  a&d  a  half  repeated, 
say,  that  a  hill  of  attainder  is  the  result  of  an  unnatural 
of  the  l^giaiati?e  and  judicial  functioii8»  in  which  the 
al  has  DO  law  to  restrain  it;  in  which  the  legislative  has  no 
to  guide  it»  unless  passion  and  prejudicot  which  reject 
le  aod  law,  can  be  caUed  rules  and  laws ;  which  puts  the 
ind  properties  of  men  completely  at  the  mercy  of  an  arbi- 
aod  despotic  powen 

h  were  the  acts  of  posthumous  attainder  in  Ireland,  in  the 
>r  the  arbitrary  Elisabeth,  who  used  these  arts  as  a  mere 
)r  robbing  an  Irish  subject,  for  the  benefit  of  an  English 
.  Such  was  the  act  of  the  ninth  of  William  IIL  not  passed 
same  odious  and  despicable  purpose,  but  for  a  purpose 
r  arbitrary  and  unjust,  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  pro> 
>(  the  country  from  persons  professing  one  rel^[ioii,  into 
ids  at  those  professing  another ;  a  purpose  maniiested  and 
I  by  the  remarkable  clause  in  that  act,  which  saves  the 
ince  to  the  heir  of  the  traitor,  provided  that  heir  be  a 
int  I  nor  so  brutally  tyrannical  in  its  opcrotioD,  in  as  much 
ve  a  right  to  a  traverse  and  a  trial  by  jury,  to  every  per^ 
ming  a  right,  and  protected  the  rights  of  infants,  until 
)uld  be  of  an  age,  and  capable  to  assert  those  rights, 
e  were  yet,  Mr.  Curran  said,  other  reasons  why  that  pre- 
>f  the  regicides  was  not  followed  in  Great  Britain.  A 
lent  that  means  honestly  will  appeal  to  the  aflectioo,  not 
!ars  of  the  people,  A  state  must  be  driven  to  the  last 
len  it  is  driven  to  seek  protection  in  the  abandonment 
iw,  in  that  melancholy  avowal  of  its  weakness  and  its 

ibre  it  was  not  done  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  nor  in  that 

He  had  hitherto,  he  said,  abstained  from  adverting  to 

transactions  in  Ireland;  but  he  could  dbt  defraud  his 

their  cause,  of  so  pregnant  an  example.    In  this  coun* 

laws  had  been  tried  beyond  any  example  of  any  former 

hat  was  the  event?  the  race  between  penalty  and 

3  coDtinued,  each  growing  fiercer  in  the  conflict,  until 

ty  could  go  no  further,  and  they^^tltte  iumed  upom  the 

pfsrtuer. 

i^hat  a  scene  of  wretchedness  and  horror  have  we  es« 
But,  said  he,  I  do  not  wish  to  annoy  you  by  the  Hau^ 
2d 
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rf  thoie  unburied  and  unroUed  eacamples  of  the  havoc  and  tbe  mm 
potence  of  penal  lav,  pushed  to  its  extravagance.  I  am  more 
pleased  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  happy  consequences  of  tem- 
perate conciliatory  government  of  equal  law.  Compare  the  lat- 
ter with  the  former,  and  let  your  wisdom  decide  between  the 
tempest  and  tho  cahn ! 

I  know  it  is  a  delicate  subject,  but  let  me  presume  to  suggest 
what  must  be  the  impression  upon  this  grieved  and  anxiooi 
country,  if  the  rigour  of  the  parliament  shall  seem  at  war  with 
the  mildness  of  the  government;  if  the  people  shall  have  refuge 
in  the  mercy  of  the  crown  from  the  rigour  of  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. 

But  if,  at  th^same  moment,  they  shall  see  the  convicted  and 
the  attainted  secured  in  their  lives  and  in  their  property,  by  the 
wise  lenity  of  the  crown,  while  the  parliament  is  visiting  shame 
and  misery,  and  want,  upon  the  cradle  of  ihe  unproUcled  imfud^ 
who  could  not  have  ofiended  T^But  I  wiU  not  follow  the  lAtM. ;  I 
will  not  see  the  inauspicious  omen ;  I  pray  that  heaven  may 
avert  it 

One  topic  more,  said  he,  you  will  permit  me  to  add.  Eveij 
act  of  the  sort  ought  to  have  a  practical  morality  flowing  from 
its  principle :  if  loyalty  and  justice  require  that  these  in&ato 
should  be  deprived  of  bread,  must  it  not  be  a  violation  of  that 
principle  to  give  them  food  or  shelter  T  Must  not  every  byal 
and  just  man  wish  to  see  them,  in  the  words  of  the  frmoos  Golden 
Bull,  *' always  poor  and  necessitous,  and  for  ever  accompanied 
by  the  infamy  of  their  father,  languishing  in  continued  indigence* 
and  finding  their  punishment  in  living,  and  their  relief  in  dying.** 

If  the  widowed  mother  should  carry  the  orphan  heir  of  her 
unfortunate  husband,  to  the  gate  of  any  man  who  might  fed 
himself  touched  with  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  human  aflairs,  who 
might  feel  a  compassionate  reverence  for  the  noble  blood  that 
flowed  in  his  veins,  nchUr  than  the  royalty  thai  fini  ennobled  ii^  that, 
like  a  rich  stream,  rose  till  it  ran,  and  hid  its  finintain.  If,  re- 
membering the  many  noble  qualities  of  his  unfortunate  &tfaer« 
his  heart  melted  over  the  calamities  of  the  child ;  if  his  heart 
swelled,  if  bis  eyes  overflowed,  if  his  too  precipitate  hand 
stretched  out  by  bis  pity,  or  his  gratitude  to  the  poor 
nicated  sufferers,  how  could  he  justify  the  nbd  tear^  or  the 
out  humanity  f 
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I  thall  tropaai  no  kxiger  vpoD  tbe  patience  br  whkh  I  am 
gratefiil ;— <Nie  word  only,  and  I  have  done.  Aim!  that  ist  once 
niore«  earnestly  and  solemnly  to  conjure  yon  to  reflect,  that  the 
lact — ^I  mean  the  fact  of  guilt  or  innocence,  which  must  be  the 
feundation  of  this  bill« — is  not  now,  after  the  death  ot  the  party, 
capable  of  being  tried,  couistently  with  the  liberty  U  a  free 
people,  or  the  unalterable  rules  of  eternal  justice. 

And  as  to  the  forfeiture  and  the  ignominy  which  it  enacts,  that 
only  can  be  punishment  which  lights  upon  guilt;  and  that  can  be 
only  vmgetmcB  which  kudb  upon  ui  vooucb  1 1 
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CooBT  Of  Ejm*m  Bbhch,  Momdat,  Mat  17th,  1808. 


Mil  CuiiRAH  then  stated  the  case  for  the  plaintifl^  in  sobttanee 
nearly  to  the  following  efiect : 

He  began  by  telling  the  jury,  it  was  the  most  extraordinary 
action  he  had  ever  met  with.  It  must  have  proceeded  from  the 
most  unexampled  impudence  in  the  plaintifi)  if  he  has  brought  it 
wantonly,  or  the  most  unparalleled  miscreancy  in  the  defeDdaat* 
if  it  shall  appear  supported  by  proo£  And  the  event  must  stamp 
the  DKMt  condign  and  indelible  disgrace  on  the  guilty  defeDdaat* 
unless  an  unworthy  verdict  should  shift  the  scandal  upoQ  another 
quarter.  On  the  record,  the  action,  he  said,  appeared  short  and 
simple;  it  was  an  action  of  trespass,  vi  H  armisf  for  an  assaah, 
battery,  and  false  imprisonment  But  the  iacts  that  led  to  it* 
that  explain  its  nature,  and  its  enormity,  and  of  course,  that 
should  measure  the  damages,  were  neither  short  nor  simple;  the 
novelty  of  them  might  surprise,  the  atrocity  must  shock  their 
feelings,  if  they  had  feelings  to  be  shocked: — ^hut,  he  said,  he  dU 
not  mean  to  address  himself  to  any  of  their  proud  feelings  of  B- 
berty ;  the  season  for  that  was  past  There  was,  indeed,  he 
said,  a  time,  when,  in  addresnng  a  jury  upon  very  inferior  viola* 
tions  of  human  rights,  he  had  felt  his  bosom  gbw  and  sweD  with 
the  noble  and  elevating  consciousness  of  being  a  free^man,  speiJc* 
ing  to  free-men,  and  in  a  free  country ;  where,  if  he  was  Ml 
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to  commimicale  tbe  generous  flame  to  their  bosoms,  he  was 
it  least  so  cold  as  not  to  catch  it  from  them.  But  that  was 
mpathj,  which  he  was  not  now  so  foolish  as  to  afiect,  either 
spire  or  to  participate.  He  would  not  insult  them  by  the 
r  mockery  of  such  an  afiectation;  buried  as  they  were,  he 
K)t  wish  to  conjure  up  the  shades  of  departed  freedom  to 
>r  round  their  tomb,  to  haunt  or  to  reproach  them.  Where 
!ooi  is  no  more,  it  is  a  mischievous  pro&nation  to  use  her 
lage;  because  it  tends  to  deceive  the  man  who  is  no  longer 
upon  the  most  important  of  all  points,  that  is,  the  nature  of 
tuation  to  which  he  is  reduced  $  and  to  make  him  confound 
ceotiousnesi  of  words  with  the  real  possession  of  freedom, 
eant  not  therefore,  he  said,  to  call  for  a  haughty  verdict, 
night  humble  the  insolence  of  expression,  or  assert  the  fan- 
ights  of  independence.  Far  from  it ;  he  only  asked  for 
I  verdict,  as  might  make  some  reparation  for  the  most  ex* 
and  unmerited  suflering,  and  might  also  tend  to  some  pro- 
mitigation  of  the  public  and  general  destiny.  For  this  pur- 
le  said,  he  must  carry  back  their  attention  to  the  melan- 
period  of  1796.  It  was  at  that  sad  crisis,  that  the  defend- 
-om  an  obscure  individual,  started  into  notice  and  conse- 
u  It  is  in  the  hot-bed  of  public  calamity,  that  such  por- 
5  and  inauspicious  products  are  accelerated  without  being 
^d.  From  being  a  town-major,  a  name  scarcely  legible  in 
of  pubHe  incumbrances,  he  became  at  once  invested  with 
real  powers  of  the  most  absolute  authority.  The  life  and 
erty  of  every  man  seemed  to  be  given  up  to  his  disposal 
hb  gentleman's  extraordinary  elevation  began  the  story 
fufierii^  smd  ruin  of  tbe  plaintiff 
;nis,  a  man  of  the  name  of  M'Guire  was  prosecuted  for 
fence  against  the  state.  Mr.  Hevey,  the  plaintiff  by  ac« 
vaa  in  court ;  he  was  then  a  citizen  of  wealth  and  credit, 
;r  in  the  first  line  <^  that  business.  Unfortunately  for 
bad  heretofore  employed  the  witness  for  the  prosecutkm, 
nd  him  a  man  of  in&mous  character.  Unfortunately  for 
he  mentioned  this  circumstance  in  court  The  counsel 
priaoner  insisted  on  his  being  sw(hii  ;  he  was  so.  The 
re  convinced,  that  no  credit  was  due  to  the  witness  for 
vn,  and  the  prisoner  was  accordingly  acquitted.  In  a 
wo  after,  Major  Sirr  met  the  plaintiif  in  the  street,  asked 
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bow  he  dared  to  interfere  in  Us  burinenf  and  swore  bj  God  he 
would  teach  biro  how  to  meddle  with  ^  bia  people.**  CSentlemen, 
said  Mr.  Corrany  there  are  two  sorts  of  prophets:  one  that  demes 
its  source  from  real  or  fancied  inspiration,  and  who  are  sometimes 
mistaken.  But  there  is  another  class,  who  propbesj  what  thej 
are  determined  to  bring  about  diemselveSi  Of  this  second,  and 
by  far  the  most  authentic  class,  was  the  major;  for  beaTen,  jcm 
see,  has  no  noonopoly  of  prediction.  On  the  following  evening 
poor  Hevey  was  dogged  in  the  dark  into  some  lonely  alley; 
there  he  was  seized,  he  knew  not  by  whom,  nor  by  what  au- 
thority— and  became  in  a  moment,  to  his  famOy,  and  his  friends* 
as  if  he  had  never  been.  He  was  carried  away  in  equal  igno- 
ranee  of  bis  crime,  and  of  bis  destiny ;  whether  to  be  tortured,  or 
banged,  or  transported.  His  crime  be  soon  learned ;  it  was  the 
treason  which  he  had  committed  against  the  majesty  of  major 
Sirr.  He  was  immediately  conducted  to  a  new  place  of  impri> 
sonment  in  the  castle-yard,  called  the  provost  Of  this  mansion 
of  misery,  of  which  you  have  since  heard  so  much,  major  Sandys 
was,  and  I  believe  yet  is,  the  keeper :  a  gentleman  of  whom  I 
know  bow  dangerous  it  is  to  speak ;  and  of  whom  every  prudent 
man  will  think  and  talk  with  all  due  reverence.  He  aeemed  a 
twin-star  of  the  defendantr— equal  in  honour,  in  confideBoe; 
equal  also  (for  who  could  be  superior  t)  in  probity  and  hnuianity. 
To  this  gentleman  was  my  client  consigned,  and  in  his  custody 
he  remained  about  seven  weeks,  unthought  of  by  the  worid,  as 
if  he  had  never  existed.  The  oblivion  of  the  buried  b  as  pr»> 
found  as  the  oblivion  of  the  dead ;  his  &mily  may  have  mouraed 
bis  absence  or  his  probable  death ;  but  why  should  I  mentkui  so 
paltry  a  circumstance  t  The  fears,  or  the  sorrows  of  the  wretcb> 
ed  give  no  interruptioii  to  the  general  progress  of  things  Hie 
sun  rose  and  the  sun  set,  just  as  it  did  before — tbe  buniemof  the 
government,  tbe  business  of  the  castle,  of  the  feast,  or  tbe  tor- 
ture, went  on  with  their  usual  exactness  and  tranquillity.  At 
last  Mr.  Hevey  was  discovered  among  the  sweepings  of  the  pri- 
son ;  and  was  at  last  to  be  disposed  o£  He  was  at  last  honoured 
with  the  personal  notice  of  major  Sandys. — ^  Hevey,  (says  iba 
major,)  I  have  seen  you  ride,  I  think,  a  smart  sort  of  a  mare ;  you 
can't  use  her  here ;  you  had  better  give  me  an  order  lor  her." 
The  plaiotiflT,  you  may  well  suppose,  by  this  time  had  a  tolerabb 
idea  of  his  situation ;  he  thought  he  might  have  much  to 
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a  refiml,  and  something  to  bope  from  compliance;  at  all 
tfl,  he  saw  it  would  he  a  means  of  apprizing  his  family  that 
^  not  dead: — he  instantly  gave  the  order  required.  The 
>r  gracioiuly  accepted  it,  saying,  your  courtesy  will  not  cost 
much;  jou  are  to  he  sent  down  to-morrow  to  -Kilkenny  to  be 
for  jour  life;  you  will  most  certainly  be  hanged;  and  you 
icarcely  think  that  your  journey  to  the  other  world  will  he 
rmed  on  horseback.  The  humane  and  honourable  major 
equally  a  prophet  with  his  compeer.  The  plaintiff  on  the 
day  took  leave  of  his  prison,  as  he  supposed,  for  the  last 
and  was  sent  under  a  guard  to  Kilkenny,  then  the  head 
3rs  of  sir  Charles  Asgil,  there  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial 
ch  crime  as  might  chance  to  be  alleged  against  him.  In 
ther  country,  the  scene  that  took  place  on  that  occaskm 
ezcito  no  little  horror  and  astonishment ;  but  with  us,  theae 
ions  are  become  extinguished  by  frequency  of  repetitioiL 
Dstructed,  that  a  proclamation  was  sent  forth,  ofiering  a 
i  to  any  man,  who  would  come  forward,  and  give  any 
ce  against  the  traitor  Hevey.  An  unhaj^y  wretch,  who 
len  shortly  before  condemned  to  die,  and  was  then  lying 
for  execution,  was  allured  by  the  proposal.  His  integrity 
)t  firm  enough  to  hesitate  long,  between  the  alternative 
i^d;  pardon,  favour,  and  reward,  with  perjury,  on  one 
he  rope  and  the  gibbet  on  the  other.  His  loyalty  decided 
estion  against  his  souL  He  was  examined,  and  Hevey 
pointed  by  the  sentence  of  a  mild,  and,  no  doubt,  enl%ht- 
'urt-martial,  to  take  the  place  of  the  witness^  and  succeed- 
he  vacant  halter.  Hevey,  you  may  suppose  (continued 
rran,)  now  thought  his  labours  at  an  end ;  but  he  was 
n  :  his  hour  was  not  yet  come  You  are  probably,  gen- 
or  you,  my  lords,  are  accounting  for  bis  escape,  by  the 
^e  recollection  of  some  early  circumstances  that  might 
lote  upon  the  sensibility  of  sir  Charles  Asgil,  and  made 
ieve,  that  he  was  in  debt  to  providence  for  the  life  of  one 
:  though  convicted  victim.  But  it  was  not  so;  his  escape 
ely  accidental.  The  proceedings  upon  this  trial  happen- 
^et  the  eye  of  lord  Gomwallis.  The  freaks  of  fortune 
always  cruel ;  in  the  bitterness  of  her  jocularity,  you  see 
adorn  the  miscreancy  of  the  slave,  in  the  trappings  of 
,nd  rank,  and  wealth.   But  her  playfulness  is  not  always 
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mhuman ;  die  wOl  sometimesi  in  ber  gamboIs»  fling  oil  upoD  die 
wounds  of  the  sufierer ;  she  will  sometimes  save  the  captive  firem 
the  dungeon  and  the  grave,  were  it  onlji  that  she  might  aA 
terwards  reconsign  him  to  his  destiny,  by  the  reprisal  of  capii* 
Cious  cruelty  upon  fantastic  commiseration.  Lord  Corawaffis 
read  the  transmias  of  Hevey*s  condemnation ;  his  heart  recoiled 
from  the  detail  of  stupidity  and  barbarity.  He  dashed  hn  pes 
across  the  odious  record,  and  ordered  that  Hevey  should  be  Ibrtf^ 
with  liberated.  I  cannot  but  highly  honour  him  for  his  oondwl 
in  this  instance ;  nor,  when  I  recollect  his  peculiar  situatioii  at 
that  disastrous  period,  can  I  much  blame  him  for  not  bavii^ 
acted  towards  that  court  with  the  same  vigour  and  indignatisSv 
which  he  hath  since  shown  with  respect  to  those  abominafale 
jurisdictions.  Hevey  was  now  a  man  again — he  shook  the  duisl 
off  his  feet  against  his  prison  gate :  his  heart  beat  the  responee  Id 
the  anticipated  embrace  of  his  family  and  bis  friends,  and  he  r^ 
turned  to  Dublin.  On  his  arrival  here,  one  of  the  first  persoDS  be 
met  with  was  his  old  friend,  major  Sandys.  In  the  eye  of 
Hevey,  justice  and  humanity  had  shorn  the  major  of  hk 
he  no  longer  regarded  him  with  respect  or  terror.  He  demanded 
his  mare;  observing,  that  though  he  might  have  travelled  la 
heaven  on  foot,  he  thought  it  more  comfortable  to  perlbrm  hii 
earthly  journeys  on  horseback*  Ungrateful  villain,  says  Om 
major;  is  this  the  gratitude  you  show  to  his  majesty  and  to  me, 
for  our  clemency  to  you  T  You  shan't  get  possession  of  the  beasi; 
which  you  have  forieited  by  your  treason ;  nor  can  I  suppose^ 
that  a  noble  animal,  that  had  been  honoured  with  conveying  the 
weight  of  duty  add  alle^ance,  could  condescend  to  load  her  feyal 
loins  with  the  vile  burden  of  a  convicted  traitor*  As  to  the 
major  (said  Mr.  Curran)  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  qpoke  and 
acted  as  he  did.  He  was  no  doubt  astonished  at  the  impudaioe 
and  novelty  of  calling  the  privileges  of  official  plunder  into 
tion.  Hardened  by  the  numberless  instances  of  that  mode  of 
punished  acquisition,  he  had  erected  the  frequency  of  impunity 
into  a  sort  c^  warrant  of  spoil  and  rapine.  One  of  these  instances, 
I  feel,  I  am  now  bringing  to  the  memory  of  your  kirdshipw  A 
learned  and  respected  brother  barrister  had  a  silver  cup;  the 
major  heard  that  for  many  years  it  had  borne  an  inscription  of 
**  Erin  go  hrach**  which  meant  **  hdand  for  eoer.^  The  major 
considered  this  perseverance  in  guilt  for  such  a  length  of  years 
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forfeiture  of  the  delinquent  veaieL  My  poor  friend  waa  ac- 
ngly  robbed  of  his  cup.  But*  upon  writing  to  the  then  at> 
J  general,  that  excdient  officer  felt  the  outrage,  as  it  was 
ature  to  feel  every  thing  that  was  barbarous  or  base ;  and 
najor's  lojral  ade*board  was  condemned  to  the  grief  of  resti- 
1.  And  here,  (said  Mr.  Curran,)  let  me  say  in  my  own  d^ 
,  that  thu  is  the  only  occasion,  upon  which  I  have  ever 
ioned  this  circumstance  with  the  least  appearance  of  light* 

1  have  often  told  die  story  in  a  way  that  it  would  not  he- 
me to  tell  it  here.  I  have  told  it  in  the  wpirit  of  those  feel- 
vhich  were  excited  at  seeing,  that  one  man  could  be  sober 
lumane,  at  a  crisis  when  so  many  thousands  were  drunk 
arbarottSi  And  probably  my  statement  was  not  stinted  by 
KToUection,  that  I  held  diat  person  in  peculiar  respect  and 
1.  But  little  does  it  ngnify,  whether  acts  of  moderation 
umanity  are  blazoned  by  gratitude,  by  flattery,  or  by 
hip;  they  are  recorded  in  the  heart  from  which  they 
;  and,  in  the  hour  of  adverse  vicissitude,  if  it  should  ever 
sweet  is  the  odour  of  their  memory,  and  precious  is  tfie 
rf*  their  consolation.  But  to  return :  Hevey  brought  an 
for  his  mare.  The  major  not  choonng  to  come  into  court, 
ereby  suggest  the  probable  success  of  a  thousand  actions, 
d  the  property,  and  paid  the  costs  of  the  suit  to  the  attor- 
M'r.  Hevey.  It  may  perhaps  strike  you,  my  lord,  said  Mr. 
,  as  if  I  was  stating  what  was  not  relevant  to  the  action, 
iterially  pertinent;  I  am  stating  a  system  of  concerted 
ice  and  oppression.  These  two  men  acted  in  concert; 
:re  Archer  and  Aimwell.  Tou  master  at  Litchfield,  and 
sentry.    Tou  plunderer  in  the  gaol,  and  I  tyrant  in  the 

And  in  our  respective  ntuations  we  will  co-operate  in 
imon  cause  of  robbery  and  vengeance  And  I  state  this» 
r.  Curran)  because  I  see  major  Sandys  in  court :  and  be- 
feel  I  can  prove  the  fact,  beyond  the  posnbility  of  demal. 
»  not  dare  to  appear,  so  called  lipon,  as  I  have  called  upon 
rove  it  by  his  not  daring  to  appear.  If  he  does  venture 
forward,  I  will  prove  it  by  his  own  oath;  or  if  he  ven- 

deny  a  syllable  that  I  have  stated,  I  wiD  prove  by 

ble  evidence,  that  Us  denial  was  false  and  perjured. 

r,  gentlemen,  (said  Mr.  Curran,)  we  have  traced  the 

through  the  strange  vidsntudes  of  barbarous  imprison- 
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menty  of  atrocious  condemnation,  and  of  accidental  deCveranoe; 
(Here  Mr.  Curran  described  the  feelings  of  himself  and  of  lua 
fitmilj  upon  his  restoration;  his  difficulties  on  his  return;  hit 
struggle  against  the  aspersions  on  his  character;  his  renewed 
industry ;  his  gradual  success;  the  implacable  malignity  of  Sirr 
and  o(  Sandys ;  and  of  the  immediate  cause  o(  the  present  action.) 
Three  years,  said  Mr.  Curran,  had  elapsed  since  the  deliverance 
of  my  client ;  the  public  atmosphere  had  cleared — ^tbe  private 
destiny  of  Hevey  seemed  to  have  brightened,  but  the  mabce  of 
his  enemies  had  not  been  appeased.    On  the  8th  of  September 
last,  Mr.  Hevey  was  sitting  in  a  public  coflee-house :  major  Sirr 
was  there.    Mr.  Hevey  was  informed  that  the  major  had  at  that 
moment  said,  that  he  (Hevey)  ought  to  have  been  hanged.  The 
plaintifl'.was  fired  at  the  charge ;  he  fixed  his  eye  on  Sirr,  and 
asked,  if  he  had  dared  to  say  so?    Sirr  declared  that  he  had, 
and  had  said  truly.    Hevey  answered,  that  he  was  a  slanderow 
scoundreL    At  the  instant  Sirr  rushed  upon  him,  and  assisted  bj 
three  or  four  of  his  satellites,  who  bad  attended  him  in  duguiie, 
secured  him  and  sent  him  to  the  castle  guard,  desiring  that  a  re> 
ceipt  might  be  given  for  the  villain.    He  was  sent  thither.    The 
officer  of  the  guard  chanced  to  be  an  Englishman,  but  lately  ar* 
rived  in  Ireland ;  he  said  to  the  bailiffi,  if  this  was  in  England,  I 
should  think  this  gentleman  entitled  to  bail,  but  I  don*t  know  the 
laws  of  this  country.    However,  I  think  you  had  better  loosoi 
those  ironson  his  wrists, or  I  think  they  may  loll  him. 

Major  Sirr,  the  defendant,  soon  arrived,  went  into  his  office, 
and  returned  with  an  order  which  he  had  written,  and  by  virtae 
of  which  Mr.  Hevey  was  conveyed  to  the  custody  of  his  old  friend 
and  goaler,  major  Sandys.  Here  he  was  flung  into  a  rooin  of 
about  thirteen  feet  by  twelve — it  was  called  the  hospital  of  the 
provost — It  was  occupied  by  six  beds,  in  which  were  to  lie  four- 
teen  or  fifteen  miserable  wretches,  some  of  them  sinking  under 
contagk>us  diseases.  On  his  first  entrance,  the  light  that  was 
admitted  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  discksed  to  him  a  view  of 
the  sad  fellow^^uflerers,  for  whose  loathsome  society  be  was 
once  more  to  exchange  the  cheerful  haunts  of  men,  the  nae  of 
open  air,  and  of  his  own  limbs ;  and  where  he  was  condemned  to 
expiate  the  disk>yal  hatred  and  contempt,  which  he  bad  dared 
tn  show  to  the  overweening  and  felonbus  arrogance  of  sfaives  m 
office,  and  miniens  in  authority ;  here  he  passed  the  fint  vifjblU 
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)at  bed  or  fool  The  next  monung  his  humane  keeper,  the 
r,  appeared.  The  plaintiffdemaDded,  **  why  he  was  so  im* 
lei,**  comphined  of  hunger,  and  asked  for  the  gaol  allow* 
Major  Sandys  replied  with  a  torrent  of  abuse,  which  he 
uded  by  saying, — ^  Your  crime  is  your  insolence  to  major 

however,  he  disdains  to  trample  on  you — you  may  appease 
)7  proper  and  contrite  submission ;  but  unless  you  do  so, 
lall  rot  where  you  are. — I  tell  you  this,  that  if  government 
ot  protect  us,  by  God,  we  will  not  protect  them.  You  will 
!)ly,  (for  I  know  your  insolent  and  ungrateful  hardiness,)  at- 
to  get  out  by  an  habeas  corpus ;  but  in  that  you  will  find 
If  mistaken,  as  such  a  rascal  deserves.**  Hevey  was  inso- 
DOugh  to  issue  a  habeas  corpus,  and  a  return  was  made 
t — **  that  Hevey  wa^  in  custody  under  a  warrant  from 
I  Craig,  on  a  charge  of  treason.**  That  this  return  was  a 
ilsehood,  fabricated  by  Sirr,  I  am  instructed  to  assert— 
1  prove  the  truth  of  it  if  he  can.  The  judge,  before  whom 
urn  was  brought,  felt  that  he  had  no  authority  to  liberate 
appy  prisoner ;  and  thus,  by  a  most  inhuman  and  mali- 
!,  my  client  was  again  remanded  to  the  horrid  mansion  of 
ce  and  famine.  Mr.  Curran  proceeded  to  describe  the 
of  Mr.  Hevey — ^the  deq[>air  of  his  friends — ^the  ruin  of  his 
-the  insolence  of  Sandys — his  ofler  to  set  him  at  large,  on 
1  of  making  an  abject  suhmissk>n  to  Sirr — ^the  indignant 
I  of  Hevey — the  supplication  of  Us  fiither  and  sister, 
>  submit  to  any  enemy,  however  base  and  odious,  than 

such  a  ntuation ; — the  repugnance  of  Hevey — ^the  re- 
>f  kind  remonstrances,  and  the  final  submission  of  He* 
heir  entreaties; — his  signing  a  submission,  dictated  by 
tnd  hia  enlargement  from  confinement  Thus,  said  Mr. 
^as  be  kicked  from  Us  gaol  into  the  common  mass  of 

slaves,  by  yielding  to  the  tender  entreaties  of  the  kin* 

lored  him,  to  sign,  what  was,  in  fact,  a  release  of  his 
be  conunoD  rights  of  a  human  creature,  by  humbling 

the  brutal  arrogance  of  a  pampered  slave.  But  he 
the  dignity  of  his  nature  to  be  subdued  by  its  kindness; 
been  enlarged,  and  he  has  brought  the  present  actkm. 
facta  that  he  had  stated,  Mr.  Curran  said,  he  would 
wr  obaervatbns : — ^it  might  be  said  for  the  defendant, 
1  of  what  was  stated  may  not  appear  in  proof.    To 
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that,  he  aaid,  he  would  not  have  ao  stated,  if  he  had  not 

major  Sandys  in  court ;  he  had  therefore  put  the  facts  a| 

him  in  a  way,  which  he  thought,  tlie  roost  likely  to  rouse  him  to 

a  defence  of  his  own  character,  if  he  dared  to  be  examined  as  a 

witness.    He  had,  he  trusted,  made  him  feel,  that  he  had  no  way 

of  escaping  universal  detestation,  but  by  denying  thoae  charges^ 

if  they  are  false ;  and  if  they  were  not  denied,  being  thus  pul^ 

licly  asserted,  his  entire  case  was  admitted — ^his  original  opfie^ 

sionin  the  provost  was  admitted — ^his  robbery  of  the  cup  was  ac^ 

mitted — ^his  robbery  of  the  mare  was  admitted-*-the  lie  so  audap 

ciously  foiged  on  the  habeas  corpus  was  admitted — the  extoctioo 

of  the  infamous  apdogy  was  admitted. — Again,  said  Mr.  Curran, 

I  challenge  this  worthy  compeer  of  a  worthy  compeer  to  make 

his  election,  between  proving  his  guilt  by  his  own  corporal  oath, 

or  by  the  more  credible  modesty  of  his  silence.    And  now,  nid 

Mr.  Curran,  I  have  given  you  a  mere  sketch  of  this  extraordinary 

history.    No  country  governed  by  any  settled  laws,  or  treated 

with  common  humanity,  could  furnish  any  occurrences  of  socb 

unparalleled  atrocity ;  and  if  the  author  of  Caleb  ^Utans,  or 

of  the  Simple  Story,  were  to  read  the  tale  of  thisman'stufieri^p, 

it  might,  I  think,  humble  the  vanity,  of  their  talents,  (if  they 

uot  too  proud  to  be  vain,)  when  they  saw  how  much  a 

fruitful  source  of  incident  could  be  found  in  the  infemi 

.of  the  heart  of  a  malignant  slave,  than  in  the  richest 

of  the  most  fertile  and  creative  imagination.    But  it  is  the  de^ 

tiny  of  Ireland  to  be  the  scene  of  such  hQrrors»  and  to  be  stag  by 

such  reptiles  to  niadness  and  to  death.    And  now,  said  Bfr.  Ov* 

ran,  I  feel  a  sort  of  melancholy  pleasure,  in  getting  rid  of  this 

odkNis  and  nauseous  subject    It  remains  to  me  only  to  make  a 

few  observations  as  to  the  damages  you  ought  to  give,  if  you  be> 

lieve  the  case  of  the  plaintiff  to  be  as  I  have  stated.    I  told  yen 

before,  that  neither  pride  nor  spirit  beloog  to  our  ritnation;  I 

should  be  sorry  to  influence  you  into  any  apish  afiectation  of  the 

port  or  stature  of  freedom  or  independence.    But  my  advioe  to 

you  is,  to  give  the  full  amount  of  the  damages  laid  in  the  de» 

'claration ;  and  I'll  tell  you  why  I  give  you  that  advice :  I  tUnk  eo 

damages  could  be  excessive,  either  as  a  compensatioD  for  the  m- 

jury  of  the  pkintiff,  or  as  a  punishment  of  the  savage  harbarify 

of  the  defendant ;  but  my  reasons  for  giving  you  this  advice  lie 

much  deeper  than  such  considerations;   they  spring  Snm  a 
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of  our  present  most  forlorn  and  duastroos  ntuatioo.  Yoo 
low  in  the  hands  of  another  country ;  that  country  has  no 
18  of  knowing  your  real  condition,  except  by  information 
she  may  accidentally  derive  from  tranaactimM  of  a  public 
re.  No  printer  would  dare  to  publish  the  thousand  instances 
rocity,  which  we  have  witnessed  as  hideous  as  the  present, 
ny  of  them,  unless  he  did  it  in  some  sort  of  confidence,  that 
uld  scarcely  be  made  a  public  sacrifice  by  brutal  force,  for 
iihing  what  was  openly  proved  in  a  court  of  justice.  Mr. 
n  here  made  some  pmnted  observations  on  the  state  of  a 
ry,  where  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  extinguished,  and 
!  another  nation,  by  whose  indolent  mercy,  or  whose  in* 
^d  fury,  we  may  be  spared,  or  sacrificed,  can  know  nothing 
extent  of  our  sufierings,  or  our  delinquency,  but  by  casual 
y.  I  know,  said  he,  that  those  philosophers  have  been 
I,  who  think  that  men  are  bom  in  a  state  of  war.  I  con- 
:o  further,  and  firmly  think  they  cannot  be  reclaimed  to  a 
»f  peace.  When  1  see  the  conduct  of  man  to  man,  I  be- 
When  I  see  the  Kst  of  oflences  in  every  criminal  code 
)pe — when  I  compare  the  enormity  of  their  crimes  with 
I  greater  enormity  of  their  punishments,  I  retain  no  doubt 
)c  subject  But  if  I  could  hesitate  as  to  men  in  the  same 
nity ,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  inextinguishable  malignity  that 
ever  inflame  nation  against  nation.  Well  was  it  said, 
'  nation  has  no  heart  ;*'  towards  each  other  they  are  uni- 
envious,  vindictive,  oppressive,  and  unjust.  What  did 
L'Cfl  for  the  murders  or  the  robberies  of  the  west  7 — ^no- 
And  yet,  at  that  time,  she  prided  herself  as  much  as  Eng- 
'r  did  on  the  elevation  of  her  sentiment,  and  the  refine* 
her  morality.  Yet  what  an  odious  spectacle  did  she  ex- 
her  bosom  burning  with  all  the  fire  of  rapine  and  tyranny ; 
t!i  full  of  the  pious  praises  of  the  Uving  God,  and  her 
(1  with  the  blood  of  his  innocent  and  devoted  creatures, 
advise  you,  therefore,  to  mark  your  feelings  of  the  case 
>u,  don't  think  I  mean,  that  you  could  make  any  general 
•n  on  the  morality,  or  tenderness  of  the  country,  whose 
we  are  become.  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  hope  any 
:t :  practical  justice  and  humanity  are  virtues  that  re- 
orious  acts,  and  mortifying  privations ;  expect  not  there- 
id  them ;  appeal  not  to  them.    But  there  are  principles 
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and  fedings  substituted  in  their  place,  a  stupid  preference  and 
admiratioD  of  self,  an  afiectatioa  of  humanity,  aA.d  a  fondness  tor 
unmerited  praise ;  these  you  may  find,  for  they  cost  nothing ;  and 
upon  them  you  may  produce  some  efiect  When  outrages  of 
this  kind  are  held  up  to  the  world,  as  done  under  the  sanction 
of  their  authority,  they  must  become  odious  to  mankind,  unless 
they  let  fall  some  reprobation  on  the  immediate  instruments  and 
abettors  of  such  deeds.  An  Irish  lord  lieutenant  will  shrink  firam 
the  imputation  of  countenancing  thenu  Great  Britain  will  see, 
that  it  cannot  be  her  interest  to  encourage  such  an  infernal  spirit 
of  subaltern  barbarity,  that  reduces  man  to  a  condition  fewer 
than  that  of  the  beast  of  the  field.  They  will  be  ashamed  of 
employing  such  instruments  as  the  present  defendant  When  the 
government  of  Ireland  lately  gave  up  the  celebrated  O'Brien  In 
the  hands  of  the  executioner,  I  have  no  little  reason  to  believe  that 
they  suffered  as  they  deserved  on  the  occasion.  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  that  your  verdict  of  this  day,  if  you  act  as  you  ought  to  do,  wiD 
produce  a  similar  efiect  And  as  to  England,  I  cannot  too  often  in- 
culcate upon  you,  that  she  knows  nothing  of  our  situation.  Mlien 
torture  was  the  daily  and  ordinary  system  of  the  executive  gov* 
emment,  it  was  denied  in  London,  with  a  profligacy  of  effrooteiy, 
-equal  to  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was  exhibited  in  Dublin; 
and,  if  the  facts  that  shall  appear  to-day  should  be  stated  at  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  very  near  one  hun- 
dred worthy  persons  would  be  ready  to  deny  their  existence  upon 
their  honour,  or,  if  necessary,  upon  their  oaths. 

I  cannot  also  but  observe  to  you,  continued  Mr.  Curran,  that 
the  real  state  of  one  country  is  more  forcibly  impressed  on  the 
attention  of  another,  by  a  verdict  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  than 
it  could  be  by  any  general  description.  When  you  endeavour 
to  convey  an  idea  of  a  great  number  of  barbarians,  practising  a 
great  variety  of  cruelties  upon  an  incalculable  multitude  of  suA 
ferers,  nothing  defined  or  specific  finds  its  way  to  the  heart  aor 
IS  any  sentiment  excited,  save  that  of  a  general  erratic  unap- 
propriated commiseration.  If,  for  instance,  you  wished  to  ooo- 
vey  to  the  mind  of  an  English  matron  the  horrors  of  that  direAd 
period,  when,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  ever  to  be  la- 
mented Abercromby,  our  poor  people  were  surrendered  to  the 
licentfeus  brutality  of  the  soldiery,  by  the  authority  of  the  slate, 
you  would  vainly  endeavour  to  give  her  a  general  picture  of 
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,  and  rapine,  and  murder,  and  conflagration.  By  endeavour- 
to  comprehend  every  thing,  you  would  convey  nothing. 
en  the  father  of  poetry  wishes  to  portray  the  movements  of 
ending  armies,  and  an  embattled  field,  he  exemplifies  only; 
Iocs  not  describe ;  he  does  not  venture  to  describe  the  per- 
ed  and  promiscuous  conflicts  of  adverse  hosts ;  but  by  the  acts 
fates  of  a  few  individuals  he  conveys  a  notion  of  the  vicissi- 
s  of  the  fight,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  So  should  your 
'  to  her  keep  clear  of  generalities ;  instead  of  exhibiting  the 
ire  of  an  entire  province,  select  a  single  object ;  and  even 
at  single  object  do  not  release  the  imagination  of  your  hearer 
its  task,  by  giving  more  than  an  outline ;  take  a  cottage ; 

the  affiightod  mother  of  her  orphan  daughters  at  the  door, 
aleoess  of  death  upon  her  face,  and  more  than  its  agonies  in 
cart ;  her  aching  heart,  her  anxious  ear,  struggling  through 
list  of  closing  day,  to  catch  the  approaches  of  desolation  and 
tour.  The  ruflEian  gang  arrives,  the  feast  of  plunder  begins, 
ip  of  madness  kindles  in  its  circulation.  The  wandering 
s  of  the  ravisher  become  concentrated  upon  the  shrinking 
ivoted  victim. — You  need  not  dilate,  you  need  not  expati- 
lie  unpolluted  mother,  to  whom  you  tell  the  story  of  hor- 
esceches  you  not  to  proceed ;  she  presses  her  child  to  her 
she  drowns  it  in  her  tears,  her  fancy  catches  more  than  an 
i  tongue  could  describe ;  at  a  single  view  she  takes  in  the 
miserable  succession  of  force,  of  profanation,  of  despair, 
h. — So  it  is  in  the  question  before  us.  If  any  man  shall 
r  this  day's  transaction,  he  cannot  be  so  foolish  as  to  sup- 
at  we  have  been  confined  to  a  single  character  like  those 
ought  before  you.  No,  gentlemen ;  far  from  it ;  he  will 
oo  much  common  sense,  not  to  know,  that  outrages  like 
t  never  solitary ;  that  where  the  public  calamity  gener* 
ps  like  those,  their  number  is  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and 
try  as  insatiable  as  its  waves.  I  am  therefore  anxious, 
r  masters  should  have  one  authenticated  example  of  the 
nt  which  our  unhappy  country  suflers  under  the  sanction 
authority ;  it  will  put  a  strong  question  to  their  humanity, 
[lave  any — ^to  their  prudence,  if  their  pride  will  let  them 

it;  or,  at  least,  to  that  anxiety  for  reputation,  to  that 
on  to  the  imaginary  virtues  of  mildness  and  mercy,  to 
rven  thoso  countries  the  most  divested  of  them  are  M 
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ready  to  asBert  their  claim,  and  so  credulouflly  disposed  to  believe 
that  claim  allowed. 

There  are  some  consideratioDs  respecting  yourselves,  and  the 
defendant,  to  which  I  should  wish  to  say  a  word.  You  may 
perhaps  think  your  pers(Mi8  unsafe,  if  you  find  a  verdict  against 
so  considerable  a  person.  I  know  his  power,  as  well  as  you  do^ 
I  know  he  might  send  you  to  the  provost,  as  he  has  done  the 
plaintiff)  and  forge  a  return  on  any  writ  you  might  issue  for  your 
deliverance — I  know  there  is  no  spot  in  this  deveted  nation,  (ex:- 
cept  that  on  which  we  now  are,)  where  the  story  of  oppresMi 
can  be  told  or  heard;  but  I  think  you  can  have  no  well  founded 
apprehensions.  There  is  a  time,  when  cruelty  and  oppression 
become  satiated  and  fatigued;  in  that  satiety  at  leastyou  will  find 
yourselves  secure.  But  there  is  still  a  better  security  for  yon : 
the  gratitude  of  the  worthy  defendant — if  any  thing  could  add 
to  his  honours,  and  his  credit,  and  his  claims,  it  would  be  yow 
verdict  for  the  plaintifi*;  for  in  what  instance  have  you  ever 
seen  any  man  so  efiectually  accredited  and  recommended,  as  by 
the  public  execration  1  What  a  man,  for  instance,  might  nol 
O'Brien  have  been,  if  the  envy  of  the  gibbet  had  not  arrested 
the  career  of  Us  honours  and  preferments  T  In  every  point  of 
view,  therefore,  I  recommend  to  you  to  find,  and  to  find  liberally 
for  the  plaintifi!  I  have  foundei  my  advice  upon  the  real  cir- 
cumstances of  your  situation ;  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  stimih 
late  you  into  any  silly  hectic  of  fancied  liberty.  I  do  not  call 
upon  you  to  expose  yourselves  by  the  affectation  of  vindicatiqg 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity ;  much  less  do  I  wish  to  ex- 
hibit ourselves  to  those  whose  property  we  are,  as  indignant  or 
contumacious  under  their  authority.  Far  from  it,  they  are  wm- 
questionably  the  proprietors  of  us ;  they  are  entitled  of  ri^  to 
drive  us,  and  to  work  us ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  mudcsUy 
to  suggest,  that  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  their  own  interest* 
a  line  of  moderation  may  be  drawn.  That  there  are  excesses 
of  infliction  that  human  nature  cannot  bear.  With  reqiect  to 
her  western  negroes.  Great  Britain  has  had  the  wisdom,  aiid  hu- 
manity to  feel  the  justice  of  this  observation,  and  in  some  degree 
to  act  upon  it ;  and  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  that  great  and 
^ilosophical  nation,  not  to  hope,  that  she  might  think  us  not 
undeserving  of  equal  mildness ;  provided  it  did  not  interfere  wnlk 
her  just  authority  over  us.    It  would,  I  should  ev»  think,  be  lor 
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her  credit,  thet  hanng  the  bonour  of  to  iUwtrioiii  a  rider,  ^re 
ihoaU  be  kepi  in  loiiie  iort  of  cooditioii,  tomewhat  bordering 
npoQ  q^irit,  whicb  cannot  be  maintained,  if  ibe  snflen  na  to  be 
atteriy  broken  down,  by  the  malidoos  wantonneM  of  her  groomt 
and  jockeja  Mr.  Onrnn  concluded  by  nying,  that  the  cause 
was  of  no  inconsderable  expectation ;  and  that  in  whatever 
light  the  jury  regarded  it,  whether  with  respect  to  the  two  coun- 
tries, or  Ireland  singly,  or  to  the  parties  concerned,  or  to  their 
own  sense  of  character  and  public  daty,  or  to  the  natural  conse- 
quences that  must  flow  from  the  event,  they  oug^t  to  consider  it 
with  the  most  prolbund  attention,  before  tiiey  agreed  upon  their 
verdict 

VaamoT  loa  tbx  PLAuiTifr,  IftOu  daiuois  amb  ootva 
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DEFENCE  OF  OWEN  KIRWAN, 

FOR  HIGH  TREAfiCXN; 
At  the  SBmoii  Hovaa,  Qbmkh  vmirr,  on  Satvbdat,  OcrroMft  1, 1808L 


Mr«  Cdrrav  rose  and  said,  that  it  had  become  his  duty  to  state 
to  the  court  and  jury  the  defence  of  the  prisoner.  He  said  he 
had  been  chosen  for  that  very  unpleasant  task,  without  his  con- 
currence or  knowledge ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  it,  he 
accepted  it  without  hesitation.  To  assist  a  human  being  la* 
oouring  under  the  most  awful  of  all  situations,  Ambling  in  the 
dreadful  alternative  of  honourable  life,  or  ^nominioas  death, 
was  what  no  man,  worthy  of  the  name,  could  refuse  to  man :  b«t 
it  would  be  peculiarly  base  in  any  person  who  had  the  hoomir  of 
wearing  the  king's  gown,  to  leave  the  king's  subject  undefended, 
until  a  sentence  pronounced  upon  -him  had  shown,  that  neither 
in  fact,  nor  in  law,  could  any  defence  avail  him.  He  ooqM  not, 
however,  but  confess,  that  he  felt  no  small  conscdation  when  he 
compared  his  present  with  his  former  situation  upon  similar  oc* 
casions.— In  those  sad  times  to  which  he  alluded,  it  was  freqnenC* 
ly  his  fate  to  come  forward  to  the  spot  where  he  then  stood,  with 
a  body  sinking  under  infirmity  and  disease,  and  a  mind  broken 
with  the  consciousness  of  public  calamity,  created  and  exaspcr* 
ated  by  public  folly.  It  had  pleased  heaven  that  he  should  Eve 
to  survive  both  those  afflictions,  and  he  was  grateful  to  its  mercy. 
I  now,  said  he,  come  here  through  a  composed  and  qoiel  city — I 
read  no  expression  in  any  face,  save  such  as  marks  the  ordinafy 
feelings  of  social  life,  or  the  various  characters  of  civil  oecupntaon 
— I  see  no  frightfiti  spectacle  of  infuriated  power,  or  suiiering 
humanity — ^1  see  no  tortnre»— I  hear  no  shrid»^I  no  kinger  w« 
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loman  heart  charred  in  the  flame  of  it8  own  vfle  and  paltry 
ODB— black  and  bloodless— capable  only  of  catching  and 
nunicating  that  destructive  fire  by  which  it  devours,  and  it 
*  devoured — I  no  longer  behold  the  ravages  of  that  odious 
:ry  bj  which  we  were  deformed,  and  degraded,  and  disgraced 
bigotiy  against  which  no  honest  man  should  ever  miss  an  op* 
initj  of  putting  his  countrymen,  of  all  sects  and  of  all  de* 
tioos,  upon  their  guard :  it  is  the  accursed  and  promiscuoui 
»nj  of  servile  hypocrisy,  of  remorseless  lust  of  power — of  in* 
e  (hint  of  gain— labouring  for  the  destruction  of  man,  under 
>eciou8  pretences  of  religion — ^her  banner  stolen  from  the 
of  God,  and  her  allies  congregated  fn»n  the  abysses  of  hell* 
cts  by  votaries  to  be  restrained  by  no  compunctions  of  hu- 
jf  for  they  are  dead  to  mercy ;  to  be  reclaimed  by  no 
of  reason,  for  refutation  is  the  bread  on  which  their  folly 
tbey  are  outlawed  alike  fitmi  their  species  and  their 
»r;  the  object  of  their  crime  is  social  life,  and  the  wages 
r  sin  is  sodal  death ;  for  though  it  may  happen  that  a  guilty 
lual  should  escape  from  the  law  that  he  has  broken,  it  cai^ 
so  with  nations:  their  guilt  is  too  extensive  and  unwieldy 
h  escape :  they  may  rest  assured  that  Providence  has,  in 
tural  connexion  between  causes  and  their  efiects,  establisb- 
rstem  <^  retributive  justice,  by  which  the  crimes  of  nations 
»uer  or  later  avenged  by  their  own  inevitable  consequences, 
at  hateful  bigotry — that  baneful  discord,  which  fired  the 
of  roan,  and  steeled  it  against  his  brother,  has  fled  at  last, 
rust  for  ever.  Even  in  this  melancholy  place  I  feel  myself 
]  and  recreated  by  breathing  the  mild  atmosphere  of  jus- 
srcy,  and  humanity — I  feel  1  am  addressing  the  parental 
ty  of  the  law^I  feel  I  am  addressing  a  jury  of  my  coun* 
,  my  fellow  subjects,  and  my  fellow  christians — against 
my  heart  is  waging  no  concealed  hostility-^rom  whom 
\  is  disguising  no  latent  sentiment  of  repi^ance  or  disgust 
not  DOW  to  touch  the  high  raised  strings  of  an  angry 
in  those  that  hear  me — nor  have  I  the  terror  of  thinking, 
those  strings  cannot  be  snapt  by  the  stroke,  they  will  be 
»voked  into  a  more  instigated  vibration. 
*urran  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  this  happy  change 
linda  and  feeling*  of  all  men  was  the  natural  consequen- 
lat  system  of  mildness  and  good  temper  which  had  been 
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recently  i^dopted,  and  nvhich  he  strongly  exhorted  the  juiy  to 
imitate,  and  to  improve  upon — tfiat  they  migbt  thereby  demon* 
fitrate  to  ourselveB,  to  Great  nritain,  and  to  the  enemy,  that  we 
were  not  that  aasemblage  of  fiends  which  we  had  been  alleged 
to  be — ^onworthy  of  the  ordinary  privilege  of  regular  justice,  or 
the  lenient  treatment  of  a  merciful  government — ^He  said,  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  wicked 
and  mischievous  representation  of  the  circumstances  which  called 
tiiem  then  together — they  ought  not  to  take  from  any  unautben* 
ticated  report  those  facts  which  they  could  have  directly  from 
sworn  evidence.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  dreadful  extent  of 
the  conspiracy  against  this  countiy— of  the  narrow  escape  of  die 
government  They  now  saw  the  fact  as  it  was.  By  the  judiciooi 
adoption  of  a  mild  and  conciliatory  system  of  conduct,  what  was 
dx  years  ago  a  formidable  rebellion,  had  now  dwindled  down  to 
a  drunken,  riotous  insurrection--disgraced,  certainlyt  by  some 
odious  atrocities— its  objects,  whatever  they  were,  no  doubt, 
highly  criminal ;  but,  as  an  attack  upon  the  stote,  of  the  most 
contemptible  insignificance. — ^He  did  not  wonder  that  the  patraos 
of  burning  and  torture  should  be  vexed  that  their  favourite  sa- 
struments  were  not  employed  in  recruiting  for  the  rebelfioiL  Bt 
had  no  doubt  but  that  had  they  been  so  employed,  the  eflect 
would  have  followed,  and  that  an  odious,  drunken  insurTcctkm» 
would  have  been  easily  sweDed  into  a  formidable  rebelfion — nor 
was  it  strange  that  persons  so  mortified  should  vent  themsehnes 
in  wanton  exaggerated  misrepresentotions,  and  in  unmerited 
censure — ^in  slandering  the  nation  in  the  person  of  the  viceroy-«> 
and  the  viceroy  in  the  character  of  the  nation — and  tliat  they 
should  do  so,  without  considering  that  they  were  weakening  the 
common  resources  against  common  danger,  by  making  the  dtftr- 
ent  parts  of  the  empire  odious  to  each  other ;  and  by  hoMiag  oat 
to  the  enemy,  and  falsely  holding  out,  that  we  were  (oo  much 
absorbed  in  civil  discord  to  be  capable  of  eflectual  resistonce*  In 
making  this  obser^^ation,  he  said  his  wish  was  merely  to  refute  a 
slander  upon  his  country.  He  had  no  pretensions  to  be  the  vin- 
dicator of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whose  person  he  did  not 
know  that  he  had  ever  seen :  at  the  same  time  he  said,  tliat 
when  he  was  so  necessarily  forced  upon  the  subject,  be  felt  no 
disposition  to  conceal  the  respect  and  satisfaction  with  vthich  he 
saw  the  king's  representative  comport  himself  as  he  did,  at  a 
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I  of  no  UtUe  ansuety,  though  of  do  coodderable  dauger,  if  we 
believe  (be  evideoce  we  have  heard  He  thought  it  was  a 
f  of  hit  ezceUeocy's  finnneas  and  good  sense,  not  to  discredit 
WD  opinioD  of  his  confidence  in  the  public  safety,  by  an  q»* 
itious  display  of  uonecessary  open  preparatioo;  aod  he 
{ht  he  did  himself  equal  hoDour  by  preserving  his  usual 
er,  and  not  sufiertog  hiniself  to  be  exasperated  by  the  event, 
i  it  did  happen,  iato  the  adoption  of  any  violent  or  precipi* 
neasures.  Perhaps  he  [Mr.  Curran]  ought  eveu  be  excused 
con£esBed  that  he  was  not  wholly  free  from  some  pzofesaiooal 
ff  when  he  saw,  that  the  descendaDt  of  a  great  lawyer  was 
lie  of  reroemberiDg,  what,  without  the  memory  of  such  ao 
pie,  he  perhaps  noight  not  have  done,  that  eveD  Id  the  mo- 
of  peril  the  law  is  the  best  safeguard  of  the  coDstitution. 

eveuts,  he  felt,  that  a  maD,  who  at  all  times  had  so  freely 
'ed  the  extravagaDces  of  power  and  force  as  he  had  done, 
udtified,  if  not  bound,  by  the  consistency  of  character,  to 
be  fair  attestation  of  his  opiDiOD  to  the  exercise  of  wisdom 
jmanity  wherever  he  found  them ;  whether  in  a  friend  or  in 
Dger.  He  hoped,  he  said,  that  these  preliminary  obser- 
s  were  not  waptonly  and  irrelevantly  delaying  them  from 
estion  which  they  were  to  try,  and  which  he  was  ready  to 
into;  but  there  still  remained  a  circumstance  to  be  observ- 
»D  for  a  moment,  before  they  entered  upon  the  real  subject 
tr  inquiry,  the  guUt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner;  the  fact 
id  been  so  impressively  stated :  the  never  to  be  too  much 
ed  fate  of  that  excellent  man  lord  Kilwarden — (and  here 
iirran  drew  a  character  of  him,  as  marked  by  the  most 
lous  anxiety  for  justice,  and  by  the  mildest  and  tenderest 
§  of  humanity.)— But,  said  he,  let  us  not  wantonly  slander 
aracter  of  the  nation  by  giving  any  countenance  to  the 
that  the  horror  of  such  a  crime  could  be  extended  farther 
le  actual  perpetration  of  the  deed.  The  general  indigna> 
e  tears  that  were  shed  at  the  sad  news  of  his  fate,  show 
3  are  not  that  nest  of  demons  on  whom  any  general  stigma 
ittach  from  such  an  event;  the  wicked  wretch  himseli^ 
B,  has  cut  off  the  very  man,  through  whose  humanity  he 
lave  escaped  the  consequences  of  other  crimes;  and  by  an 

aggravation  of  his  guilt,  has  given  another  nsotive  to 
snce  to  trace  the  murderer's  steps,  and  secure  the  certain- 
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ty  of  his  pumdnnent ;  but  on  this  occatkm  the  jurj  ahodd  pat  it 
oot  of  their  minds,  and  thbk  iiothiog  of  that  valuable  man,  mre 
his  last  advice,  **  that  no  person  should  perish  but  by  the  just 
sentence  of  the  law;"  and  that  advice  he  hoped  they  wodl^ 
honour,  not  by  idle  praise,  but  by  strict  observance. 

Mr.  Curran  now  proceeded  to  state  the  charge  in  the  indiet- 
Qient,  and  the  evidence  adduced ;  and  contended  that  the  tesCi> 
mony  showed  no  fact  of  conspiracy — ^no  adopted  object  of  treaioB 
— no  actual  attack — no  number  of  persons  engaged  that  oo«ld 
possibly  be  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object 
He  strongly  reprobated  the  idea  of  acting  upon  what  was  caBed 
notoriety  of  rebellion — notoriety  was  at  best  but  another  name 
for  reputation,  which  could  not,  even  by  law,  be  given  in  evi- 
dence in  any  criminal  case,  and  which  a  fortiori  could  not  sosCaia 
a  verdict  of  conviction ;  but,  he  said,  if  the  actual  evidence  of 
the  guilt  was  thus  weak,  it  was  not  un&ir  to  consider  the  proba- 
bility of  such  a  conspiracy  at  the  present  time.  It  was  clear 
from  the  evidence,  that  it  could  not  be  imputed  to  any  partioilar 
sect,  or  party,  or  faction,  because  no  sect  or  faction  could  fiuL 
had  they  acted  in  it,  of  enga^ng  one  hundred  times  the  number 
of  deluded  instruments  in  their  design.  We  may  then  fairly  ask« 
is  it  likely  that  the  country  at  large,  setting  even  apart  all  moral 
tie  of  duty,  or  allegiance,  or  the  difficulty,  or  the  danger,  ooqU 
see  any  motive  of  interest  to  recommend  to  them  the  measure  of 
separating  from  England,  or  fraternizing  with  France!  Whether 
there  was  any  description  of  men  in  Ireland  who  could  expect 
any  advantage  from  such  a  change?  And  this  reasoning*  he 
said,  was  more  pertinent  to  the  question,  because  politics  were 
not  now,  as  heretofore,  a  dead  science,  in  a  dead  language ;  they 
had  now  become  the  subject  of  the  day,  vernacular  and  univer- 
sal,  and  the  repose  which  the  late  system  of  Irish  govemnenl 
had  ^ven  the  people  for  reflectk>n,  had  enabled  them  to  con- 
sider their  own  condition,  and  what  they,  or  any  other  country, 
could  have  to  hope  from  France,  or  rather  from  its  present  mai^ 
ter.  He  said  he  scorned  to  allude  to  that  personage  merely  to 
sooM  or  to  revile  him ;  unmeaning  obloquy  may  show  that  we  do 
not  love  the  object,  but  certainly  that  we  do  not  fear  hiokr— 
He  then  adverted  to  the  present  condition  of  Bonaparte;  a 
stranger— «n  usurper — getting  possession  of  a  numerous,  |iinit 
fohtilei  and  caprickwis  people ;  getting  that  pnssfsskm  br  inlBMy 
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«--able  to  hold  it  only  by  force:  to  secure  his  power  he 
id,  or  thought  he  fiMind  it  necessary  to  abolish  all  religious 
ibliihinentii  as  well  as  all  shadow  of  freedom.  He  had  com- 
ely subjugated  all  the  adjmning  nations.  Now,  said  Mr.  Cor- 
,  it  18  clear  that  there  are  but  two  modes  of  holding  states  or 
memben  of  the  same  state  together,  namely,  community  of  in- 
8t  or  predominance  of  force — ^the  former  is  the  natural  bond  of 
Brjtiah  empire ;  their  interest,  their  hopes,  their  dangers  can 

0  other  than  one  and  the  same,  if  they  are  not  stupidly  blind 
«ir  own  situation ;  and  stupidly  blind  indeed  must  they  be, 
justly  must  they  incur  the  inevitable  consequences  of  that 
nesB  and  stupidity,  if  they  have  not  fortitude  and  magna^ 
ty  enough  to  lay  aside  those  mean  and  narrow  jealousies, 
b  have  hitherto  prevented  that  community  of  interest  and 

of  efbrU  by  which  alone  we  can  stand,  and  without  which 
lUst  taU  together.  But  force  only  can  hold  the  requisitionii 
f  French  consul ; — ^what  community  of  interest  can  we  have 
(he  difierent  nations  that  he  has  subdued  and  plundered  T — 
y  none.    Can  he  venture  to  establish  any  regular  and  pro> 

1  system  of  religion  amongpt  them  f  Wherever  he  erected 
tar,  he  would  set  up  a  monument  of  condemnation  and  re- 
li  upon  those  wild  and  fantastic  speculations  which  he  is 
d  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  Philosophy,  but  which  other 
)erliaps,  because  they  are  endowed  with  a  less  aspirii^  in- 
,  conceive  to  be  a  desperate  anarchical  atheism,  giving  to 
man  a  dispenring  power  for  the  gratification  of  his  passion, 
ig  him  that  he  may  be  a  rebel  to  his  conscience  with  ad- 
e,  and  to  his  God  with  impunity.  Just  as  soon  would  the 
ment  of  Britain  venture  to  display  the  Cbescent  in  their 
69,  as  an  honorary  member  of  all  faiths  to  show  any  re- 
3  to  the  Cross  in  his  dominions.  Apply  the  same  reasoning 
ty : — can  he  venture  to  give  any  reasonable  portion  of  it 
ibjecta  at  home,  or  his  vassals  abroad  T  The  answer  is 
:  sufltained  merely  by  military  force,  his  unavoidable 
B  to  amke  the  anmif  every  thbigf  aiid  the  peopk  fU)ihmg.  If 
ured  to  elevate  his  soldien  into  citisens,  and  Us  wretched 
(  into  freemen,  he  would  form  a  confederacy  of  mutual 

between  both,  against  which  he  could  not  exist  a  mo* 
If  he  relaxed  in  like  manner  with  Holfaind,  or  Belgium, 
eerlsuid,  or  Italy,  and  withdrew  his  armies  from  them,  he 
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would  excite  and  make  them  capable  of  imtaat  revolt    There 
B  ooe  drcumstance  which  just  leaves  it  poMible  lor  ham  Ml  to 
diain  them  down  still  more  rigoroiisly  than  he  has  done,  aad  thai 
is,  the  facility  with  which  he  can  pour  militaiy  nintiiimw|)i 
upon  them  in  case  of  necessity*    ^t  destitute  as  he  is  of  a  ■»• 
rine,  he  could  look  to  no  such  resource  with  respect  to  any  insular 
acquisitkxiy  and  of  course  he  should  guard  against  flie  pnssihility 
of  danger  by  so  complete  and  merdless  a  thraldom  as  wo«ld 
make  any  eflbrt  of  resistance  physically  impossible^-PeriiBps^ 
my  lords  and  gentlemen,  continued  Mr.  Cnrran,  I  may  be  thoughl 
die  apologist,  instead  of  the  reviler  of  the  ruler  of  France.    I  aA 
feet  not  either  character. — ^I  am  searching  lor  the  motives  of  his 
conduct,  and  not  for  the  topics  of  his  justification.    I  do  aol  af- 
fect to  trace  those  motives  to  any  depravity  of  heart  or  of  nind 
which  accident  may  have  occasioned  for  the  season,  and  which 
^reflection  or  compunction  may  extinguish  or  allay,  and  Aerehy 
make  him  a  completely  diflfereot  man  with  respect  to  France 
and  to  the  world ;  I  am  acting  more  fairiy  and  more  vbMHj  hy 
my  country,  when  I  show,  that  his  conduct  must  be  so  swayed 
hj  the  permanent  pressure  of  his  situation,  by  the  oootrol  of  an 
unchangeable  and  inexorable  necessity,  that  he  cannol  dare  lo 
relax  or  relent  without  becoming  the  certain  victim  of  his  own 
humanity  or  contritkm.    I  may  be  asked  are  ttese  merely  my 
own  speculations,  or  have  others  in  Ireland  adopted  than;  I 
answer  freely ,  nofi  maif  Mc  serma  eif.  It  is.  In  my  own  knowle^ffe, 
the  result  ofserioos  reflection  in  numbers  of  our  countrymen.  In 
the  storm  of  arbitrary  sway,  in  the  distraction  of  torture  and 
fering,  the  human  mind  had  lost  its  poise  and  its  tone,  and 
incapable  of  sober  reflectkm ;  but,  by  removing  those  temm 
it,  by  holding  an  even  hand  between  all  parties,  by 
ttie  patronage  of  any  sect  or  fiiction,  the  people  of  Ireland 
left  at  liberty  to  consider  her  real  situatten  and  interest,  and 
happily  for  herself,  I  trust  in  God,  she  has  availed  herself  of  the 
opportunity.    With  respect  to  the  higher  orders  even  of  those 
who  thought  they  had  some  cause  to  compbiin,  I  know  this  Id  he 
the  fact;  they  are  not  so  Mind  as  not  to  see  the  diflfarenoe  be- 
tween being  proud  and  jealous,  and  punctilious  m  any  daias  of 
privilege  or  right  between  themsehres  and  then*  Mkm^mhj&c^ 
and  the  mad  and  desperate  depravity  of  seeking  the  redress  of 
anydissatis&ctkm  that  they  might  feel,  by  an  appeal  to  kmce.  «r 
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he  dmdfid  recoune  to  troMOQ  and  to  blood  As  to  tibe  fauiD* 
*  orden  of  our  people,  for  whon  I  oonfea  I  feel  the  greateit 
ipathjy  because  there  are  more  of  them  to  be  undonet  and 
awe,  from  want  of  educatioD,  they  muet  be  more  liable  to 
laioo;  I  am  aatiified  the  topics  to  which  I  have  adverted 
Ij  with  ititt  greater  force  to  them  than  to  those  who  are 
ed  aiwve  them.  I  have  not  the  same  opportanity  of  knowing 
r  actual  opinions;  but  if  their  opinions  be  other  than  I  think 
'  ought  to  be»  would  to  God  thcj  were  present  in  this  place* 
lat  I  had  the  opportunity  of  going  into  their  cottages,  and 
well  know  I  should  not  disdain  to  visit  them,  and  to  qieak 
em  the  language  of  afiection  and  candour  on  the  subject;  I 
Id  have  little  diflkulty  in  showing  to  their  quick  and  afh 
ensive  mindi,  how  easy  it  is,  when  the  heart  is  incensed,  to 
»und  the  evils  which  are  inseparable  from  the  destiny  of  im- 
ct  man,  with  those  which  arise  from  the  fiiults  or  errors  cf 
^litical  situation:  I  would  put  a  few  questions  to  their  can- 
nd  unadulterated  sense :  I  would  ask  them— Do  you  think 
yon  have  made  no  advance  todvii  pro^rity  within  the 
wenty  years?  Areyour  opinions  of  modem  and  subjugated 
«  the  same  that  you  entertained  of  popular  and  revolution- 
ranee  fourteen  years  agot  Have  you  any  hope,  that  if 
-St  consol  got  possession  of  your  island,  he  would  treat  yoa 

>  well  as  he  does  those  countries  at  his  door,  whom  he  nmst 
t  more  than  he  can  respect  or  regard  youT  And  do  yo« 
how  be  treats  those  unhappy  natkmsT  You  know  that  in 
d  there  is  little  personal  w^th  to  phmder — that  thereara 
burches  to  rob.-«C!an  you  then  doubt  that  he  would  ra« 
his  rapacious  generals  and  sokliers  by  parcelling  out  the 
the  island  among  them,  and  by  dividing  you  into  lots  of 

>  till  the  respective  lands  to  which  they  bekmged?  Can  yoa 
e  that  the  perfidy  and  treason  of  surrendering  your  coon* 
an  invader,  would  to  your  new  master  be  any  pledge  of 
llegiance  T  Can  you  suppose  that  while  a  single  French 
was  willing  to  accept  an  acre  of  Irish  ground,  that  he 
leave  that  acre  in  the  possession  of  a  roan,  who  had  shown 
'so  wickedly  and  so  stupidly  dead  to  the  soggestionB  of  the 
>vioaa  interest,  and  to  the  ties  of  the  most  imperious  moral 
ions?  What  do  you  kwk  forward  to  with  respect  to  the 
dieement  of  your  seett    Are  you  protestantsT    He  has 
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abolished  protesta&tiam  with  chriitiamtj.  Are  yea  cattioliosf 
Do  jott  think  he  will  rmiae  you  to  the  level  of  the  popel  Per- 
haps, and  I  think  he  would  not;  but  if  he  did,  coidd  you  hope 
more  privilege  than  he  has  left  hiB  holineast  And  what  privilege 
has  he  left  him?  He  has  reduced  his  religion  to  be  a  mendicaal 
fer  contemptuous  tolerataon,  and  he  has  reduced  his  persosi  to 
b^gary  and  to  rags.  Let  me  ask  you  a  further  questioo — Do 
you  think  he  would  feel  any  kind-hearted  sympathy  far  yout 
Answer  younelves  by  asking,  what  sympathy  does  he  fed  far 
Frenchmen,  whom  he  is  ready  by  thousands  to  buiy  in  tiie  oceans 
in  the  barbarous  gambling  of  his  wild  ambition!  What  sympsi- 
diy  then  could  bind  him  to  youf  He  is  not  your  countiyman 
the  scene  of  your  birth  and  your  childhood  is  not  endeared  to  his 
heart  by  the  reflection,  that  it  was  also  the  scene  of  Us;  he  is 
not  your  fellow  christian— 4ie  is  not,  therefore,  bound  to  you  bj 
any  similarity  of  duty  in  this  world,  or  by  any  unioo  of  hope  b^ 
yond  the  grave.  What  then  could  you  suppose  (be  object  of  his 
visit,  or  the  cooMquence  of  his  success  f  Gan  you  be  so  faoiirii  as 
not  to  see,  that  he  would  use  you  as  slaves,  while  he  held  yu«t 
and  that  when  he  grew  weary,  which  he  soon  would  becoase,  of 
such  a  worthless  and  precarious  possession,  he  would  carry  you  to 
market  in'some  treaty  of  peace,  barter  you  fer  some  more  valuaUa 
concession,  and  surrender  you  to  expiate  by  your  puniAment  and 
degradation,  the  advantage  you  had  given  him  by  your  fellies 
and  your  crimes?  There  is  another  topic  on  which  a  few  wordi 
might  be  addressed  to  the  deluded  peasant  of  this  country :  he 
might  be  asked — What  could  you  hope  from  the  momentary 
cess  of  any  eflR>rt  to  subvert  the  government  by  mere 
coovubionT  Could  you  kx>k  ferward  to  the  hqpe  of  liberty  «r 
property ;  where  are  the  characters,  the  capacities,  and  the  m^ 
tives  of  those  that  have  embarked  m  those  chimerical  projects— 
you  see  them  a  despicable  gang  of  needy  adventurers;  desperate 
from  guilt  and  poverty:  uncountenanced  by  a  single  individual 
of  probity  or  name;  ready  to  use  you  as  the  instruments,  and 
eq[ually  ready  to  abandon  you  by  treachery  or  flight,  as  the  vic- 
tims of  their  crimes.  For  a  short  interval  muider  and  rmpina 
might  have  their  sway ;  but  don*t  be  such  a  fool  as  to  tUnk,  that 
tiiough  robbing  might  make  a  few  persons  poor,  it  could  nsika 
many  persons  rich.  Don't  be  so  silly  as  to  confeund  the  destnc- 
taon  of  property  with  the  partitkin  of  wealth.    Small  must  be 
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ir  share  of  the  tpoUy  and  short  your  enjoyment  of  it  Soon, 
9t  me,  very  soon,  would  such  a  state  of  things  be  terminated 
the  very  atrocities  of  its  authors.  Soon  would  you  find  your- 
res  subdued,  ruined  and  degraded.  If  you  looked  back,  it 
(lid  be  to  character  destroyed,  to  hope  extinguished.  If  you 
ced  forward,  you  could  see  only  the  dire  necessity  you  had 
losed  upon  your  governors  of  acting  towards  you  with  no  feel- 
but  those  of  abhorrence,  and  of  self-preservation — of  ruline 
by  a  sjrstem  of  coercion,  of  which  akMie  you  would  be  worthy 
nd  of  loading  you  with  taxes  (that  is,  selling  the  food  and  rai- 
t  which  your  honest  labour  might  earn  for  your  family,)  to 
ly  the  expense  of  that  force,  by  which  only  you  could  be  re- 
ned. 

ly  not,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  inexcusably  vain  when  I  say, 
d  to  God  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  this  plain, 
I  trust,  not  absurd  language  to  the  humblest  orders  of  my 
trymen.  When  I  see  what  sort  of  missionaries  can  preach 
loctrines  of  villany  and  folly  with  success,  I  cannot  think  it 
vain  to  suppose,  that  they  would  listen  with  some  attention 
some  respect  to  a  man  who  was  addressing  plsdn  sense  to 
minds,  whose  whole  life  ought  to  be  a  pledge  for  his  sin- 
r  and  affection — ^who  had  nevef  in  a  single  instance  deceiv- 
*  deserted,  or  betrayed  them — ^who  had  never  been  seduced 
abandonment  of  their  just  rights,  or  a  connivance  at  any  of 
excesses,  that  could  threaten  any  injury  to  their  character. 
:  perhaps,  said  Mr.  Curran,  I  have  trespassed  too  much 
jrour  patience  by  what  may  appear  a  digression  from  the 
on.  The  motive  of  my  doing  so,  I  perceive  by  your  indul- 
[learing,  you  perfectly  comprehend.  But  I  do  not  consider 
I  have  said  as  a  mere  irrelevant  digression  with  respect  to 
•mediate  cause  before  you.  The  reasoning  comes  to  this: 
esent  state  of  this  country  shows,  that  nothing  could  he  so 
y  and  perversely  wicked  as  a  project  of  separation,  or  of 
1  connexion — and,  of  course,  nothii^  more  improbable  than 
option  of  such  a  useless  project  If  it  be  then  so  senseless, 
erefere  so  improbable,  how  strong  ought  the  evidence  be, 
ch  yoa  would  be  warranted  in  attesting,  on  your  oaths,  to 
id  and  to  France,  so  odious  an  imputation  on  the  good 
nd  loyalty  of  your  country.  Let  me  revert  again  to  the 
:e  which  you  have  heard  to  support  so  incredible  a  charge^ 
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I  have  already  observed  on  the  contemptible  smalliieii  of  the 
number — a  few  drunken  peasants  assemble  in  the  ouUeti;  there. 
in  the  fury  of  intoxication  they  committed  such  atrocities  as  no 
man  can  be  disposed  to  defend  or  to  extenuate ;  and  having  done 
so,  they  fly  before  a  few  peace  officers,  aided  by  the  gallantry  of 
Mr.  Justice  Drury — ^who»  even  if  he  did  retreat,  as  has  been  inao* 
uated,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  havii^  no  wish  to  shed  the  blood 
of  his  fellow  christians,  and  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
preserving  the  life  of  a  most  valuable  dtixen  and  loyal  subject 

In  this  whole  transaction,  no  attempt,  however  feeble  or  ill* 
directed,  is  made  on  any  place  belonging  to  or  connected  with 
the  government  They  never  even  approach  the  barrack,  the 
castle,  the  magazines.  No  leader  whatsoever  appears ;  nolhiiig 
that  I  can  see  to  call  for  your  verdict,  except  the  finding  the  bill 
and  the  uncorroborated  statement  of  the  attomey-generaL 
In  that  statement,  too,  I  must  beg  leave  to  guard  you  against 
mistake  in  one  or  two  particulars :— as  to  what  he  said  of  my 
lord  Kilwarden,  it  was  not  unnatural  to  feel  as  he  seemed  to  do, 
at  the  recollection,  nor  to  have  stated  that  sad  event  as  a  hd 
that  took  place  on  that  occasion — ^but  I  am  satisfied,  he  did  not 
state  it  with  the  least  intention  cS  agitating  your  passionsb  or 
letting  it  have  the  smaUest  influence  on  your  judgment  in  yov 
inquiry  into  a  charge  of  treason.  I  must  beg  leave  also  to  say, 
that  no  recital  in  any  statute,  is  any  evidence  whatsoever  of  the 
existence  of  any  particular  fact  of  treason  or  treasonable  conspi- 
racy. I  must  further  desire  you  to  bkit  completely  from  yovr 
minds  the  reference  which  he  was  pleased  to  make  to  the  vcr- 
diet  of  yesterday.  And,  in  truth,  when  I  see  the  evidence  on 
which  you  are  to  decide  reduced  to  what  is  legal  or  admisaUe, 
I  don't  wonder  that  Mr.  Attomey«general  himself  should  hare 
treated  this  doughty  rebellion  with  the  laughter  and  contenpt  It 
deserved. 

Where  now  is  this  providential  escape  of  the  government  and 
the  castle?  Why  simply  in  this,  that  nobody  attacked  either  the 
one  or  the  other;  and  that  there  were  no  persons  that  co«M  have 
attacked  either.  It  seems  not  unlike  the  escape  which  a  yong 
man  had  of  being  shot  through  the  head  at  the  battle  of  Dettin- 
gen,  by  the  providential  interference  by  which  be  was  sent 
twenty  miles  off  on  a  foraging  party  only  ten  days  before  the  battle. 

I  wish  firom  my  heart  that  there  mi^  be  now  present 
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thy  geBtlemaiiy  who  may  transmit  to  Paris  a  faithful  account 
rhat  has  this  day  passed  If  so»  I  tlank  some  loyal  absentee 
'  posnbly  find  an  account  of  it  in  the  Publiciste  or  the  Moni- 
>^«Dd  perhaps  somewhat  in  this  way — ^On  the  28d  d*  Juk 
a  moit  splendid  rebellion  displayed  her  standard  in  the  me» 
olis  of  Irdand,  in  a  part  of  the  city  which  in  their  language 
lUed  the  Poidle.  The  band  of  heroes  that  came  ibrth  at  the 
ofpatiiotimv  capable  (Shearing  arms,  at  the  lowest  calcu 
Dmust  have  amounted  to  little  leas  than  too  hundrtd  persons, 
rebellion  advanced  with  most  intrepid  step  till  she  came  to  the 
\(  the  old  four  courts,  and  tholseL  There  she  espied  a  de- 
d  piUory,  on  which  she  mounted,  in  order  to  reconwHtre,  but 
lund  to  her  great  mortification  that  the  rebels  had  staid  be- 

Sbe  therefore  judged  it  right  to  make  her  escape,  which 
fliected  in  a  masterly  manner  down  Dirty  lane*  The  rebels 
s  same  time  retiring  in  some  disorder  from  the  Peddle,  being 
preawd  by  the  poles  and  lanterns  of  the  watchmen,  and 
additionally  galled  by  Mr.  Juatice  Drury,  who  came  to  a 
unerring  aim  upon  their  rere,  on  which  he  played  without 
itermission,  with  a  apy-glass,  from  his  dining-room  window— 
oiUecedentem  cdeHum  daerii  Panapede  claudo.  It  is  clearly 
ained  that  ahe  did  not  appear  in  her  own  clothea,  for 
irew  away  her  regimental  jacket  before  ahe  fled,  which  baa 
picked  op,  and  ia  now  to  be  aeen  at  Mr.  CJarleton'a,  at  aix 
a  head  for  grown  peraona,  and  three  pence  for  a  nurae  and 

It  was  thought  at  firat  to  he  the  work  of  an  Iriah  artiat, 
(light  have  taken  meaaure  in  the  absence  of  the  wearer, 
a  bill  and  receipt  found  in  one  of  the  pockets,  it  appears 
e  been  made  by  the  actual  body  tailor  of  her  august  high- 
le  conaort  of  the  first  cooauL  At  preaent  it  ia  but  poorly 
cnted ;  but  it  ia  aaid  that  the  Irish  volunteers  have  entered 
subscription  to  trim  it,  if  it  shall  be  ever  worn  again.**— 
,  most  happy,  it  jm  for  these  islands,  said  Mr*  Cnrran,  that 
onxmrs  which  are  so  maliciously  invented  and  circulated 
roj  our  confidence  in  each  other,  to  invite  attack  and 
resisCance,  turn  out  on  inquiry  to  be  so  ludicrous  and  cou- 
ple, that  we  cannot  Mfekk  of  them  without  laughter,  or 
t  wonder  that  they  did  not  rather  form  the  materials  of  a 
I  a  puppet  show,  than  of  a  grave  proaacutaon  in  a  oouft 
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Mr.  Curran  said,  there  was  still  another  topic  material  to  r^ 
mind  the  juty  of:  this  was  the  first  trial  lor  treason  that  occamd 
since  the  union  of  these  island&    He  said  no  effectual  union  co«ld 
be  achieved  by  the  mere  letter  of  statute ;  don't  imagine  (said  he) 
that  bigotry  could  blend  with  liberalityi  or  barbarism  with  ci- 
▼ilization.    If  jou  wish  to  be  really  united  with  Great  Britain, 
teach  her  to  respect  you,  and  do  so  by  showing  her  that  you  are 
fit  objects  of  wholesome  laws ;  by  showing  that  yon  are  capnUe 
of  rising  to  a  proud  equality  with  her  in  the  exercise  of  social 
duties  and  civU  virtues,  as  many  parts  of  the  globe  have  proved 
you  to  be  in  her  fleets  and  her  armies;— show  her  that  you  can 
try  this  cause  as  she  would  try  it ;  that  you  have  too  much  sense 
and  humanity  to  be  borne  away  in  your  verdict  by  des^caUe 
panic  or  brutal  fury ; — show  her  that  in  prosecutions  by  the  state, 
you  can  even  go  a  step  beyond  her,  and  that  you  can  dacovcr 
and  act  upon  those  eternal  principles  of  justice,  which  it  has  been 
found  necessary  in  that  country  to  enfi>rce  by  the  coercion  of 
law :  you  cannot,  said  be,  but  feel  that  I  allude  to  their  statate 
that  requires  two  witnesses  m  treason.    Our  statute  does  noi 
contain  that  provimon ;  but  if  it  was  wise  to  enact  it  thete  as  i. 
law,  it  cannot  be  other  than  wise  to  adopt  it  here  as  a  principle ; 
unless  you  think  it  discreet  to  hold  it  out  as  your  opinion,  that 
the  life  of  a  man  is  not  as  valuable  here,  and  ought  not  to  be  as 
secure,  as  in  the  otfier  part  of  the  empire;  unless  yov  wish  Id 
prove  your  capability  of  equal  rights  and  equal  U'^erty  wi& 
Britain,  by  consigning  to  the  scafibld  your  miserabi';  fellow 
ject,  who,  if  tried  in  England  on  the  same  chars[^  and  the 
evidence,  would  by  law  be  entitled  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal    I 
trust  you  will  not  so  blemish  younelves;  I  trust  you  mil  not  he 
satisfied  even  with  a  cold  imitation  of  her  justice ;  bat  that  oa 
this  occasion  you  will  give  her  an  example  of  magnanianity  by 
riling  superior  to  the  passion  or  the  panic  of  the  moment    If 
in  any  ordinary  case,  in  any  ordinary  time,  you  have  aaj  tfwmm 
able  doubt  of  guilt,  you  are  bound  by  every  principle  of  bw  and 
justice  to  acquit    But  I  would  advise  yso,  at  a  time  Kke  this;, 
rather  to  be  lavish  than  panimonions  in  the  aiqiiicatian  of  Hmt 
principle— even  though  you  had  the  strongest  sus|Nckin  of  bis 
culpability  I  would  advise  you  to  acquit— you  wouU  show 
confidence  in  your  own  strength,  that  yon  feh  your  utaatkm 
high  to  be  afifected  in  the  smallest  d^iee  hy  the  fittooT  aa 
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■iftcuit  ui  indlTidnal ;  tern  Id  the  mkenble  prinoer  hinMeK— 
teiated  and  Uemidiedt  aa  he  poaiUjr  mmj  be— ereii  him  joa 
famj  relriefe  to  hk  oountiy  and  hk  dutj  by  a  aalntmrj  eflbrt  of 
leetoneble  megnenimity.  Yoa  will  impire  him  with  rerereiice 
bf  that  imtitetioiit  which  knowi  when  to  fpare,  aa  well  aa  when 
to  inflict— and  whichv  ioatead  of  mcrififing  him  to  a  itroog  sua- 
picaon  of  hit  criminality^  is  determinedt  not  by  the  beUef,  but  by 
the  pnaihiKty  of  hit  innocence,  and  diimiwei  him  with  indigna* 
tion  and  contemptnoiit  mercy. 

Ma.  Kmwijr  was  povim  omtir. 
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Mr.  CtnuuLir. — Never  so  clearlj  aa  m  the  preteDt  imliDce  have 
I  observed  that  safeguard  of  justice,  which  providence  hath  placed 
in  the  nature  ct  man.  Such  is  the  imperious  dominaoa  with 
which  truth  and  reaspn  wave  their  sceptre  over  the  hwnan  in* 
teUect,  that  no  solicitations  however  artful,  no  talent  however 
commanding,  can  reduce  it  from  its  allegiance.  In  proportifm 
to  the  humility  of  our  submission  to  its  rule  do  we  rise  into 
fiiint  emulation  of  that  ineffiible  and  presiding  divinity, 
characteristic  attribute  it  is— to  be  coerced  and  bound  by  the  io* 
ezorable  laws  of  his  own  nature,  so  as  to  be  uU^oim  and  aiifmai 
from  necessity,  rather  than  election.  You  have  seen  it  in  the 
learned  advocate  who  has  preceded  roe  most  peculiarly  and 
strikingly  illustrated — you  have  seen  even  his  great  talents,  per^ 
haps  the  first  in  any  country,  languishing  under  a  cause  too  weak 
to  carry  him,  and  too  heavy  to  be  carried  by  him.  He  was  farced 
to  dismiss  his  natural  candour  and  sincerity,  and  having  no  merils 
m  his  case,  to  substitute  the  dignity  of  his  own  manner,  the  re^* 
sources  of  his  own  ingenuity,  over  the  overwhelming  difScukMa 
with  which  he  was  surrounded.  Wretched  client!  unhappy 
advocate  I  what  a  combination  do  you  form !  But  such  is  the 
condition  of  guilt — its  commissioo  mean  and  tremulous— its 
fence  artificial  and  insincere — its  prosecution  candid  and 
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digpififJ  and  aoBtere.     Such  has-beoi  the 

ndant't  gaBt-Hmch  Ui  defeno^— rach  shall  be  mj  addreit   ■ 

such,  I  tnisC,  jour  veidict  The  learned  comiiel  has  told  yon, 

this  uafertimate  woman  is  not  to  be  estioiated  at  Ibrty  thou* 

poonds— latal  and  imqaestioDable  is  the  truth  of  this  as- 

00.    Alasl  gentlemen,  she  is  no  longer  worth  any  thing— 

j,  &neo,  degraded,  and  disgraced,  she  is  worth  less  than  no- 

r  I    Bat  it  is  fiir  the  hcmour,  the  hope,  the  ezpectatioo,  the 

iroesB,  and  the  comforts  that  have  been  blasted  by  the  de- 

int,  and  have  fled  for  ever,  that  you  are  to  remunerate  the 

tiff,  by  the  pumshment  of  the  defendant    It  is  not  her  pre- 

iralue  winch  you  are  to  weigh—but  it  is  her  value  at  that 

when  she  sat  basking  in  a  husband's  love,  with  the  bless- 

rheaven  on  her  head,  and  its  purity  in  her  heart :  when  she 

nongst  her  family,  and  administered  the  morality  of  the  pa- 

I  board  ^--estimate  that  past  value-— compare  it  with  its 

it  deplorable  diminuticMi — and  it  may  lead  you  to  form 

judgment  of  the  severity  of  the  injury,  and  the  extent  of 

mpensation. 

s  learned  counsd  has  tM  you,  you  ought  to  be  cautious, 

se  your  verdict  cannot  be  set  aside  for  excess.    The  asr 

1  is  just,  but  has  he  treated  you  fairly  by  its  application  T 

luse  would  not  allow  him  to  be  fair— lor,  why  is  the  rule 

n1  in  thk  single  action  1    Because,  this  being  peculiariy  an 

to  the  most  susceptible  of  all  human  feelii^s — it  leaves 

ury  of  the  husband  to  be  ascertained  by  the  sensibility  of 

ry,  and  does  not  presume  to  measure  tiie  justice  of  thenr 

lination  by  the  cold  and  chilly  exercise  of  his  own  discretion. 

other  nction  it  is  easy  to  calculate.  If  a  tradesman's  arm  k 

i  you  can  measure  the  loss  which  he  has  sustained — but 

^und  of  feeling,  and  the  agony  of  the  heart,  cannot  be 

by  any  standard  with  which  I  am  acquainted.     And 

e  unfairly  dealt  with,  when  you  are  called  on  to  appro- 

le  present  sufiering  of  the  husband  by  the  present  guilt, 

ency,  and  degradation  of  his  wife.    As  well  might  you,  if 

HI  to  give  compensation  to  a  man  for  the  murder  of  his 

friend — find  the  measure  of  his  injury,  by  weighing  the 

f  the  dead.    But  it  is  not,  gentlemen  of  tiie  jury,  by 

ig  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  that  you  would  estimate  the  loss 

urvivor. 
2  A 
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The  karoed  cognad  hM  referred  yott  to  other  CMWi  and  odier 
eountriesy  fi>r  matancet  of  moderate  Terdictk  I  can  refer  joa 
to  KMne  authentic  imtaiices  of  jiut  ones.  In  the  neart  ooaalry, 
15,000L  against  a  subaltern  officer.  In  Travers  aad  MtSuOj, 
SOOOL  against  a  servant  In  Tigbe  agaiMt  Joiies»  lO^OMML 
ag^bst  a  man  not  worth  a  shilling.  What  then  ovgbt  to  be  the 
rule,  where  rank,  and  power,  and  wealth,  and  statioBt  have 
bined  to  render  the  example  of  his  crime  more 
make  his  guilt  more  odious — ^to  make  the  injury  to  the  pfauBtiff 
more  grievous,  because  more  conq>icuous1  I  aflect  no  levelling 
iamiliarity  when  I  speak  of  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  sodetjr 
— distinctkins  (borders  are  necessary,  and  I  always  feel  disposed 
to  treat  them  with  respect — ^but  when  it  is  my  duty  to  ^eak  of 
the  crimes  by  which  they  are  degraded,  I  am  not  so  festidious  ao  Id 
shrink  from  their  contact,  when  to  touch  them  is  essential  to  their 
dissection.  In  this  actk>n,  the  condition,  the  conduct,  and  cir> 
cumstances  of  the  party,  are  justly  and  peculiarly  the  objects  of 
your  consideratioo.  Who  are  the  parties!  The  plaintiflC  yon^ 
amiable,  of  family  and  education.  Of  the  generous  disbterest* 
edness  of  his  heart  you  can  ferm  an  opinkm  even  firam  the  evi* 
dence  of  the  defendant,  that  he  declined  an  alliance,  whkh  wmdd 
have  added  to  his  fortune  and  considerationy  and  which  he  ve* 
jected  for  an  unportiooed  union  with  his  present  wife.  She  toob 
at  that  time  young,  beautiful  and  accomplished ;  and  feding  her 
affection  for  her  husband  increase,  in  proportion  as  she 
bered  the  ardour  of  his  love,  and  the  mncerity  of  his 
Look  now  to  the  defendant  I— I  blush  to  name  him  I — ^I  bhidi  Id 
name  a  rank  which  he  has  tarnished— and  a  patent  that  he  has 
worse  than  cancelled  ifigh  in  the  army — high  b  the  stalfr^ 
the  hereditary  counselkNr  of  the  king— of  wealth  brnlmlible 
and  to  this  last  I  advert  with  an  indignant  and  rontemphsoMS 
satisfaction,  because,  as  the  only  instrument  of  his  guilt  and 
shame,  it  vrill  be  the  means  of  his  punishment,  and  the  source  of 
compensatbn  for  his  guOt 

But  let  me  call  your  attention  distinctly  to  the  qiuestaons  jtm 
have  to  consider.  The  first  is  the  &ct  of  guilt  Is  this  nobk 
k>rd  guilty  t  His  counsel  knew  too  well  how  they  would  have 
mortified  bis  vanity,  had  they  given  the  smallest  reason  to  dmsbl 
the  splendour  of  his  achievement  Against  any  such  huanSati^g 
suspkbn  he  had  taken  the  most  studbus  precaution  by  the 
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y  of  the  exploit  And  here,  in  this  court,  and  before  you  and 
he  face  of  the  country,  has  be  the  unparalleled  effrontery  of 
aining  to  resort  even  to  a  confession  of  tiinoc€iice.— -His  guilt 
blisbed,  your  next  question  is,  the  damages  you  should  give. 

have  been  told,  that  the  amount  of  the  damages  should  de* 
)  on  circumstances.  You  will  consider  theae  circumstances, 
tber  of  aggravation  or  mitigation.  His  learned  counsel  con- 
,  that  the  ptaintiflT  has  been  the  author  of  his  own  suflering, 
ought  to  receive  no  compensation  for  the  ill  consequences  of 
»wn  conduct  In  what  part  of  the  evidence  do  you  find  any 
lation  for  that  assertion?  He  indulged  her,  it  seems,  in 
—generous  and  attached,  he  probably  indulged  her  In  that 

beyond  his  means ;  and  the  defendant  now  imprudently. 

00  yon  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  adulterer  in  the  fondnesv 

iberality  of  her  husband.    But  you  have  been  told  that  the 

tnd  connived.    Odious  and  imprudent  aggravation  of  injury 

add  cahnmiy  to  insult,  and  outrage  to  dishonour.    From 

I,  but  a  man  hackneyed  in  the  paths  of  shame  and  vice-^ 

virhom,  but  firom  a  man  having  no  compunctions  in  his  own 

t  to  restrain  him,  could  you  expect  such  brutal  disregard 

e  feelings  of  others    from  whom,  but  the  cold-blooded  veti> 

teducer— -from  what,  but  from  the  exhausted  mind— *the 

lal  commmity  with  ihame**from  what,  but  the  habitual 

npt  of  virtue  and  of  man,  could  you  have  expected  ttie  ar* 

re,  the  barbarity,  and  felly  of  so  feul — because  so  ikise  «n 

itioQ  ?    He  should  have  reflected — and  have  blushed,  be- 

i  suffered  so  vile  a  topic  of  defence  to  have  passed  his  lipsi 

re  you  condemn,  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  the  excuse,  if 

cuse  be  true.    You  must  have  observed  how  his  counsel 

;d  and  vibrated,  between  what  they  called  connivance 

udtcious  confidence ;  and  how,  in  aflfecting  to  diMniguish 

ive  confeiunded  them  both  together^ — ^If  the  plaintiff  haa 

m1,  1  freely  say  to  you,  do  not  reward  the  wretch  who  has 

ited  has  wife,  and  surrendered  his  own  honoui^-do  not 

isate  the  pander  of  his  own  shame,  and  the  willing  in- 

it  of  his  own  infemy.    But  as  tfiere  is  no  sum  so  low  to 

uch  a  defence,  if  true,  ought  not  to  reduce  four  verdict, 

er  is  any  so  high  to  which  such  a  charge  ought  not  to  in- 

,  if  such  a  charge  be  false.    Where  is  the  single  feet  in 

e  on  which  the  remotest  suspicion  of  connivance  can  be 
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hong  ? — Udioudy  has  the  defendant  endeavoiired  to  owke  the 
softest  and  most  amiable  feelings  of  the  heart  the  pretext  of  hii 
slanderous  imputations.  An  ancient  and  respectable  prelater  tbe 
husband  of  his  wife's  sister,  chained  down  to  the  bed  of  sirkaMS, 
perhaps  to  the  bed  ct  death.  In  that  distressing  sitoatioii  mj 
client  suffered  that  wife  to  be  the  bearer  of  consolatioii  to  tbe 
bosom  of  her  sbter — ^he  had  not  the  heart  to  reAise  her— and 
the  softness  of  his  nature  is  now  charged  on  him  as  a  crime.  He 
is  now  insolently  told*  that  he  connived  at  his  dishonour,  ^od  that 
he  ought  to  have  foreseen,  that  the  mansion  of  sickness  and  of 
sorrow  would  have  been  made  the  scene  d*  assignatkin  and  ef  guilt 
On  this  charge  of  connivance  I  will  not  farther  weary  yon  or  es; 
haust  myself— I  will  add  nothing  more,  than  that  it  is  as  felse  as 
it  is  impudeot^that  in  the  evidence  it  has  not  a  colour  of  si^ 
port ;  and  that  by  your  verdict  you  should  marie  it  with  lepi^ 
bation.  The  other  subject,  namely,  that  he  was  indiscreet  in 
his  confidence,  does,  I  think,  call  for  some  discussion — for  I  trust 
you  see  that  I  aflect  not  any  address  to  your  pwstons,  by  which 
you  may  be  led  away  from  the  subject— 1  presume  merely  to  mpm^ 
rate  the  parts  of  this  aflecting  caae,  and  to  lay  them  itcai  hj 
item  before  you,  with  the  coldness  of  detafl,*and  not  with  maj 
colouring  or  display  of  fiction  or  of  foncy^-^HonouraUe  to  hba* 
self  was  his  unsuspecting  confidence,  but  fatal  must  we  admit  H 
to  have  been,  when  we  k>ok  to  the  abuse  committed  upon  it : 
but  where  was  the  guilt  of  this  indiscretion  t  He  dad  admU  this 
noble  kird  to  pass  his  threshold  as  his  guest  Now  the  charge 
which  this  noble  lord  builds  on  this  indiscretion  i»— ^thou  fool— 
thou  hadst  confidence  in  my  honour — and  that  was  a  guihy  in* 
discretion. — ^Thou  simpleton,  thou  thooghtest  that  an  adnittod 
and  a  cherished  guest,  would  have  respected  the  laws  of  honour 
and  hospitelity,  and  thy  indiscretion  was  guilt — Thou  dioughtost 
that  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the  meanness  and  barbarity  of 
requitii^  kindness  with  treachery,— smd  thy  indiscfetiQii  wna 
gunf 

Gentlemen,  what  horrid  alternative  in  the  treatment  of  wlwm 
would  such  reasoning  recommend  t  Are  they  to  be  imnrared  hj 
worse  than  eastern  barbarityt  Are  tfieir  principles  to  be  de- 
praved, their  passions  sublimated,  every  finer  motive  of  action 
extinguished  by  the  inevitoble  consequences  of  thus  treating  thens 
slaves?   Or  is  a  liberal  and  generous  confidenoe  in  tbeoa  to 
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the  paaport  of  the  adulterer,  and  the  jmtificatiOQ  of  liii 
nest 

[ooouraUj,  bot  fiitally  bt  bis  own  reposoi  he  was  neither 
oiii»  impicioiiSy  nor  cruel — He  treated  the  defendant  with 
confidence  of  a  friend — and  his  wife  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
Mmd— He  did  leave  to  the  noble  marquis  the  phyncal  pos- 
ity  of  cmninitting  against  turn  the  greatest  crime  which  can 
perpetrated  against  a  being  of  an  amiable  heart  and  refined 
;a(ioo.->Io  the  middle  of  the  day,  at  the  moment  of  divine 
Jiip,  when  the  miserable  hosband  was  on  lus  knees,  directing 
irayen  and  thanksgiving  of  his  congregation  to  their  God — 
moment  did  tiie  remorseless  adulterer  choose  to  carry  off  the 
Jed  victim  from  her  husband — from  her  child — ^from  her 
acter— from  her  hap[Mness — as  if,  not  content  to  leave  Us 
e  confined  to  its  miserable  aggravations,  unless  he  gave  it  a 
and  colour  of  fiictitious  sacrilege  and  impiety.  Oh  f  how 
y  bad  it  been  when  he  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  river 
the  ill4ated  fugitive,  ere  yet  he  had  committed  her  to  that 
of  which,  like  the  fitbled  barque  of  Styx,  the  eadle  was 
al,  how  hsLppj  at  that  moment,  so  teeming  with  amseiy  and 
shame,  if  you,  my  lord,  had  met  him,  and  could  have  accost 
n  in  the  character  of  that  good  genius  which  had  abandoned 
How  impresrively  might  you  have  pleaded  the  cause  of 
tber,  of  the  child,  of  the  mother,  and  even  of  the  worthless 
iant  himself.  You  would  have  said,  **  is  this  the  requital 
ou  are  about  to  make  for  respect  and  kindness,  and  confi* 
in  your  honour  T  Can  you  deliberately  expose  this  young 
n  the  bkxMn  of  life,  with  all  his  hopes  before  him?  Can 
cpose  him,  a  wretched  outcast  from  society,  to  the  scorn 
crciless  world  1  Can  you  set  him  adrift  upon  the  temper 
)cean  of  his  own  passions,  at  this  ^rly  season  when  they 
•st  headstrong;  and  can  you  cut  him  out  from  the  moor* 
those  domestic  obligations  by  whose  cable  he  might  ride 
ty  from  their  turbulence  7  Think  of,  if  you  can  conceive 
it  a  powerful  influence  arises  from  the  sense  of  home, 
e  sacred  religion  of  the  hearth  in  quelling  the  passions,  in 
ing  the  wanderings,  in  correcting  the  discords  cS  the  hu* 
art ;  do  not  cruelly  take  from  him  the  protection  of  these 
icnta.  But  if  you  have  no  pity  for  the  father,  have  mercy 
;  upon  his  innocent  and  helpless  child;  do  not  condemn 
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bun  to  ao  education  tcandaloiis  or  neglected,— do  not  strike  hioi 
into  that  most  dreadful  of  all  human  conditions,  the  oqihanage 
that  springs  not  from  the  grave,  that  fiiUs  not  bom  the  hand  of 
Providence,  or  the  stroke  of  death;  but  comes  before  its  time, 
anticipated  and  inflicted  by  the  remorselesB  cruelty  of  parental 
guilt    For  the  poor  victim  berBelf-HK>t  yet  immolatcj — ^wUle 
yet  balancing  upon  the  pivot  of  her  destiny,  your  heart  could  not 
be  cold,  nor  your  tongue  be  wordless.    You  would  have  mid  Id 
him,  pause,  my  lord,  while  there  is  yet  a  moment  fer  leAcctimi. 
What  are  your  motives,  what  your  views,  what  your  praspects 
fipom  what  you  are  about  to  dot    You  are  a  married  man,  the 
husbandof  the  most  amiable  and  respectaUe of  women;  you  can* 
not  look  to  the  chance  of  marrying  this  wretched  fugitive ;  be- 
tween you  and  such  an  tyesxi  there  are  two  sepulchres  lo  pass. 
What  are  your  inducements T    Is  it  love,  think  you?    No^— ^ 
not  give  that  name  to  any  attraction  you  can  find  in  the  laded 
refuse  of  a  violated  bed    Love  is  a  noble  and  generous  pnsmon; 
it  can  be  founded  only  on  a  pure  and  ardent  friendship,  oo  an 
eialted  respect,  on  an  implicit  confidence  in  its  object    Search 
your  heart,  examine  your  judgment,  do  you  find  the  semWance 
of  any  one  of  these  sentiments  to  bind  you  to  her?  what  oo«ld 
degrade  a  mind  to  which  nature  or  educatkm  had  given  port,  or 
stature,  or  character,  into  a  friendship  for  her?    Could  you  re> 
pose  upon  her  laith?    Look  in  her  face,  my  k>rd;  she  is  at  this 
moment  giving  you  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  of  hLaan 
obligations  as  the  pled^  of  her  fidelity. — She  is  giving  you  the 
most  irrefragable  proof  that,  as  she  is  deserting  her  hnsbaad  fiir 
you,  so  she  would  without  a  scruple  abandon  you  for  another* 
Do  you  anticipate  any  pleasure  you  might  feel  in  the  posshk 
event  of  your  becoming  the  parents  of  a  common  chiM  t    She  is 
at  this  moment  proving  to  you  that  she  is  as  dead  to  the  sense  of 
parental  as  of  conjugal  obligation ;  and  that  she  would  ahandoo 
your  oflkpring  to-morrow,  'with  the  same  facility  widi  which  die 
now  deserts  her  own.    Look  then  at  her  conduct,  as  it  is,  as  the 
wm'Id  must  behrid  it,  blackened  by  every  a^iravation  that  can 
make  it  either  odious  or  contemptible,  and  unrelieved  by  a  sin- 
gle circumstance  of  mitigation,  that  could  palliate  its  guilt,  or 
retrieve  it  from  abhorrence 

Mean,  however,  and  degraded  as  this  woman  must  be,  die 
will  still  (if  you  take  her  with  you)  have  strong  and  heavy  claims 
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on  7oo.«-*Tlie  Surce  of  such  claims  does  certainly  depend  upon 
cunMtaDces;  hefere,  thereforet  you  expose  her  fate  to  the 
«dful  risque  of  yoar  caprice  or  ingratitttde,  in  mercy  to  her 
igh  well  the  confidence  she  can  place  in  your  future  justice 
1  honour:  at  that  future  time,  much  nearer  than  you  think, 
what  topics  can  her  cause  be  pleaded  to  a  sated  appetite,  to 
leart  that  repels  her,  to  a  just  judgment  in  which  she  never 
Id  have  been  valued  or  respected  ?  Here  is  not  the  case  of 
iDoiarried  woman,  with  whom  a  pure  and  generous  friend- 
may  insensibly  have  ripened  into  a  more  serious  attachment, 
i  at  last  her  heart  became  too  deeply  pledged  to  be  re-a»- 
ed :  if  so  circumstanced,  without  any  husband  to  betray,  or 
1  to  desert,  or  motive  to  restram,  except  what  related  solely 
eneIC  her  anxiety  for  your  happiness  made  her  overlook 
y  other  consideration,  and  commit  her  history  to  your  honour; 
ch  a  case,  (the  strongest  and  the  highest  tfiat  man's  imagi- 
«i  can  suppose ;)  in  which  you  at  least  could  see  nothing  but 
nost  noble  and  disinterested  sacrifice;  in  which  you  could 
nothing  but  what  claimed  from  you  the  most  kind  and  ex* 
sentiment  of  tendemeas,  and  devotion,  and  respect;  and  in 
li  the  roost  fiistidious  rigour  would  find  so  much  more  subject 
mpathy  than  blame : — ^let  me  ask  you,  could  you,  even  in 
case,  answer  fer  your  own  justice  and  gratitude?  I  do  not 
3  to  the  kmg  and  pitiful  catak)gue  of  paltry  adventures,  in 
I  it  seeois  your  time  has  been  empfoyed. — ^The  coarse  and 
r  saccessbn  ct  casual  connexions,  joyless,  bveless,  and  un« 
red :  hot  do  you  not  find  upon  your  memory  some  trace  of 
^gement  of  the  character  I  have  sketched? — Has  not  your 
of  what  you  would  owe  in  such  a  case,  and  to  such  a  wo- 
l>eeD  at  least  once  put  to  the  test  of  experiment  1  Has  it 
ice  at  least  happened  that  such  a  woman,  with  all  the 
ion  of  rtroog  iaith,  flung  her  youth»  her  b(^»e,  her  beauty, 
lent,  upon  your  bosom,  weighed  you  against  the  world, 
she  fimnd  bat  a  feather  b  the  scale,  and  took  you  as  an 
lent?  How  did  you  then  acquit  yourself?  Did  you  prove 
tr  worthy  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed  m  you?  Did  your 
o  aaaoclate  with  hers,  as  to  leave  her  no  room  to  regret 
endid  and  disinterested  sacrifice  she  had  made?  Did  her 
d  a  pillow  in  the  tenderness  of  youn,  and  support  in  its 
s?     Did  you  preserve  her  high  in  your  own  consckrasness. 
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proud  in  your  admiration  and  friendahip,  and  faappj  in  joor  af 
fection  ?  You  might  have  so  acted,  and  the  man  that  was  wor> 
tbj  of  her  would  have  perished  rather  than  not  so  act*  as  to 
make  her  delighted  with  having  confided  so  sacred  a  trust  to  Us 
honour. — ^Did  you  so  act  1  Did  she  foel  that,  however  predovs 
to  your  hearty  she  was  still  more  exalted  and  honoured  in  your 
reverence  and  respect  1  Or  did  she  find  you  coarse  and  psJtry, 
fluttering  and  unpurposed,  unfeeling,  and  ungrateful?  You 
found  her  a  lair  and  blushing  flower,  iti  beauty  and  its  fragranoe 
bathed  in  tiie  dews  of  heaven.  Did  you  so  tenderly  transplant 
it,  as  to  preserve  that  beauty  and  fragrance  unimpaired!  Or 
did  you  so  ruddy  cut  it,  as  to  interrupt  its  nutriment,  to  waste 
its  sweetness,  to  blast  its  beauty,  to  bow  down  iti  faded  and  addy 
head?  And  did  you  at  last  fling  it  like  ''a  loathsome  weed 
away  7^  If  then  to  such  a  woman,  so  ckythed  with  every  title 
that  could  ennoble,  and  exalt,  and  endear  her  to  tiie  heart  ef 
man,  you  would  be  cruelly  and  capriciously  deficient,  how  can  a 
wretched  fugitive  like  this,  in  every  point  her  contrast*  hope  to 
find  you  just?  Send  her  then  away.  Send  her  back  to  her 
home,  to  her  child,  to  her  husband,  to  herself.**  Alas,  there  was 
none  to  hold  such  language  to  this  noble  defendant ;  he  fid  not 
hold  it  to  himseUl  But  he  paraded  his  despicable  prise  in  Iw 
own  carriage,  with  his  own  retinue,  his  own  servants — ^tfab  vete> 
ran  Paris  hawked  his  enamoured  Helen  from  this  western  quar- 
ter of  the  island  to  a  sea-port  in  the  eastern,  crowned  with  the 
acclamations  of  a  senseless  and  grinning  rabble,  glorying  and  de^ 
lighted,  no  doubt,  in  the  leering  and  sooflbig  admiratkMi  of 
grooms,  and  ostlers,  and  waitera,  as  he  pasMd. 

In  this  odious  contempt  of  every  permnal  feeling,  of  puUk 
opinion,  of  common  humanity,  did  he  parade  this  woman  to  the 
sea-port,  whence  he  transported  his  precious  caigo  to  a  country^ 
wbm  her  example  may  be  less  mischievous  than  in  her  own ; 
where  I  agree  with  my  leaned  colleague  in  heartily  widung  he 
may  remain  with  her  fix*  ever.  We  are  too  poor,  too  mmglit^  loo 
vnadvanoed  a  country,  fi>r  the  erample  of  such  acl 
When  the  rdazation  of  morals  is  the  natural  growth  and 
quence  of  the  great  progren  of  arts  and  wealth,  it  is 
Bi^  by  a  refinement,  that  makes  it  less  grosi  and  shorking :  hut 
fix*  such  paUiatkas  we  are  at  least  a  century  too  young.  I 
vise  you,  tberafiMu,  most  earnestly  to  rebuke  this  budding 
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ef,  by  letting  the  wholeionie  vigour  aod  cbastisement  of  a 
iral  verdict  apeak  what  you  think  of  its  enormity.  In  every 
it  of  view  in  which  I  can  bok  at  the  subject,  I  see  you  are 
ed  upoo  to  give  a  verdict  of  boldt  and  just,  and  indignant,  and 
mphry  compensatioQ.  The  injury  cS  the  plaintiff  demands 
001  your  justice ;  the  delinquency  of  the  defendant  provokes 
Y  its  eoormity.  The  rank  on  which  he  has  relied  fer  impu- 
calk  upon  you  to  tell  him,  that  crime  does  not  ascend  to  the 
c  of  the  perpetratoTt  but  the  perpetrator  ainks  from  hia  rank* 
descends  to  the  level  of  bis  delinquency.  The  style  and 
e  of  his  defence  is  a  gross  aggravation  of  hii  conduct,  and  a 
I  insult  upon  you.  Look  upoo  the  diflferent  subjects  of  his 
ice  as  you  ought,  and  let  him  pro6t  by  them  as  he  deserves; 
ly  presumptuous  upon  his  rank«  he  wishes  to  overawe  you  by 
iespicable  consideration.  He  next  resorts  to  a  cmd  asper^ 
upon  the  character  of  the  unhappy  plaintifl^  whom  be  had 
idy  wounded  beyond  the  possibility  of  reparation ;  he  baa 
ired  to  charge  him  with  connivance:  as  to  that,  I  will  only 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  do  not  give  this  vain  boaster  a  pre- 
ibr  saying,  that  if  her  husband  connived  in  the  oflence,  the 
also  connived  in  the  reparatkML  But  he  has  pressed  another 
lis  tofic  upoo  you.  After  the  plaintiff  had  cauae  to  aaapect 
^signs,  and  the  likelihood  of  their  being  fataVy  successful,  he 
>t  then  act  precisely  aa  he  ought.  Gradooa  God,  what  an 
nent  for  Urn  to  dare  to  advance !  It  ia  aaying  this  to  him : 
>used  your  confidence,  your  hospitality;  1  laid  a  base  pbin 
B  aeduction  of  the  wife  of  your  bosom ;  I  succeeded  at  faiat, 
o  throw  in  upon  you  that  moat  dreadful  of  all  au^iciooa  to  a 
MKOy  attached,  proud  of  hb  wife*a  honour,  and  tremblingly 

0  hia  own ;  that  you  were  possibly  a  dupe  to  the  confidence 
wife,  aa  much  aa  b  the  gueat:  in  thia  ao  pitiable  diatress, 

1  mjaelf  had  atudioualy  and  deliberately  contrived  tot  you, 
m  hope  and  fear,  and  doubt  and  love,  and  jealousy  and 
;  one  moment  sbrinkmg  from  the  crudty  of  your  suspicion; 
%t,  fired  with  indignatkm  at  the  facility  and  credulity  of 
rquittal ;  in  thia  labyrinth  of  doubt,  in  this  phrensy  of  sufi> 
jou  were  not  collected  and  composed;  you  dkl  not  act  aa 
ght  hare  done,  if  I  had  not  worked  you  lo  madness;  and 
tiat  very  madness  which  I  have  inflicted  upon  you,  upon 
7  completkm  of  my  guilt,  and  of  your  misery,  I  will  buiU 

2s 
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my  defence.  ITou  did  not  act  critically  right,  and  tlierefare  are 
unworthy  of  compensation/'  Gentlemen,  can  yoo  be  dead  to  the 
remorseleflB  atrocity  of  such  a  defence!  And  shall  not  your 
honest  verdict  mark  it  as  it  deserves  t  But  let  me  go  a  little 
fiirther ;  let  me  ask  yoo,  for  I  confess  I  have  no  distinct  idea,  of 
what  shouki  be  the  conduct  of  an  huAand  so  placed,  and  who  is 
to  act  critically  right  t  Shall  he  lock  her  up,  or  turn  her  out,  or 
enlarge  or  abridge  her  Kberty  of  actii%  as  she  pleaiertt  Oh, 
dreadful  Areopagus  of  the  tea-table !  how  Ibrmidabie  thy  in* 
quests,  how  tremendous  thy  condemnationB  1  In  the  first  case  he 
is  brutal  and  barbarous,  an  odkms  eastern  despot  In  the  next ; 
what  1  turn  an  innocent  woman  out  of  his  house,  without  evidence 
or  prciof,  but  merely  because  he  is  v3e  and  mean  enough  to  ms- 
pect  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  mother  of  his  gUM  I  Between 
these  extremes,  what  mtermediate  degree  is  he  to  adopt?  I  p«t 
this  question  to  you  at  this  moment^ — uninfluenced  1^  any  pas- 
sbn  as  you  now  are,  but  cool  and  collected,  and  unintererted  as 
you  must  be,  do  you  see  clearly  this  proper  and  exact  line,  which 
the  'plaintiff  should  have  pursued  T  I  must  questioD  if  jo«  dof 
But  if  you  did  or  could,  must  you  not  say,  that  he  was  the  last 
man  from  whom  you  ^ould  expect  the  coolness  to  £scover,  or 
the  steadiness  to  pursue  itt  And  yet  this  is  the  outrageous  and 
insolent  defence  diat  is  put  ferward  to  you.  My  miserable  cEent 
when  his  brain  was  on  fire,  and  every  fiend  of  hell  was  let  loose 
upon  his  heart,  he  shouU  then,  it  seems,  have  pkoed  himself  be- 
fore his  mirror,  he  should  have  tau^t'the  stream  of  agosiy  t» 
flow  decorously  down  his  ferdiead ;  he  should  have  cosnposed  his 
features  to  harmony ;  he  should  have  writhed  with  grace,  and 
groaned  in  mefedy.  But  look  farther  to  this  noble 
and  his  honourable  defence ;  the  wretched  woman  is  to  be 
cessively  the  victim  of  seductkm,  and  of  slander. '  She  it 
received  marked  attentions-  here,  I  confess,  I  felt  nijsdf  not  n 
little  at  a  km  The  witnesses  could  not  describe  what 
marked  attentions  were,  or  are.    They  consisted,  not»  if  yon 

laeve  the  witnesses  that  swore  to  them,  m  any  personal  apptundu 
or  contact  whatsoever;  nor  in  any  unwarmntnble  topica  of  db- 
coarse.  Of  what  materials  then  were  they  composed  T  Whj«  k 
•eems,  a  gentleman  had  the  insolence  at  table  to  propose  to  her 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  she,  oh  most  abandoned  kdy !  insleadoffly. 
ing  like  an  angiy  parrot  at  his  head,  and  besmirching  and  be 
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itching  bkn  for  bk  intoleiice,  tamdy  and  hamAj  repfiea,  *  port, 
if  jou  please.'    But,  gentleoien,  wbj  do  I  advert  to  thb  foUy» 

oonaeniet  Not  sarelj  to  vindicate  from  cenenre  die  most 
Kent,  and  die  moit  deUgbtful  iotercoiine  of  eodai  kiiidoe«» 
larmiai  and  cheerful  eourtety — ^  where  virtue  ib,  these  ate 
t  firtuook"  But  I  am  aolidtiiig  your  atteDtioo,  and  your 
log,  to  die  mean  and  odious  aggravation ;  to  the  imUusbing 

remonelesB  barbarityt  of  fisdsely  aspersing  the  wretched 
lan  be  had  undone.  One  good  he  has  done;  he  has  disclosed 
>u  the  point  in  which  he  can  feeU  for  how  imperious  must 

avarice  be,  which  could  resort  to  so  vile  an  expedient  of 
ility?  Yes,  I  will  say,  that  with  the  common  feelings  of  a 
,  he  would  have  rather  sufiered  his  thirty  thousand  a  year  to 
\  a  compensation  to  the  plaintiff  than  saved  a  shilling  ef  it 
)  vile  an  expedient  of  economy.  He  would  rather  have 
ed  with  her  in  a  gaol,  he  would  rather  have  sunk  with  her 
be  ocean,  than  have  so  vilified  her,  than  have  so  degraded 
1£ — But  it  seems,  gentlemen,  and  indeed  you  have  been 
that  long  as  the  course  of  his  gallantries  hM  been,  and  he 
rown  grey  in  the  service,  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  been 
:  upon  for  daaoages.  To  how  many  might  it  have  been 
late,  if  he  had  not  that  impunity  to  boast  t    Your  verdict 

trust,  put  an  end  to  that  encouragement  to  guilt,  that  is 
ipon  impunity:  the  devil  it  seems  has  saved  die  noble  nnar* 
atrmlesB  in  the  past ;  but  your  verdict  will  tell  him  die  term 
t  indemnity  is  expired,  that  his  old  friend  and  banker  has 
-e  effects  in  his  hands,  and  that  if  be  draws  anymore  upon 
e  must  pay  his  own  bills  himseUl  You  will  do  much  good 
ig  so ;  you  may  not  enlighten  his  conscience,  nor  touch  his 
but  his  frugality  will  understond  the  hint  It  will  adopt 
udence  of  age,  and  deter  him  from  pursuits,  in  which, 

be  noay  be  insensible  of  shame,  he  will  not  be  regardless 
.'iise.  You  will  do  more,  you  will  not  only  punish  him  in 
ler  point,  but  you  will  weaken  him  in  bis  strong  one,  his 
We  have  heard  much  of  thb  noble  kird's  wealth,  and 
r  his  exploits,  but  not  much  of  his  accomplishments  or  bis 
know  not  that  his  verses  have  soared  even  to  die  poet's 

I  have  heard  it  said,  that  an  ass  hiden  with  gold  could 
Evay  through  the  gate  of  the  strongest  city.  But,  gende- 
hten  the  load  upon  his  back,  and  you  will  completely 
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curtail  the  miKhievous  faculty  of  a  grave  animal  wIiom 
turn  lies,  not  in  his  agility,  but  his  weight;  not  in  At  qaantitj  of 
motion,  but  the  quantity  of  his  matter.    There  is  another  groand* 
on  which  you  are  called  upon  to  give  moat  liberal  damages^  and 
that  has  been  laid  by  the  unfeeling  vanity  of  the  defendant  This 
busineai  has  been  marked  by  the  most  elaborate  pubUctty;    It  is 
very  clear  that  he  has  been  allured  by  the  gloty  of  the  chaoe» 
and  not  the  value  of  the  game.    The  poor  object  of  his  pnnait 
OMild  be  of  no  value  to  him,  or  he  could  not  have  so  wantonly, 
and  cruelly,  and  unnecessarily  abused  her.  He  might  easily  have 
kept  this  unhappy  intercourse  an  unsuspected  secret    Even  if 
he  wished  fi>r  her  ebpement,  he  might  easily  have  so  oontiifed 
it,  that  the  place  of  her  retreat  would  be  profoundly  undisoover* 
able ;  yet,  though  even  the  expense,  a  point  to  tender  to  kii 
delicate  sensibility,  of  concealing,  could  not  be  a  one  ibrtieth  of 
the  cost  of  publishing  her,  his  vanity  decided  him  in  fitvonref 
l^ory  and  publicity.    By  that  election  he  has  in  fiict  put  fbrwaid 
the  Irish  nation,  and  its  character,  so  often  and  so  variooriy  c»» 
lumniated,  upon  its  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  the  empire ;  ami 
your  verdict  vrill  this  day  decide,  whether  an  Irish  juiy  can  feel 
with  justice,  and  spirit,  upon  a  subject  that  involves  conjugal  af> 
fectkm  and  comfort,  domestic  honour  and  repose — the  oestainty 
of  issue — the  vreight  of  public  opinion— the  gilded  and  prewap* 
tuous  criminality  of  overweening  rank  and  station.    I  doubt  nst, 
but  he  is  at  this  moment  reclined  on  a  silken  sola,  antic^tmg 
that  submissive  and  modest  verdict,  by  which  you  vrill  lesm  goitly 
on  his  errors ;  and  expecting  from  your  patriotism,  no  doubt,  thai 
you  will  think  again,  and  again,  before  you  condemn  any  great 
portion  of  the  immense  revenue  of  a  great  absentee,  to  be  de- 
tained in  the  nation  that  produced  it,  instead  of  being 
mitted,  as  it  ought,  to  be  expended  in  the  splendour  of 
country.    He  is  now  probably  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  re^ 
port  of  this  day,  which  I  understand,  a  famous  note-taker  haa 
been  sent  hither  to  collect    (Let  not  the  gentleman  be  disturfacd.) 
Gentlemen,  let  me  assure  you,  it  is  more,  much  more  the  trial  of 
you,  than  of  the  noble  marquis,  of  which  this  imported  recorJet 
is  at  this  moment  collecting  the  materials.    His  noUe  employer 
is  now  expectmg  a  report  to  the  folk>wing  eflect :  **  Such  a  day 
came  on  to  be  tried  at  Ennis,  by  a  special  jury,  the  cauae  of 
Charles  Massy  against  the  most  noble,  ^  marquis  of  Headfeft.  k 
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eared,  dal  (he  pkintiflfi  wife  woi  jouogt  beautifal,  and  cap 
ting.  The  plaintiff  Umieirt  a  penon  Ibnd  of  this  beantiftil 
iture  to  diitraclioOy.  and  both  doating  on  their  child ;  but  the 
le  marqoii  approached  hor,  the  phime  of  glory  nodded  on  his 
i  Not  the  goddeH  Minenra,  but  the  goddes  Venus  had 
ted  up  his  caff|ue,  **  the  fire  that  never  tires  inch  at  many 
dj  gay  had  been  daasied  with  befiMre.**  At  the  first  advance 
trembled,  at  the  second  she  struck  to  the  redoubted  son  of 
B,  and  pupO  of  Venus.  The  jury  saw  it  was  not  bis  fiiult ; 
as  an  Irish  jury;)  they  felt  compassion  for  the  tenderness  of 
mother's  heart,  and  fi>r  the  warmth  of  the  lover's  passion, 
jury  saw  on  the  one  side,  a  yoqi^,  entertaining  gallant,  on 
>ther,  a  beauteous  creature,  of  charms  irresbtible.  They 
lected,  that  Jupiter  had  been  always  successful  in  hb 
irs,  although  Vulcan  had  not  always  escaped  some  awkward 
ents.  The  jury  was  composed  of  Ikthers,  brothers,  husbands 
t  they  had  not  the*  vulgar  jealousy,  that  views  little  thingv 
it  sort  with  rigour,  and  wishing  to  assimilate  their  country 
;ry  respect  to  England  now  that  they  are  united  to  it,  they, 
Inglish  gentlemen,  returned  to  their  box  with  a  verdict  of 
nee  damages  and  six  pence  costs."  Let  this  be  sent  to  Eng- 
I  pronuM  you,  your  odious  secret  will  not  be  kept  better 
that  of  the  wretched  Mrs.  Massy*  There  is  not  a  bawdy 
icle  in  London,  in  which  the  epitaph  which  you  would  have 
n  oo  yourselves  will  not  he  published,  and  our  enemies  will 
t  in  the  spectacle  of  our  precocious  depravity,  in  seeing 
e  can  be  rotten  before  we  are  ripe.  I  do  notsuppose  it;  I 
,  cannot,  will  not  believe  it ;  I  will  not  harrow  up  myself 
lie  anticipated  apprehension. 

re  is  another  conrideration,  gentlemen,  which  I  think  most 
ously  demands  even  a  vindictive  award  of  exemplary  dam* 
and  that  is  die  breach  of  hospitality.  To  us  peculiarly 
beloDg  to  avenge  the  violation  of  its  altar.  The  hospi* 
»f  other  countries  is  a  matter  of  necessity  or  convention, 
ge  natioiiB  of  the  first,  in  polished,  of  the  latter;  tmi  lAe 
iiy<^an  Iriihman  is  not  the  running  account  of  posted  and 
tgered  courtesies,  as  in  other  countries ; — it  springs  like  all 
litiest  hie  iaults,  his  virtues— directly  from  his  heart  The 
f  an  Irishman  is  by  nature  bold,  and  he  confides;  it  is 
and  be  k>ves;  it  is  generous,  and  he  gives ;  it  is  social. 
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and  he  if  hospitable.  This  aaerilegioai  intnider  has  profcwii 
the  religioii  of  that  sacred  altar  so  elevated  in  onr  wonhi^  no 
precious  to  our  devotion ;  and  it  is  our  privilege  to  avenge  ttie 
crime.  .  Yon  must  either  pull  down  the  ritar»  and  aboKrii  the 
^worship,  or  jon  nnist  preserve  its  sanctitj  nndebased.  There  is 
no  alternative  between  the  universal  exdusion  of  all  nianliHMl 
from  your  thresboMi  and  the  most  rigereus  puntshnseot  of  him 
who  is  admitted  and  betrays.  Tins  defendant  has  becD  so 
trustedi  has  so  betrayed,  and  yen  ought  to  make  him  a  nest 
s^al  example. 

Gentlemeni  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  ieel  die  stiongest  in* 
JKgnation  atad  abhorrence  at  this  odious  conduct  of  the  de(endaat» 
when  I  consider  the  deplorable  conditiiHi  to  which  he  has  redu- 
ced the  piaintiflfl  and  perhaps  the  still  more  deplorable  one  that 
he  has  in  prospect  before  him.  Whata  progress  has  he  to  travel 
tfiroughy  before  he  can  attain  the  peace  and  tranquilfitj  which 
he  has  lost?  How  Kke  the  wounds  of  the  body  are  those  of  At 
mind !  how  burning  the  fever )  bow  painful  the  suppuration  f 
how  slow,  how  hesitating,  how  relapsing  the  process  to  con- 
valescence t  Through  what  a  variety  of  sofiering,  what  new 
scenes  and  changes,  must  my  unhappy  client  pam,  ere  he  can  re- 
attain,  dionld  he  ever  re-attain,  that  health  of  soul  of  which  he 
has  been  despoiled  by  the  cold  and  deliberate  machinatioas  of 
Ubis  practised  and  gilded  seducer  t  If,  instead  of  drawing  upon  his 
incalculable  wealth  for  a  scanty  retribution,  you  were  to  slop 
the  progress  of  his  despicable  achievements  by  reducing  him  In 
actual  poverty,  you  could  not  even  so  punish  him  beyond  the 
scope  of  his  oience,  nor  reprise  the  plaintiff  beyond  die  measure 
of  his  suffering.  Let  me  remind  you,  that  in  this  action,  the 
law  not  only  empowers  you,  but  that  its  poBcy  commands  you, 
to  consider  the  public  example,  as  well  as  the  individual  injury, 
when  you  adjust  the  amount  of  your  verfict  I  confess  I  mm 
most  anxious  that  you  dionld  acquit  yourselves  worthily  upon 
this  important  occasioQ,  I  am  addresring  you  as  fiHthen,  hn^ 
bands,  brothers  I  am  anxious  that  a  feeling  of  those  high  re^ 
lations  should  enter  into,  and  give  dignity  to  your  verdict  But 
I  confess,  I  feel  a  tenfold  solicitude  when  I  remember  that  I  am 
addresang  you  as  my  countrymen,  as  Irishmen,  whose  characters 
as  jurors,  as  gentlemen,  must  find  either  honour  or  degradation 
in  the  rosnlt  of  your  decism.    Small  as  must  be  the  distiibmifn 
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Aut  of  thftt  mIioimJ  eitiiiMtioii,  that  can  bdong  to  to  niiiiii- 
portant  an  indmdoal  ai  mytdC  yet  I  do  own  I  am  tremblingij 
ttiicitoai  Ibr  hii  fitle.  Perfaaptit  appean  of  more  valae  to  me, 
becaoie  it  ii  emimrked  on  tte  iame  bottom  with  Toaif ;  perhaps 
die  oommimitj  of  perilt  of  mmmnn  mfotjf  or  common  wrecks 
ghFct  a  conieqneoce  to  nj  thare  of  the  riiqne,  which  I  could  not 
be  ?ain  enoogh  to  give  it,  if  it  were  not  raited  to  it  bj  that  mn* 
tnalfty.  Bat  yAj  itoop  to  thfaik  at  aU  of  rajaeK  when  I  know 
that  jo«i»  gentlemen  of  tlie  jai7»  wlien  I  know  that  oar  coontry 
itielf  are  aaj  dienia  on  tUe  day,  and  mart  abide  the  aitemative 
of  honoar,  or  of  infiuny,  at  yoa  thall  decide.  But  I  will  not  de> 
tpond,  I  wiD  not  dare  to  detpond.  I  have  every  trott,  and  hope, 
and  confidence  b  yon.  And  to  timt  hope  I  will  add  my  moot 
fervent  prayer  to  tha  God  of  all  tmth  and  jotticet  that  yoa  may 
•0  dedde,  at  to  preterve  to  yomrivet  whUe  yoa  live»  the  mttt 
daHi^tfiil  of  all  recoDectkmi,  that  of  acting  jattly,  and  to  trant- 
■it  to  year  children  the  mott  pracioat  of  aU  jffhfTitPTKitTi  the 
ofyoorvlrtaft 
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Aw  net  of  PMBment  wo  pwni!  in  EngianJ  to  tha  jmx  19(H,  which 
lord Mwnt  on tiw 9(Mi  July  tiHl  ynr,  whkh  ww Mlilledt  loteMii 
vion  Mij  tii9  sppnlMiidutf  w^  Wimum  Io  Uidf  ^iftndMi 
of  the  Hinted  kiqgdoin  to  the  other,  and  ebo  irom  one  ooontry  to  enoUMr. 

The  Ibuith  notion  of  which  is  is  foUowt,  on  the  ooutrootkin  of  whkh 
tigomnil  m  the  oeoit  of  eiehcqiwr  tran : 

And,  fat  ntutdy  of  the  tike  inoontedengr  bgr  thp  en 
eoM  gniltj  of  crimee  m  England  or  Sealiamd  reepectifely,beitfathg  Mrtiil,  tit, 
fiom  end  after  the  lit  day  of  ilii^tMf,  1804,  if  any  penon  or  pemae,  yiw 
wamni  ahaH  be  iMoed  by  any  of  the  JndgH  of  Ue  majart/V  eo«t  of  ki^f% 
of  the  ooofta  of  great  aaaiioni  to  f^iiaa,  or  any  Jnatiea  of  oyer  and 
daiiveiy,  or  any  Jnatioe  or  jaatioea  of  the  peace  of  any  eoonty, 
^▼iiion,  city,  liberty,  town,  or  phea,  withto  England  at  ScoOamd 
other  penooe  haviog  anthority  to  iame  the  aame  withto  England  or 
ipectifily,  fat  any  eiine  or  oflcnee  «gainat  the  lawa  of  Englamd  or 
apeotifely,  ahaB  eaeape,  fo  into,  reade,  or  be  to  any  place  of  thai  part  of  the 
kingdom  called  trtlandf  it  ahall  and  may  be  lawfhl  fat  any  jwlioa  of  the 
eoonty  or  piece  to  Acfonrf,  whither  or  where  aneh  peteon  or  penone  eheM 
jjito,  or  laaide,  or  be,  to  indoTM  hie  name  en  inch  waiiant,whfch  warrant  i 
ihall  be  a  anAcint  anthority  to  the  penon  or  panone  hcii^ling  aneh  waiianl,  anid 
peraona  to  whom  aneh  wanant  wae  originally  diraoted,  and  alao  la  all 
oenrtahlea,  and  other  peace  ofieera,  of  the  eoonty  or  place  to  Mniamd 
wamnI  aiiall  be  eo  indocmd,  tocsecolelhe  aald  wanant  to  the  eoonly  or 
Jniontf  wnBTe  it  ia^  ao  indoraad,  by  appwhending  ttie  pmacii  or  paanMa 
wimn  aneh  wanant  may  be  gianted,  and  Io  eonvey  hia^  her,  or  tiMn  fay 
£net  way,  into  England  or  Scotland  napectavely,  and  baifaia  one  of  the 
peace  of  the  eoonty  or  atawaitfy,  to  England  or  aoailand  leapaulfrij,  Mng 
the  piece  end  to  the  eoonty  when  he,  ahc^  or  thay  ahall  aima  and  land, 
Ilea  of  peace  m  hereby  anthoriMd  and  veqoiiad  to  pioeaed  with  regard  to  aoch  penon 
orpenonaae  if  afteh  penon  or  penone  had  been  legally  appnhaiMhrt  to  the  nal 
CMBty  or  atowaiHy  of  Englamd  or  flbe^/awrf  napectin^. 


Mv  LouB«— It  hu  fallen  to  nj  lot,  dther  fcrtantdjr,  or  on- 
tetoBfttotjt  at  tho  evont  may  be*  to  rke  at  oouotd  Ibr  mjdkmt 
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1  this  moit  importent  and  momentoos  occaskm.  I  appear  be- 
'e  70U,  mj  lords,  in  consequence  of  a  writ  issued  by  Us  majetty^ 
mmaDdiog  that  cause  be  shown  to  this  his  couH,  why  his  nd^'«el 
8  been  deprived  of  his  Uberhff  and  upon  the  cause  shown  in 
edieoce  to  this  writ*  it  is  my  duty  to  address  you  on  the  most 
fill  qaeitioD,  if  awfubess  is  to  be  judged  by  consequences  and 
iots,  on  which  you  have  been  eMr  called  upon  to  decide.  Sony 

I  that  the  task  has  not  been  confided  to  more  adequate  pow- 
;  but  feeble  as  they  are,  fliey  will  at  least  not  shrink  from  it 
love  you  tterefore  that  Mr.  Justice  Johnston  be  released  from 
pi  impriminient. 
cannot  but  observe  the  sort  of  scenic  preparation  with  which 

sad  drama  is  sought  to  be  brought  forward.  In  part  I  ap- 
/e  it;  in  part  it  excites  my  di^uH  and  indignaium.  I  am 
I  to  find  that  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  the  natural 
official  prosecutors  lor  die  state,  do  not  appear;  and  I  infer 
I  their  absence,  that  his  excellency  the  lord  lieutenant  dis* 
ns  any  personal  concera  in  this  execrable  transaction.  I 
c  it  does  him  much  honour;  it  is  a  conduct  that  equally 
es  with  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  flie  feeli^  of  hk 
L  To  his  private  virtues,  whenever  he  is  left  to  their  in- 
ce,  I  willingly  concur  in  giving  the  most  unqualified  tribute 
spect  And  I  do  firmly  believe,  it  is  with  no  small  regret 
he  sufifers  hb  name  to  be  even  foimally  made  use  of,  ip 
ing  ibr  a  return  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  land,  wifli  as 

indifiference  and  nonchalance  as  if  he  were  a  beast  of  the 

h.     I  observe  too,  the  dead  alence  into  which  the  public  is 

ed  bj  authority  for  the  sad  occasion.    No  man  dares  to 

r ;  DO  new^MLper  dares  to  whisper  that  such  a  question  is 

It  aeems  an  inquiry  among  the  tombs,  or  rather  in  the 

bejoskd  them. 

Iburt  nlft  0QII  nods  pot  iiniiumii. 

lad  at  is  so— I  am  glad  of  tins  factitious  dumbness;  ibr  if 
ira  dared  to  become  audible,  my  voice  would  be  too  feeble 
m  them ;  but  when  all  is  hushed — ^when  nature  sleepa— 

ikest  voke  is  heard — ^the  diepherd's  whistle  shoots  across 
^ning  darkness  of  the  interminable  heath,  and  gives  noHee 
t  wolf  is  upon  his  walk;  and  the  same  gkMNn  and  stiUness 
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tbat  tempt  the  monster  to  come  abroad,  fiicattate  the 
catioD  of  the  waniing  to  beware.  Yes»  fliroagfa  tfiat  akoco 
the  voice  shall  be  heard;  yes,  through  that  silence  die  Aep- 
herd  shall  be  pat  upon  his  guard;  yes*  through  tint  silence 
shall  the  felon  savage  be  chased  into  the  toil  Yes»  mj  1ordB»  I 
feel  myself  cheered  and  impressed  by  the  composed  and  dignified 
attention  with  which  I  see  you  are  di^Msed  to  hear  me  oo  the 
most  important  question  that  has  ever  been  subjected  to  your 
coosideratioD;  the  most  important  to  the  dearest  rights  «f  the 
human  being;  the  most  deeply  interesting  and  animating  that 
can  .beat  in  his  heart,  or  bum  upon  his  tongue— Of  how  retreat* 
mg  is  it  to  feel  that  occasions  may  arise  in  whkh  the  soul  of  man 
may  resume  her  pretensions;  in  which  she  heait  die  voice  of  na> 
ture  whisper  to  her,  ot  homim  iMbm  dedi  ctalmmq^m  tmerit  m 
which  even  I  can  lode  up  with  calm  security  to  the  court;  and 
down  with  the  most  profound  contempt  upon  die  reptile  I  mean 
to  tread  nponi  I  say,  reptile;  becawe,  when  the  proudest  man 
in  society  becomes  so  the  dupe  of  his  eUldidi  maliee,  as  to  wiA 
to  inflict  on  the  object  of  his  vengeance  the  poison  of  Us  sti^g;  lo 
do  a  reptile's  work  he  must  shrink  into  a  reptile^  dimension ; 
and  so  shrunk,  the  only  way  to  assail  him  is  to  tread  upon  YaoL 
fiut  to  the  subject  :*-diis  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  had  a  retvik 
That  retain  states,  tbat  k>rd  Eilenborougfa,  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land, issued  a  warrant  reciting  the  foundatiooof  this  dismal  traas^ 
action:  that  oim  of  the  clerks  of  the  crown^oiBce  had  certified  lo 
him,  that  an  indictment  had  been  found  at  Westminslert  charge 
ing  the  hon.  Robert  Johnson,  late  of  Westminster,  one  of  the  jus> 
tices  of  his  majesty's  court  of  common  pleas  m  Ireland,  with  ^ 
publication  of  certain  slanderous  libels  against  the  govemmcnt 
of  that  country;  against  the  person  of  his  excellency  k>rd  Hard- 
wicke,  lord  lieutenant  of  that  country ;  against  the  person  of  lord 
Redesdale,  the  chancellor  of  Ireland;  and  against  the  persosi  of 
Mr*  Justice  Osborne,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  kiag^ 
bench  in  Ireland*  One  of  the  clerks  of  die  crown-office,  it  seeasiw 
certified  all  this  to  his  ferdship.  How  many  of  those  there  niu^ 
or  who  they  are,  or  whkh  of  them  so  certified,  we  cannot  pre* 
same  to  guess,  because  the  learned  and  noble  lord  is  silent  as  l» 
those  circumstances.  We  are  only  informed  that  one  of  then 
made  that  important  communication  to  Us  lordship.  It  putt  me 
in  mind  of  the  informatkin  given  to  one  of  FleMbg^  jwstiom: 
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iid  Dott"  lays  hb  wonhip*t  wife,  **  the  man  witb  the  valet  make 
ijidavf  timt  you  was  avagramT**  1  mppoie  it  was  some  such 
ttj  bag  odker  who  gave  lord  EUenborough  to  understand  that 
r.  Justice  Johnson  was  indicted.  And  being  thus  given  to  un- 
ntand  and  be  infiMrmed,  he  issued  his  warrant  to  a  gentleroaiit 
doubt  of  great  respectability,  a  Mr.  Williams,  his  tipstaff,  to 
Ice  the  hoij  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  and  bring  him  before  a 
igistrate,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  bail  to  appear  within  the 
\t  eight  days  of  this  term,  so  that  there  might  be  a  trial  within 
t  sittings  after ;  and  if,  by  the  Messing  of  God,  he  should  be 
ivicted,then  to  appear  on  the  return  of  the /N»<ea,  to  be  dealt 
h  accoiding  to  law* 

'erhaps  it  may  be  a  question  fiur  you  to  decide,  whether  that 
rrant,  sach  as  it  may  be,  is  not  now  absolutely  spent;  and,  if 
f  how  a  man  can  contrive  to  be  hereafter  in  England  on  a  day 
t  is  past?  And  high  as  the  opinion  may  be  in  England  of 
b  understanding,  it  will  be  something  beyond  even  Irish  ez«* 
(less  to  bind  him  to  appear  in  England,  not  a  fortnight  hence, 
a  fortnight  agow — ^I  wish,  my  lords,  we  had  the  art  of  giving 
?  this  retrogade  motion.  If  possessed  of  the  secret,  we  might 
lisposed  to  improve  it  from  fortnights  into  years. 
*here  is  somediing  not  incttrious  in  the  juxta-position  of  signa- 
•s.  The  warrant  is  signed  by  the  chief  justice  of  all  England, 
fiusic,  the  ear  is  reconciled  to  strong  tranatioDS  of  key  by  a 
aratorj  resohitMNi  of  the  intervenmg  fiscords ;  but  here,  alas  I 
e  h  nothing  to  break  the  fiJl :  the  august  tide  of  Ellenbo- 
h  is  foifewed  by  tbt  unadorned  name  of  brother  fidl,  the 
K>r  of  his  kM*ddiip1i  warrant  Let  me  not,  however,  be  suf> 
I  to  deem  lightly  of  the  compeer  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Mr.  Justice  Bdl  ought  to  be  a  lawyer;  1  remember  him 
if  fang  a  crier,*  and  I  know  his  cre^  too  with  the  state ;  he 
md  WL  noK  pro$ejuL  I  seenotthereibrewhyitmaynotfairly 
id  **fciiMaH  amkor  It  appears  by  his  return,  that  Mr. 
:e  Bell  indorses  thb  bill  of  hiding  to  anotfier  consignee,  Mr. 
icot,  a  UMst  respectable  gentleman ;  he  describes  himself 
tlie  warrant,  and  he  gives  a  delightfiil  specimen  of  the  ad. 
tration  of  justice,  and  the  calender  of  saints  in  office;  he 
bea  hioMelf  a  justke  and  a  peace  officer— diat  is,  a  magis- 

ii0gMilknuiwMfaBH7«>^^^l>**  bwoo  Haniltoa^  wImb  lbs  Una 


raaa^MM  ttjadgi.  ^.^ 
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tnite  and  a  catchpoIe>— «o  that  be  may  receive  ioAnnalMOiafla 
jiiitice;if  hecanwrite,  he  iDajdrawthemaflaclerk;ifaot«he 
cap  execute  the  warrant  as  bailiff;  and,  if  it  be  a  capital  ofienoeb 
you  may  see  the  culprit,  the  justice,  the  clerk*  the  haiiiiC  and 
the  hai4;roaD»  togeth^  in  the  same  cart;  and,  thou^  he  umj 
not  write,  he  may  "^  ride  and  tier  What  a  pity  that  their  jo«w 
ney  should  not  be  further  continued  together  1  That,  as  they 
had  been  **  lovely  in  their  lives,  so  in  their  deaths  they  oiight  not 
bedividedr  I  find,  my  lords,  I  have  undesignedly  raised  a  laugh; 
never  did  Ikss  fed  merriment — ^Let  not  me  be  mndfimncd  Jet 
not  the  laugh  be  mistaken.^-Never  was  Ifn  Hume 
than  when  he  says,  that  **  in  many  things  the  eztremesare 
to  one  another  than  the  means.** — ^Few  are  those  events  that  are 
produced  by  vice  and  fdly,  that  fire  (be  heart  with  iadignatioa, 
that  do  not  also  shake  the  sides  with  laug^iter.  80  when  the  two 
fiunous  moralists  of  old  behdd  the  sad  spectacle  of  life,  the  eoa 
burst  into  laughter,  the  other  melted  into  tears :  they  were  cadi 
of  them  light,  and  eiinally  right 

SieredMOlnoiM 
Ras  mnt  hmiMiia  flebile  IndUiiiiMn. 

But  these  laughs  are  the  bitter  ireful  laughs  of  honest  iad%viatkm» 
or  they  are  the  laughs  of  hectic  melancholy  and  deipdr* 

It  is  stated  to  you,  my  lords,  that  these  two  justices,  if  jusdoes 
they  are  to  be  called,  went  to  the  house  of  the  defendant  I  am 
speaking  to  judges,  but  I  disdain  the  paltry  insult  it  would  he  la 
them,  were  I  to  appeal  to  any  wretched  sympathy  of  situalieik 
I  feel  I  am  above  it  I  know  die  bench  is  above  it  BntlkiMar. 
too^  that  tlmre  are  ranks,  and  degrees,  and  deoenuus  la  be  oh- 
senred ;  and,  if  I  had  a  hardi  coBMnunication  to  make  to  a  van* 
erable  judge,  and  a  similar  one  to  his  crier,  1  should  oeitaisdy  ad* 
dress  them  in  a  very  different  language  indeed.  A  jv4ie  of  the 
land,  a  man  not  young,  of  infirm  health,  has  the  sanctuary  of  his 
habitatiflii  broken  open  by  these  two  penons,  who  set  out  wilh 
htm  for  the  coast,  to  drag  him  from  his  country,  to  hurry  hisn  l» 
a  strange  hind  by  the  ""most  direct  way  P  till  the  king's  writ 
•topped  the  asalefectots,  and  left  the  subject  of  the  kinga 
diopped  m  the  pursuit 

IsUferno«hhig,mykrds,Isay4Uit    IsitwMwvl 
I  state  the  facts  in  this  way  t    It  is  with  every  intention.    It  is 
the  duty  of  the  public  advocate  not  so  to  put  forward  the  object 
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(mbfic  attentioii,  as  ttiat  the  skeletoo  odIj  shall  appear,  wiflKNit 
sbf  or  feature,  or  conplezion.  I  oiean  every  tUng  that  ought 
be  meant  ia  a  court  of  justice.  I  aiean  not  onlj  that  thb  eze- 
ible  attempt  shall  be  mtelligible  to  the  court  as  a  natter  of 
p,  but  ihall  be  understood  bj  the  world  as  an  act  of  ttmle.  If 
rocatei  had  always  the  honesty  and  die  courage,  apon  occa* 
u  like  thk,  to  deq>ise  all  personal  comiderations,  and  to  thmk 
no  coMeqacnce  biit  what  may  result  to  the  public  fiom  the 
bful  dinharge  of  their  sacred  trust,  these  phrenetic  ptojedi  of 
ver^  these  atrocious  aggresrions  on  die  liberty  and  happinew 
men,  would  not  be  so  often  attempted :  f»f  though  a  certain 
B  of  deKmiuentB  may  be  screened  fmn  punishment,  they  can- 
be  protected  from  hatred  and  derision.  The  great  tribunal 
eputation  will  pass  its  inexorable  sentence  upon  their  crimes, 
r  fellies,  or  their  incompetency ;  they  will  sink  diemielves 
er  the  consciousness  of  their  situation ;  they  will  feel  die 
ation  of  an  add  so  neutralising  die  nmlignity  of  their 
res,  as  to  make  them  at  least  harmless,  if  it  cannot  make 
I  honest  Nor  is  there  any  thing  of  risk  in  the  conduct  I  recom* 
L  If  the  fire  be  hot,  or  the  window  cold,  turn  your  back  to 
r;  turn  your  face.  So,  if  you  are  obliged  to  arraign  the 
of  those  in  high  station,  approach  them  not  in  maHce,  nor 
ir,  nor  fear.  Remember,  dut  it  is  the  condition  of  guilt  to 
!>le,  and  of  honesty  to  be  bold ;  remember,  that  your  iake 
an  oidy  give  them  fiilse  courage ;  that  while  you  noUy  avow 
nnse  of  truth,  you  will  find  her  shield  an  impenetrable  pro* 
n ;  mod  that  no  attadr  can  be  either  hasardous  <v  ineficient, 
e  just  and  resolute««-If  Nathan  had  not  fortified  hioMelf  in 
oldnesB  and  directnesB  of  his  ehaige,  he  migbt  have  been 
d  ibr  the  malice  of  his  parabie« 

t,  my  lords,  in  this  temper  of  moid,  befitting  every  advocate 
I  worthy  of  the  name,  deeply  and  modestly  sensible  of  his 
ind  proud  of  his  privilege,  equiiHy  exalted  above  the  mean- 
'  temposisfaig  or  of  oflending,  most  averse  from  the  unnecea> 
fliction  of  pain  upon  any  man  or  men  whatsoever,  that 
addkrcas  yuu  on  a  question,  the  most  vitally  connected  with 
srty  asid  well  being  of  every  man  within  the  limits  of  the 
esnpipe ;  which,  if  decided  one  way,  he  may  be  a  freeman ; 
if  decided  the  odier,  he  mast  be  a  shve.  It  is  not  the 
itioti  oiily  that  is  involved  fa  this  questkm:  every  member 
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of  the  three  realms  is  equally  embarked ;  and  would  to  God  all 
Eogland  could  listen  to  what  passes  here  this  da j  1  thej  wovld 
rq;ard  us  with  more  sympathy  and  respect,  when  the  pwwdeit 
Briton  saw  that  his  liberty  was  defended  in  what  he  would  call  a 
provincial  court,  and  by  a  provincial  advocate.  The  abstract 
and  general  question  for  your  consideration  is  this: — ^my  lord  El- 
lenborpugh  has^signed  with  his  own  hand  a  warrant,  which  has 
been  endorsed  by  Mr.  Bell,  an  Irish  justice,  for  sfjang  the  penoa 
of  Mr.  Justice  Jcrfinson  in  Ireland,  tar  conveying  his  person  by  the 
roost  direct  way,  in  such  manner  as  these  bailifi  mmj  cbooK, 
across  the  sea,  and  afterwards  to  the  city  of  Westminister,  to  take 
his  trial  for  an  alleged  libel  against  the  persons  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  Ireland,  and  to  take  that  trial  in  a  country 
where  the  supposed  oflender  did  not  live  at  the  time  of  the  snp> 
posed  oflfence,  nor  since  a  period  of  at  least  eighteen  months  plu- 
vious thereto,  has  ever  resided;  where  the  subject  of  his  accu* 
sation  is  perfectly  unknown ;  where  the  conduct  of  his  prasecn- 
tors,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  supposed  Ubel,  is  equaOy 
unknown ;  where  he  has  not  the  power  of  compelling  the  attend- 
ance of  a  single  witness  for  his  defence.  Under  that  warrant  he 
has  been  dragged  from  hb  family ;  under  that  warrant  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  water's  edge :  his  transportotion  has  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  writ  before  you,  and  upon  the  return  of  that 
writ  arises  the  question  upon  which  you  are  to  decide,  the  legality 
or  illegality  of  so  transporting  him  for  the  purpose  of  triaL  I  am 
well  aware,  my  ferds,  of  the  limits  of  the  present  dmcnmkm ;  if 
the  law  was  <;lear  in  favour  of  the  prosecutors,  a  most  momentaM 
question  might  arise--bow  far  they  may  be  dduiquents  m  daring 
to  avaU  themselves  of  such  a  law  lor  such  a  purpose  ! — hnk  I  am 
aware  that  such  is  not  the  present  question.  I  am  aware  that 
this  is  no  court  of  impeachment ;  and  thereibre  that  your  inquirT 
is,  not  whether  such  a  power  hath  been  criminally  used,  bwi 
whether  it  dotti  in  hci  exist  The  arrest  of  the  defendant  hM 
been  justified  by  the  advocates  of  the  crown  under  the  farty* 
fourth  of  his  present  majesty.  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  in* 
quire  into  the  history  of  that  act,  and  I  find,  that  in  the 
of  May,  1804,  the  brother-m-kw  of  one  of  the  present 
tors  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  **  render  more  easy  dbe 
apprehending  and  bringing  to  trial  oflTenders  tfff^ping  from  one 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  to  another,  and  also  from  one  county 
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iDotber  :**  fhal  bill  was  brought  in :  it  travelled  in  tlie  caravan 
egislatioD  anhrrdad  and  unnoticed,  retarded  bj  no  difficulties 
isciuBioD  or  debate,  and  in  due  Ailnes  of  season  it  passed  into 
^w,  which  was  to  commence  from  and  after  the  first  of  August, 
4.  This  act,  like  a  young  Hercules,  began  its  ezploitB  in  the 
He.  In  the  November  following,  the  present  warrant  was 
3d,  under  its  supposed  authority.  Let  me  not  be  understood 
ly,  that  the  act  has  been  slided  through  an  unsuspecting  legis* 
re,  under  any  particular  influence,  or  for  any  particular  pur« 
:  that  any  such  man  could  be  found,  or  any  such  influence 
;,  or  any  such  lethargy  prevail,  would  not,  perhaps,  be  de* 
to  suppose ;  still  less  do  I  question  the  legiriative  authority 
arliament  We  all  know  that  a  parliament  may  attaint  it- 
and  that  its  omnipotence  may  equally  extend  in  the  same 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  We  know  also  that  most 
)t  and  cruel  acts  of  attainder  have  been  obtained  by  corrupt 
in  bad  times;  and  if  I  could  bring  myself  to  say,  which  I  do 
that  this  act  was  contrived  fiur  the  mere  purpose  of  destroy- 
D  obnoxious  individual,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  call  it  the 
odious  species  of  attainder  that  could  be  ibund  upon  the 
ds  of  legislative  degradation ;  because,  for  the  simple  pur« 
of  extinguishing  an  individual,  it  would  sweep  the  liberty  of 
'  being  in  the  state,  into  the  vortex  of  general  and  undistin* 
log  destruction.  But  these  are  points  of  view  upon  which 
inds  of  the  people  of  Ireland  and  England  may  dwell  with 
or  indignation,  or  apathy,  according  as  they  may  be  fitted 
crty  or  lor  chains ;  but  Uiey  are  not  points  for  the  court ; 
>  I  pass  them  by.  The  present  arrest  and  detention  are 
led  under  the  tbrty-fourth  of  the  king :  are  they  warranted 
it  act  T  That  is  the  oifly  question  for  you  to  decide ;  and 
ill  arrive  at  that  decisioo  in  the  usual  course,  by  inquiring, 
low  the  law  stood  before  upon  the  subject ;  next,  what  the 
ection  or  grievance  of  that  law  was ;  and  thirdly  what  the 
f  intended  to  be  applied  by  the  act  in 'question  t 
U  then,  bow  stood  the  law  beforeT — upon  this  part  it 
be  a  parade  of  useless  learning  to  go  farther  back  than 
tute  of  Ouirles,  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  which  is  so  justly 
the  second  magna  cbarta  of  British  liberty :  what  was  the 
n  of  the  law?  the  arbitrary  transportation  of  die  subject 
I  the  realm;  that  base  and  malignant  war,  which  the 
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and  despicable  mimoDfl  of  power  are  ibr  ever  readf  to 
wage  against  all  those  who  are  honest  and  bold  enough  to  despise, 
to  expose,  and  to  resist  them.  Such  is  the  osdtanc  j  of  man,  that 
be  lies  torpid  for  ages  under  these  agressions,  until  at  last  sosne 
signal  abuse,  the  violation  of  Lucrece,  the  death  of  Virginia^  tbe 
oppressioa  of  William  Tell,  shake  him  from  his  slumber.  For 
years  had  those  drunken  gambols  of  power  been  played  in  Eiig* 
land ;  for  years  had  the  waters  of  bitterness  been  rising  to  the 
brim;  at  last  a  single  drop  caused  them  to  sleep — and  what 
does  that  great  statute  do  T  It  defines  and  asserts  the  r%bt.  It 
points  out  the  abuse ;  and  it  endeavours  to  secure  the  right,  and 
to  guard  against  the  abuse,  by  giving  redress  to  thesoflerer,  and 
by  punishing  the  oftnder :  ibr  years  had  it  been  the  practice  to 
transport  obnoxious  persons  out  of  the  realm  into  distant  parti 
under  die  pretext  of  punishment,  or  of  safe  custody.  Well  mi^ 
they  have*  been  said  to  be  sent  **  to  that  undiscovered  ooontiy 
from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns,"  for  of  these  wretched 
travellers  how  few  ever  did  retumT  ^  But  of  that  flagrant  abue 
this  statute  has  laid  the  axe  to  the  root :  it  prohibits  the  abase ; 
it  declares  such  detention  or  removal  illegal;  it  gi?es  an  actioa 
against  all  persons  concemed'in  the  oJDGuice,  by  contriving^  writ* 
k^,  signii^,  counter-signing,  such  warrant,  or  advising  or  asiiU 
ing  therein.  That  you  may  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  rights 
which  were  to  be  secured,  examine  the  means  by  whkfa  their 
infringement  was  in  future  to  be  prevented  and  punished  The 
injured  party  has  a  civil  action  against  the  oflbnders ;  but  the 
legislature  recollected,  that  the  sneaking  unprincipled  hoasiEly 
of  a  servile  packed  jury  might  do  homage  to  ministerial  power 
by  compensating  the  individual  with  nominal  damages  The 
statute  does  that,  of  which  I  ranember  no  other  instonoe.  It 
leaves  the  jury  at  liberty  to  give  damages  to  any  extent,  akosv 
five  hundred  pounds,  but  expressly  forbids  them  to  find  a  verdkt 
of  damages  bek>w  it.  Was  this  sufficient  ?— No.— The  ofleMlesi 
incur  a  prssmunire.  They  are  put  out  of  ttie  king's  protactins 
they  forfeit  thdr  lands  and  goods ;  they  are  disabled  frosD  bearii^ 
any  office  of  trust  or  profit— Did  the  statute  stop  there?  Tha 
legislature  saw  in  their  prospective  wisdom,  that  the  pitidigato 
favourite,  who  had  committed  treason  against  the  king  by  the 
oppression  of  his  subjects,  might  acquire  such  a  dominkNi  over  tbe 
nund  of  his  master,  as  by  the  exertion  of  prerogative  tointerrapa 
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i  course  of  jutke,  and  prevent  the  pnoithmeDt  of  his  crime*— 
e  king  ctmiot  pardon^ — Are  bulwarks  like  these  ever  coii> 
acted  to  repel  the  incurskMis  of  a  contemptible  enemy  T    Was 
I  trivial  and  ordinarj  occasion  which  raised  this  storm  of  in* 
nation  in  the  parliament  of  that  day  t    Is  the  ocean  ever 
led  by  the  tempest  to  waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  fly  t  Thos^ 
ightily  and  jealouslyt  does  this  statute  restrain  the  abases  that 
f  be  oommitted  against  thelibertyof  the  subject  by  the  judge, 
jarj,  or  die  minister.    One  exception,  and  one* exception 
'does  It  contain :-«It  excepts  from  its  protection,  by  the  six- 
ith  section,  penons  who  may  have  committed  any  ^  capital 
ice**  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.    If  the  principle  of  that  excep- 
were  now  open  to  discuasion,  sare  I  am,  that  much  might  be 
against  its  policy.    On  the  one  side,  yon  woold  have  to  con- 
'  the  mischief  of  letting  this  statute  protect  a  capital  oflender 
punishment,  by  prohibiting  his  transmission  to  that  jurisdic- 
where  his  crime  was  committed,  and  where  alone  he  could 
led.    On  the  other,  you  would  have  to  weigh  the  danger  to 
ared  firom  the  abuse  of  such  a  power,  wUch,  as  the  habeaa 
IS  act  stood,  could  not  be  resorted  to  in  any  ordinary  way ; 
ras  confined  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  exercise  of  the  ad- 
I  of  the  prerogative.    You  would  have  to  consider  whether 
s  more  likely  that  it  would  be  used  against  the  guilty  or  the 
dotts;  whether  it  was  more  likely  to  be  used  as  an  instm- 
of  justice  agamst  the  bad,  or  a  pretext  of  oppresskm  against 
xkI  ;  and  finally,  whether  you  might  not  apply  to  the  sub* 
he  hunane  maxim  of  our  law — that  better  it  is  that  one 
ed  guilty  men  should  escape,  than  that  one  innocent,  and, 
i  add,  meritorious  man  should  suffer.    But  our  ancestors 
xmsidered  the  cpiestioni  they  have  decided ;  and,  until  we 
iter  satisfied  than  I  fear  we  can  be,  that  we  have  not  do- 
tted from  their  virtue,  it  can  scarcely  become  us  to  pass 
;ht  or  hasty  condemnatkm  upon  their  wisdonw    In'  this 
itatate  then,  my  kvds,  you  have  the  Kne  of  demarcation 
m  the  prerogative  and  the  people,  as  well  as  between  the 
il  law  and  the  subject,  defined  with  all  the  exactness,  and 
d  by  every  precautkm  that  human  prudence  could  devise, 
^ed  must  that  legishiture  be,  whose  acts  you  cannot  trace 
irst  imchangeable  principles  of  rational  prerogative,  of 
ertj,  of  equal  justice  1   In  this  act  you  trace  them  all  die- 
2< 
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tiactlj,  Bj  thk  act  yon  have  a  aoleiim  legiihlive  dedanliaBy 
^  diat  it  k  iDoompatible  with  liberty  to  aend  any  mbject  <miI  of 
the  realin»  under  pretence  of  any  crime  tappoiedor  alleged  lobe 
conumtted  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  except  tbat  crime  be  capitiL** 
Such  were  the  bulwarks  which  our  anceiton  drew  aboni  Ike 
iacred  temple  of  liberty — web  the  ramparti  by  wfaidi  &qr 
aou^t  to  bar  out  the  ever-toiiing  ocean  of  arbitrary  power; 
thought,  (generous  credulity !)  that  tbey  bad  barred  it  o«t 
their  posterity  for  ever.  little  did  they  foresee  the  futwe 
of  vemin  that  wouU  work  their  way  thiough  those 
let  back  the  inundation;  little  did  they  foNsee  that  AeiTlabws 
were  so  like  those  fitul  and  transient  works  that  threatened  for 
a  while  the  haughty  crimes  and  battleitentsofTroy»  Inst  a»  seen 
vanished  before  the  force  of  the  trident  and  the  impolse  ef  the 
waters;  or  that  they  were  still  more  like  the  forme  wUch  the 
infant's  foiger  traces  upon  the  beach  $  the  next  braeaet  the 
tide  erases  them,  and  confounds  them  with  the  barren 
guished  strand.  The  ilUmened  Uid  that  ligbts  upon  k  oem 
nothing  to  mark,  to  allure,  or  to  deter,  but  finds  all  one  oblilcsntnd 
unvaried  waste ; 

Still  do  I  hope  that  this  sacred  bequest  of  eur  ancestere  wB  kave 
a  more  prosperous  fortune,  and  be  preserved  by  a  mere  leUgbw 
and  suooessAil  care,  a  polar  star  to  the  ^nsdom  of  the  kgishisr, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  judge. 

As  such  will  I  suppose  its  principle  not  yet  brought  inio  dl^ 
grace;  and  as  such,  with  your  permisBion,  will  I  still  pfunsme  l» 
argue  upon  that  principle. 

So  stood  the  law  till  the  two  acts  of  the  twenty-ttM 
twenty-fourth  of  George  If.  wfakh  relate  u^ioily  to  < 
county  and  county  in  England.  Next  followed  the  act  ef  Ike 
tfiirteenth  of  Iiis  present  majes^,  which  was  merelya  rsgdadsB 
between  England  and  Scotland.  And  next  came  the  act  of  Ike 
forty-fourth  of  the  present  reign,  upon  which  jam  are 
on  to  decide,  which,  as  between  county  and  eottity,isan 
ratkm  of  the  two  acts  of  Geoi^  II :  and  as  between  Fbglaa^ 
Scotfand,  and  frehmd,  is  nearly  a  transcript  of  the  Hditeilk  of 
the  king. 

Under  the  diird  and  fourth  sectfen  of  diis  last  act  the 
counsel  for  the  leanied  prosecutors  (for  really  I  think  it  only 
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i  to  aoqrit  the  brd  Beatenant  of  the  follj  or  the  ihame  of  thk 
taoefli;  and  to  sappoee  that  he  is  as  innooent  of  the  project 
m  his  tempeTt  as  be  roost  from  his  education  be  ignorant  of 
e  lubject)  endeavoar  to  justify  this  proceedbg.  The  con- 
uctioD  of  this  act  thej  broadly  and  expressly  contend  to  be 
I  >-fint,  they  assert  that  it  extends  not  only  to  the  higher 
mes,  but  to  all  oflences  whatsoeTor :  secondly,  that  it  extends 
:  ooly  to  persons  who  may  have  committed  oftnces  within  any 
en  jurisdictions,  and  afterwards  escaped  or  gone  out  of  such 
isdictiooSybuttoaU  persons  whether  so  escaping  or  going  out  or 
^-thirdly,  that  it  extends  to  constructive  offences,  diat  is,  to 
noes  committed  against  the  laws  of  certain  jurisdictions,  com- 
ted  in  places  not  within  them,  by  persons  that  never  put  their 

within  them,  but  by  constructimi  of  law  conmiitting  them 
iiji  such  jurisdiction,  and  of  course  triable  therein : — fourthly, 

it  extends  peculiariy  to  the  case  of  libels  against  the  per- 
entrusted  with  die  powers  of  government,  or  with  offices  in 
state : — and  fifthly,  that  it  extends  not  only  to  offences  com* 
3d  after  the  commencement  of  the  act,  but  also  to  offences  at 
period,  however  remotely  previous  to  the  existence  of  the 
te ;  that  is,  that  it  is  to  have  an  ex  poHfacio  operation.  The 
led  prosecutors  have  been  forced  into  the  necessity  of  sup- 
Dg  these  last  monstrous  positions,  because,  upon  the  return 
3  writ,  and  upon  the  affidavits,  it  appears,  and  has  been  ex- 
\y  admitted  in  the  argument — first,  that  the  supposed  libel 
tbefe  noble  and  learned  prosecutors  relates  to  the  unhappy 
nstaoces  that  took  place  in  Ireland  on  the  twenty*third  of 
1803,  and  of  course  must  have  been  published  subsequent 
o : — and  secondly,  that  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  from  the  be- 
g  of  1602  to  the  present  hour  was  never  for  a  moment  m 
od,  bot  was  constantly  resident  in  Ireland ;  so  that  his  guilt, 
ver  it  may  be,  must  arise  from  some  act,  of  necessity  com- 

in  Ireland,  and  by  no  physical  posnbility  committed  or  ca- 
^r being  committed  in  England:  these  are  the  positions 
irhich  a  learned  chancellor  and  a  learned  judge  come  for^ 
o  support  their  cause  and  to  stake  their  character,  each 
(ace  of  his  country,  and  both  in  the  face  of  die  British  em- 
hese  are  the  positions,  which,  thank  God,  it  belongs  to  my 
to  abbor,  and  to  my  education  to  despise,  and  which  it  is 

f  my  most  prompt  and  melancholy  duty  to  reAate  and  to 
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renst— mort  prompt  in  obeying;  most  grieved  at  the 
that  calk  tor  such  obedience. 

We  must  now  examine  this  act  of  the  forty-fourth  of  die  king; 
and  in  doing  00, 1  trust  70a  will  seek  some  nobler  assistance  than 
can  be  foond  in  the  principles  or  the  practice  of  day-rnles  or  side* 
bar  motions ;  something  more  worthy  a  liberal  and  learned  cowt« 
acting  under  a  religious  sense  of  their  duty  to  their  king»  their 
country,  and  their  God,  than  the  feeble  and  pedantic  aid  of  a 
stunted  verbal  interpretation,  straining  upon  its  tqitoe  to  peep 
over  the  syllable  that  stands  between  it  and  meaning.  If  yoor 
object  was  merely  to  see  if  its  words  could  be  tortured  into  a  sob- 
mission  to  a  vindicate  interpretation,  you  would  have  only  to  in- 
dorse  the  construction  that  these  learned  prosecutors  have  put 
upon  it,  and  that  with  as  much  grave  deliberation  as  Mr.  Ju»> 
tice  Bell  has  vouchsafed  to  indorse  the  warrant  which  my  lord 
Eilenborough  has  thought  fit  to  issue  under  its  authoritj*    Yo« 

would  then  have  only  to  look  at  it,  ul  l^gulmm  firidlaas 
aique  acuiu8fprmcetUor* 

Lord  AvoimoRB^ — No,  Mr.  Ourran,  you  forget;  it  ii  not 
oenior,  it  is  legvleius  quidam  cautui  aJUjiie  aoituifprmco 
cantor formarumf  auoqu  iyllabarum. 

Ma.  CuRRAV. — I  thank  you,  my  lord*  for  the  assistance :  and  I 
am  the  more  grateful,  because,  when  I  consider  the  laudable 
and  successful  efibrts  that  have  been  made  of  late  to  make  sci> 
ence  domestic  and  fitmiliar,  and  to  emancipate  her  from  the 
trammels  of  scholarship,  as  well  as  the  just  suspicion  under  whkh 
the  harbourers  and  abettors  of  those  outlawed  classics  have  fiJlcn, 
I  see  at  what  a  risk  you  have  ventured  to  help  me  out  And 
yet  see,  my  lord,  if  you  are  prudent  in  trusting  yourself  to  the 
honour  of  an  accomplice.  Thmk,  should  I  be  prosecuted  lor  this 
misprision  of  learning,  if  I  could  resut  the  temptation  of  »*^p**g 
by  turning  evidence  against  so  notorious  a  delinquent  as  yoo,  ny 
good  brd,  and  so  confessedly  more  criminal  than  myseli^  or  per* 
haps  than  any  other  man  in  the  empire.* 

To  examine  this  act  then,  my  lords,  we  must  revert  to  the 
three  English  statutes  of  which  it  is  a  transcript  The  first  of 
these  is  the  twenty-third  of  George  II.  cap.  26,  sect  1 1. 

So  much  of  the  title  as  relates  to  our  present  inquiry  is  *  Car 
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3  apprehending  of  penoDs  in  any  coimty  or  place  upon  war- 
its  granted  by  justices  of  the  peace  in  any  other  county  or 
ice.** 

3ee  now  secdon  IL,  that  contains  the  preamble  and  enaction 
to  this  subject: — 

'And  whereas  it  frequently  happens  that  persons,  against 
om  warrants  are  granted  by  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
oral  counties  within  this  kingdom,  escape  into  other  counties 
)laces  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  grant- 
such  warrants,  and  thereby  avoid  being  punished  for  the  of- 
res  wherewith  they  are  charged :  For  remedy  whereof,  be 
lacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  diat  from  and  after  the 
nty-fourth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty, 
ise  any  person  against  whom  a  1^1  warrant  shall  be  issued 
iny  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  for  any  county,  riding, 
lion,  city,  liberty,  town,  or  place  within  this  kingdom,  shall 
pe  or  go  Into  any  other  county,  riding,  division,  city,  liberty, 
),  or  place  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  or  justices 
ting  such  warrant  as  aforesaid,  it  diall  and  may  be  lawful 
ny  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  riding,  division,  city, 
ty,  town,  or  place,  to  which  such  person  shall  have  gone  or 
>ed,  to  endorse  such  warrant,  upon  application  made  to  him 
lat  purpose,,  and  to  cause  the  person  against  whom  the  same 
have  been  issued,  to  be  apprehended  and  sent  to  the  justice 
»tice8  who  granted  such  warrant,  or  to  some  other  justice  or 
es  of  the  county,  riding,  division,  city,  liberty,  town,  or  place, 
whence  such  person  shall  have  gone  or  escaped,  to  the. end 
ie  or  she  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  law,  any  law  or 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.** 

is  act  was  amended  by  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  same  reign, 
:le  of  which  was,  "An  act  for  amending  and  making  more 
lal  a  clause  in  an  act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
for  the  apprehending  of  persons  in  any  county  or  place 
ivarrants  granted  by  justices  of  the  peace  of  any  county  or 


>• 


ten  recites  the  11th  section  of  the  twenty-tlurd  of  George 
d  pi\>ceeds,  ^  And  whereas,  such  oflender  or  oflfenders  may 
or  be  in  some  other  county,  ridbg,  diviskm,  city,  liberty, 
jr  place*  out  of  the  juriMlictions  of  the  justice  or  justices 
ig  such  warrant  as  aforesaid,  before  the  grantii^  such 
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warranti  and  without  escaping  dT  going  oat  of  the  coanty»  ri- 
ding, division,  city,  Ubertj,  town,  or  place,  after  such  warrani 
granted.'* 

I  shall  reserve  a  more  particular  exanunatioD  of  these  two  acts 
for  that  head  of  my  argument  that  shall  necessarily  reqvire  it 
At  present  I  shall  only  observe:  first,  that  they  are  manifiBsdy 
prospective ;  secondly,  that  they  operate  only  as  between  county 
and  county,  in  England ;  thirdly,  that  they  clearly  and  distiiict^ 
go  to  all  offenders  whatsoever,  who  may  avoid  trial  and  pnnisb* 
ment  of  their  ofiences  by  escaping  from  the  jurisdiction  in  which 
they  were  committed,  and  were  of  course  triable  and 
ble ;  and  fourthly,  that  provisioo  is  made  for  bailing  tiie 
so  arrested  in  the  place  where  taken,  if  the  oflencet  charged 
upon  them  were  bailable  by  law. 

In  the  thirteenth  of  his  present  majesty,  it  was  thought  fit  to 
make  a  law  with  respect  to  criminals'  escaping  Iran  England  to 
Scotland,  and  vice  versa :  of  that  act  the  present  statute  of  Ike 
forty-fourth  is  a  transcript  And  upon  this  statute  arises  the  fiiat 
question  made  by  the  prosecutors;  namely,  whether,  like  the 
acts  of  the  twenty-third  and  twenty*fourth  of  George  H.  which 
were  merely  between  county  and  county,  it  extended  infiscriorf- 
nately  to  the  k>west  as  weH  as  the  highest  offencest  or  wliether 
the  thirteenth  and  forty-fourth,  which  go  to  kingdoas  and  king* 
dom,  are  not  confined  to  some  and  to  what  particular  species  of 
ofiencest  The  preamble  to  these  two  statutes,  so  fisr  as  ttey 
bear  upon  our  present  question,  is  contained  in  the  8d  section  «f 
the  forty-fourth,  the  act  now  under  consideration.  And  tbmt  m 
not  a  word  in  it  that  is  not  most  material  It  says,  «*  Wbereai»it 
may  frequently  happen  that  felons  and  other  malefiictori  in  Ire^ 
land  may  make-  their  escape  into  Crreat  Britain,  and  also^  that 
felons  and  other  malefactors  in  Great  Britain  may  make  their 
escape  into  Ireland,  whereby  their  crimes  remain  unpunished.** 
There  being  no  sufficient  provision  by  the  laws  now  in  fivoa  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  respectively,  fi>r  apprdiendbg 
ofienders  and  transmitting  them  into  that  part  of  the  united 
dom  in  which  their  oflences  were  committed.  For 
^whereof,  iuc  and  if  any  person  against  whom  a  warrant  shall  he 
issued  by  any  justice  of  the  peace  m  Irdand,  tat  any 
ofience  against  die  laws  of  Irehmd,  shall  escape,  go  iato^ 
or  he  in  any  place  In  Ei^^fauid  or  Scotknd,  it  shall  be  kwM 
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my  justice  of  the  peace  ibr^the  place,  whither  or  where  such 
enom  shall  escape*  die  to  endorse  his  name  on  such  warrant; 
rhich  warrant  so  endorsed  shall  be  a  sufficient  authority  to  the 
craon  bringing  it  to  execute  the  same,  by  apprehending  the  per* 
m  against  whom  it  is  granted,  and  to  convey  him  by  the  most 
irect  way  into  Ireland,  and  before  a  justice  living  near  the 
lace  where  he  shall  land,  which  justice  shall  proceed  with  re- 
ird  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  legally  apprebendtd  in  such  coun- 

of  Ireland.  The  4th  section  makes  the  same  provision  for 
capes  from  England  or  Scotland  into  Ireland.  The  statute 
es  on  and  directs  that  the  expenses  of  such  removal  shall  be 
paid  to  the  person  defraying  the  same,  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
unty  in  which  the  crime  was  committed,  and  the  treasurer  is 
be  allowed  for  it  in  his  accounts. 

To  support  the  construction  that  takes  in  all  possible  oftnces 
all  possible  degrees,  you  have  been  Udd,  and  upon  the  grave 
thorily  of  notable  cases,  that  the  enacting  part  of  a  statute 
y  go  beyond  its  preamble ;  that  it  cannot  be  restrained  by  the 
amble,  and  still  less  by  the  title  $  that  here  the  enacting  clause 
)  the  words  <'  any  offisnce,''  and  that  ^  any  ofience**  must  ex- 
d  to  every  oflence,  and  of  course  to  the  oflence  in  question, 
he  question  had  been  of  a  lighter  kind,  you  might  perhaps 
e  smiled  at  the  parade  of  authorities  produced  to  establish 
it  no  lawyer  ever  thinks  of  denying.  They  would  have  acted 
)  nM>re  advantage  to  the  justice  of  the  country,  though  per- 
3  not  to  the  wishes  of  their  clients,  if  they  had  reminded  your 
$hips,  that,  in  the  construction  of  statutes,  the  preamble,  and 
I  the  title  itself,  may  give  some  assistance  to  the  judge  in  de- 
ping  its  oieaning  and  its  extent ;  if  they  had  reminded  you, 

remedial  laws  are  to  be  construed  liberally,  and  penal  laws 

the  utmost  strictness  and  caution.  And  when  they  contend 
a  supposed  libel  is  within  the  latter  of  this  law,  they  would 

done  well  to  have  added,  that  it  is  a  maxim  that  there  may 
Lses  within  the  letter  of  a  statute,  which,  notwithstanding, 
udge  is  bound  to  reject,  from  its  operation  being  incoro* 
le  with  its  spirit  They  would  have  done  well  in  adding, 
the  ju^e  is  bound  so  to  construe  all  laws  as  not  infringe 
any  of  the  known  rules  of  religion  or  moratity-"-any  of  the 
n  rules  of  distributive  justice — any  of  the  established  prinei* 
rthe  libcrtiesandrightsof  the  subject— and  that  it  is  no  mora 
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than  a  decent  and  beoomiog  deference  to  the  legislator  to 
BB  certain,  that  whatever  words  he  may  have  used,  he  oooU  not 
possibly  haye  meant  any  thing  that  upon  the  fisce  of  it  was  pal* 
pably  absurd,  immoral,  or  unjust  These  are  the  principles  on 
which  I  am  persuaded  this  court  will  always  act,  because  I  kutm 
them  to  be  the  principles  on  which  every  court  of  justice  ought 
to  act  And  I  abstain  studiously  from  appealing  to  any  judicial 
decisions  in  support  of  them,  because  to  fortify  them  by  precedent 
or  authority,  would  be  to  suppose  them  liable  to  be  culled  ia 
question.  There  is  another  rule  which  I  can  easily  ezcuw  the 
learned  gentlemen  from  adverting  to,  and  that  is,  that  when  many 
statutes  are  made  in  pari  materia^  any  one  of  them  is  to  be  oou* 
strued,  not  independently  of  the  others,  but  with  a  refereaoe  to 
the  entire  code  of  which  it  is  only  a  component  part 

On  these  grounds  then,  I  say,  the  forty-fourth  was  not,  and 
could  not  be  intended  to  go  to  all  ofifences  whatsoever* 

First,  because  the  acts  of  twenty  •third  and  twenty-fourdi  «f 
Geoi^  IL  had  already  prescribed  ^  all  persons**  by  words  of  the 
most  general  and  comprehensive  kind.  If  the  framen  of  fbe 
thirteenth  and  forty-fourth  meant  to  carry  these  acts  to  thenne 
length,  th^  had  the  words  of  the  former  acts  before  their  eyes, 
and  yet  they  have  used  very  difierent  words :  a  dear  prooC  in 
my  mind,  that  they  meant  to  convey  a  very  difierent  mraning. 
In  these  latter  acts  they  use  very  singular  words — **  feksis  smi 
other  malefactors; — that  these  words  are  somewhat  looae  and 
mdefinite  I  make  no  difikulty  of  admitting:  hot  wiU  any  nan 
that  understands  Engfish  deny,  that  they  describe  ofiences  of  an 
higher  and  more  enormous  degree  f  You  are  toM,  that  felan 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  capital  ofiender,  because  there  are 
fefonies  not  capital,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  fcffeituie 
not  of  life,  but  of  property.  You  are  also  told,  that  nuAebetat 
means  generally  an  ill«doer»  and,  in  that  sense,  that  every  ofien- 
der  is  a  malefoctor ;  but  the  thirteenth  and  forty-fourth  states 
this  class  to  be  fetons  and  malefactors,  for  whose  trnnsmiwion  frosn 
kingdom  to  kingdom  ^  no  sufficient  provision  was  made  by  tke 
laws  now  in  force.**  Now  I  think  it  is  not  unfair  reasonisig  la 
say,  that  this  act  extends  to  a  class  of  ofienders  whose  transinia* 
sion  was  admitted  to  be  not  incompatible  with  the  just  liberty  ef 
the  subject  of  England ;  but  for  whose  transmission  the 
could  not  say  there  was  fio  provisiott ;  but  for  whose 
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vmf  dear  that  there  was  oot  a  safficieat  provisiooi  though 
^re  was  mne  prcyvuioik  If  you  can  find  any  clan  so  circum* 
need,  that  fa,  exclusively  liable  by  law  to  be  so  transmitted, 
I  meaning  of  the  words  ^  felons  and  other  nsalefactors,*'  be- 
nes  fixed,  and  must  necesmrily  refer  to  such  daa. 
Vow  that  clasi  is  exprevly  described  in  the  habeas  corpus  act» 
:aufle  it  declares  the  transmisuoD  of  all  persons  to  be  iUq^* 
;ept  only  persons  charged  with  capital  crimes ;  for  their  ap» 
beoflioo  and  transminon  there  was  a  proviaoOy  the  nmndahtm 
s:  that  ii,  the  discretionary  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  That 
rcr  bad  tbereibre  been  used  in  cases  of  treason,  as  in  Lundy*s 
r.  ao  in  the  case  of  lord  Sanchar ;  Garliel,  the  principal  in 
murder  of  Turner,  committed  b  London  by  the  procurement 
>rd  Sanchar,  was  arrested  in  Scotland,  whither  he  had  fled, 
he  order  of  long  James  L  and  brought  back  to  England, 
re  be  was  executed  for  die  crhne,  as  was  lord  Sanchar,  the 
(S0ory  before  the  fact ;  but  such  interference  of  the  preroga- 
might  be  granted  or  withheld  at  pleasure,  could  be  applied 
nly  with  great  difficulty  and  expense,  and  therefiire  might 
be  called  an  insufficient  provision*  No  provision  lor  such  a 
ose  can  be  sufficient,  unless,  instead  of  depending  on  the  ca* 
i  of  men  in  power,  it  can  be  resorted  to  in  the  ordinary  coum 
w.  You  have  therefore,  my  lords,  to  elect  between  two 
ructions ;  one  which  makes  an  adequate  provision  tor  car^ 

the  exception  in  the  sixteenth  section  of  die  habeas  corpus 
ito  effect ;  and  the  other,  a  complete  and  radical  rqieal  of 
acred  security  for  the  freedom  of  Epglishmfia<— But  further, 
pint  and  the  letter  of  the  habeas  corpus  law  is,  diat  the 

interested  shall,  without  a  moment*s  dday,  be  bailed,  if 
9ence  be  bailable ;  but  if  misdemeanors  are  witbm  this  act, 
in  EInglish  subject,  arrested  under  an  Irish  warrant,  cannot 
Ued  within  any  part  of  the  realm  of  England,  but  mast  be 
d  forward,  in  the  custody  of  Irish  bailiA,  to  the  sea«shore  of 
luitry,  where  be  is  to  be  embarked  in  such  vessel  as  they 
proper ;  and,  if  it  should  be  the  good  pleasure  of  his  guar* 
to  let  him  land  alive  in  any  part  of  Irdand,  then,  and  not 
;n,  may  he  apply  to  an  Irish  justice  to  admit  him  to  bail  in 
ign  country,  where  he  is  a  perfect  stranger,  aad  where 
ut  an  idiot  could  expect  to  find  any  man  disposed  to  make 
r  respooaible  fi>r  his  appearance.    Can  you,  my  lords,  bring 
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your  minds  easily  to  believe,  that  such  a  tinue  of  deipotiiwi  and 
folly  could  have  been  the  sober  and  deliberate  intentkn  of  the 
tegislature  7  but  further,  under  the  acts  of  Geoige  U.  even  frona 
one  county  to  the  next,  the  warrant  by  the  first  justice  imisl  be 
authenticated  upon  oath,  before  it  can  be  indorsed  by  the  second ; 
but»  in  this  act,  between,  perhaps,  the  remotest  rqponsof  diflereDt 
kingdoms,  no  authentication  is  required;  and,  upon  the  indone- 
ment  of,  perhaps,  a  forged  warrant,  which  the  English  jmtke 
has  no  means  of  inquiring  into,  a  British  subject  is  to  be  marched 
through  England,  and  carried  over  sea  to  Ireland,  there  to  leam 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  or  Galway,  or  Derry,  that  he  had  been 
torn  from  his  family,  his  friends,  his  business,  to  the  annihilation 
of  hia  credit,  the  ruin  of  his  afiairs,  the  destruction  of  his  beahh, 
in  consequence  of  a  mistake,  or  a  practical  jdce,  or  an  inhanan 
or  remorseless  project  of  vindictive  malice ;  and  that  he  is  then 
at  liberty  to  return,  if  he  is  able ;  that  he  may  have  a  good  ac- 
tion at  law  against  the  worthy  and  responsible  bailiff  that  abond 
him,  if  he  is  fix>lish  enough  to  look  for  hini,or  unfartuaaleeDOiq^ 
to  find  him.  Gan  you,  my  brds,  be  brought  seriously  to  believe, 
that  such  a  construction  would  not  be  the  foulest  aipeisiott  upon 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  legislature  1 

1  said,  my  kwds,  that  an  Englishman  may  be  taken  upon  flie 
indorsement  of  a  forged  warrant  Let  me  not  be  supposed  sach 
a  simpleton  as  to  think  the  danger  of  forgery  makes  a  shade 
of  difierence  in  the  subject  I  know  too  well  that  calendar  of 
saints,  the  Irish  justices ;  I  am  too  much  in  the  habit  of  proaecvl- 
ing  and  defending  them  every  term  and  every  commissiaBi,  aot 
to  be  able  to  guess  at  what  price  a  customer  might  have  real 
warrants  by  the  dosen ;  and,  without  much  sagacity,  we  mi^ 
calculate  the  average  expense  of  their  indorsement  at  the  other 
side  of  the  water.— ^But,  further  yet,  the  act  provides  that  Ike 
expense  of  such  transmission  shall  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  jonr* 
ney,  by  the  place  where  the  crime  has  been  committed— bat, 
who  is  to  supply  the  expenses  by  the  way  T  what  sort  of  prase- 
Ctttors  do  you  think  the  more  likely  to  advance  those 
an  angry  minister,  or  a  vindictive  individual  T — ^I  can  easily 
that  such  a  oonstruction  would  give  a  most  eflectual  method  of 
gettmg  rid  of  a  troublesome  political  opponent ;  or  a  rival  m 
trade ;  or  a  rival  in  love ;  or  of  quickening  the  undutifiil  Bager* 
ing  of  an  ancestor  that  felt  not  the  maturity  of  his  heir;  b«t  I 
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tDDot  bring  myadf  to  betteve»  that  a  lober  legidatore,  wlien  the 
mmoa  rights  of  hamaiiity  seem  to  be  beaten  into  their  hat 
treDduneDt»aiKlto  make  their  hut  stand,  I  trust  in  God  a  suc- 
ssful  one«  in  the  British  empire^  would  choose  exactly  that 
vful  criM  lor  destrojittg  the  most  vital  principles  of  oommoo 
stice  and  liberty;  or  of  showing  to  these  natioos,  that  their 
iSLsure  and  their  blood  were  to  be  wasted  in  struggling  fer  the 
ble  privi^ge  of  holding  the  right  of  freedom,  of  habitation,  and 
countiy»  at  the  courtesy  of  every  little  irritable  officer  of  state, 
our  wonUpful  Rivets,  and  Bells,  and  Medlieots,  and  their 
sty  and  well-bebved  cousins  and  catchpoles. 
Ifait,  my  lords,  even  if  the  prosecut«Nr  should  succeed,  which, 

the  honour  and  character  of  Ireland,  I  trust  he  cannot,  in 
bging  from  the  bench  an  admissioD  that  all  ofiences  whatso* 
r  are  within  this  act,  he  will  have  only  commenced  his  hon*> 
able  cause:  he  will  only  have  arrived  at  the  vestibule  of 
Kity.  Ha  has  now  to  show  that  Mr.  Jdinson  is  within  the 
rription  of  a  malefactor,  making  his  escape  into  Ireland, 
ireby  his  c^lence  may  remain  unpunished,  and  liable  to  be 
sted  under  a  warrant  indorsed  in  that  place  whither  or 
re  such  person  shall  escape,  go  into,  rende,  or  be.  For  this 
iry  you  must  refer  to  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth 
rge  IL  The  first  of  these,  twenty-third,  &  IL  redtes  the 
hief— ^that  persons  against  whom  warrants  are  granted 
«  into  other  counties,  and  thereby  avoid  being  punished.**— 
enacting  part  then  gives  the  remedy: — ^  the  justice  lor  the 
I  into  which  tuch  person  shall  have  gone  or  escaped  shall  in- 
!  the  original  warrant,and  the  person  accused  shall  thereunder 
nt  to  the  justice  who  granted  it,  to  be  by  him  dealt  with,  dic.^ 
words  can  be  plain,  these  words  are  so :  they  extend  to  per- 
iCtoallj  committing  crimes  within  a  jurisdiction,  and  actually 
ing  into  s(»ne  other  after  warrant  granted,  and  thereby 
log  trial — ^In  this  act  there  was  found  two  defects: — first, 

not  comprehend  persons  changing  their  abode  before  war* 
sBoed,  and  whose  removing,  as  not  being  a  direct  flight  Irom 
it,  could  scarcely  be  called  an  escape; — secondly,  it  did 
ve  the  second  justice  a  power  to  baiL — And  here  you  see 
ssentiai  to  justice  it  was  deemed,  that  the  person  arrested 

be  bailed  on  the  spot  and  the  moment  of  arrest,  if  the 
baikble. 
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Accordingly,  the  twenty-fourth  of  Creorge  IL  cap.  55.  was 
made. — After  reciting  the  former  act,  and  the  claas  of  ofiendera 
thereby  described,  namely,  actual  ofienden  actually  eacafnng,  it 
recitei  that  <<  whereas  such  offenders  may  reride  or  be  in  some 
other  County  before  the  warrant  granted,  and  without  escaping 
or  going  out  of  the  county  after  such  warrant  granted,**  it  then 
enacts,  **  that  the  justice  for  such  place  where  such  person  diaR 
escape,  go  into,  reside,  or  be,  shall  indorse,  Sue.  and  may  bail  if 
bailable,  or  transmit,  die. 

Now  the  construction  of  these  two  acts  taken  together  ii 
manifestly  this :  it  takes  in  every  person,  wIms  being  in  any  juria- 
diction,  and  committing  an  offence  therein,  escaping  after  war- 
rant, or  without  escaping  after  warrant,  going  into  aome  other 
jurisdiction,  and  who  shall  there  reside^  that  is,  permanently  abides 
or  shall  be,  that  is  permanently,  so  as  to  be  called  a  resideot 

Now  here  it  is  admitted  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  within  Ike 
realm  of  England  since  the  beginning  of  1802,  more  than  a  year 
before  the  oflence  existed ;  and  therefore  you  are  gravely  called 
upon  to  say  that  he  is  the  person  who  made  his  escape  y^vas  a 
place  where  he  never  was,  and  into  a  place  which  he  had  never 
left- — ^To  let  in  this  wtse  and  humane  instmctioii,  see  what  jfm 
are  called  upon  to  do : — the  statute  makes  such  persons  liable  to 
arrest  if  they  shall  have  done  certain  things,  to  wit,  if  they  shal 
^scapcy  go  into,  reside,  or  ber  but  if  thefactof  sin^^ly  being,  i& 
existing  in  another  jurisdiction,  is  sufficient  to  make  them  id  lia- 
ble, it  folk>ws  of  course,  that  the  two  only  verbs  that  imply  doing 
,  any  thing,  that  is  escape  or  go  tn/o,  must  be  regarded  as  superfc- 
ous;  that  is,  that  the  legislature  had  no  idea  whatsoever  to  be 
conveyed  by  them  when  they  used  them,  and  therefive  are  mhi^ 
gether  expunged  and  rejected. 

Such,  my  lords,  are  the  strange  and  unnatural  monsten  that 
may  be  produced  by  the  union  of  malignity  and  folly*  I 
but  own  that  I  feel  an  indignant,  and,  perhaps,  ill-natured 
faction  in  reflecting,  that  my  own  country  cannot  mooopoline  Ike 
derision  and  detestatkNi  that  such  a  production  must  attract.  It 
was  originally  conceived  by  the  wisdom  of  the  cast;  it  has  mmde 
its  escape,  and  come  into  Ireland  under  the  sanction  of  the  fital 
criminal  judge  of  the  empire ;  where,  I  tnut  in  God,  we 
have  only  to  feel  shame  or  anger  at  the  insolence  of  the 
without  the  melancholy  aggravatkm  of  such  an  execiable 
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Dtiaaiog  to  rende  or  to  k  mnong  ua.  On  the  oootrary,  I  will 
( dismiss  (he  cheeriDg  expectatioD  from  my  heart,  that  your 
ciskn,  my  lordsi  will  show  the  Britiab  natioD,  that  a  countryi 
viDg  as  JQBl  and  at  proud  an  idea  of  liberty  as  herselfp  is  not 

unworthy  ally  in  th«  great  cooteit  for  the  rights  of  humanity; 
DO  unworthy  anodate  in  resisting  the  progress  of  barbarity 
J  military  deqpotism;  and  in  defending  against  its  enemies  that 
!at  system  of  British  freedom,  in  which  we  have  now  a  com* 
D  interest,  and  under  the  ruins  of  which,  if  it  should  be  over- 
own,  we  must  be  buried  in  a  common  destruction* 

am  not  ignorant,  my  brds,  that  this  extraordinary  construc- 
I  has  received  the  sanction  of  another  court,  nor  of  the  sur- 
16  and  dismay  with  which  it  smote  upon  the  general  heart  of 

bar.  I  am  aware  that  I  may  have  the  mortification  of  being 
I,  in  another  country,  of  that  unhappy  decision ;  and  1  foresee 
rhat  confusion  I  shall  hang  down  my  head  when  I  am  told  it 

I  cherish  too  the  consolatory  hope,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  teU 
n  that  I  had  an  old  and  learned  friend,  whom  I  would  put 
ve  all  the  sweejpings  of  their  ball,  who  was  of  a.  different 
lion;  who  had  derived  his  ideas  of  civil  liberty  from  the  purest 
itains  of  Athens  and  of  Rome ;  who  had  fed  the  youthful 
»ur  of  his  studious  mind  with  the  theoretic  knowledge  of  their 
»t  philosophers  and  statesmen ;  and  who  had  refined  the 
>ry  into  the  quick  and  exquisite  sensibility  of  moral  instinct, 
ontemplatmg  the  practice  of  their  most  illustrious  examples ; 
welling  OD  Ae  sweet  sonled  piety  of  CSmon ;  on  the  anticipap 
Christianity  of  Socrates ;  on  the  gallant  and  pathetic  patriot- 
of  Epaminondas;  on  that  pure  austerity  of  Fabricus,  whom 
lOve  from  his  integrity,  would  have  been  more  difficult  than 
ive  pushed  the  sun  from  his  course.  I  would  add,  that  if  he 
seemed  to  hesitate,  it  was  but  for  a  moment ;  that  his  hesita- 
was  like  the  passing  cloud  that  floats  across  the  morning  sun, 
bides  it  from  the  view,  and  does  so  for  a  moment  hide  it,  by 
ving  the  spectator  without  even  approaching  the  foce  of  the 
nary :  and  this  soothing  hope  1  draw  from  the  dearest  and 
^rest  reodilections  of  my  Kfe,  from  the  remembrance  of  those 
:  nights,  and  those  refections  of  the  gods  which  we  haye 
:  with  those  admired  and  respected  and  befoved  coo^mnioos 
have  gone  before  us;--over  whose  ashes  the  most  precious 

of  Irelsmd  have  been  shed :  yes,  my  good  lord,  I  see  you  do 
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not  forget  them ;  I  see  their  acred  fom  punig  ib  md  reri 
before  your  memory ;  1  aee  your  pained  and  softeped  &Bcy  i^ 
calling  those  happy  meetings,  when  the  innocent  enjoyment  «f 
locial  mirth  expanded  into  the  nobler  warmth  of  locial  virtae ; 
and  the  horison  of  the  board  became  enlarged  into  the  faoriaon 
of  mans — when  the  swelling  heart  conceived  and  comaMinicated 
the  pure  and  generous  purpose^ — ^when  my  slenderer  and  younger 
taper  imbibed  its  borrowed  light  from  the  more  matured  and 
redundant  fountain  of  yours.  Ye8»  my  lord*  we  can 
those  nights  without  any  other  regret  than  that  Qiej  can 
more  return,  for 

"  We  tpfliift  them  not  in  toys,  or  hHl,  Off  wiM ; 

But  enfdi  of  deep  philoeopoyi 

Wit,  eloqpeBoe  ead  poeey, 
Arte  which  1  lov^d;  for  they,  mj  ftimd,  were  tfafaie."<» 

But,  my  lords,  to  return  to  a  subject  from  which  to  have  thus 
far  departed,  I  think,  may  not  be  wholly  without  eacawu  The 
express  object  of  the  forty  •fourth  was  to  send  personsyiuai  places 
where  they  were  not  triable  by  law,  back  to  the  piaoeo  that  had 
jurisdiction  to  try  them.  And  in  those  veiy  woidi  docs  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone  obeenre  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  Ung,  tlmt  it 
was  made  to  prevent  impunity  by  escape,  by  giving  a  power  ef 
**  sending  back^  such  ofienders  as  had  so  escaped. 

This  topic  of  alignment  would  now  naturally  claim  ill  place  ia 
the  present  discussion.  I  mention  it  now,  that  it  mif^t  not  be 
supposed  that  I  meant  to  pretermit  so  important  a 
And  I  only  mention  it,  because  it  will  connect  itself  with  a 
sequent  head  of  this  inquiry  in  a  manner  more  Ibrcifaly  appiic»> 
Ue  to  the  object ;  when,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  it  will  a^ 
pear  to  demonstratkm,  that  if  the  oflbnce  chai^ged  upon  the  dfr* 
fendaot  is  triable  at  all,  it  is  triable  in  Ireland  and  no 
and  of  course  that  the  prosecutors  are  acting  in  direct 
of  the  stotute,  when  they  seek  to  tranqiort  him  from  a  place 
where  he  can  be  tried,  into  another  country  that  can  have  ■» 
possible  jurisdiction  over  him. 

liCt  us  now,  my  tords,  examine  tlie  next  positiop  contended  fiv 
by  those  learned  prosecutors.  Having  laboured  to  prove  timt 
the  act  applies  not  merely  to  capital  crimes,  but  to  all 
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hatBoever;  having  laboured  to  Aow  that  an  act  for  preventing 
npunity  bj  escape,  extends  to  cases  not  only  where  there  was  no 
^ape,  but  where  escape  in  fact  was  physicaUy  impossible,  thej 
xKeed  to  put  forward  boldly  a  doctrine  which  no  lawyer^  I  do 
»t  hesitate  to  say  it,  in  Westminister-hall  would  have  the  folly 
the  temerity  to  advance ;  that  is,  that  the  defendant  may, 
constraction  of  law,  be  guilty  of  the  offence  in  Westminister, 
ough  be  riiould  never  have  passed  within  its  lioiits  till  he  was 
it  thither  to  be  tried :  with  what  a  fatal  and  inexorable  uniform- 
do  the  tempers  and  characters  of  men  domineer  over  their 
tions  and  conduct !  How  clearly  must  an  EngUshman,  if  by 
ince  there  be  any  now  listening  to  us,  discern  t^  motives  and 
nciples  that  dictated  the  odious  persecutions  of  1794  re-as- 
ning  their  operations ;  forgetting  that  public  spirit  by  which 
y  were  frustrated ;  unappatfed  by  fear,  undeterred  by  shame, 
i  returning  agafai  to  the  charge;  the  same  wild  and  impious 
sense  of  constructive  criminality,  the  same  execrable  appli- 
ion  of  the  ill  understood  rules  of  a  vulgar,  clerk-like,  and  illiter^ 
equity,  to  the  sound  -  and  plain  imd  guarded  maxims  of  the 
linal  law  of  England  1  the  purest,  the  noblest,  the  chastest 
em  of  distributive  justice  that  was  ever  renerated  by  the 
.'  or  preverted  by  the  foolish,  or  that  the  children  of  men  in 
age  or  climate  of  the  world  have  ever  yet  beheld ;  the  same 
iiments,  the  same  movements,  the  same  artists,  the  same  doc» 
*<,  the  same  doctors,  the  same  servile  and  inAiriate  contempt 
umanity,  and  persecution  of  freedom  I  the  same  riiadows  of 
varying  hour  that  extend  or  contract  their  length,  as  the 
1  of  a  rising  or  sinking  sun  plays  upon  the  gnomon  of  self* 
('"^t !  How  demonstratively  does  the  same  appetite  for  mice 
enticate  the  identity  of  the  transformed  princess  that  had 
once  a  cat. 

t  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  order  and  arrangement  of  the 
1  and  the  physical  world  had  been  contrived  for  the  in* 
tion  of  man,  and  to  warn  him  that  he  is  not  immortal  b 
age,  in  every  country,  do  we  see  the  natural  rise,  advance- 
.  and  decline  of  virtue  and  of  science.  So  it  has  been  in 
:e,  in  Rome ;  so  it  must  be,  I  fear,  the  fate  of  England*  In 
c,  the  point  of  its  maturity  and  manhood  is  the  eommence- 
of  its  old  age ;  the  race  of  writers,  and  thinkers,  and  rea* 
\  passes  away,  and  gives  place  to  a  successkm  of  men  that 
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can  neither  write»  nor  thinky  nor  reaaon.  The  Halei,  tfw  Hotti^ 
and  the  Somen*  abed  a  traaaient  light  upon  mankind,  bat  aie  aooa 
extinct  and  diBappear,  and  give  place  to  a  superficial  and  over 
weening  genoratkm  of  laborious  and  strenuous  idlei%— -of  ailj 
scholiasts,  of  wrangling  mooters,  of  prosing  garrulistii  who  es> 
pkire  th^  darkling  ascent  upon  the  steps  of  science,  by  tfie 
balustrade  of  cases  and  manuscripts,  who  cakulate  tbeir  dqrth  hj 
their  darkness,  and  fancy  tiiey  are  profound  because  they  kd 
they  are  perpkzed.  When  the  race  of  the  PalladkM.is  eatincl, 
you  may  expect  to  seea  clumqr  bod4nan  collected  besealh  Ike 
shade  of  his  shoulders,  "'we  wtn  /hx«/ti  t^^t  m^^fmmmv  t^^mK^*  mm*^  •^•■^  •^-*«« 
affecting  to  fling  a  builder's  glance  upon  the  temple,  on  the  pieporw 
tkm  of  its  pillars;  and  to  pass  a  critic's  judgment  on  thedoctriae 
that  should  be  preached  within  them. 

Let  it  not,  my  lords,  be  considered  amisib  that  I  take  this  up 
rather  as  an  Engliih  than  an  Irish  questioo.  It  is  not  merely 
because  we  have  no  habeas  corpus  law  in  eristenre;  (the  aati* 
quartan  may  read  of  it,  though  we  do  not  «jay  itO  it  is  aot 
merely  because  my  mind  refuses  to  itself  the  dehHieo  of  imeglBary 
freedom,  and  shrinks  firom  the  meanness  of  •^♦v«g  an  '"^"igmif 
haughtiness  of  spirit  that  bekmgp  not  to  our  condition,  ^1 1  asa 
diqrased  to  argue  it  as  an  English  question ;  but  it  is  becauee  I 
am  aware,  that  we  have  now  a  community  of  interest,  and  ef 
destiny  that  we  never  had  befiore — because  I  am  awaie,  tha^ 
blended  as  we  now  are,  the  liberty  of  anan  must  fiJl  where  it  ii 
highest,  or  rise  where  it  is  lowest,  till  it  finds  its  ^■**-*"***^  level  ia 
the  common  empire — and  because,  also,  I  wish  that 
may  see,  that  we  are  conscious  that  nottuag  but  asatual 
volence  and  sympathy  can  support  the  ooBMsoa  iatciest  that 
should  famd  us  agiJnst  the  external  or  the  intestine  fee;  aad  that 
we  are  willing,  whatever  the  common  interest  is  attarhrd,  ta 
make  an  honest  and  anunated  resistance,  as  ia  a  comaun  cauHt 
and  vrith  as  cordial  and  tender  anxiety  fer  their  safisty  as  ftr  ear 
own* 

Let  me  now  briefly,  because  no  subject  can  be  sbotier  er 
plainer,  consider  the  principle  of  kcal  juriidictkmsb  aad  9tm- 
tractive  crhnea 

A  man  is  bound  to  obedience,  and  punishable  Ibr  disobedience 
of  laws:--firBt,  because,  by  Bvhig  within  their  jurisdictmi»  hs 
a  vails  himself  of  their  protectkm  I  and  this  is  no  more  than  tke  ra> 
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procaHtj  of  protection  and  allegiance  00  a  Darrower  scale;  and 
coodlj,  became,  bj  m>  living  within  their  jnriidiclion,  he  has  the 
eans  of  knowing  them,  and  cannot  be  excused  becaose  of  his 
sorance  of  tbem.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  upon  the  anthoritj 
whst  mairascript,  of  what  pocket-case,  the  soondness  of  these 
inciples  cao  be  disputed?  1  should  be  glad  to  know  upon 
lat  known  principle  of  English  law,  a  Chinese,  or  a  Laplander, 
1  be  kidnapped  into  England,  and  arraigned  for  a  crime  which 
conunitted  under  the  pole,  to  the  injury  of  a  country  which  he 
i  never  leen-— in  violatkm  of  a  law  which  he  had  never  known, 
I  to  whkh  he  could  not  owe  obedience--and,  perhaps,  for  an 
,  the  non^perfimnance  of  which  he  might  have  forfdted  his 
irty  or  his  life  to  the  laws  of  that  country  which  he  was  bound 
enow,  and  was  bound  to  obey  t  Very  differently  did  our  an- 
on think  of  that  subject  They  thought  it  essential  to  justice, 
t  the  jurisdiction  of  criminal  law  should  be  local  and  defined; 
t  no  man  should  be  triable  but  there,  where  he  was  accused 
aving  actually  committed  the  offence;  where  the  character 
he  prosecutor,  where  his  own  character  was  known,  as  well 
he  characters  of  the  witnesses  produced  against  him ;  and 
re  he  had  the  authority  of  legal  process  to  enforce  the  at- 
lance  of  witnesses  for  his  defence.  They  were  too  simple  to 
V  any  thing  of  the  equity  of  criminal  law.  Poor  Bractoo  or 
1  would  have  stared  if  you  had  asked  them,  ^  What,  gentle- 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  such  a  crime  as  this  shall  escape 
punubroent  P  Their  answer  would  have  been,  no  doubt, 
simple  and  very  (ocHA :  they  would  have  said,  ^  We  know 
I  are  many  actions  that  we  think  bad  actions,  which  yet  are 
>unisbable,  because  not  triable  by  law;  and  that  are  not 
(e*  because  of  the  k>cal  limits  of  criminal  jurisdictions.**  And, 
»rds»  to  show  with  what  a  religious  scrupukisity  the  locality 
-iadictioDB  was  observed,  you  have  an  instance  in  the  most 
I  of  all  offences,  treason  only  excepted — ^I  mean  the  crime 
Iful  murder.  By  the  common  law,  if  a  roan  in  one  county 
red  a  murder  to  be  conunitted  which  was  afterwards  actu* 
tNnmitted  in  another,  such  procurer  could  not  be  tried  in 
jurisdiction,  because  the  crime  was  not  completed  in  either, 
lefect  was  remedied  by  the  act  of  Edward  VL  which  made 
itbor  of  the  crinte  amenable  to  justice.  But  in  what  juris- 
I    did    it  make  him  amenable!  was  it  there  ^riiere  the 
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murder  was  actually  perpetrated  ?  Bj  no  meansy  but  there  only 
where  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  procurement,  and  where  ah»e 
his  accessorial  ofience  was  completed.  And  here  you  have  the 
authority  of  parliament  for  this  abstract  position,  that  where  a 
man  living  in  one  jurisdiction*  does  an  act,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  crime  is  committed  within  another  jurisdiction,  he  b  by 
law  triable  only  where  his  own  personal  act  of  procureoient  was 
committed,  and  not  there  where  the  procured  or  projected  crime 
actually  took  effect  In  answer  to  Uiese  known  authorities  of 
common  law,  has  any  statute,  has  a  single  decision  or  even  dic- 
tum of  a  court,  been  adduced  ?  Or,  in  an  age  when  the  pastry* 
cooks  and  snuff-shops  have  been  defrauded  of  their  natural  right 
to  these  compositions  that  may  be  useful  without  being  read,  has 
even  a  single  manuscript  been  ofiered  to  shew  the  researches  of 
these  learned  prosecutors,  or  to  support  their  cause  1  No»  ny 
lords;  there  has  not 

I  said,  my  lords,  that  this  was  a  fruit  from  the  same  tree  that 
produced  the  stupid  and  wicked  prosecutions  of  1794 :  let  me  not 
be  supposed  to  say  it  is  a  mere  repetition  of  that  attempt,  witb- 
out  any  additional  aggravation.  In  1794,  the  design,  and  odioos 
enough  it  was,  was  confined  to  the  doctrine  of  constructive  gviU; 
but  it  did  not  venture  upon  the  atrocious  outrage  of  a  substitvled 
jurisdiction ;  tbe  Englishman  was  tried  on  English  ground,  wheie 
he  was  known,  where  he  could  procure  his  witnesses,  where  he 
bad  lived,  and  where  he  was  accused  of  a  crime,  whether  actual 
or  constructive;  but  the  locality  of  the  trial  defeated  tbe  inliBraal 
malice  of  those  prosecutions.  The  speeches  of  half  &e  natural 
day,  where  every  juryman  had  his  hour,  were  the  kneB  of 
sleep,  but  they  were  not  the  knell  of  death.  The  project 
exposed,  and  the  destined  victims  were  saved.  A  piece  so 
ed  could  not  safely  be  produced  again  on  the  same  stage.  It 
thought  wise,  therefore,  to  let  some  little  time  pass,  and  then  l» 
let  its  author  produce  it  on  some  distant  provincial  theatre  for  fab 
own  benefit,  and  at  his  own  expense  and  hazard.  To  drag  an 
English  judge  from  his  bench,  or  an  English  member  of 
ment  firom  the  senate,  and  m  the  open  day,  in  the  city  of 
to  strap  him  to  the  roof  of  a  mail  coach,  or  pack  him  up  in  a 
waggon,  or  hand  him  over  to  an  Irish  bailiff,  with  a  rope  tied 
about  his  leg,  to  be  goaded  forward  like  an  ox,  on  his  way  to  Ire» 
laud,  to  be  there  tried  for  a  constructive  misdemeanor,  would  ba 
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n  experimenty  perhapsy  not  very  safe  to  be  attempted.  These 
(erlina,  therefore,  thought  it  prudent  to  change  the  scene  of 
lieiriorcerj; 

Bfodo  SiOBiB.  modo  nmtt  Atlmii  I 

lie  people  of  England  mighty  perhaps,  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
ich  an  eihibition  with  an  officiousness  of  sjmpatiijf  not  alto- 
.'tber  for  the  benefit  of  the  contrivers — 
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id  it  was  flxHight  wise  to  trj  the  second  production  before 
ectaton  whose  necks  were  pliant,  and  whose  hearts  were  bro- 
n ;  where  every  man  who  dared  to  refuse  his  worship  to  the 
Iden  calf,  would  have  the  furnace  before  his  eyes,  and  think 
it  it  was  at  once  useless  and  dangerous  to  speak,  and  discreet 
least,  if  it  was  not  honest,  to  be  silent — I  cannot  deny  that  it 
s  prudent  to  try  an  experiment,  that  if  successful,  must  reduce 
Englishman  to  a  state  of  slavery  more  abject  and  forlorn  than 
t  of  the  hebti  of  Sparta,  or  the  negroes  of  your  plantations — 
see,  my  lords,  the  extent  of  the  construction  now  broadly  and 
^ctly  contended  for  at  your  bar. — ^The  king's  peace  in  Ireland, 
?ems,  is  distinct  from  his  peace  in  England,  and  both  are  dis- 
t  from  his  peace  in  Scotland ;  and,  of  course,  the  same  act 
r  be  a  crime  against  each  distinct  peace,  and  severally  and 
essively  punishable  in  each  country— so  much  more  inveter- 
ii  the  criminality  of  a  constructive  than  of  an  actual  oflence. 
hat  the  same  man  for  the  same  act  against  laws  that  he 
;r  heard  of,  may  be  punished  in  Ireland,  be  then  sent  to 
land  by  virtue  of  the  warrant  of  Mr.  Justice  Bell,  indorsed 
17  k>rd  EUenborough,  and,  after  having  his  health,  his  hopes, 
his  property  destroyed  for  his  constructive  oflences  against 
lajesty's  peace  in  Ireland,  and  his  majesty's  peace  in  Eng- 

be  may  find  that  his  majesty's  peace  in  the  Orkneys  has, 
all,  a  vested  remainder  in  his  carcass ;  and,  if  it  be  the  case 
ibel,  for  the  full  time  and  term  of  fourteen  years  from  the 
»f  his  coDviction  before  the  Scottish  jurisdictioii,  to  be  fully 
leted  and  determined.  Is  there,  my  ferds,  can  there  be  a 
who  hears  me,  that  does  not  feel  that  such  a  construction 
:h  a  law  would  put  every  individual  in  society  under  the 
tical  dominion,  would  reduce  him  to  be  the  despicable  chat- 

those  most  likely  to  abuse  their  power,  the  profligate  of 
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the  higher,  and  the  abandoned  of  the  lower  orders;  to  tlie 
morselesB  malice  of  a  vindictive  ministery  to  the  senrik  u 
tality  of  a  trading  justice? — Can  any  ftian  who  hears  me 
ceive  any  possible  case  of  abductioD«  of  rape,  or  of  murder,  diat 
may  not'  be  perpetrated,  under  the  construction  nowshameleady 
put  forward  ? — Let  us  suppose  a  case : — By  this  constnictaoD  a 
person  in  England,  by  procuring  a  misdemeanor  to  be  committed 
in  Ireland,  is  constructively  guilty  in  Ireland,  and,  of  course,  tria> 
ble  in  Ireland — let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Justice  Bell  receives,  or 
says  he  receives  information,  that  the  lady  of  an  English  noble- 
man wrote  a  letter  to  an  Irish  chambermaid,  counselling  her  to 
steal  a  row  of  pins  from  an  Irish  pedlar,  and  that  the  said  row 
of  pins  was,  in  consequence  of  such  advice  and  counsel,  actually 
stolen,  against  the  Irish  peace  of  our  lord  the  king;  suppose  my 
lord  EUenborough,  knowing  the  signature,  and  reverencing  the 
virtue  of  his  tried  and  valued  colleague,  indorses  tbk  warrant ; 
is  it  not  clear  as  the  sun,  that  this  English  lady  may,  in  the  dead 
of  night,  be  taken  out  of  her  bed,  and  surrendered  to  the  mercy 
of  two  or  three  Irish  bailifis,  if  the  captain  that  employed  then 
should  happen  to  be  engaged  in  any  cotemporary  advcniare 
nearer  to  bis  heart,  without  the  possibility  of  any  legal  authority 
interposing  to  save  her,  to  be  matronized  in  a  journey  by  land,  and 
a  voyage  by  sea,  by  such  nnodest  and  respectable  guardians,  to  be 
dealt  with  during  the  journey  as  her  companions  might  think 
proper — and  to  be  dealt  with  after  by  the  worshipful  correspond* 
ent  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  Mr.  Justice  Bell,  according  to 
law? — I  can,  without  much  difficulty,  my  lords,  imagine*  that 
after  a  year  or  two  had  been  spent  in  accounts  current,  in  draw- 
ing and  re-drawbg  for  human  flesh,  between  our  worthy  Belb 
and  Medlicots  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  their  noble  or  thetr 
ignoble  correspondents  on  the  other,  that  they  might  meet  to  set* 
tie  their  accounts,  and  adjust  their  balances,  I  can  conceive  that 
the  items  might  not  be  wholly  destitute  of  curiosity : — Brother  Bl 
I  take  credit  for  the  body  of  an  English  patrmt — Brother  E^  I 
set  off  against  it  that  of  an  Irish  judges— Brother  R,  I  charfe 
you  in  account  with  three  English  bish^M. — ^Brother  £.,  I  set  off 
Mrs.  M'Lean  and  two  of  her  chickens;  petticoat  against  petti* 
coat — ^Brother  B.,  I  have  sent  you  the  body  of  a  most  intractaUe 
disturber,  a  fellow  that  has  bad  the  impudence  to  give  a  thrr  A 
ing  to  Bonaparte  himself:  I  have  sent  you  Sir  Sidney^ — De^reflt 
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rotber  £. — But  I  see  my  learned  opponents  smile — I  see  their 
leaning. — I  may  be  told,  that  I  am  putting  imaginary  and  ludi* 
roas  but  not  probable,  and  therefore,  not  supposable  cases. — 
ut  I  answer,  that  reascwing  would  be  worthy  only  of  a  slave, 
nd  disgraceful  to  a  freeman.    I  answer,  that  the  condition  and 
iscnce  of  rational  freedom  is,  not  that  the  subject  probably  will 
)t  be  abused,  but  that  no  man  in  the  state  shall  be  clothed  with 
iy  di^retioDary  power,  under  the  colour  and  pretext  of  which 
?  can  dare  to  abuse  him.    As  to  probability,  I  answer,  that  in 
c  mind  of  man  there  is  no  noore  instigating  temptation  to  the 
Dst  remorseless  oppression,  than  the  rancour  and  malice  of  irri- 
ted  pride  and  wounded  vanity. — ^To  the  argument  of  improba- 
lity,  I  answer,  the  very  fact,  the  very  question  in  debate,  nor 
such  answer  can  I  see  the  possibility  of  any  reply,  save  that  the 
:)<^ccutors  are  so  heartily  sick  of  the  point  of  view  into  which 
?y  have  put  themselves  by  their  prosecution,  that  they  are  not 
ely  agam  to  make  a  similar  experiment    But  when  I  see  any 
in  fearless  of  power,  because  it  possibly,  or  probably,  may  not 
exercised  upon  him,  I  am  astonished  at  his  fortitude;  I  am  as- 
ished  at  the  tranquil  courage  of  any  man  who  can  quietly  see 
t  a  loaded  cannon  is  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  that  a 
I  is  setting  at  its  touch-hole  with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand. 
d  yet,  my  lords,  upon  a  little  reflection,  what  is  it,  after  what 
have  seen,  that  should  surprise  us,  however  it  may  shock  us? 
lat  have  the  last  ten  years  of  the  world  been  employed  in,  but 
le^troying  the  land-marks  of  rights,  and  duties,  and  obligations; 
ubstituting  sounds  in  the  place  of  sense ;  in  substituting  a  vile 
canting  methodism  in  the  place  of  social  duty  and  practical 
our ;  in  suffering  virtue  to  evaporate  into  phrase,  and  moral* 
into  hypocrisy  and  aflectation? — We  talk  of  the  violatkxis 
lamburgh  or  of  Baden ;  we  talk  of  the  despotical  and  re- 
^eleaa  barbarian  who  tramples  on  the  common  privileges  of 
luman  being ;  who,  in  defiance  of  the  most  known  and  sa* 
rights,  issues  the  brutal  mandate  of  usurped  authority ;  who 
^  his  victim  by  force  within  the  limits  of  a  jurisdiction  to 
h  he  never  owed  obedience,  and  there  butchers  him  for  a 
motive  oflence.    Does  it  not  seem  as  if  it  was  a  contest 
her  we  should  be  more  scurrilous  in  invective,  or  more  atnv 
in  imitation  T    Into  what  a  condition  must  we  be  sinking, 
I  we  have  (he  front  to  select  as  the  subjects  of  oar  obloquy. 
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those  verj  crimes  which  we  have  flung  behind  us  in  the  noe  of 
pn^igate  rivality ! 

My  lords,  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prosecutors  hare  asserted* 
that  this  act  of  the  ibrtj-fourth  of  the  king  extends  to  all  ofiaioei» 
no  matter  how  long  or  previously  to  it  they  may  have  been  cob> 
mitted. — ^The  words  are*  ''That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  1804,  if  any  person,  dtc  shall  escape,  dtc** — ^Now,  cer- 
taiiily  nothing  could  be  more  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  the 
prosecutors  than  to  dismiss,  as  they  have  done,  the  words  **  escape 
and  go  into,**  altogether.  If  those  words  could  have  been  saved 
from  the  ostracism  of  the  prosecutors,  they  must  have  designaledl 
some  act  of  the  offenders,  upon  the  happening  or  doing  of  which 
the  operation  of  the  statute  might  commence;  but  the  temp^ 
rary  bar  of  these  words  they  wave  by  the  equity  of  their  owa 
construction,  and  diereby  make  it  a  retrospective  law ;  and  having 
so  construed  it  a  manifestly  expodfacio  law,  they  tell  yoa  it  is  no 
such  thing,  because  it  creates  no  new  oflence,  and  only  makes 
the  offender  amenable  who  was  not  so  before.  The  law  pio- 
fesses  to  take  effect  only  from  and  after  the  first  of  August  1804. 
Now  for  eighteen  months  before  that  day,  it  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Johnson  could  not  be  removed,  by  any  power  existiDg,  Cram  his 
country  and  his  dweHing ;  but  at  Uie  moment  the  act  took  efiect« 
it  is  made  to  operate  upon  an  alleged  oflence,  committed,  if  at 
all,  coofasBedly  ei^teen  months  before.  Biit  another  word  at  lo 
the  asKrtioo,  that  it  is  not  ear/Kwf/ado,  because  it  creates  no  new 
crime,  but  only  makes  the  party  amenable.  The  force  of  that 
argument  is  precisely  this : — If  this  act  inflicted  deportatiosi  tm 
the  defendant  by  way  of  punishment  after  his  guilt  had  beea  es- 
tablished by  conviction,  that  would,  no  doubt,  be  tyransicaU  be> 
camt  ex  poii  facto  f  but  here  he  sufiierB  the  deportatioo»  while  the 
law  is  bound  to  siq>pose  him  perfectly  innocent ;  and  that  csdy 
by  way  of  process  to  make  him  amenable,  not  by  wayof  puaidb- 
ment:  and  surely  he  cannot  be  so  unreasonable  as  not  to  led  Che 
force  of  the  disUnctMQ.  How  naturally,  too^  we  find  shnilar 
outrages  resoii  to  similar  justifications  I  Such  eiactly  was  the 
defence  of  the  forcible  entry  into  Baden.  Had  that  been  a  bnilal 
violence,  committed  in  perpetration  of  the  murder  of  the  nafiBr- 
tunate  victim,  perhaps  very  scrupulous  moralists  might  Sod  womt^ 
thmg  in  it  to  disapprove ;  but  his  imperial  majesty  was  too  delr^ 
cately  tender  of  the  rights  of  individvab  and  of  nations,  to  da 
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oj  act  10  flagrant  as  that  would  be*  if  done  in  that  point  of 
iew ;  but  his  imperial  majestj  only  introduced  a  clause  of  ne 
nittas  into  bis  warrant,  whereby  the  worshipful  Bells  and  Med- 
(x>ts  that  executed  it,  were  authorized  to  disregard  any  sup- 
36ed  fantastical  privilege  of  nations  that  gave  sanctuary  to 
aitors;  and  he  did  that  from  the  purest  motives;  from  as  disin* 
rested  a  love  of  justice  as  that  of  the  present  prosecutors,  and 
>t  at  all  in  the  way  of  an  «x  post  facto  law,  but  merely  as  process 
bring  bim  in,  and  naake  him  amenable  to  the  competent  and 
(questionable  jurisdiction  of  the  bois  de  Roukgne^ — Such  are  the 
etched  sophistries  to  which  men  are  obliged  to  have  recourse, 
len  their  passjops  have  led  them  to  do  what  no  thinking  man 
D  regard  without  horror;  what  they  themselves  cannot  look  at 
tbout  shame ;  and  for  which  no  legitimate  reasoning  can  sug- 
it  either  justification  or  excuse.  Such  are  the  principles  of 
minal  justice,  on  which  the  first  experiment  is  made  in  Ireland ; 
1 1  venture  to  pledge  myself  to  my  fellow-subjects  of  Great 
tain,  that  if  the  experiment  succeeds,  they  shall  soon  have  the 
benefit  of  that  success.  I  venture  to  promise  them,  they  shall 
1  have  their  full  measure  of  this  salutary  system  for  making 
3  **  amenable,"  heaped  and  running  over  into  their  bosoms. 
There  now  remains,  my  lords,  one,  and  only  one  topic  of  thu 
>us  subject,  to  call  for'  observation.  The  ofience  here  ap* 
rs  by  the  return  and  the  affidavits  to  be  a  libel  upon  the  Irish 
i^rnment,  published  by  construction  in  Westminster.  Of  the 
itructive  conunisnon  of  a  crime  in  one  place  by  an  agent, 
i  perhaps,  at  the  nx>ment  of  the  act,  is  in  another  hemisphere, 
have  already  enough: — ^here,  therefore,  we  will  consider  it 
>ly  aa  an  alleged  libel  upon  the  Irish  government;  and 
ther,  aa  sach,  it  is  a  charge  coming  within  the  meaning  of' 
•tatute,  and  for  which  a  common  justice  of  peace  in  one 
Jom  is  empowered  to  grant  a  warrant  for  conveying  the 
»n  accused  for  trial  into  the  other.  Your  lordships  will  oh- 
,  that  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  crimes  for  which  a  justice 
ace  may  grant  a  warrant,  there  is  not  one  that  imposes 
him  the  necessity  of  deciding  upon  any  matter  of  law,  in- 
ig  the  smallest  doubt  or  difficulty  whatsoever.  In  treason, 
vert  act ;  in  felony,  whether  capital  or  not,  the  act ;  in 
meaoors,  the  simple  act ;  the  dullest  justice  can  understand 
la  a  breach  of  the  peace,  andean  describe  it  in  his  warrant 
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It.it  no  more  than  the  deacriptioD  of  a  (act  which  the 
has  seen  and  sworn  ta  But  no  libel  comes  within  such  a  daas^ 
lor  it  is  decided'over  and  over,  that  a  libel  is  no  breadi  of  the 
peace;  and  upon  that  ground  it  was  that  Mr.  Wiikes»  in  1761^ 
was  allowed  the  privilege  of  parliament,  which  privilq^e  does 
not  extend  to  an  j  breach  of  the  peace. 

See  then*  mj  lords,  what  a  tadc  is  imposed  upon  a  justiGe  of 
the  peace,  if  he  is  to  grant  such  a  warrant  upon  such  a  chai^ge: 
be  no  doubt  may  easily  oooqftrebend  the  allegation  of  die  in* 
former  as  to  the  fact  of  writing  the  supposed  libel ;  in  <lrfiilii^ 
whether  the  iacts  sworn  amounted  to  a  publication  or  iioC»  I 
should  have  great  apprehension  of  his  felUbility ;  but  if  he  got 
over  those  difficulties,  I  should  much  fear  for  his  competency  Is 
decide  what  given  facts  would  amount  to  a  constructive  publi* 
cation. — But  even  if  he  did  solve  that  question,  a  point  on  which, 
if  I  were  a  justice,  I  should  acknowledge  myself  most  ptefeondly 
ignorant,  he  would  then  have  to  proceed  to  a  labour  in  which  I 
believe  no  man  could  expect  him  to  succeed:  that  ii,  how  &r  the 
paper  sworn  to  was,  in  pdnt  of  legal  construction,  Bbelloasornot 
I  trust  this  court  will  never  be  prevafled  upon  to  saactioB»  by 
its  decision,  a  construction  that  would  give  to  such  a  set  of  omd 
a  power  so  incompatible  with  every  privilege  of  liberty,  or  of 
law.  To  say  it  would  give  an  irresistible  power  of  dtstiiiying 
the  liberty  of  the'  press  in  Ireland,  would,  I  am  aware,  be  but  a 
silly  argument,  where  such  a  thing  has  long  ceased  to  eadst; 
but  I  have  for  that  very  reason  a  double  interest  now,  as  a  suk 
ject  of  the  empire,  in  that  noble  guardian  of  liberty  in  the  Mler 
nation.  When  my  own  lamp  is  broken,  I  have  a  double  intuest 
in  the  preservation  of  my  neighbour's.  But  if  every  man  in  Ei^ 
land,  who  dares  to  observe,  no  matter  how  honestly  and  justfyt 
upon  the  conduct  of  Irish  ministers,  is  liable  to  be  torn  fin  his 
family,  and  dragged  hither  by  an  Irish  baiKfl)  fer  a  cosMtmcUTe 
libel  against  the  Irish  government,  and  upon  the  authority  of  an 
Irish  warrant,  no  man  can  be  such  a  fool  as  not  tosee  the  cosms^ 
quence.  The  inevitable  consequence  is  this :  that  at  this  awfid 
crisis,  when  the  weal,  not  of  this  empire  only,  but  of  the  wiiok 
civilised  world,  depends  on  the  steady  faith  and  the  consoMited 
eff>rts  of  these  two  countries — ^when  Irehwd  is  beoome  the  right 
arm  of  England — ^when  every  thing  diat  draws  the  cnmmtm  » 
terest  and  aftction  ckiser  gives  the  hope  of  fife-^wfaen  evwj 
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liog  dttt  has  even  a  teodency  to  rdaz  that  lentiiDeiit  it  a 
rraptom  of  death, — even  at  nich  a  crisU  oiay  the  rashneM  or 
lly  of  those  eotraited  with  its  managemept  so  act  as  to  destroy 
I  internal  proaperitj  and  r^oee,  and  lead  it  into  the  two-lbld, 
tal  error,  of  mistaking  its  natural  enemies  tor  its  friends,  and  its 
itural  friends  fiir  its  natural  enemies;  without  any  man  being 
und  10  ronumtically  daring  as  to  gi?e  notice  of  the  approaching 
structioik 

My  lordi,  I  suppose  the  teamed  counsel  will  do  here  what 
ey  have  done  in  the  other  court;  they  wiU  aisert,  that  this 
d  is  not  triable  here ;  and  they  will  argue,  that  so  (abe  and 
inous  a  production  surely  ought  to  be  triable  somewhere.  As 
the  fint  position,  I  my  the  law  is  directly  against  them.  From 
rerj  early  stage  of  the  diicuirion,  the  gentlemen  for  the  pro* 
utioo  thought  it  wise  for  their  cUeotB,  to  take  a  range  into  the 
;ts  much  more  at  large  than  they  appeared  on  the  return  to 
i  writ,  or  even  by  the  affidavits  that  have  been  made ;  and 
J  have  done  this  to  take  the  opportunity  of  aggravating  the 
It  of  the  defendant,  and  at  thesametimeof  panegyrising  their 
nts ;  they  have  therefore  not  argued  upon  the  libel  generally 
I  libd,  but  they  thought  it  prudent  to  appear  perfectiy  ac- 
inted  with  the  charges  which  it  contains  &— they  have  ther^ 
i  nsnumed,  ttat  it  relates  to  the  trsnmctions  of  the  twenty- 
ti  of  July,  1808,  and  that  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  was,  that 
(vrote  ttat  letter  in  Ireland,  which  was  afterwards  published 
Sngland ;  not  by  himself,  but  by  some  other  persons*  Now, 
these  fiicts,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  he  is  triable 
s.  If  it  be  a  libd,  and  if  he  wrote  it  here,  and  it  was  pub- 
Mi  in  England,  most  manifestly  fliere  most  have  been  a  pre* 
mi  publication,  not  merely  by  constructioo  of  law,  in  Ireland, 
a  pubHcatioo  by  actual  fiict ;  and  for  tiiis  plam  reason,  if 
for  a  sioment  suppose  the  Kbd  m  his  posse  snon  (and  if  he 
n  fact  write  it,  I  can  scarcely  coocdve  that  it  was  not,  un- 
lie  wrote  it  perhaps  by  coBstmctkm,)  there  was  no  physical 
30  of  trsmsmittmg  it  to  England  that  would  not  amount  to  a 
icatiofi  liere ;  because,  if  he  put  it  mto  the  post-office,  or 
it  to  a  messenger  to  carry  thither,  that  would  be  complete 
ince  of  publication  against  him :  so  would  the  mere  posses- 
>f  the  paper,  in  the  hands  of  the  witness  who  appeared  and 
iced4t»  be  perfect  evidence,  if  not  accounted  fer  or  contra* 

So 
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dieted,  to  charge  him  with  the  publication ;  so  that  reaOy  I  am 
surprised  how  gentlemen  could  be  betrayed  into  pontioas  to  at- 
terly- without  foundation.    They  would  have  done  just  as 
fully  for  their  clients,  if  they  had  admitted,  what  every 
knows  to  be  the  fact,  that  is,  that  they  durst  not  bring  the  chai)ge 
before  an  Irish  jury.    The  facts  of  that  period  were  too  well 
derstood.    The  Irish  public  might  have  looked  at  such  a 
cution  with  the  most  incredulous  detestation;  and  if  they  hmi 
been  so  indiscreet  as  to  run  the  risk  of  coming  before  an  Irish 
jury,  instead  of  refuting  the  charges  against  them  as  a 
they  would  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  peril  of 
the  accusation,  and  of  raising  the  character  of  the  man 
they  had  the  heart  to  destroy,  because  he  had  dared  to  e 
them.    Let  not  the  learned  gentlemen,  I  pray,  suppose  me  to 
gracious  as  to  say,  that  this  publication,  which  has  given  to  moch 
pain  to  their  clients,  is  actually  true ;  I  cannot  personally  know 
it  to  be  8o,  nor  do  I  say  so,  nor  is  this  the  place  or  the  occatioa  to 
say  that  it  is  so.    I  mean  only  to  speak  positively  to  the 
before  you,  which  is  matter  of  law.    But  as  the  gentlemen 
selves  thought  it  meet  to  pronounce  an  eulogy  on  their  clicnli»  I 
thought  it  rather  unseemly  not  to  show  that  I  attended  to  tbeoi: 
I  have  most  respectfully  d<me  so;  I  do  not  contradkt  any  pnuse 
of  their  virtues  or  their  wisdom,  and  I  only  wish  to  add  my  very 
humble  commendation  of  their  prudence  and  discretioD,  in  not 
bringing  the  trial  of  the  present  libel  befi>re  a  jury  of  this 
country. 

The  learned  counsel  have  not  been  contented  with  abosiig 
this  libel  as  a  production  perfectly  known  to  them ;  bat  they 
have  wandered  into  the  regM>ns  of  fancy.  No  doubt  the  other 
judges,  to  whom  those  pathetic  flights  of  forensic  senability  were 
addressed,  must  have  been  strongly  affected  by  ihcau  The 
learned  gentlemen  have  supposed  a  variety  of  potttUe 
They  have  supposed  cases  of  the  foulest  calumniato 
the  most  virtuous  ministers.  Whether  such  supposed  cases  have 
been  suggested  by  £uicy,  or  by  fact,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide; 
but  I  b^  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  as  aUowable  to  us  as  to  them  to 
put  cases  of  suf^Mmtion: 

■  111.!   if^qy ^go  n  nflfCVB  psim 

PoHQiii,  invkievl 

Let  me  then,  my  lords,  put  an  imaginary  case  of  a  diflereot  kind  >— 
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Let  me  iuppoie»  fliat  a  great  penooaget  entrusted  with  the  nfe- 
J  of  the  citftdel  (meaning  and  wishing  perhaps  well*  but  misled 
)j  those  lacquered  vermin  that  swarm  in  every  great  ball,) 
eaves  it  so  kwselj  guarded,  that  nothing  but  the  gracious  inter- 
KMitioD  of  Providence  has  saved  it  from  the  enemy.  Let  me  sup* 
lose  another  great  personage  going  out  of  his  natural  depart- 
lent,  andt  under  the  supposed  authority  of  high  station,  dissemi- 
atiog  such  doctrines  as  tend  to  root  up  the  foundation  of  society 
-to  destroy  all  confidence  between  man  and  man — and  to  im- 
ress  the  great  body  of  the  people  with  a  delusive  and  desperate 
rinion,  that  their  religion  could  dissolve  or  condemn  the  sacred 
>iigations  that  bind  them  to  their  country — that  their  rulers 
ive  no  reliance  upon  their  iaith,  and  are  resolved  to  shut  the 
ites  of  mercy  against  them. 

Suppose  a  good  and  virtuous  man  saw,  that  such  doctrines 
(ist  necessarily  torture  the  nation  into  such  madness  and  despair, 
to  render  them  unfit  for  any  system  of  mild  or  moderate  gov- 
(iment ;  that  if,  on  one  side,  bigotry  or  folly  shall  inject  their 
ins  with  fire,  such  a  fever  must  be  kindled  as  can  be  allayed 
ly  by  keeping  a  stream  of  blood  perpetually  running  from  the 
ler,  and  that  the  horrors  of  martial  law  must  become  the  dire- 
but  inevitable  consequence.  In  such  a  case,  let  me  ask  you 
at  would  be  his  indispensable  duty  T — ^it  would  be,  to  avert 
h  dreadful  dangers,  by  exposing  the  eonduct  of  such  persons ; 
holding  up  the  folly  of  such  bigoted  and  blind  enthusiasm  to 
dlgn  derision  and  contempt:  and  painfully  would  he  feel  that 
such  an  occasion  he  must  dismiss  all  forms  and  ceremonies ; 
I  that  to  do  his  duty  with  eflect,  he  must  do  it  without  mercy, 
should  abo  foresee,  that  a  person  so  acting,  when  he  returned 
hose  to  whom  he  was  responsible,  would  endeavour  to  justify 
self  by  defaming  the  country  which  he  had  abused — ^for 
mny  is  the  natural  defence  of  the  oppressor :  he  should,  there* 
,  so  reduce  his  personal  credit  to  its  just  standard,  that  his 
rtioQS  might  find  no  more  belief  than  they  deserved.  Were 
a  person  to  be  looked  on  as  a  mere  private  individual, 
ity  and  good  nature  might  suggest  not  a  little  m  his  excuse, 
nexperienced  man,  new  to  the  world,  and  In  the  hooey*moon 
eferment,  would  run  no  small  risk  of  having  his  head  turned 
eland.  The  people  b  our  island  are  by  nature  penetrating, 
ziouBf  artful  and  comic — ^  naiio  commda  eH.^    In  no  countij 
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under  beaten  would  an  ats  be  moie  likel  j  to  be  hoodrwinkad,  by 
baving  bi«  ean  drawn  over  bis  ^eii»  and  acquire  tbaC  fanliitiol 
ahcrity  tbat  makes  dubeas  dispoaable  to  tbe  purpose  of  bunor* 
ou8  malicet  or  interested  imposture.  In  Ireland,  a  new  great 
man  could  get  tbe  freedom  of  a  science  as  easilj  as  of  a  corpoi»> 
tiout  and  become  a  doctor»  bj  construction,  of  tbe  wbole  En^* 
dopaedia,  and  great  allowance  migbt  be  made  under  sucbcircui»» 
stances  ibr  indiscretions  and  mistabes,  as  long  as  tbej  related  oalj 
to  bimself ;  but  tbe  moment  tbej  become  public  mischiefi^  tbcj 
lose  all  pretensions  to  excuse— -tbe  very  ambition  of  incapacity  is 
a  crime  not  to  be  forgiven;  and  bowever  painful  it  may  be  to  ia- 
flicti  it  mint  be  remembered,  tbat  mercy  to  tbe  delinquent  would 
be  treason  to  tbe  public 

I  can  tbe  more  easily  understand  tbe  painfulnessof  tbeconflad 
between  cbarity  and  ^tjf  because  at  tbis  moment  I  am  labour- 
ing under  it  myself;  and  I  feel  it  tbe  more  acutely,  because  1 
am  confident,- tbat  tbe  paroxysms  of  pasrion  tbat  bave  produced 
tbese  public  discussions  bave  been  bitterly  repented  oC  1  tbinb 
also,  tbat  I  sbould  not  act  iairly  if  I  did  not  acquit  my  leaned 
opponents  of  all  sbare  wbatsoever  in  tbis  prosecution — tbcy  bave 
too  mucb  good  sense  to  bave  advised  it;  on  tbe  ooolrery,  I  cuft 
easily  suppose,  Mr.  Attorney-general  sent  for  to  give  couDsd  and 
oomibrt  to  bis  patient;  and  after  bearing  no  very  concise  detail 
of  bis  griefr,  bis  resentments,  and  bis  miigivings,  mrtbinks  I  hear 
tbe  answer  tbat  be  gives,  after  a  pause  of  q^mpatby  and  rcfle&- 
tion  :*-^  No,  sir,  dont  proceed  in  sucb  a  business ;  you  will  only 
expose  yourself  to  scorn  in  one  country,  and  to  detestation  in  tbe 
otber.  You  know  you  durst  not  try  bim  bere,  wbere  tbe  wbda 
kingdom  would  be  bis  witneflk  If  you  sbould  attempt  l»  try  bim 
tbere.  wbere  be  can  bave  no  witness,  you  will  bave  botb 
tries  upon  your  back.  An  Englisb  jury  would  never  find 
guilty*  You  will  only  confirm  tbe  cbarge  against  yourself;  and 
be  tbe  victim  of  an  impotent,  abortive  malice.  If  you  sbould 
bave  any  ulterior  project  against  bim,  you  will  defeat  tbat  aka^ 
ibr  tbose  tbat  migbt  otberwise  concur  in  tbe  desSgn,  will  be 
sliocked  and  asbamed  of  tbe  violence  and  folly  of  sucb  a  tytan> 
nical  proceeding,  and  will  make  a  merit  of  protecting  bim,  and 
nt  leaving  you  in  tbe  lurcb. — ^Wbat  you  say  of  your  own  ffcKngi, 
I  can  easily  conceive. — ^You  tbink  you  bave  been  mucb  exposed 
by  tbose  letters;  but  tben  remember,  my  dear  sir,  tbat  a 
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nn  chum  the  privOege  of  being  made  lidieakNis  or  Iwtefiil  bj  no 
publicatioDS  but  bis  own.  Vindictive  critics  have  their  righte»  as 
well  as  bad  authors.  The  thing  is  bad  enough  at  best ;  but  if 
rou  go  on,  you  will  make  it  worse — it  wiU  be  considered  an  at- 
empt  to  degmde  the  Irish  bench  and  the  Irish  bar ;  you  are  not 
iware  what  a  nest  of  hornets  you  are  disturbing.  One  inevitable 
onsequence  you  don't  foresee ;  you  will  certainly  create  the  very 
hing  in  Ireland,  that  you  are  so-afraid  of^a  newspaper ;  think 
f  that,  and  keep  yourself  quiet ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  console 
ounelf  with  reflecting,  that  no  man  is  laughed  at  for  a  long  time : 
very  day  will  procure  some  new  ridicule  that  must  supersede 
im.'* — Such,  I  am  satisfied,  was  the  counsel  given ;  but  I  have 
9  apprehension  for  my  client,  because  it  was  not  taken.    Even 

it  should  be  his  fate  to  be  surrendered  to  his  keepers — to  be 
rn  from  his  family — ^to  have  his  obsequies  performed  by  torch 
^ht — to  be  carried  to  a  foreign  land,  and  to  a  strange  tribunal, 
here  no  witness  can  attest  his  innocence ;  where  no  voice  that 
i  ever  heard  can  be  raised  in  his  defence ;  where  he  must  stand 
ute,  not  of  his  own  malice,  but  the  malice  of  his  enemies — ^yes, 
en  so,  I  see  nothing  for  him  to  fear :  that  all  gracious  Being, 
at  shields  the  feeble  from  the  oppressor,  will  fill  his  heart  with 
pe,  and  confidence,  and  couraga;  his  sufierings  will  be  his  ar- 
>ur,  and  his  weakness  will  be  his  strength :  he  will  find  himself 

the  hands  of  a  brave,  a  just,  and  a  generous  nation :  he  will 
d  that  the  bright  examples  of  her  Russels  and  her  Sidneys  have 
t  been  lost  to  her  children ;  they  will  behold  him  with  sympa* 
r  and  respect,  and  his  persecutors  with  shame  and  abhorrence ; 
J  will  fed,  too,  that  what  is  then  his  situation,  may  to-morrow 
their  own — ^but  their  first  tear  will  be  shed  for  him,  and  the 
ond  only  for  themselves :  their  hearts  will  melt  in  his  acquit- 
;  they  wiU  convey  him  kindly  and  fondly  to  their  shore ;  and 
will  return  in  triumph  to  his  country,  to  the  threshold  of  his 
red  home,  and  to  the  weeping  welcome  of  his  delighted  family : 
vill  find  that  the  darkness  of  a  dreary  and  a  lingering  night  hath 
ength  passed  away,  and  that  joy  cometh  in  the  morning. — No, 
lords,  I  have  no  fear  for  the  ultimate  safety  of  my  client 
n  in  tbeae  very  acts  of  brutal  violence  that  have  been  corn- 
ed against  him,  do  I  hail  the  flattering  hope  of  final  advan* 
t  to  biin^  and  of  better  days  and  more  prosperous  fortune  for 

aflSicted  country^— that  country  of  which  I  have  so  often 
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abandoned  aU.hope,  and  which  I  have  been  so  often  deteminad 
to  quit  for  ever. 

8ape  vale  dicto  maka  ■am  deinde  locntni 
Et  quaai  difoedem  otcula  luiimia  dabtm, 
Indalgem  animo,  pea  taidua  erat 

But  I  am  reclaimed  from  that  infidel  despair — ^I  am  satisfied,  that 
while  a  man  is  suficred  to  live,  it  is  an  intimation  from  providence 
that  he  has  some  duty  to  discharge,  which  it  b  mean  and  crimi- 
nal to  decline :  had  I  been  guilty  of  that  ignominious  flight,  and 
gone  to  pine  in  the  obscurity  of  some  distant  retreat,  even  in  that 
grave  I  should  have  been  haunted  by  those  pasrions  by  which 
my  life  had  been  agitated — 

Gtuas  eon.  TiToa,  eadem  aeqnitiir  tetture  lepoaloa. 

And,  if  the  transactions  of  this  day  had  reached  me,  I  fed  how 
my  heart  would  have  been  agonised  by  the  shame  of  the  deser- 
tion ;  nor  would  my  sufierings  have  been  mitigated  by  a  sense  of 
the  feebleness  of  that  aid,  or  the  smallness  of  that  service  which 
I  could  render  or  withdraw.  They  would  have  been  aggravated 
by  the  consciousness  that,  however  feeble  or  worthless  they  were, 
I  should  not  have  dared  to  thieve  them  from  my  country. — I 
have  repented — I  have  staid — and  I  am  at  once  rebuked  and 
rewarded  by  the  happier  hopes  that  I  now  entertain. — ^In  die 
anxious  sympathy  of  the  public — ^in  the  anxious  sympadiy  of  my 
learned  brethren,  do  I  catch  the  happy  presage  of  a  brighter 
fate  for  Ireland.  They  see,  that  within  these  sacred  walls,  die 
cause  of  liberty  and  of  man  may  be  pleaded  with  boldness,  and 
heard  with  favour.  I  am  satisfied  they  will  never  forget  the 
great  trust,  of  which  they  alone  are  now  the  remaining  depoat- 
aries.  While  they  continue  to  cultivate  a  sound  and  Eterate 
philosophy — a  mild  and  tolerating  Christianity — and  to  make  hcA 
the  sources  of  a  just,  and  liberal,  and  constitutional  jurisprv* 
dence,  I  see  every  thing  for  us  to  hope.  Into  their  hands,  there^ 
fore,  with  the  most  affectionate  confidence  in  their  virtue,  do  I 
eommit  these  precious  hopes.  Even  I  may  live  long  enough  yet 
to  see  the  approaching  completion,  if  not  the  perfect  accompBib- 
ment  of  them.  Pleased  shall  I  then  resign  the  scene  to  fitter  ac* 
tors — ^pleased  sliall  I  lay  down  my  wearied  head  to  rest,  and  say, 
**  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
to  thy  word ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  their  salratioD.** 
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THB  FACTS  AAS  AS  FOLLOW. 

n  1804,  Manf  Paner  made  her  will,  bequeattiiDg  a  consider- 
z  part  of  her  property  to  the  Rev.  John  Power,  and  others,  in 
»t  for  charitable  purposes.  Her  brother  Joseph,  then  a  mer- 
nt  in  Spain,  was  her  next  of  kin,  and  residuary  legatee :  he 
I  intestate,  and  his  son,  the  now  plaintifl^  came  over  and  took 
administration  to  his  deceased  father,  and  brought  a  suit  in 
spiritual  court,  to  set  aside  the  will,  as  unduly  obtained,  and 
imposing  of  a  large  property  to  papists,  and  for  superstitious 
.  In  that  court  the  plaintiff  applied  for  an  administrator, 
efUe  iiief  and  was  refused.  The  present  bill  was  filed,  pray- 
bat  the  eflects  might  be  brought  into  court  This  bill  was 
only  a  few  weeks;  and  now,  before  the  defendant  had  an* 
ed,  a  motion  was  made  by  doctor  Vavasour,  for  a  receiver; 
that  ddctor  Power,  the  acting  executor,  should  be  ordered 
with  to  bring  the  effects  into  court ;  he  relied  on  the  affida* 
'  bis  client,  the  fdaintiff,  diarging  that  the  will  was  obtained 
fiud  by  the  defendant.  Power,  and  that  at  best  it  could  not 
iitainedy  as  being  a  trust  altogether  for  popi^  irso.  The 
n  was  exposed  by  Mr.  Prendergast,  who  strongly  argued 
ft  the  imputations  thrown  out  upon  the  conduct  of  doctor 
%  by  the  name  of  this  **cne  Jdm  Pomt,  a  popish  prtaC* 
sisted,  that  under  the  whole  circumstances  there  was  no 

for  impeaching  the  transaction ;  that  the  bequests  were 
praise-worthy ;  that  there  had  already  been  a  decree  of 
ourt  obtabed  by  the  trustees  of  chsritable  donations, 
ng  the  legality  of  the  trusts,  and  that  it  would  be  unprece- 

for  a  court  to  interfere  in  this  way,  and  before  an  answer 
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came  in ;  or  any  delay  or  renstancey  on  the  part  of  the  defend* 
ant,  to  put  in  his  answer.  Other  gentlemen,  oo  both  odes,  aign- 
ed  very  zealously  for  their  clients. 

His  honor,  (Mr.  Curran,)  said,  that  if  the  question  had  been 
brought  forward  upon  the  mere  rule  of  the  court,  he  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  many  reasons  for  the  order  he 
intended  to  make ;  but  pressed  so  strongly  as  it  has  been,  both  bj 
the  ailments  themselves,  and  perhaps  more  so  by  the  style  and 
manner  of  putting  them,  as  well  as  the  supposed  policy  which 
has  been  called  in  to  aid  them : 

**  I  think,''  said  his  honour,  ^  I  ought  to  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  mean  to  act  in  my  decision.  First,  then,  it  is  uijged, 
that  thb  is  the  case  of  an  insolvent  and  wasting  executor,  having 
fraudulently  obtained  the  will.  As  to  insolvency — to  be  an  ex- 
ecutor it  is  not  necessary  to  be  rich ;  integrity  and  discretiao  are 
the  essential  qualities  of  an  executor.  If  the  testator  thinks  he 
has  found  these  in  an  executor  of  humble  means,  this  court  has 
no  power  to  control  him ;  he  may  bestow  his  property  as  a  gift 
to  whom  he  pleases:  it  would  be  strange  if  he  could  not  confide 
it  as  a  trust  to  whom  he  chooses.  I  know  of  no  neceMaiy  con- 
nexion between  wealth  and  honesty ;— I  fear  that  integrity  is 
not  always  found  to  be  the  parent  or  o£pring  of  richer  To 
interfere,  therefore,  as  now  sought,  with  this  executor,  would  be 
little  short  of  removing  the  will  But  it  is  said  this  will  hat  been 
obtained  by  fraud,  practised  by  this  '^  one  John  Power.**  No  doubt 
this  court  has  acted,  where  strong  ground  of  suspicion  of  fraud, 
and  danger  of  the  property  being  made  away  with,  have  ap> 
peared ;  but,  do  these  grounds  now  appear  to  this  court  f 

Here  his  honour  recapitulated  the  facts  sworn  to,  and  said : 

I  see  no  semblance  of  fact  to  sustain  such  a  chaige.  Who 
does  this  '<  one  John  Power^  a  Popish  pried^^  turn  out  to  be ! — I 
find  he  is  a  catholic  clei^gyman — a  doctor  in  divinity,  and  the 
titular  bbhop  in  the  diocess  of  Waterford.  And  yet  I  am  now 
pressed  to  believe  that  this  gentleman  has  obtained  this  will  by 
fraud.  Every  fact  now  appearing  repels  the  chaige ;  I  cnnnol 
but  say  that  the  personal  character  of  the  person  accused,  repek 
it  still  more  strongly.  Can  I  be  brought,  on  grounds  like  those 
now  before  me,  to  believe  that  a  man,  having  the  education  of 
a  scholar,  the  habits  of  a  religious  life,  and  vested  with  m  faigba 
character  in  the  ministry  of  the  go^l,  could  be  capable  of  m 
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detestable  a  pfofanatioD  aa  is  flung  upon  him  7— Can  I  forget  that 
be  is  a  cbrutiaa  bishop,  clothed  not  in  the  mere  authority  of  a 
sect,  but  clothed  in  the  indelible  character  of  the  episcopal  order-— 
sufiering  no  diminution  from  his  supposed  heterodoj^t  nor  draw- 
ing any  increafe  or  confirmation  from  the  merits  of  his  conformity, 
should  be  think  proper  to  renounce  what  we  call  the  errors  of 
his  faitb  T— Can  I  bring  my  mind  on  slight,  or  rather  on  no  grounds, 
to  believe,  that  he  could  trample  under  his  feet  all  the  impres- 
sioos  of  that  education,  of  those  habits,  and  of  that  high  rank  in 
the  sacred  nunistry  of  the  gospel  which  he  hoMs,  aa  to  sink  to  the 
MJious  impiety  imputed  to  him? — Can  I  bring  myself  to  believe 
nich  a  roan,  at  the  dying  bed  of  his  fellow-creature,  would  be  ca- 
pable with  one  band  of  presenting  the  cross  before  her  lifted  eye, 
md  witb  the  other,  of  basely  thieving  from  her  those  miserable 
Iregs  of  this  world,  of  which  his  perfidious  tongue  waa  employed 
n  teaching  her  a  christian's  estimate  T — ^I  don't  believe  it ;  on 
he  contrary,  I  am  (as  far  as  it  belongs  to  me  in  this  interlocutory 
tray,  to  judge  of  the  fact)  as  perfectly  convinced  that  the  con- 
uct  of  doctor  Power  was  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  I  am  that  the 
i^tatrix  is  dead. 
**  But,**  said  his  honour,  '*  I  am  called  on  to  interfere,  ii  being  a 
oolisk  bequal  to  mpenHiiouSf  and  ihote  popiBh^  uses  /  I  have  looked 
ito  those  bequests. — I  find  the  object  of  them  is  to  provide  shelter 
nd  comfortable  support  for  poor  helpless  females;  and  clothes, 
ad  food,  and  instruction  for  poor  orphan  children.  Would  to 
od  I  could  see  more  frequent  instances  of  such  bequests! 
cautifol  in  the  sight  of  God  must  it  be — ^beautiful  in  the  sight 
'  man  ought  it  to  be,  to  see  the  dying  christian  so  employed — ^to 
e  the  last  moments  of  human  life  so  spent  in  acts  of  gratuitous 
tnevolence,  or  even  of  interested  expiation. — ^How  can  we  be- 
Jd  such  acts,  without  regarding  them  as  forming  a  claim,  as 
ringing  from  a  consciousness  of  immortality  7  In  aU  ages  the 
ur  of  death  has  been  considered  as  an  interval  of  more  than 
linary  illumination;  as  if  some  rays  fitMn  the  light  of  the  ap- 
>aching  world  had  found  their  way  to  the  darkness  of  the  part- 
;  spirit,  and  revealed  to  it  an  existence  that  could  not  terminate 
the  grave,  but  was  to  commence  in  death. 
*  But  these  uses  are  condemned,  as  being  not  only  superstitious, 
i  popish  uses.  As  to  that,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  no  dbposition 
;ive  any  assistance  even  to  the  orthodox  rapine  of  the  living. 

Up 
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in  defeating  even  the  heterodox  charity  of  the  dead.  lamaware 
that  this  objection  means  somewhat  more  than  directlj  oweti 
the  ear,  if  it  means  any  thing.  The  objects  of  these  beqnestii 
it  seemSy  are  catholicsi  or,  as  they  hare  been  caliedt  papuUi 
and  the  insinoation  clearly  is,  that  the  religbn  of  the  objects  of 
this  woman's  bounty  calls  upon  me  to  exercise  some  peculiar 
rigour  of  iuterference  to  abridge  or  defeat  her  intentions.  Upan 
this  point  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood;  I  don*t  cooodfe 
this  to  be  the  sfHrit  of  our  existing  law ;  nor,  of  course,  the  doty 
of  this  court  ia  act  upon  that  principle  in  the  way  amteoded  iat. 
In  times,  thank  God,  now  past,  the  laws  would  hare  wananted 
such  doctrines.  TTuxelamtmedthevexklmoeioum/artfmtik 
binoHana  of  circunuUuices  thai  were  thoti^  to  rerider  Aem 
Bui  if7oelw)kbackwiihM>rromioiheb'€Hactmenifldu9lo^ 
toiih  Idndneta  and  gratiiude  to  their  repeoL  Frodmeml  6y  nufiomal 
calamiiyf  they  were  hroughi^ln/ national  beneoolenoef  as  »eU  a»6y  ««- 
tional  contrition^  to  the  altar  <f  public  JuMke  and  Concord^  and  thmt 
(ffered  as  a  sacrifice  to  atone^  to  healf  to  conci/taiie,  io  rmiore  social 
cof^ence^  and  to  give  us  that  hope  of  prosperity  erndsafdhf^wkkk  mo 
people  ever  had^  or  deserved,  or  dared  to  havCf  except  where  it  is 
founded  on  a  community  of  interests,  a  perfectly  even  and  equal 
participatioD  of  just  ri^ts,  and  a  subsequent  contribution  of  all 
the  strength— <^  all  the  parts  so  equally  interested  in  the  defence 
of  the  whole. 

**  I  know  they  have  been  supposed  to  originate  in  religioasb^* 
ry — that  is,  religious  xeal  carried  to  excess — I  never  tbou^t  s& 
The  real  spirit  of  our  holy  religion  is  too  incorruptibly  pure  and 
beneficent  to  be  depraved  into  any  such  excess*  Analyse  the 
bigot's  object,  and  we  see  he  takes  nothing  irom  religkm  bat  a 
flimsy  pretext  in  the  profenatkm  of  its  name;  he  professes  the 
correction  of  error  and  the  propagation  of  trutk'  But  when  he 
has  gained  the  victory,  what  are  the  terms  bemakesfer  himself t 
Power  and  profit  What  terms  does  he  make  fer  reUgkm  t  Fko> 
fession  and  conformity.— What  is  that  profesrinn  T  the  mere  nt« 
terance  of  the  lips— the  utterance  of  sounds,  that,  after  a  puha* 
tion  or  two  upon  the  air,  are  just  as  visible  and  lasting  as  they 
are  audible.  What  is  the  conformity  T  Is  it  the  practice  of  any 
social  virtue  or  christian  duty  t  Is  it  the  forgiveness  of  mjuries, 
or  the  payment  of  debts,  or  the  practke  of  charity  t  No  week 
thii^    It  is  the  performance  of  some  bodily  gesture  or  attitttda 
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t  is  going  to  some  place  of  worship.  It  is  to  stand  or  to  koeel» 
r  to  bow  to  the  poor  box ;  but  it  is  not  a  cooformitj  that  has 
1 J  thing  to  do  with  the  judgment,  or  the  heart,  or  the  conduct 
II  these  things  bigotrj  meddles  not  with,  but  leaves  them  to  re> 
;ioD  herself  to  p^orm.  Bigotry  only  adds  one  more,  and  that 
very  odious  one,  to  the  number  of  those  human  stains  which  it 
the  business  of  true  religion  not  to  hum  out  with  the  bigot's 
e,  but  to  expunge  and  wash  away  by  the  christian's  tearsi-^ 
ich,  invariably,  in  all  countries  and  ages,  have  been  the  va> 
es  to  the  bigot's  conflicts,  and  such  the  use  of  his  victories : 
t  the  propagation  of  any  opinion,  but  the  engrossment  of  power 
d  plunder— of  homage  and  tribute.  Such,  I  much  fear,  was 
3  real  origin  of  our  popery  lawsw — But  power  and  privilege 
ist  necessarily  be  confined  to  very  few.  In  hostile  armies  you 
d  them  pretty  equal,  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  in  the 
mbers  of  their  hospitals  and  in  the  numbers  of  their  dead ;  so 
s  with  nations ;  the  great  mass  is  despoiled  and  degraded,  but 
^  spoil  itself  is  confined  to  few  indeed.  The  result  finally  can 
nothing  but  the  disease  of  dropsy  and  decrepitude.  In  Ire- 
d  this  was  peculiarly  the  case.  Religion  was  dishonoured, 
n  was  degraded,  and  social  afiections  were  almost  extinguished. 
/Wr,  a  very  few  still  profited  by  this  abasement  of  hunmnity. 
t  let  it  he  remembered,  with  a  just  feeling  of  grateful  respect 
heir  patriotic  and  disinterested  virtue,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose 
t  I  have  alluded  as  I  have  done,  that  thai  few  composed  the 
>le  power  of  the  legislature  which  concurred  in  the  repeal  of 
t  system,  and  left  remaining  of  it,  not  an  edifice  to  be  de- 
lahedf  but  a  mere  heap  of  rubbish,  unsightly,  perhaps  pemi« 
IS — to  be  carted  away. 

If  the  repeal  of  those  laws  had  been  a  mere  abjuration 
I  tolerance,  I  should  have  given  it  little  credit  The  growing 
wledge  of  the  world,  particularly  of  the  sister  nation,  had 
osed  and  unmasked  intolerance ; — bad  put  it  to  shame,  and 
eqaently  to  flight  1  But  though  pMk  <qnmon  may  proioibe 
erancef  ii  coimof  take  away  pomen  arprmhges  eaiabUshed  by 
Thoae  powers  of  exclusion  and  monopoly  could  be  given  up 

by  the  generous  relinquishment  of  those  who  possessed  them. 

Dobly  were  they  so  relinquished  by  those  repealing  stotutes 
le  loven  ct  their,  country  saw  the  public  necessity  of  thie 
fice,  and  most  disinterestedly  did  they  make  it    If  too,  they 
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have  been  nngular  in  this  virtue,  thejr  have  been  as  limilai  Ij 
fiirtttnate  in  their  reward.  In  generalt  the  legidator,  diM^  he 
sows  the  seed  of  public  good,  is  himself  numbered  with  the  dcsid 
before  the  harvest  can  be  gathered.  WiA  us  it  has  not  been 
so— with  us  the  public  bene&cton»  many  of  them  at  least,  have 
lived  to  see  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  their  virtue,  in  an  nni* 
fennly  accelerating  progress  of  industry  and  comfiNi,  aad  Kber- 
alitjy  and  social  affection,  and  common  interest,  such  as  I  do  net 
believe  that  any  age  or  nation  has  ever  witnessed. 

**  Such  do  I  know  was  the  view,  and  such  the  hope  vrith  vriiich 
that  legislature,  nan  no  morel  proceeded  so  fiir  as  they  went, 
in  the  repeal  of  those  laws  so  repealed.  And  vreU  do  I  know 
how  warmly  it  is  now  remembered  by  every  thmking  catheik. 
diat  not  a  ringle  voice  for  those  repeals  vras  or  could  be  givca 
except  by  a  protestant  legislator.  WUh  ts^tmiepleammdo  Jml» 
know  and  fed  that  the  iame  $en$e  of  justice  atid  good  wilt  wkkkihm 
produced  the  repeal  ofthotehanf  it  contitudng  to  ad,  and  wtkh  m* 
creasing  energy  f  upon  those  persons^  in  boikcounirie$fwhoeewenk  and 
whose  wisdom  are  likeb/  to  explode  whaieoer  pritsdple  is  dkiaied  bg 
Ugotry  or  folly ;  and  to  give  currency  and  action  to  aiWtewr  ^rni* 
dple  is  wise  and  salutary*  Suchf  alsOf  I  know  to  he  the  faJtirngs  rf 
eoery  court  in  tins  halL  It  is  from  this  enlarged  and  hmmanited 
^ririi<f  legislation^  thai  courts  of  justice  ought  to  take  tkarpritseipl^ 
of  expounding  the  law. 

*'  At  another  time  I  should  probably  have  deemed  it  right  to 
have  preserved  a  more  respectful  distance  fiom  some  suhjecu 
which  I  have  presumed  (but  certainly  with  the  best  inteatioBs, 
and,  I  hope,  no  unbecoming  fi«edom)  to  approach  >— but  I  see 
the  interest  the  question  has  excited ;  and  I  think  it  right  to  let 
no  person  carry  away  with  him  any  mistake,  as  to  tiie  groundiof 
ikiy  decision,  or  suppose  that  it  is  either  the  duty  or  the  ditpoeitien  of 
our  courts  to  make  any  harsh  or  jealous  distisu:tums  in  their  jwdg* 
mentf  foussded  on  any  differences  rfrdigious  sects  or  tenets.  I  think 
Aerefere,  die  motk»  ou^t  to  be  refused;  and  I  tfunk  mryeeif 
bound  to  mark  still  more  stron|^y  my  sense  of  its  impiepff idy ,  by 
rdusing  it  with  AiU  oosta" 
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Whsn  the  editor  of  Mr.  Obattah*!  fpeechet  fint  entertained  tlie 
idea  of  ooUeeting  and  compiling  tlie  eloquence  of  hie  diatinguithed 
eountryman*  he  waa  influenced  by  two  conaiderattona  to  the  proae* 
CQtion  of  to  important  and  national  a  work*  The  firitt  that  the  pre- 
aent  circumatanoea  under  which  hia  country  waa  pUced«  requued 
more  than  ever,  the  genenl  difiuaion  of  duMe  principlea  which  Aral 
tended  to  promote  the  happineaa  and  proapentjr  of  Ireland.  The 
aecond,  that  he  conceived  he  would  ado,  in  a  great  and  eminent  do> 
^e,  to  the  many  Taluable  worka  of  thia  kind  which  are  daily  iaaiH 
ing  from  the  preaa,  and  gratify  thai  taate  for  eloquence  which  haa 
bcNen  to  much  the  object  of  erery  man*a  attainment  and  ambition. 
The  only  claim  which  the  editor  of  thia  Tolume  haa  to  public  pa- 
tronage ia,  that  he  haa  apared  no  labour  in  endeaTouring  to  give  to 
the  public  the  moat  faithful  reporta  of  the  apeechea  which  he  haa  col- 
lected, and  that  he  haa  diligently  examined  the  varioua  recorda 
where  the  beat  and  moat  faithful  reporta  could  be  found.— That  ha 
baa  made  every  effort  to  do  juattce  to  the  aplendid  talents  of  Mr. 
ORATrAN,  by  an  attentive  compariaon  of  thoae  reporta,  will,  perhapa, 
be  acknowledged  by  euch  readert,  who  have  been  witneatea  of  the 
great  ezertiona  of  our  orator ;  exertiona  which  now  conatitute  a  new 
era  in  Engliah  eloquence.  In  collecting  the  produetiona  of  that  mind 
which  eo  eloquently  poured  forth  ita  treaaurea  in  compiling,  with 
induatry  and  care,  the  laboura  of  that  man,  whoae  talenta  raised  hia 
country  from  alavery  to  freedom,  the  editor  hopea,  if  he  ahall  not 
enjoy  the  praiae,  he  may  at  leaat  eacape  the  leverityt  of  the  critic ; 
and  that  he  ahall  have  gratified  the  friend  of  literature*  and  the  man 
of  taate,  the  admirer  of  ^niua,  and  the  advocate  of  liberal  pnnciplea 
and  enlightened  legialation,  by  reacuing  the  apeechea  of  Mr.  G  rat- 
tax  from  the  mouldering  recorda  of  newapapera,  and  the  widely  ex* 
tended  aurfaee  of  pariiamentary  debatea :  and  it  ia  a  debt  which  the 
editor  owea  to  the  fame  of  thia  diatincuiahed  lenatori  to  atate,  that 
thoae,  and  aimilar  recorda,  are  the  Cffuy  ionrcea  from  which  he  haa 
taken  the  apeechea  now  given  to  the  public. 
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DEBATE  ON  NATIONAL  ECONOMY. 


PRUTATORT  OBSDiyATIOVS. 

Off  the  Mb  of  Febniary,  1786,  ICr.  Thomas  C0DI10D7,  of  Gas- 
stowD,  the  fint  Irish  Cominoner»  brought  fi)rward  the  two  fol- 
wiDg  most  in^portant  resohitioiis : 

The  fint  resoltttioii-^  That  this  House  did,  in  the  last  sessioD, 
ant  certain  new  taxes,  estimated  at  140,0<MM.  per  annum,  for 
e  purpose  <^  putting  an  end  to  the  accumulation  of  debt** 
The  second—^  That  should  the  said  taxes  be  continued,  it  is 
solutely  necesnurj  that  the  expenses  of  the  nation  should  ba 
Dfined  to  the  annual  income.** 

Few  questions  were  ever  discussed  in  the  Irish  parliament,  on 
lich  its  character  so  much  depended,  as  those  very  important 
oIutioDS  submitted  by  Mr.  CoonoUy  to  its  consideration. 
In  the  session  of  1785,  hopes  were  held  out  to  the  nation,  that 
h  an  arrangement  would  be  grounded  upon  the  celebrated 
Ten  Conmiercial  Propositions,  as  would  enable  it  to  bear  the 
*den  of  increased  taxation  with  ease  and  convenience — that 
de  would  be  so  extended — ^the  resources  of  the  country  so  en- 
;ed — ^its  conditicHi  in  every  respect  so  ameliorated — the  addi- 
lal  taxation  of  140,000/.  per  annum  would,  without  distressing 
people,  have  the  happy  effect  of  equalizing  the  expenses  of 
nation  to  its  revenues* — ^The  eleven  propositions,  which  had 
levated  the  hopes  of  Ireland,  had  equally  alarmed  the  jea« 
y  and  intolerance  of  the  English  merchants ;  and  an  universal 
nour  having  been  raised  against  them  by  ignorance  and  poli- 
I  intrigue,  the  minister  was  obliged  to  abandon  a  system  which 
niscd  so  much  immediate  relief  to  Ireland,  and  such  certain, 
igh  nnore  remote,  advantages  to  England. — ^In  the  pbce  of 
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tbose  eleven  propositionsy  of  which  all  parties  approved — ^wbkh 
gave  satisfaction  to  the  boldest  anerter  of  Irish  freedom,  die 
minister  of  England  was  compelled  to  substitute  one  which  calm- 
ed  and  appeased  the  irritated  feelii^  of  Englishmen,  while  it 
outraged  and  insulted  the  pride  and  independence  of  IrelaiML — 
This  plan  of  conmiercial  adjustment,  agreed  to  by  the  Britidi 
parliament,  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  for  adoption  or  rejection  bj 
the  parliament  of  the  latter ;— this  parliament,  after  a  most  abk 
discussion  of  its  merits,  and  an  unparalleled  display  of 
by  the  patriots  of  that  day,  rejected  the  twenty  propositiona, 
contained  this  new  system,  with  indignation  and  contempt. 

The  same  incapacity  to  bear  heavy  taxation  existed  in  1788, 
as  was  experiened  in  1784;  and  the  opposition,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  Mr.  CSonnolly,  oenceived  that  half  the  premised  ad* 
vantages  of  increased  trade,  flowing  from  the  operatMNi  of  tte 
original  eleven  propositions,  could  not  be  realized ;  that  the  next 
duty  of  parliament  should  be,to  economise  the  public  expenditwi^ 
as  much  as  possible,  thereby  to  compensate,  in  some  degree,  Ike 
loss  of  trade,  and  to  enable  the  nation  to  bear  up  against  the  ail- 
ditional  taxation,  which  had  been  granted  in  the  hope  of  ils  co> 
joyment — In  the  last  session  of  the  In&i  parliament,  a  retohitioD 
passed,  contaming  the  principle,  **  that  the  annual  revenue  09^A 
to  be  etpioUzed  to  the  annual  expenditure — a  principle  rumtm  to 
the  conunercial  and  landed  interest,  uidesB  followed  up  by  the 
reciprocal  principle,  ^  that  the  annual  expenditure  ought  to  be 
confined  to  the  annual  revenue  ;**  thus  making  the  oMigatioa  wm- 
tual  on  the  minister  and  the  country. — To  meet  this 
Mr.  Connolly  proposed  his  second  resolution.  The  secreCair 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  complained,  that  the  object  of  tte 
resolution  was  to  bind  up  the  hands  of  government — to  Asable 
them  from  providing  against  any  emergencies  which  might  hap- 
pen to  arise—jt  deprived  the  crown  of  that  degiee  of  discretioft 
with  which  the  constitution  had  invested  it,  and  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  and  honour  of  administration — it  enjoined,  ikm 
in  all  times,  and  under  all  drcumstances,  whether  of  foreign  at* 
tack  or  of  domestic  disturbance— whether  the  revenue 
rise  or  fall — that  in  all  events  the  crown  should  be  bound,  by 
admonition  of  parliament,  not  to  exceed  die  annual  income  of 
nation. — ^Thii,  say  the  opponents  of  the  resolution,  never  was  mV 
tempted  by  the  parlianient  of  England— <A«I,  on  the  contrmiy* 
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iirom  1774  to  1780,  senion  after  seasioD,  the  minisler  bad  a  vote 
of  credit  of  one  million,  to  enable  bun  to  provide  for  micli  emer- 
gender— lA«/  by  sucb  vote  tbe  Englisb  mimster  was  enabled  to 
•eod  to  Ireland  a  great  mun  of  money,  to  provide  fix*  ber  unfore- 
seen emergencies,  and  at  a  period  too,  wben  tbe  Irish  exchequer 
was  exhausted— lAol  such  a  resolution  tied  up  the  hands  of  go- 
vernment from  giving  bounties  to  encourage  industry,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  country— *<Aa/  a  government  which 
could  not  be  trusted,  or  whose  power  die  parliament  would  b^' 
obliged  to  drcumBcribe  with  such  a  resolution,  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  exist — ikai  the  resolution  (aceording  to  the  special  plead- 
en  fiir  the  crown)  was  an  imperfect  mie — that  it  was  so  word- 
ed, as  to  give  to  any  administration  the  opportunity  of  rendering 
t  nugatory  and  inefficient-i— for,  says  the  minister,  examine  the 
wording — **  So  bng  as  the  taxes  of  kut  year  shall  be  continued, 
he  expenses  of  the  nation  shall  not  exceed  the  revenue.*' — 
*What  is  the  necessary  deduction?**  exclaimed  lord  Oare. — 
'  Why,  so  soon  as  one  of  those  taxes  shall  be  witbdrawn,  tbe 
ovcmment  may  set  off  in  the  old  career  of  profusion  and  extr»> 
agance — give  us  up  the  new  taxes,  and  you  may  accumulate 
ebt  as  last  as  you  please.**  To  this  reasoning,  impertinent  and 
>phistical  as  it  must  appear  to  every  reflecting  mind,  Mr.  Grat- 
in  replied,  with  his  usual  logical  precision,  and  peculiar  sagaci- 
r ; — to  the  specious  and  wily  quibbles  of  the  special  pleader,  we 
:e  him  oppose  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of  the  statesman. — ^The 
rofunon  and  extravagance,  which  it  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Gon- 
>lly's  motion  to  prevent,  and  which  Mr.  Grattan  told  the  nation 
ofuld  follow  from  its  rejection,  soon  after  deluged  every  branch 
'  the  administration,  and  gjenerated  that  fiital  corruption  and 
ability,  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  independent 
irit  of  the  landed  interest,  and  the  necessary  extinction  of  Irish 


r.  Grattan  spoke  to  the  following  eflect : 
**  Mr.  S)(ieafar— Sir,  the  motion  before  you  is  very  near  a  self- 
ident  proposition — that  a  nation,  after  a  great  exertion  to  raise 
r  revenues,  ought  not  to  exceed  them. — I  differ  from  these 
itleonen  who  deny  that  the  new  taxes  were  granted  in  coo- 
r?ration  of  commercial  advantages;  commerce  was  held  forth 
t  last  session  as  one  of  the  compensations;  to  stop  the  pmgms 
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of  debty  was  the  other ;  but  if  any  man  doubts  whether 
cial  advantages  were  in  contemplation  of  the  new  taxes,  look  to 
the  eleven* resolutions,  and  let  the  record  determine;  there  yoa 
will  find  the  resolution  for  the  taxes  a  part  of  the  new  system  of 
commerce ;  the  new  taxes  there  evidently  appear  to  have  been 
asked  on  the  credit  of  new  commercial  advantages,  which  were 
supposed  likely  to  generate  a  new  ability  to  bear  them ;  and  as  a 
further  inducement,  these  taxes  were  also  recommended  by  the 
stipulation  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  Airther  accumulation  of  debt. 
"  Here,  then,  were  held  out  two  compensations — ^trade  and  eco- 
nomy :  neither  were  to  exist  in  promise,  but  both  were  to  ibm 
part  of  your  laws.  Accordingly,  by  the  eleventh  proposition,  tbe 
surplus  of  hereditary  revenue  was  to  make  up  home  defidency, 
bef^e  it  could  be  applied  to  the  navy  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
English  minister  could  not  obtain  Irish  money,  unless  he  became 
an  Irish  economist !— Here  was  a  self-operative  principle  of  eoo* 
nomy  established,  not  in  confidence,  but  in  law ;  this  was  the  idea 
of  the  resolutions ;  and  even  the  commercial  bill,  which  does  in 
some  measure  betray  that  idea,  does  stipulate  for  econornvt  and 
provides  that  this  house  should  in  future  proceed  by  estimate; 
and  that  when  government  exceeded,  the  excess  should  fatU  on 
the  English  fund  Thus  the  new  taxes  were  to  be  accompanied 
with  two  compensations,  trade  and  economy ;  the  first  compcnsa* 
tion  is  withdrawn.  I  do  not  inquire  now  whedier  tbe  bill  of  the 
right  honourable  member  was  good  or  bad.  I  continue  to  think 
it  execrable — but  certainly  it  was  not  the  oonditioQ  held  oot,  oi 
the  trade  that  was  offiared  in  the  original  propositiaiMk  Yoa  have 
lost  one  compensation — the  trade;  and  the  questioii  is  now, 
whether  you  will  lose  the  other— economy  t  When  gentlemen 
agreed  to  the  first  resolution  this  night  proposed,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  stop  the  further  accumulation  of  debt,  I  saf^Kise  tbem 
to  have  been  sincere ;  that  they  meant  it  not  as  a  vile  extmt  far 
granting  new  taxes,  but  as  the  principle  of  the  grant  I  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  that  principle,  and  affirm  that  the  best  method 
of  securing  its  operation  fa  to  vote  the  second  resohitjoo.  For  tbe 
mere  and  unqualified  mcrease  of  taxes,  does  not  prevent,  hmk 
rather  encourages,  the  growth  of  debt,  for  it  encourages  the 
growth  of  expense;  it  fa  an  amnesty  to  past,  and  a  spur  to  fiitvre 
profusion;  as  if  a  father  should  sa j  to  hfa  son— I  will  pay  aO 
extravagance,  by  way  of  discouragement    Thfa  general 
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vatioo  applies  to  this  coantry  with  peculiar  force,  because  in  this 
countrj  there  are  peculiar  causes  of  extravagance.  * 

^  You  have  two  administrations^  that  of  Ireland,  and  that  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  of  course  a  double  patronage,  and  a  two-fi>ld 
authority  to  load  jour  estabUshment:  moreover,  you  have  no 
appropriation  of  funds  in  Ireland,  as  there  is  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  not  having  a  special,  you  should  surely  have  a  general  limit- 
ation;— again,  we  have  no  Irish  cabinet—individuals  may  de- 
precate, may  dissuade,  but  they  cannot  enforce  their  jMinciples — 
there  is  no  embodied  authority  in  Ireland. 

**  Again,  your  government  constantly  fluctuates;  your  viceroys 
change  every  day — men  of  different  parties  and  difierent  princi- 
>les,  faithful  to  private  engagement,  but  not  bound  to  any  uni- 
brm  public  system ;  again,  you  have  no  decided  responsibility  in 
reland — the  objects  of  your  inquest  might  not  be  easily  found; 
n  short,  you  have  in  this  country  the  misfortune  of  a  dosiUe  ad- 
(unistration,  a  double  importunity,  a  fluctuating  government, 
nd  a  fugacious  responsibility. 

**  But,  if  you  have  any  doubt,  whether  under  these  particular 
ircumstances,  the  mere  supply  or  growth  of  tax  will  prevent  the 
rowth  of  debt,  turn  to  history. — I  have  heard  of  a  nation  in  a 
tuation  nmilar  to  yours  at  this  very  period;  a  nation,  who, 
'earied  and  exhausted  by  a  disgraceful  accumulatiop  of  debt  in 
rofound  peace,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  pemiciotts  prac- 
ce,  paid  off  all  her  arrears,  and  raised  her  taxes  to  the  estimate 
*  her  expenses;  but  forgot  one  precaution,  the  precaution  of 
lacking  the  growth  of  expense,  as  one  essential  means  of  stop- 
Dg  the  further  accumulation  of  debt— Behdd  the  consequence  I 
I  eleven  years  she  doubled  her  debt,  and  multiplied  all  her  ex- 
^nsea. — ^You  are  that  nation. — ^You  did,  in  1778,  agree  to  put 
I  end  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  running  in  debt ;  you  paid 
r  five  half  years'  arrears  to  answer  that  end ;  you  raised  your 
xes  above  100,000/.  a  year  to  answer  that  end,  and  you  took 
e  minister's  word  for  the  further  securing  that  object ;  and  ac- 
rdingly,  yon  have  since  that  time  doubled  your  debt ;  and  yoa 
:  ve,  besides,  borrowed  above  700,000L  in  life  annuities,  and  you 
ye  likewise  added  more  to  your  expenses  than  the  estimated 
aoant  of  the  new  taxes. 

**  Figures  are  irksome  to  this  house— I  shall  therefore  present 
u  with  a  picture  of  your  race  of  expense ;  behold  the  map 
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of  your  policy  delineated  by  a  very  ingenioiia  oiaii»  witfi  taleoli 
and  accuracy.     -^ 

^  S6e  the  chart  of  your  credit ;  an  evaneiceDt  ipeck  just  riang 
above  the  plane  of  the  horinvw  wd  then  it  drops;  while  yoar 
debt  ascends  like  a  pyranud,  with  an  audacious  deiakatioiiy  and 
ahnost  culminates  in  your  meridiaat — ^Midway  of  this  monntain  of 
debty  you  will  discern  a  line  marking  your  efibrt  to  put  an  end  to 
the  practice  of  running  in  debt — It  is  not  necesary  ibr  a  man  to 
ready  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  see,  in  order  to  refute  the  bonoor* 
able  and  right  honourable  gentlemen  on  this  subject 

**  From  this  experience  then,  as  well  as  Irom  general  principle^ 
I  would  infer,  that  if  you  mean  to  stop  the  growth  of  debt,  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  the  growth  of  expense.  It  has  been  said*  thii 
is  making  a  covenant  with  government  to  live  within  its  inr<ww 
I  say  it  is  so;  and  I  adld,  that  a  nation  giving  to  her  govcmoicat 
140,00(M.  new  taxes,  has  a  right  to  insist  on  such  a  covenant— ^ 
Talk  as  you  please,  she  approaches  you,  on  this  occamm,  with 
the  authority  and  superiority  of  a  creditor  and  beoe&ctor — she 
is  not  reduced  to  supplicate,  but  warranted  to  demand  ecooomy, 

**  Government  made  her  own  estimate  of  revenue  and  of  ca- 
pense ;  the  nation  left  both  to  her  discretion— ^say  what  you  want, 
and  you  shall  have  it ;  but  when  you  have  got  it,  live  upon  it  ;^ 
the  commercial  interest  of  this  country  is  to  be  advanced ;  let 
us  on  that  encouragement  meet  at  once  our  domestic  difficuhfes 
a  generous  country  pardons  past  profusion— come  to  an  ac* 
count  with  her — state  your  wants,  and  state  your  taxes.  Thii 
was  the  idea  of  the  parliament ;  and  the  question  now  is,  whether 
government  is  to  be  lin^ted  by  all  the  revenues  she  held  to  be 
sufficient  for  all  the  expenses  she  held  to  be  necessary ;  in  short, 
whether  in  ordinary  years,  tbert  shall  be,  m  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, any  such  thing  as;limitadon  at  all,  in  the  managesMat  of 
the  pubBc  purse  T  Tor  so  |riain  a  principle  of  political 
to  a  principle  so  particularly  applicable  to  a  nalioD, 
by  viceroys  from  another  count^— a  principle  rendered  m 
cesnry  by  the  habib  of  importunity—^  principle  enfarood  by 
the  experience  of  every  year's  debt,  and  admitted  by  the  bward 
conviction  of  every  man  who  hears  me,  what  objection  is  made* 
What  bar  can  you  suppose  is  advanced  T  Would  you  believe  it  * 
Could  any  man  conceive  it  7  The  objection  is,  that  no  osie  lord 
lieutenant  can  bind  or  answer  for  his  9iiccessors  1    Hore  is  ad- 
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nittad  that  vary  jugoot  that  vecy  dkainiigaiieDt  ^ 
vary  irrespoiMibility  of  govenuneot,  which  we  all  lameot,  and  on 
which  g«DtIemen  OD  the  other  tide  repij,  and  demand  of  yout  for 
that  very  reatoo,  to  entnift  the  parse  of  the  public  to  the  £uth 
of  this  diKocdaDcy  of  tacoeMioo.  We  are  not  to  impose  restric- 
tioos  by  parliament,  because  we  cannot  rely  on  the  continuance 
or  uaifermity  of  the  councils  of  govenmient  To  private  en- 
gagementii  however  espensive,  fiiithfol  indeed !  but  with  regard 
to  public  maasBs,  transient !  Here  is  their  argument  I  The  in* 
firmity  of  our  situation,  which  should  induce  your  caution*  is 
gravely  urged  as  the  infallible  argument  against  your  inter- 
ferency.  Strange  as  this  alignment  is,  it  yields  in  extravagance 
to  another  grave  objection,  which  immediately  followed  it ;  an 
objection  which  affirmed  that  you  ought  not  to  limit  your 
government  in  its  income,  because  Its  expenses  must  rise.  The 
very  evil  itself-— the  thing  we  dread  1  We  fear  their  expenses  will 
>we  lear  the  increase  of  your  taxes  will  encourage  those 
apprehend  that  government  will  not  meet  us  half 
way,  so  that  economy  on  their  side,  may  aid  the  new  grants  on 
jour's,  and  secure  us  against  the  growth  of  fixture  taxes,  and  fu* 
tare  debta  To  quiet  these  fears,  we  are  told,  in  perfect  serious* 
DOSS,  that  our  expenses  must  increase. — Vou  need  not  be  afraid, 
you  may  be  certain  of  the  danger. — ^This  argument,  which  threat* 
ened  us  with  an  increase  of  our  expense,  is  attended  with  another, 
vrhich  threatens  with  the  decrease  of  our  revenue.  What  a 
•trange  image  must  those  gentlemen  have  of  the  possible  state  of 
this  country!  And  what  a  much  more  strange  provision  do  they 
make  ibr  such  a  conjuncture  I  Your  expenses  must  increase, 
and  your  revenue  may  fail ;  and  in  contemplation  of  such  an 
event,  you  ought  not  to  Emit  your  expenditure  to  your  income. 
Eventful  inability  is  urged  as  an  argument  against  restraining 
the  growth  of  your  incumbrances,  andtb^  posuUe  diminution  of 
your  expense.  However,  sir,  this  prophecy,  I  imagine,  has  b«l 
little  foundation ;  no  more  than  the  aigument  gentlemen  construct 
apon  it :  the  revenue  of  this  country  mast  ne. — Toolmve  tahm 
care  of  that  by  your  new  grants-*the  wealth  of  this  country 
must  increase — nothing  can  prevent  the  growth  of  her  riches, 
but  the  growth  of  her  taxes.  1  would  ask  those  gentlemen,  who 
omen  the  decrease  of  your  revenues,  was  it  not  themselves  who 
made  the  e^timntes,  both  of  revenues  and  expenns  ^    And  when 
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pressed  to  limit  themselves  to  their  own  estimates,  do  thej  not 
now  gravel  J  tell  us,  that  jou  cannot  depend  on  either.    It  seems 
they  rest  the  strength  of  their  argument  on  the  ruins  of  the  credit 
of  their  estimates,  in  direct  contradiction  to  this  argument    B«l 
in  opposition  to  this  resolution,  the  same  gentlemen,  with  the 
same  conviction,  affirm  that  the  wealth  of  this  country  will  !»• 
crease  most  exceedii^y.    Here  the  prospect  changes,  tor  the 
sake  of  the  argument ;  and  instead  of  a  declining,  you  are  repre^ 
sented  as  a  prosperous  and  rising  state ;  your  manufactures  are 
to  increase  most  exceedingly ;  but  then  your  bounties  are  to  in* 
crease  also»  and  your  revenues,  by  such  a  deduct  are  to  UL 
Gentlemen  won't  see  that  the  increase  of  manufactures,  the  in^ 
crease  of  export  and  of  wealth,  must  have  a  general  opefation ; 
and  if  they  add  to  the  charge  of  your  bounties,  must  in  a  mnch 
greater  proportion  add  to  revenues.    No,  no,  say  gentlemen ;  the 
increase  of  manufactures,  the  general  sale  of  their  goods  at  homt, 
and  a  thriving  export,  are  the  natural  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the 
revenue.    It  seems  in  Ireland  the  revenues  are  destroyed  by  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.    From  a  position  at  once  so  ignorant  and 
so  ludicrous,  gentlemen  proceed  to  their  great  hold,  the 
strength  ci  their  cause,  and  exclaim.  What  1   limit 
to  its  income  the  very  year  in  which  his  majesty's  ministers  have 
not  applied  for  a  vote  of  credit ! — ^I  meet  the  strength  of  their  ar» 
gument    I  say,  yes,  this  very  year.    I  wave  the  advantage  I 
possess  in  the  general  principle,  that  in  ordinary  yean  the  state 
should  be  restrained  by  its  own  estimates  of  expense  and  revenue. 
I  wave  the  additional  advantage  I  have  in  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  the  particular  circumstances,  habits,  and  dupo* 
sitions  of  this  country.    I  wave  also  the  other  sad  advantage 
which  my  argument  has  in  the  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
progress  of  your  expense.    I  meet  the  gentlemen  in  the  stiesfgth 
of  their  argument,  and  say  that  we  ought  to  limit  the  growth  of 
expense  this  very  year  in  which  you  have  not  been  called  apoft 
for  a  vote  of  credit — Yes,  this  very  year,  when  we  have  granted 
above  140,000/  on  no  compensation  but  the  hope  to  stop  the 
growth  of  debt  and  expense.    This  very  year,  in  which  we  buy 
economy  by  our  taxes,  or  get  nothing.    This  very  year,  in  which 
we  perceive  symptoms  of  departing  from  that  economy.    See 
your  accounts.    On  a  comparative  view  of  the  estimates  fer  ITM^ 
with  the  expenses  for  1784,  your  civil  list  has  increased  above 
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88,0002.  per  annum;  your  military  list  has  increased  about 
60,000L  and  your  concordatum  exceeding  above  12,000/.  With- 
out a  wish  to  criminate,  (for  a  question  of  this  sort  is  too  high 
either  for  reflection  or  panegyric,)  I  ask,  are  not  these  symptoms 
Bufficieot  to  induce  this  houae,  when  it  continues  the  new  grants, 
in  order  to  stop  the  growth  of  debt,  to  take  some  precaution  to 
check  the  career  of  expense ;  the  danger  of  adding  to  the  pen- 
sion lirt,  of  adding  to  the  salaries  of  officers,  and  of  such  unavail- 
ing, heedless^  and  improvident  donations?  In  the  course  of  this 
debate,  we  are  reminded  and  checked  by  another  argument,  that 
exclaims,  your  bounties!  your  bounties !  parliamentary  grants, 
^our  publk  jobs,  these  are  a  great  cause  of  the  growth  of  your 
debt  and  increase  of  your  expenses,  as  if  the  public  was  eased, 
because  the  government  was  not  the  only  hand  that  heaped 
burden  upon  her  back.  What,  are  there  then  so  many  diflerent 
:auses  7  so  many  pretences  all  combining  to  increase  our  ex- 
>ensesT  From  hence  I  argue  for,  and  the  gentlemen  against,  a 
esolution  of  restraint ;  Ihe  complication  of  disorders,  it  seems,  to 
hem,  is  a  reason  against  the  remedy. 

M I  admire  the  unfeigned  xeal  with  which  those  gentiemen 
spouse  the  cause  of  the  manufacturers ;  but  I  cannot  forget  their 
iscretion,  when  they,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  limited  the 
um  to  be  granted  to  them,  by  a  resolution  which  had  restrained 
our  grant,  and  precluded  all  manufactures  which  had  not  the 
ist  year  partaken  of  the  bounty.  When  these  manufacturers, 
lie  objects  of  their  compassion,  are  under  your  consideration,  with 
reat  discretion  and  jealousy  they  discern  the  necessity  of  putting 
>me  limits,  by  rescdution,  to  that  species  of  bounty ;  but  when 
fterwards  the  same  rule  is  proposed  to  be  applied  to  themselves, 
hen  it  is  proposed  to  limit  the  expense  of  government,  no,  say 
le  friends  of  ministers,  don't  impose  on  us  such  a  rule,  or  the  ab- 
Jute  necessity  of  living  within  income — ^pity  the  poor  manufac- 
irers — have  some  regard  to  the  infant  state  of  your  country — 
m*t  preclude  those  various  meritorious  claimants,  (whom  they 
lemaelves  have  precluded  already.) 

**  Sir,  that  principle  which  Government  applied  to  manufac* 
irers,  I  would  apply  to  themselves.    I  would  have  the  obligation 
'  ecoDomy  to  run  akmg  with  the  new  grants;  I  would  have  it 
le  preamble  of  the  bill,  and  the  annual  condition  of  its  renewal,     > 
at  the  secretary  might  carry  in  his  pocket  the  condition  of  the 
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grant  as  an  answer  to  aolicitatkNi ;  that  he  might  say  to  Ihe  » 
portunate — Sir,  you  have  claims — ^your  reliance  on  our  euawmy 
gives  you  just  pretensions  td  expect  public  moiieyy  but  oar  hands 
are  bound-^here  is  the  act  of  parliament  This  would  save  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  the  fear  of  offending^  and  the  travble 
of  thinking. — Sir,  in  the  course  of  these  ebjectionii  gentleascu 
have  not  forgotten  to  insist  on  the  posnbffity  of  uafbreseen 
gencies,  as  a  reasop  against  an  obligation  on  the  Irish 
in  ordinary  years,  to  confine  himself  to  his  own  estimate  of 
pense  and  revenue.  I  believe  the  English  constitution  does 
warrant  the  objection — extraordinary  emergencies  (another  woid 
for  reasons  of  state)  should  not  be  set  up  as  a  pretence  fer  extom* 
ordinary  powers  ia  the  crown.  This  principle  is  peculiarly  ap> 
plicable  to  the  case  of  money ;  therefore  it  was  that  Aip  mosisy 
was  held  illegal,  though  it  was  insisted  that  the  crown  shouM 
have  a  power  of  levying  money  in  great  emergency ;  the  same 
principle  which  condemns  the  practice  ef  unlbreseen  emcrgc«cy» 
in  support  of  a  latitude  to  lay  the  foundation  of  taxes  withiut  the 
consent  of  parliament,  by  the  reserved  power  of  exceedb^  in- 
come. 

**  Sir,  this  objection  of  unforeseen  emergencies  is  pecifiarly 
unseasonable  now,  because  it  happens  to  be  falsified  by  his 
majesty's  speech  from  the  throne,  which  felicitates  his  people  on 
the  prospect  of  complete  tranquillity.  Had  gentleasen  reason  to 
apprehend  any  danger,  foreign  or  domestic,  war  or  rebdBon*  I 
suppose  they  would  have  taken  some  precautions;  but  I  asir» 
what  is  there,  in  the  general  complexion  of  the  times— what  is 
there,  in  your  sequestered  situatioo,  to  justify  this  pretence  of 
unforeseen  emergency  T — this  affectation  of  state  mystery  T  A 
latitude  not  for  exertion,  but  expense.  What  wan  have  yon  fc> 
wage  T  What  enemies  have  you  to  overwhelm  ?  Against 
do  you  point  the  thunder  of  your  arms  T  No,  no,  your 
cies  are  of  a  different  kind — the  gentle  soBcitatiofi,  the  Ibnd 
portunity,  and  the  kind  reply  <m  the  subject  of  pabBc 
These  are  your  wars,  these  are  your  emergendea  Who  wonld 
have  imagined  to  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that 
(aded  cockade  of  the  Geistle,  coft/Cefence,  advanced  on  the  side  of 
the  court— <:onfidence  in  the  Irish  minister  in  the  nncontruBei 
expenditure  of  Irish  money  ? — ^What,  after  all  yonr  experience^  l» 
prefer  eonfidencQ  ^  this  resolutioiv  requires^  ib  my  opinJon,  n 
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molt  robttt  OQpsdeBce  aod  a  inost  iiifinn  inder^^         Denroos 
ai  we  all  are  to  paj  every  respect,  and  with  every  predilectioD 
io  favour  of  our  preseDt  viceroy^  a  young  man  of  a  very  noble 
mmspkioai  naturei  expoied  periiaps  to  much  importumty :  yet 
RriiocaBaiifwerfcrhisooDtiiHiaBCet    This  coQfideiice»  then,  moat 
extend  to  all  his  succeswrs,  whoever  they  be,  of  whatever  caat* 
wrty,  principle,  or  capadty-^but  even  that  wont  da  This  oon- 
idence  most  extend  to  aU  the  secretaries  of  ojl  the  future  lord 
ieutenante.    In  the  last  seven  yean  we  had  seven  lord  lieur 
enants  and  eight  lecretnries.    The  ooo&dence  must  then  be  ex- 
mded  to  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  or  rather  to 
le  king's  oommisBion,  oa  a  pure  and  perfect  persuasion,  that 
hom  the  king  shall  appoint,  the  Lord  illuminates;  and  where 
le  purse  is  bestowed,  there  is  the  virtue  and  there  is  the  econo- 
y. — ^This  will  not  do ;  it  is  not  sufficient  that  viceroys  should  be 
kIs— Irishmen  must  be  angels,  and  importunity  and  solicitation 
ase ;  and  in  that  event  I  submit  to  the  force  of  the  argument 
confiience,  as  something  not  according  to  reason,  but  above  it 
**  I  have  troubled  you  long;  but  before  I  sit  down  I  must  ob- 
rve,  that  the  success  of  your  manufactures  is  much  interested 
this  motion.    Crentlemen  are  not  to  be  informed,  that  the  great 
mmercial  resources  which  Ireland  possesses  is  not  capital,  but 
comparative  exemption  from  the  weight  of  taxes.    The  in- 
case of  your  expenses  must  operate  therefore  as  a  diminution 
your  coounercial  resources,  and  not  only  increase  the  undue 
luence  of  the  Adtish  minister  in  the  Irish  parliament,  but  bin- 
*  the  competition  of  the  Irish  manufacturer  in  his  own  market 
e  nature  of  the  new  taxes  tends  the  rather  to  excite  the  ap* 
thension,  because  some  of  these  taxes  are  registers;  taxes  on  K- 
ces  to  sell  leather,  soap,  candles,  iuc*  being  in  themselves  of 
y  small  product,  I  fear  them  as  a  key  to  a  more  general  tax* 
n,  and  the  more  earnestly  do  I  widi,  thereibre  to  stop  the 
wth  of  expense.  I  think  this  isa  good  opportunity;  for  Ithink 
new  grants  give  you  a  right  to  insist  on  establidiing  a  great 
iciple  of  economy.    When  we  make  new  grants,  let  us  make 
its  for  Ireland ;  and  whOe  we  are  are  generous  to  the  crown, 
IB  pay  some  attention  to  the  interest  of  the  people.    Do  not 
iny  man  suppose  that  the  point  of  stopping  the  further  accu- 
fition  of  debt  b  gained  already,  because  you  are  not  caUed 
or  a  kMUi  for  1786;  the  reason  being,  that  you  borrowed 
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MO,OOM.  in  17W»atid  thatyoagotowtadf  jeur'ftpndweaf  the 
new  fasres.  I  make  no  dovbt  that  tbe  reiohilkm^  tfaon|^  iqac^ 
ed  txHaghif  will  have  a  good  eflbot  The  ptiacipie  onrt  be  caiw 
ried.  Gorernment  imiBt  at  least  lire  wMm  iti  iaeome;  b«t  Ihca 
it  ii  to  inch  eicertioiiBy  and  to  te  wtpag  eoch  lewlttliMOi^  jm 
must  attribute  soGh  an  event** 

The  prinoipleiir  the  fitat  rteohitioii  moved  bj  Mr*  Oomollf, 
beuig  anequhidcally  admitted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Eacha* 
qtter,  was  imanimowiy  agreed  to. 

The  qvestbn  being  put  on  the  aeooiid .  ranhtion,  dwn  ap 
peared^~Ayee*'^S— Nbco    148. 


SPEECH  OF  MIL  GRATTAN, 


DEBiTE  ON  PENSlONa 


PRfrATORT  OBtSaVATIOVS. 

Ok  the  SOtb  Febmaiy^  1786^  Mr.  Forbes  flwved  for.  leave  to 
(ring  ID  a  bill  **  to  prevent  penons  holding  placet  or  peonont 
inder  the  crown  from  sitting  or  voting  in  the  House  of  GommonSi^ 
t  is  imposable  to  naake  BBeation  ef  the  name  of  this  venerated 
nd  beloved  firiend  of  Irish  independence,  without  recording  oar 
cknowledgment  ef  the  great  and  important  services  which  he 
as  rendered  his  conntiy  ^—indefatigable  in  the  performance  of 
is  legislative  duties— gifted  with  great  talents,  and  possessed  of 
(tensive  information — he  always  enlightened  his  audience  on 
-ery  subject  he  disfusscd,  and  oflen  successfully  comnmnicated 
•  his  countrymen  a  portion  of  that  spirit  which  animated  and 
rected  his  judgment  in  debate. 

Mr.  Grattan*  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  lord  Clare,  in  the  year 
)00»  thus  ^eaks  of  thb  distinguished  Irish  senator ; 
«'  Mr.  Forbes— «  name  I  shall  ever  regard,  and  a  death  I 
all  ever  deplore ;  enlightened,  sensible,  laborious,  and  useful — 
oud  in  poverty,  and  patriotic — ^he  preferred  exile  to  apostacy, 
d  met  his  death. — ^I  speak  of  the  dead — ^I  say  nothing  of  the 
ing,  but  that  I  attribute  to  this  coostellataon  of  men,  m  a  great 
^asure,  the  privileges  of  your  country ;  and  I  attribute  such  a 
leration  to  the  residence  of  your  parliament**  Even  such  a 
,n  as  Mr.  Forbes,  thus  described  by  him  who  best  knew  his 
rits,  and  to  whose  superiority  every  Irishman  with  whom  he 
ed  bore  equal  testimony,  could  not  escape  the  deluge  of 
tunny,  which  swept  away  every  man  and  every  principle  that 
8  good  or  valuable  in  our  island.^The  slaughter  of  such  cha* 
tcrs  was  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  grand,  though  re- 
te  object  of  putting  down  the  country :  and  every  corrupt 
id  which  could  wield  a  quill,  was  engaged  in  the  honourable 
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service  of  defaming  and  tradocing  our  Forbei^8»  our  Ddy^  oar 
Floods  and  our  Burgh's; — their  names,  however,  now  hTe  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  fliey  instructed  and  protected,  while  tfarir 
calumniators  are  forgotten*  or  remembered  cnlf  to  be 
crated. 

''Irishmen  of  the  present  day/'  says  our  admired 
*^  may  go  to  the  graven  of  these  honourable  dead  men — they  laay 
raise  up  their  tomb-stones,  as  their  calumniators  threw  them 
down ; — ^they  will  feel  it  more  instructive  to  converse  with  the 
adies  of  the  one,  than  with  the  conyntUionB  of  the  other.** 

On  the  6th  March,  1786,  Mr.  Forbes  moved  the  houK  to  re- 
solve, '''Diat  the  present  application  and  amount  of  penaons  on 
die  civil  establishment,  are  a  grievance  to  the  nation,  and  d^ 
mand  redress.** 

On  the  discussion  of  this  motion,  it  appeared,  fliat  in  tiie  yev 
1757,  the  annual  charge  of  pensions  was  only  45,00ML  per  an- 
num;  and  that,  in  that  year  a  resolution  passed  the  house,  to  Che 
following  efl^t,  ''That  paying  so  great  a  sum  in  pensions,  was 
an  imprudent  disposition  of  the  public  revenue,  and  a  grievance 
which  ought  to  be  redressed.** 

In  1785,  the  pension  list  amounted  to  95,0001  wUch  exceeded 
the  whole  amount  of  the  civil  establidunent 

From  1757  to  1785,  every  establishment,  civil  and  miEtaiT, 
greatly  increased — the  patronage  of  the  crown  was  extended, 
and  the  national  debt  amounted  to  more  than  two  miilionsi. — Tht 
pennon  list  of  Ireland  exceeded  that  of  England. — ^Tbe  com- 
merce— the  revenue,  and  the  resources  of  the  former,  bore  no 
competition  with  those  of  the  latter. — ^  It  was  idle,  tfaerefiirt,* 
mid  Mr.  Forbes,  "  to  talk  of  the  independence  of  the  Irish  par> 
Itament,  whose  members  received  wages  from  the  crown,**  (h 
this  debate,  Mr.  Crrattan  made  the  memorable  declaration, 
seemed  to  have  given  such  pain  to  the  delicate  feelings  of 
ters >—" Should  I  affirm,**  said  Mr.<jrattan,  "that  the 
list  is  nota  grievance,  I  should  affirm,  in  the  iace  of  my 
an  impudent,  insolent,  and  a  public  lie  I**  This  motion,  so 
tial  to  the  purity  and  independence  of  parliament,  wai 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Crrattan  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
but  for  a  diort  time. 

On  the  18th  March,  Mr.  Forbes  presented  his  bill,  to  Bmit  the 
amount  of  pensions,  which  was  received,  and  read  a  fint 
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and  OQ  a  motion  bdiig  mode,  ibaC  the  bUI  be  read  a  fecond  time, 

00  the  tucceedbg  nightt  Mr.  Curran,  (now  master  of  the  Rolb) 

distiiiguUied  himaelf  in  an  eminent  degree,  by  a  display  of  tbat 

sarcastic  wit,  and  a  happy  exertion  of  that  lancy,  whieh  fasd- 

nated  erery  hearer,  captivated  the  attention,  and  excited  the 

admiration  of  every  party,  on  either  side  of  the  house.    The 

speech  he  deliyared  on  this  oocasioQ,  appearihg  to  the  editors,  to 

be  faithfiilly  and  corre<!tiy  reported,  they  wooU  fed  it  an  act  of 

great  injustice  to  that  celebrated  orator,  and  inflexible  Irishman, 

todeny  to  tiie  readers  of  this  voliane,  the  pleasore  which  they 

have  experienced  in  the  pemsal  of  one  of  the  happiest  e£E>rts  of 

tliat  caustic  hmnoar,  which  coosomed,  while  it  enlightened,  and 

pknted  a  thorn  In  the  boaom  of  the  administration,  which  oouM 

not  refuse  their  admiration  of  its  powers 

On  tbk  very  interestuig  question,  Mr.  Curran  addressed  the 
chair*    {See  p.  78,  oale.) 

Kfr.  Ghrattan  now  rose,  and  spoke  as  fellows: 

**  Sir,  the  gentlemen  who  have  urged  the  most  plausible  argu- 
nent  against  the  bill,  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  read  it  They 
ay,  that  it  gives  up  the  control  of  pariiament  over  sucl^  pensions 
IS  shall  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  MIL  No  such  thing — ^your 
;ontrol  cannot  be  given  up  without  express  words ;  but  here  there 
tre  express  words  to  nve  it :  here,  aware  of  such  a  pretence,  and 
hat  no  cokMir  should  be  given  for  such  an  objectMU,  the  pream- 
lie  states  the  nature  of  the  penskms  which  are  to  have  any  ex- 
itence  at  all,  **  such  as  are  allowed  by  parliament**  This  ob- 
sctioD  being  answered  by  the  bill,  I  must  advert  to  another, 
irhich  has  nodiing  to  say  to  the  bilL 

^  A  right  honorable  member  has  declared  the  bill  to  be  the 
loet  exceptionable  that  ever  came  into  parliament;  and  his 
saaon  for  this  most  extraordinary  declaration  is  most  singular 
ideed,  ^  because  it  restrains  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and 
iaves  the  pensioD  list  open  to  both  houses  of  parliament**— 
rom  thence  he  infers  that  a  practice  of  proAwon  will  ensues  and 
om  hence  you  would  infer  that  the  penabn  list  was  not  now 
>en  to  the  addresses  of  both  or  either  of  the  houses  of  pariia- 
ent ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  evil  he  deprecates,  now  exists ; 
lat  the  bill  does  not  give,  but  finds  and  leaves  a  power  to  both 
>ufle8  of  parliament  to  address  on  such  subjects.    As  the  matter 
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DOW  staodsy  both  or  either  of  the  houses  of  parliament  may  ad- 
dress for  such  charges,  and  the  minister  may  also  impose  nch 
charges  with  such  addresses.  You  are  thus  exposed  to  the  two 
causes  of  expense*  the  power  of  address  in  us,  and  the  oniiflBiled 
power  of  pensioniDg  without  address  in  the  minister ;  and  tiie 
right  honorable  thinks  you  will  increase  pieAisMMi  by  remonng 
one  of  its  causes ;— -the  principal  cause — ^the  notorioot  cause — Ike 
unlimited  power  of  the  minister^  the  most  constant,  operatire 
plentiful  source  of  prodigality*  In  the  same  afgumeat  he 
that  the  power  of  parliamcat«  in  disponng  of  the  pabKc  moiiqr, 
ruined  this  country,  when  there  was  a  raiuodancy  in  the  trea^ 
sury,  by  serving  the  purposes  of  jobbing  aristDcracy.  Accordbg 
to  him,  then,  the  greatest  evils  which  can  befal  tUs  country  are 
a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  and  a  restraint  on  the  prodigality  of 
\  the  minister*— 'A  prosperity  which  produces  redundancy,  and  a 

^constitutional  bill  which  restrains  the  unlimited  grants  of  the 
'^erown,  is  his  receipt  for  the  ruin  of  Ireland.  In  the  course  of 
thb  ai^ument  my  right  honorable  friend  has  spoken  of  economy. 
Sir,  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  night  moved  a  resolution  on  the 
principle  of  economy,  **  that  your  expense  should  not  exceed  ye«r 
income  ;***  his  motion  was  founded  on  an  obvk>us  maxim,  that  in 
ordinary  years  a  government  should  be  restrained  by  iIb  own  e^ 
timate  of  expense  and  revenue ;  his  motion  was  re|ecled  on  two 
idle  arguments ; — ^That  unfereseen  emefgendes  might  arise,  was 
one  ai^;ument ;  but  neither  the  complexion  nor  sitnatioa  of  the 
times  warranted  the  apprehension  of  danger,  and  tberelbre  the 
argument,  if  it  had  no  corruptkm  in  cositeaplation,  was  tctitiens 
and  idle.  The  other  argument  against  my  friend's  motion  was» 
that  the  maxims  of  economy  were  adopted  already  by  tbtt  ftt- 
sent  administration. — On  what  finmdatkm,  &ct,  or  authority,  sncfc 
an  argument  was  advanced,  the  catafegue  of  pensions  can  bert 
determine.  Those  penskms  are  not  words,  but  &ctSL  lalwayveesK 
ceived  that  the  puhlic  treasure  was,  like  the  people'^  liberty,  to  be 
guarded  rather  by  law  than  confidence;  and  I  dionght  the  new 
taxe%  a  good  opportunity  fer  establishing  such  a  safegimrd  I 
thought  that  such  a  confidence,  wittient  such  a  safeguard,  wmM 
encourage  administration  at  last  into  acts  of  prolbsioB ;  b«t  I 
conU  not  tUidc  the  act  of  provision  would  acoompany  the  pi^ 
fcBiMns  of  economy  and  the  grants  of  the  people.  I  conU 
foresee  that  peculation  wouM  attend  the  Urth  of  the  tax.    I 
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oooader  diii  pecvkliooy  or  the  new  catalogue  of  poDtioiB,  and 
then  the  UU— fint  the  grievance,  tben  the  remedy. 

^8ee  how  this  grierance  will  natarallyaftct  the  people:  thej 
wili,  perhaps  be  indiiied  to  think  that  thejr  tee  in  such  a  measure 
the  old  school  revived — the  old  spirit  of  plunder  renewed,  when 
government  in  Ireland  was  nothing  but  the  division  of  spoil. — 
They  will  remember  that  they  have  given  new  taxes,  and  that 
they  have  not  received  the  commerce  which  was,  I  say,  pro* 
milled,  or  the  economy  which  was  professed ;  in  short,  they  will  see 
that  you  have  gotten  their  money,  and  have  given  them,  as  com- 
pensation, a  new  list  of  pensions. 

**  See  how  this  grievance  may  afiect  the  British  government: 
tvhen  the  British  minister  sees  that  be  has  incurred  the  odium  of 
the  new  taxes,  and  of  their  misapplication,  he  will  naturally  ex« 
>ect  that  his  influence,  at  least,  is  augmented ;  but  when  he  finds 
hat  be  has  added  nothing  to  his  power,  he  will  lament  this  attack 
>n  his  credit.  The  Britirii  government  will  recollect,  that  to  re« 
nove  the  causes  of  discontent  and  jealousy  in  Ireland,  Great 
Jritain  surrendered  her  assumed  supremacy.  Perhaps  that 
;ovemment  will  not  think  itself  well  used  in  the  present  attempt 
o  revive  Irish  jealousy,  by  the  unnecessary  peculation  of  thdr 
crvants  in  Ireland. 

*^  See  again  how  this  grievance  aflects  the  Irish  ministry. 
Vhy  give  Ireland  a  grievance,  for  no  object  on  earth,  but  to 
?9sen  the  credit  of  the  Irish  government  T  Gentlemen  speak  of 
eflection— -that  catalogue  is  the  reflection.  You  cannot  conceal, 
or  justify,  nor  extenuate:  your  connivance  would  be  aggrava* 
ion.  The  name  of  his  excellency  has  been  introduced  to  sway 
ebate ;  his  friends  come  in  too  late  to  serve  him  on  this  subject ; 
icy  should  have'  dissuaded  him  from  giving  the  oflence ;  they 
lould  have  told  his  excellency,  that  his  list  of  pensioners  would 
e  prejudicial  to  his  fiime,  and  was  unnecessary  to  his  support ; 
lat  the  profit  went  to  others,  and  the  scandal  to  the  government 
**  While  I  protest  against  this  measure,  as  a  moat  disinterested 
:rt  of  profusion  on  the  part  of  government,  and  therefore  as  an 
zt  of  the  most  superiative  folly,  yet  will  I  say  more  of  his  grace, 
le  Duke  of  Rutland ;  more  than  hb  own  servants  have  said  of 
im  ;  they  have  said  of  him  on  this  subject,  what  k  ever  said, 
lat  he  is  a  lord  lieutenant  in  the  right;  I  say  he  is  an  honest 
an  iu  the  wrong,  which  is  better. 

2s 
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^  flavii^  stated  fliegrievaiicey  as  &r  asaflfeds  the  three  iai 
ests  concerned,  I  shall  consider  the  defence ;  and  first,  it  u 
▼anced,  that  the  pensioa  list  of  Ireland  is  comparatiTeljr 
small,  if  you  compare  it  to  the  royal  estahfishments  of  England 
or  other  conntriea 

^  I  directly  controvert  that  position;  it  is oomparatiTdy great; 
for  it  is  this  mcunent  equal  to  the  pension  list  ot  Great  Britain ; 
compare  it  to  your  hereditary  revenue,  and  it  is  above  one  third 
of  the  net  produce  of  that  revenue ;  and  in  the  course  of  thirty 
years  it  has  increased  more  than  douUe. — ^Another  aigament 
advanced  in  its  defence  tells  you,  that  the  new  pension  list,  or  the 
last  catalogue  is  small ;  sir,  it  is  greater  than  the  produce  of  ymr 
new  tax  on  hawkers  and  pedlars.  Why  continue  that  tast 
Because  government  could  not  spare  it  Why  waste  that  taxf 
When  I  see  the  state  repose  itself  on  beggars,  I  pity  and  sahanst 
But  when  I  see  the  state  give  away  iti  taxes  thus  eviscerated 
from  the  poor ;  when  I  see  government  come  to  the  poor  maali 
hovel  for  a  part  of  Us  loaf  to  scatter  it;  when  I  see  govi 
tax  the  pedlar  to  pamper  the  pensioner,  I  blush  lor  the 
of  the  state,  and  reprobate  an  oflfence,  that  may  be  well  called 
prodigality  of  rapine* 

^  Sir,  when  gentlemen  say,  that  the  new  charge  ibr  pcsisiwis 
is  small,  let  me  assure  them  they  need  not  be  alarmed;  the 
charge  wiU  be  much  greater ;  for,  unless  your  interpositioo  slunld 
deter,  what  else  is  there  to  check  it? — ^will  public  poverty  T  Na 
New  taxes T  No.— Gratitude  for  those  taxes?  Nd— Prmdple * 
No. — ^Profession  ?  No.— The  love  of  fame,  or  sense  of  iiifiM^ ! 
No. — Confined  to  no  one  description  of  merit,  or  want  of  chanc* 
ter,  under  the  authority  of  that  list,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Ireland,  have  pretenskms  to  become  a  pobfic  ia> 
cumbrance;  so  that  since  government  went  so  fiir,  I  marvel  thai 
they  have  stopped,  unless  the  pen  fell  out  of  their  hand  from 
fatigue,  for  it  could  not  he  from  principle. 

**  No,  sir,  this  list  will  go  on;  it  will  go  on  till  the 
shall  feel  it;  until  the  manufacturer  shall  fed  it;  until  the 
list  shall  take  into  its  own  hand  the  keys  of  taxation ;  audi 
of  taxing  license  to  sell,  shall  tax  the  article  and 
itself;  until  we  shall  lose  our  great  commercial  resource,  a 
parative  exemption  from  taxes,  the  gift  of  our  poverty,  and  gel 
an  accumulation  of  taxes  to  be  the  compamon  of  our  poverty ; 
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ntfl  public  iofignation  ihall  crj  shame  upon  u,  and  the  mo- 
ralitj  of  a  Mrioof  and  oflended  commnnity  tball  call  out  for  the 
iBterpoatioD  of  law. 

^  As  a  further  defeoce  of  this  grievance,  it  is  said  that  the 
House  of  ConuDOiis  hare,  frooi  time  to  time,  addressed  for  pensiDDs* 
and  contributed  (o  the  incumbrance.— If  those  addresses  were 
improper,  government  was  guilty  of  covin,  m  not  opposing  the 
addresses  in  parliament ;  and  the  argument  then  proposes  an 
emulation  of  reciprocal  expense,  and  the  exhortation  to  mutual 
rapine— If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  addresses  were  proper,  the 
argument  amounts  (o  diis--tha  t  there  are  many  necesmry  chaiges 
on  the  pension  list,  therefcre  there  should  be  more  that  are  un* 
necessary ;  and  the  greater  the  public  charge  on  the  revenues, 
the  greater  should  be  the  misapplication.  In  the  same  spirit 
gentlemen  have  relied  on  bounties,  and  the  scrambling  committee. 
The  lact,  however,  is,  that  the  com  bounty  is  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  scrambling  committee  is  extinct  i  but  suppose  the  fact 
to  be  otherwise,  what  is  the  argument,  but  a  proposal  to  parlia- 
OMOt  to  have  the  nation  a  victim  to  jobs  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
BflHions  on  tna  OKnerA 

**  In  defence  of  this  incumbrance  it  is  further  advanced,  that 
old  quality  should  be  supported^ — Admitted. — 1  have  no  personal 
dislike  to  any  individual  of  the  new  catalogue. 

**  I  have  tat  some  great  respect  and  love.  The  first  name  did 
honour  to  the  chair,  and  is  an  bonoor  to  the  parliament  that 
provides  ibr  him.  As  to  old  quality,  why  not  bring  back  the 
great  Irish  offices  now  m  the  hands  of  absentees,  and  give  old 
quality  great  places  instead  of  little  pensions  I— Again,  why  the 
osie  under  that  description  considered  so  bte,  and  the  other  so 
Httlef  But  is  the  merit  of  fanr  or  five  of  this  catalogue  .the 
dnalification  of  nmrtefn  t  unless  oualificatioo*  like  the  nlasnie.  is 
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caught  by  contagion. 

Sir,  fai  so  very  numerous  a  list,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  some 
meritorious  persons  should  not  liive  been  obtruded ;  and  yet  in 
so  numerous  a  list,  it  is  astonishing  there  sboukl  be  so  few  of  that 
description.  One  penaon  of  that  description  I  well  remember  i 
it  iuggcsts  to  me  other  considerations  than  those  which  such  a 
list  would  naturally  inspire— I  mean  the  penaon  to  the  bmily 
of  the  hte  chief  banxk— I  moved  ibr  that  pension;  I  did  it  from 
a  natural  and  instinctive  feeling :  I  came  to  this  house  firom  his 
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hearae.  What  coDcern  first  tuggested,  refyno  afterwwdi 
finned  Do  I  lament  that  peosioQ  1  Yes ;— because  in  it  I  k- 
ment  the  mortality  of  noble  emulatioiH- of  delij^tfui  varioiis  en* 
dowment»^and  above  all,  because  I  feel  the  absence  ef 
him  whoy  if  now  here*  would  have  inspired  thi^  debate,  wonU 
have  asserted  your  privileges»  exposed  the  fiike  pretences  of  pee- 
rogative,  and  have  added  one  angelic  voice  to  the  councils  of  the 
nation. 

**  Having  considered  the  pennon  list  as  a  grievance,  J  shall  nam 
trouble  you  with  some  observations  on  the  remedy,  namely,  the 
bill  which  my  friend  proposes  on  the  spur  of  the  present  eipcnec, 
grounding  himself  on  the  example  of  England.  In  cppositin  lo 
this  ^iU,  some  gentlemen  of  this  house  have  come  forth  in  the 
rusty  armour  of  old  prerogative,  and  have  stated  this  attempt  Is 
reform  abuses  by  bill,  as  an  invasion  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
crown. — Sir,  I  apprehend  that  parliameiit  may,  and  englht  la 
remedy  abuses,  even  though  they  are  not  in  themselves  iUeciL 
On  this  principle  it  was  that  the  judges'  bill  was  pasMd;  an  this 
principle  the  habeas  corpus  bill  in  Ireland  was  passed ;  and  as 
this  principle  many  of  the  best  laws  in  England  have  pasnd. 
Abuses  which  obtain  under  oolour  of  law,  are  best  rectified  in 


"  When  the  commons  of  England  had  retnned  to  tlwir 
from  a  decisive  answer  given  by  Charles  I.  to  the  petition  ef 
right,  they  began  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation  in  all  the 
various  management  of  the  king's  prerogative ;  a  mimsy  was 
delivered  through  the  speaker,  from  the  king,  to  admonish  them 
not  to  cast  reflections  on  his  government,  or  to  enter  inio  the  a^ 
fairs  of  the  state.  Sir  Edward  Coke  observed,  on  tbst 
**  It  is  the  business  of  this  house  to  moderate  the  king's 
tive.  Nothing  which  reacheth  to  abuse,  that  may  not  be  trealsd 
of  here."  This  principle  is  particularly  appBcaMe  to  casts  ef 
money,  over  which  you,  by  special  privilege,  preside ;  and  still 
amro  applicable  to  cases  of  youAown  revenues,  because  they  are 
appropriated  A  right  honourable  member  has  imtiadirtfJ 
this;  he  says,  that  however  the  new  customs  and  excise  may  be 
appropriated,  yet  that  the  old  customs  aro  under  no  appropsin- 
tk»  whatsoever;  and  he  says  further,  that  femerly  the  king 
had  a  right  to  them  by  common  kw ;  and  he  states  that  they 
amount  to  900,000/.  per  annum ;  but  the  right  bonouraUe 
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ber  11  not  wmrranled,  either  by  tlie  laws  or  coMtlttitioii  of  his 
comtrfy  in  the  doctrine  which  he  has  ventured  to  advance.'-^ 
Charles  L  thought,  indeed,  like  the  ri^t  honourable  member, 
that  the  long  was  entitled  to  tonnage  and  poundage  by  common 
law ;  bnt  the  parliament  of  England  diftred  fltmi  both,  and  re- 
solved such  levies  to  be  illegal,  and  the  persons  who,  thinking 
like  the  member,  had  been  concerned  therein,  to  be  deKnquentsi 
Nay,  the  oM  customs  to  the  king  makes  an  exoeptkm ;  and  the 
qualification  of  a  grant  b  any  degree,  usually  bespeaks  the  po- 
verty of  the  grantor ;  the  member  therefore  seems  not  to  have 
idverted  sufficiently  either  to  the  statute  law  or  the  consfitution 
of  hii  country.  The  statute  of  Charies  IL  which  grants  the  new 
nistoms,  and  which  also  the  member  does  not  appear  entirely  to 
mderstand,  seems  to  coosoUdate  the  new  and  old  custoois,  and 
ippropriate  both  to  one  and  the  same  purpose. — ^After  reciting 
Jie  old  grant,  and  establishing  a  coomion  bode  of  rates,  it  says,— 
'  And  for  the  better  guardfaig  and  defending  of  the  seas,**— and 
hen  it  proceeds  to  grant  the  new  customs:  the  words  ^better 
luarding  and  defending  of  the  seas^^  bespeak  the  appropriation 
loth  to  one  and  the  same  purpose,  and  is  a  term  of  connection 
«tween  tfie  old  and  new  customs,  making  them  a  common  fund 
or  the  defence  of  the  seas.— But  I  might  yield  all  this— I  mig^t 
ik>w  that  the  herecBtary  revenue  is  not  appropriated — ^that  the 
ct  of  customs  does  net  inean  the  guarding  the  seas,  nor  the  act 
f  excise  the  pay  of  the  army.  Yet  is  the  hereditary  revenue 
be  estate  of  die  natkm,  of  which  the  6nt  magistrate  is  but  a 
mstee  for  public  purpoMs.  It  is  not  the  private  property  of  the 
ing,  but  the  publfe  revenue,  and  any  diversion  thereof  is  a  crime, 
lie  great  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  impeached  for  such  a  crime ; 
De  article  of  his  impeachment  was  the  grant  of  several  pensions 
>  himsdf  and  his  friends  out  of  the  revenue,  and  one  criminal 
eosion  in  the  schedule,  was  a  charge  on  the  old  customs  of  Ir»> 
ind.  At  an  earlier  period  the  Duke  of  Suflblk  was  impeached* 
ad  one  charge  was  the  grantofpenskms  to  himself  and  hk  friends^ 
t  an  earlier  period,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  an  Earl  of  Qx» 
ffd  was  impeached  for  grants  to  himself  and  his  friends;  the 
rime  is  called  interception  of  subsMy ;  whereby  the  reafan  was 
ft  uodefended,  and  grants  like  yours  for  the  defence  thereof, 
acted  on  individuals,  while  the  people  were  douMy  taxed,  as 
m  are,  to  make  up  the  vranton  deficiency. 
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^Thus  doet  it  appear,  that  in  caaes  concerning  peononB  hy 
prerogative,  the  conimoos  have  interfered;  though  prerogitiTe 
in  those  cases  might  plead  that  the^revenues  out  of  wUcb  fhim 
grants  arose,  were  wholly  appropriated ;  but  a  public  grant  ap- 
propriates itself  to  the  public  use ;  and  the  parliament  that  psp* 
ceeds  either  to  punish  w  control  the  diversion  thereof  doa  not 
invade  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  but  exercises  the  privilege 
of  the  commons,  in  guarding  the  inheritance  of  the  natkw.  In 
reforming  such  abuses,  you  may  proceed  in  your  inquisitorial  ca- 
pacity, as  the  greatest  inquest  of  the  nation,  by  impeacbnienl»or 
in  your  legislative  capacity,  by  bill ;  the  latter  is  the  milder  mt' 
thod — ^my  friend  adopts  it ;  and  proceeds  rather  to  reibnn  tfaas 
to  punish.  You  tell  him  that  we  have  submitted  to  this  grievance 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  true ;  but  a  course  of  toleratioii  and  im* 
punity,  neither  constitute  innocence,  nor  draws  out  the  sdag  «f 
a  grievance ;  it  is  true,  you  have  submitted  to  this  grievance  far 
along  time.  Hence  the  many  erroneous  arguments  of  this  night 
The  public  inheritance  has  been  so  diverted  to  private  pai^ 
poses,  by  a  series  of  ministers,  that  we  have  forgotten  the  pn^* 
prietor  in  the  misapplication  of  the  property,  and  talk  of  the  e^ 
tate,  as  of  the  private  patrimony  of  the  king — ^Henoe  tliesB  ps^ 
negatives  of  rapine  I  these  rights  of  plunder  I  tfaeanthority-oftke 
long  to  be  robbed  by  his  oWn  servants  of  the  mmmnn  stock  I— 
Hence  it  is,  that  gentlemen  have  set  up  the  shadow  of  psewga- 
tive  as  a  centinel  to  public  robbery. 

''When  gentlemen  call  this  bill  an  attack  on  die  prenignlrre 
of  the  crown,  they  are  answered  by  the  principles  of  the 
ttttion ;  but  they  are  also  answered  by  a  precedent  of  the 
decisive  nature ;  and  that  precedent  is  this  very  bill,  which  is 
now  the  law  of  England.  By  the  law  of  England,  no  pcnsjcnw 
for  years,  or  during  pleasure,  can  sit  in  pariiament;  and  by  the 
law  of  England  the  amount  of  pensions  is  limited.  The  first  law 
passed  at  the  time  of  the  Revirfution,  and  was  improved  m  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne.  The  latter  passed  in  1788,  widi  the 
concurrence  of  these  very  persons  who  now  contlitnte  thb 
nistration ;  and  yet  the  argument  of  prerogative  wonld  have  been 
stronger  in  England,  because  there  a  civil  liit  had  been  granted 
to  the  king,  and  the  subsequent  limitation  of  penrioos  en  that  Ss^ 
seemed  a  rovocation  of  the  powers  of  the  grant  On  what  an> 
thority  then,  or  pretence,  do  gentlemen  call  a 
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(hey  supported  as  necemrj  for  Eoglandv  an  invaaoD  of  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  when  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  T  What 
pretence  have  they  for  such  partial  doctrine  of  aneqaal  measuret 
As  if  that  was  infringement  in  Ireland*  which,  in  England  was 
constitution;  or,  as  if  what  was  moderation  in  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, would  be  in  those  of  Ireland,  arrogance  and  presumption. 

'^This  leads  me  to  another  objection,  on  which  gentlemen 
much  relied,  that  this  bill  is  an  innovation  a  new  constitution ; 
to  admit  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown  in  parliament,  and  to 
control  the  excess  of  expense — an  innovation !  It  is  an  encroach- 
ment most  certainly,  an  encroachment  on  corruption,  an  invasion 
on  the  ancient  privileges  of  venality ;  it  is  the  old  constitution  en- 
croaching and  innovating  on  long  establidied  dishonest  practices 
and  accumulating  expenses.  All  these  expenses  and  practices, 
it  seems  we  have  already  sanctified ;  we  voted,  the  other  night, 
that  neither  in  their  excess  or  apfriicataon  were  they  a  grievance. 
3ir,  I  will  not  presame  to  censure  a  vote  of  this  house,  but  I  may 
>e  permitted  to  explain  that  vote;  vre  could  not  mean,  by  that 
rote,  that  the  present  pension  list  was  no  grievance,  for  there 
vas  no  man  in  debate  hardy  enough  to  make  such  an  assertion ; 
10  man  considers  what  that  pennon  list  is;  it  is  the  prodigality, 
obbing,  raiaapplication,  and  corruption  of  every  Irish  minister 
ince  ITTd.  To  say  that  such  a  list  was  not,  either  in  its  excess 
>r  application,  a  grievance,  was  to  declare,  that  since  that  pe- 
iod  (that  is*  sibove  half  a  century,)  all  your  ministers  were  im- 
fwcuJatei  or  rather,  indeed,  that  God  had  governed  yoki  himself, 
nd  had  never  sent  you  a  nunister  in  his  anger. 
**  I  declare  I  could  not  aflirm  the  innocence  of  the  list,  because 
should  be  guilty  of  affirming  what  I  conceive  to  be  fiibe.  Do 
entlemen  think  otherwise  ?-^Let  them  teke  their  catalogue  in 
ne  hand,  and  place  on  their  heart  the  odwr ;  let  them  kwk  this 
ation  in  the  face,  and  in  that  posture  declare,  that  the  present 
-iab  pensmn  list  is  not,  either  in  its  excess  or  application,  a  griev* 
Dce  I  They  oouldnot  do  it;  the/  have  voted  what  they  would 
ot  say.   I  dfasented  bom  their  vole,  but  I  went  along  with  their 

Hiviction.*^ 
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Oir  the  5tb  of  March,  1787,  Mr.  Grattan  denred  to  be  i 
ed  what  was  meant  by  a  bill,  fix*  which  leave  had  been  gtvea  the 
2dd  of  last  February,  under  the  title  of  "« A  bill  Ibr  the  inprove- 
ment  of  Navigationv''  and  whether  that  bill  was  to  go  briber 
than  the  registry  of  diips.  The  Attomey-general  (Mr.  Ftt^gib> 
bon)  replied,  that  the  intent  was  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  hiU, 
declaratory  of  its  being  in  force  in  this  |ring<lnm-  ••Then,'*  said 
Mr.  Grattan — **  I  find  this  bill  is  to  enact  the  navigation  law«  a 
law  of  greatest  anxiety  to  the  British  minister,  a  law  intended  lo 
confer  equal  benefits,  and  impose  equal  restramti,  bnt  so  ca»> 
sidered  by  Britain,  as  to  confer  benefits  on  Aerwjf  andeaohMfe  lie- 
land.  This  was  a  principle  of  the  propositions,  and  a  very  old 
complaint — ^England  sent  plantation  goods  to  Irdand,  and  refish 
ed  to  receive  them  from  us,  under  cokmr  and  ooostmctioa  of 
and  the  same  law— the  act  of  navigation.  This  law,  it 
now,  gentiemen  begin  to  suspect  ii  noi  valid  in  Irdand,  and  it  is 
now  proposed  by  them  to  be  enacted  here,  subject  to  the  hoslik 
construction;  and  it  is  to  be  brought  on,  on  Wednesday,  lo  he 
passed,  I  suppose,  with  the  unud  easpedUiotu^ 

On  the  20th  of  March,  the  Attoniey-general^  new  hiU 
bated ;  on  which  ojccasion,  Mr.  Grattan  moved  an 
indiich,  in  his  opinion,  went  completely  and  efibctnally  lo  prevent 
any  future  misconstruction  of  the  navigation  ad,  whose  oripnal 
principle  and  object  was  equaHh/  of  adoamUige  to  every  put  of 
the  British  empire.  This  celebrated  act  (which  Bhckilone 
scribes  as  the  most  beneficial  statute  for  the  trade  and 
of  England)  was  first  framed  in  the  yearof  Oomweil,  lUO,  with 
a  narrow  partial  view— bemg  intended  to  mortify  our  S^g»r 
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Idands,  whkh  were  disaflected  (o  the  parliameDty  and  ttiU  heU 
out  for  Oiarles  the  IL,  bj  stoppiiig  tbe  gainful  trades  which  thej 
then  carried  od  with  the  Dutch ;  and,  at  the  tame  time,  to  clip 
tbe  wings  of  those  our  opulent  and  aspiring  neighbours— this  act 
proh&Ued  all  ships  of  foreign  nations  from  trading  with  any  Eng- 
lish plantations,  without  Kcenae  from  the  council  of  state.    In 
1651,  the  prohibition  was  extended  also  to  the  mother  country, 
and  no  goods  were  to  be  suffered  to  be  imported  into  England,  or 
any  of  its  dependencies,  in  any  other  than  Englidi  bottoms,  or  in 
the  ships  of  diat  European  nation,  of  which  the  merchandize  inn 
ported  was  the  genuine  growth  or  manufixture;  at  the  restora- 
tion, the  former  provisions  were  continued,  by  statute  12  of 
Charles  the  IL,  c  18,  with  tiiis  very  material  improvement,  that 
the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  shall  also  be  English 
subjects. 

This  act  of  navigation,  so  justly  considered  by  Englishmen  as 
the  great  cause  of  their  commercial  ascendancy  over  the  rest  of 
mankind,  or  as  Sir  Joseph  Child  describes  it, — **  The  Charta  Ha* 
ritima  of  England,** — the  creator  and  preserver  of  tiiat  navy 
nrhich  rides  triumphant  over  every  sea,  and  dictates  British  law 
In  the  remotest  comers  of  the  globe,  had  not  yet  become  the  law 
)f  Ireland.  The  jealousy  which  originally  dictated  this  celebrat* 
3d  act  against  the  enemies  of  England,  was  directed  against  Ire- 
and  with  the  same  selfish  spirit;  and  the  enlightened  consider- 
ition  of  extending  to  the  latter,  all  the  advantages  which  flowed 
rom  this  unprecedented  monopoly  to  England,  never  occurred 
o  those  ministers,  whose  object  should  have  been  a  community 
if  interest  and  a  free  interchange  of  benefit  with  every  part  of 
he  British  empire.  This  act  of  navigation  was  a  law  of  policy 
nd  power,  rather  than  of  commerce;— a  martial  policy  was  the 
bject  of  those  who  gave  birth  to  it ;  and  it  appears,  from  an  in- 
pection  of  the  act,  that  its  framers  intended  its  operation  should 
e  general  throughout  the  British  empire.  The  broad  and  ex- 
anded  views  of  Ch>mwell  were  defeated  by  the  narrow  and  con- 
2mptible  cunning  of  commercial  avarice : — for  though  the  act 
r  the  12th  of  Charles  IL,  which  is  called  the  act  of  navigation, 
^cognizes  the  principle  of  universal  operation  throughout  the 
npire,  yet,  in  three  years  after  that  period,  the  miserable  policy 
f  England  converted  it  into  a  law  of  commercial  restriction,  1^ 
•rbidding  the  direci  import  of  the  colony  trade  with  Ireland, 
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Unity  the  liberal  ooDstructioD*  which*  from  the  words  of  the 
act»  and  the  circumstancet  uader  which  it  waa  eaacteH,  aader* 
went  various  aiteratioos  in  oiany  8iibee(|uent  statutea  Bj  &e 
navigation  act — plantation  goods  were  exportable  otUg  from  the 
plantations  to  England,  Irelandt  Wales,  and  Berwick ;  but  by  a 
series  of  succeeding  laws,  (the  15th  and  22d  of  Qiades  IL — the 
7th  and  8th  of  William,  and  4th  of  Geoiige  IL)  all  plantatka 
goods  were  prohibited  to  be  landed,  from  the  plantations  in  Ire- 
land, except  a  few  articles,  which  escaped  the  enumeration  m 
the  act  of  George  IL  thus  counteracting  the  origvml  oompre* 
hensive  intention  of  the  act  of  navigation.  To  putan  end  tothe 
posribility  of  any  future  misconstruction  of  this  famous  statute* 
which  Ireland  was  about  to  adopt  as  the  law  of  the  land,  Mr 
Grattan  proposed  thefidlowing  amendment,  which  goes  to  secura 
all  the  benefits  of  the  act,  on  the  principle  of  Irish  equaKty. 

^  And  whereas,  it  is  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  said  ac^ 
passed  in  Enghnd,  in  the  12th  of  king  Caiarles  IL,  to  impose  the 
some  rmtramiif  and  conler  equal  fen^Eto ,  on  his  majesty  *s  subjedi 
in  England  and  in  Ireland,  and  that  both  kingdoms  shall  be  aA 
fected  in  the  same  manner." 

To  this  amendment  it  was  objected  by  ministen,  that  the  act 
of  Charies  IL,  the  liberality  of  which  was  so  mudi  rdied  upon 
by  Mr.  Grattan,  had  no  relereoce  whatever  to  the  transportatian 
of  cokmial  goods  between  England  and  Ireland ; — that  the  mck 
^cuttomSf  which  was  in  foroe  mora  than  a  century,  regulated 
the  trade — that  it  waa  impossible  to  force  England  to  adopt  a 
construction  of  the  navigation  act,  different  fiw  that  which  we 
had  hitherto  obtained;  that  the  act,  as  it  stood,  without  the 
amendment,  was  a  source  of  infinite  advantage  to  Ireland:  il 
gave  to  the  latter  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  her  shipping;  it  gave 
her  admission  into  the  English  ports,  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
English  themselves— tt  gave  her  the  protectkin  of  the  Britisk 
navy. 


To  these  objectkNM,  Mr.  GaATTAV  rqdied,  with  ha 
farce  of  aigument,  and  brilliancy  of  illustration : 

^  Sii^— From  the  thin  and  unfrequented  state  of  these 
one  would  naturally  expect  no  business  of  moment  The  Jhvi* 
gation  act,  now  under  your  consideratkm,  has  been,  fiua  tike 
earliest  time,  an  object  to  Great  Britain ;  for  thb  she  bv  k 
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red  the  jealousy  of  natioiM ;  to  this  she  attribates  the  growth  of 
her  mariiie— the  dominion  of  the  sea ;  and  she  has  called  it,  em- 
phaticalij,  a  Great  Sea  Charter. 

^'fiut  this  act,  dear  as  it  was  to  her,  has  been  in  its  operation 
as  cruel  to  yon ; — hardly  had  the  act  passed,  when  you  were  in- 
hibited, by  one  law,  fiom  sending  European  goods  to  the  planta- 
tioos.    By  another  law  your  name  was  stricken  out  of  the  bond, 
and  the  plantations  were  inhibited  bom  sending  their  articles  to 
Ireland ;— and,  finally,  by  another  law,  you  were  inhibited 
fftNn  sending  plantation  goods  to  Great  Britain;  while  England, 
who  drew  up  your  act  of  customs,  (for  the  act  of  customs, 
though  the  measure  of  the  Irish  parliament,  was  drawn  up  in 
England,)  Ibrced  henelf  into  your  market  by  a  clause  in  that 
act    Here  has  been  the  construction  or  operation  of  the  naviga- 
tion act ;  a  construction  of  monopoly  and  contradiction ;  a  tyran« 
ny  of  power  over  the  rules  of  reason ;  an  operation  of  iojusticef 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  Ireland  was  turned  out  of  every 
market  in  the  king's  dominions,  her  own  not  excepted ;  while 
England  construed  herself  into  the  Irish  market,  by  an  authority 
icrived  from  the  explanation  of  one  and  the  same  act,  by  the 
nterpretation  of  which  you  are  excluded.    Thus  you  stood,  or 
learly  thus,  until  the  settlement  of  1770 ;  here  the  two  natkMM 
;ame  to  an  honourable  explanatkm,  in  which  the  characters 
»r  both  were  raised,  and  in  which,  coupled  with  the  settlement 
f  1782,  their  animosities  were  buried  for  ever ;  but  in  the  set^ 
iement  of  1779,  we  did  not  comprehend  the  channel  trade,  or 
lie  trade  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Irebind,  that 
tood  OD  its  ancient  base,  which  was  in  equality ;  here  the  dregs 
f  the  provincial  system  remained  not  yet  purged  off;  you  took 
le  manufacture  of  England,  and  the  plantation  goods  re-exported 
xHo  England,  and  Engbind  refiised  to  take  eittier  from  Ireland, 
he  got  the  raw  article  bom  you,  and  you  take  the  manufacture 
om  her«— It  was  a  condition  that  required  arrangement,  but 
as  not  a  condition  (considering  the  great  and  recent  acquintions 

*  this  coontry)  that  should  have  called  fi>rth  the  very  great  tur« 
ilence  and  impatience  vrfaich  attended  the  inauspicious  discusskm 

*  the  unhappy  question— protecting  duties !  to  which  the  above 
oditioii  had  given  birth— protecting  duties)— a  questkxi  whether 
e  sboold  turn  a  vast  number  of  articles  of  the  English  manufiie* 
res  out  of  the  Irish  market,  a  question  taken  up  so  improperly, 
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io  furiously  agitated,  and  to  suspicioudj  deserted.  The 
of  the  times  frightened  the  English  much,  hot  fr^htened 
rational  man  in  Ireland  much  more,  and  did  at  last  damn  the 
pretenidons  of  those  manufiACturers  who  had  just  Ibrce  enaai^  la 
give  birth  to  an  arrangement,  of  which  protecting  duties  not  edj 
did  not  make  a  part,  but  in  which  an  express  stipulation  af^iiMt 
them  made  a  principal  part.  The  equality  of  the  re-expoft 
trade  made  another  part  This  was  the  system  of  redpindty, 
but  the  manufiicturers  of  England  trembled  at  it;  tbey  had  ge(t 
your  market  already,  th^,  therefore,  were  not  to  gain  aay  tkiy 
by  the  experiment,  and  they  were,  therefore,  left  free  to  indulge 
in  the  latitude  of  their  ancient  fears  and  airy  speodatioos.*  Tbsy 
contemplated  the  low  price  of  labour  and  of  proriskms  in  Ire- 
land ;— they  mistook  the  symptoms  of  porertf  for  the  seeds  «f 
wealth ; — in  your  raggednoBS  they  saw  riches  in  disguise ;  and  in 
destitutioo  itself,  they  discovered  a  powerful  rival  to  the  capital, 
credit,  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 

**  Whilst  your  pretensbns  were  thus  opposed  by  some  of  the 
English  manufacturers,  jealous  of  your  poverty,  th^  were  aho 
combated  by  another  party,  jealous  of  your  liberty.  The  wem- 
nant  of  lord  North*s  ministry,  who  had  supported  the  awMster  in 
the  fury  of  the  American  measures,  but  had  oondenned  his  da 
cline,  and  saw  the  moment  when  a  great  man  kses  his  liitne^ 
that  is,  when  he  loses  his  power — that  remnant  who  had  but  one 
idea  with  respect  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  America  coer 
cion — coercion  I  From  that  quarter,  the  fourth  propositiosw  if  1 
am  well  informed,  and  some  of  the  other  propositioM,  the  icsult 
of  a  narrow  mind,  a  sordid  circumspection,  and  a  jealousy  of  the 
dominating  genius  of  an  individual,  and  of  ttie  liberties  of  a  na- 
tion, originated  Thus  was  Mr.  Pitt^  system  of 
clogged  with  a  system  of  coercion,  and  thus  fell  the 
and  since  that  time  we  have  no  question  in  the  least 
with  it,  until  a  doubt  has  been  entertained  of  the  validity  of  the 
act  of  navigation.  The  doubt  rests  on  two  points ;  one  in,  dm 
informal  and  narrow  rule  in  the  act  of  eustoass,  wha^ 
nothmg,  speaks  only  to  the  fewer  oAoers  of  the 
rather  mdicates  a  folse  opmion  of  the  validity  of  the  net  of  navi- 
gation  in  Ireland,  by  the  authority  of  the  British 
rather  than  a  legisbidveconfirmatfen  of  the  few.  Let  the 
decide— I  know  there  are  some  most  ennncnt  fewyan,  who  ^  nal 
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tUak  that  rule  tuftcieot  to  establish  the  act  of  iiavigatkMi  in 
point  of  law ; — in  point  of  confiNinity  it  has  not  been  disputed. 
The  other  gronad  of  doubt  is  Mr.  Yelvertoo's  bill ;  the  clause  in 
this  bill  is  equality ;  it  enacts  such  commercial  and  navigatioo 
kws,  as  import  to  confer  the  same  benefits,  and  impose  the  same 
lestrictioos.  Had  the  navigation  act  been  unaltered,  had  it  not 
been  perverted  fiom  its  original  purpose,  it  would  have  been 
established  by  Mr.  Yelverton*s  bill ;  but  its  inequality  of  opera- 
taon  stood  m  the  way  of  its  confirmation.  Thus,  the  doubt  of  the 
validity  of  the  act  of  navigation  arose;  the  narrowness  of  the 
rule,  and  the  honest  latitude  of  the  bilL  In  these  circumstances 
a  biD  is  mtroduced  to  establish  in  this  country  the  act  of  naviga* 
tion.  I  was  not  under  error  in  any  degree  whatever  with  re» 
spect  to  the  measure.  I  stated  it  to  be  the  establishment  of  the 
act  of  navigation ;  itissa  It  has  been  called  a  bill  for  the  trade 
of  Ireland;  it  is  not  sa  It  has  been  represented  as  a  boon  from 
Enghind ;  it  is  not  so. 

**  The  act  of  navigation  is  an  act  of  empire,  not  of  coounerce; 
Oromwell  was  no  merchant;  his  uumI  was  compass,  power,  and 
empire.— -The  navigation  act  is  a  restriction  on  commerce  in  the 
benefit  of  shipping— a  restriction  on  the  sale  of  things  imported 
and  exported— confining  the  sale  and  purchase  to  vessels  and 
ports  of  a  certain  description.  The  compensation  Great  Britain 
receives,  is  m  the  carrying  trade;  and  a  doubt  has  arisen, 
whether  the  benefits  she  receives  from  that  trade,  compensate 
ibr  the  restraint  she  imposes  on  the  sale  of  the  conunodity ;  but 
as  to  Ireland,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  The  act  of  naviga* 
tiso  is  clearly  a  restriction  without  the  comprnrntion.  Year 
trade  does  not  receive  benefit  from  the  alien  duty.  The  act  b  a 
dog  on  your  plantatioo,  and  a  clog  on  your  European  trade- 
Does  your  trade  receive  benefit  by  being  confined  to  vessels  of  a 
certain  description,  or  a  certain  port  T  You  incur  the  restraint 
on  the  sale,  but  you  do  not  get  compensation.  Bee  your  tonnage 
of  1784:  EogUsh  in  the  Irkh  trade  800,000$  Irish  71,000;  thus 
the  act  of  Bav%atioa  is  a  restriction  on  oommerce  for  duppmg; 
a  restriction  on  Irish  commerce  fer  British  shipping  t  therefore 
the  Act  of  Navigation  is  a  grant  to  Enghnd 

^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  that  grant,  nor  do  I  require  to  be 
adiofted  to  make  that  grant,  by  a  suggestion,  that  an  act  of  re* 
striction  on  our  oemnerca  is  fer  the  benefit  of  our  trader   Iknow 
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we  must  make  aome  sacrificei,  in  flome  inrtaticea,  to  the  genenl 
cause.  I  know  taxes  are  not  commercial  benefits  any  mote  than 
acts  of  navigation ;  but  they  are  necessary,  and  thereibre  I  d»  not 
hesitate  to  conform  to  the  British  act;  deairing  onty*  in ofder  la 
warrant  that  conformityy  that  the  conditions  of  the  act  may  be 
eflectually  equal  As  Irish  confimnity  is  necessary  to  the  Brilidi 
empire,  so  is  Irish  equality  necessary  to  obtain  that  confiimiity ; 
that  b  the  true  principle  that  connects;  it  is  the  breath  that 
lifts,  it  is  the  spirit  that  moves,  and  the  soul  that  actuates ;  with* 
out  it  all  is  eccentricity — ^with  it  the  two  nations  gravitate  to  a 
common  centre,  and  fulfil  their  stated  revolutions  in  the  impeffial 
orbit,  by  rules,  r^ular  as  the  laws  of  motkin ;  like  them  intilBye, 
and  like  them  everlasting  t  Nor  do  you  here  demand  an  eqnaSly 
of  which  you  are  not  a  purchaser;  you  purchased  the  right  la 
equal  admission,  or  equal  exclusion,  under  this  act,  by  a  km% 
conformity  to  its  restriction ;  you  have  given  to  Great  Brifaiuv  far 
that  equality,  your  carrying  trade  and  your  market — IMfiOOL 
in  plantation  goods — 860,000  tonnage — nor  do  you,  in  &ct»  deare 
equal  advantages.  You  do  not  desire  the  British  narkel ;  tmt 
you  wish  to  have  the  speculation  of  the  British  market  6r  the 
chance  of  your  own;  it  is  not  another  man's  estate  yon  desire, 
but  a  small  channel  through  your  neighbour's  land,  thai  yon  may 
water  your  own,  without  the  fear  of  inundation.  The  EofjUih 
need  not  tremble;  their  estates  in  the  plantations  artided  la 
render  the  produce  to  Great  Britain,  will  not  break  those  ariiclek 
Cork  will  not  be  ihk  emporium  of  the  empire.  Old  England  wiB 
remam  at  the  head  of  things. — ^We  only  aspire  that  the  Gftde 
bark  of  this  Island  may  attendant  sail — pursue  the  triumph,  and 
perchance  partake  some  vagrant  breath  of  all  those 
that  waft  the  British  empire  along  the  tide  of  commerce. 

**  The  equality  we  ask,  is  not  only  the  birth  of  our 
it  is  the  dictate  of  our  laws— -see  the  act  of  1788 — ttie 
benefits  and  the  same  restrainti — a  principle  very  inadeqaalr,  if 
applied,  as  the  rule  whereby  to  measure  laws  not  yet  n  ezislanon ; 
very  infirm  ground  whereon  to  pledge  the  fidth  of  pnriiammt  to 
future  adoption,  but  necessary  for  your  oonlbnntty  to  nny  EkgjUi 
act  already  in  existence— n  principle  of  equality  bthnsregislered 
fai  your  own  statutes.  The  merchants  who  petitioned,  wta% 
therefore  moderate;  they  are  men  respectable  as  MtrrhanJs^  na 
men  of  sensei  and  men  of  probity— they  did  not  desire  yon  In  i^ 
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peal  the  imTigatioii  act»  but  thej  did  desire  that  you  would  not 
re'Ciiact  it ;  that  you  would  not  give  any  new  sanction  or  au« 
thority  to  the  act»  without  establishing  and  securing  its  benefits^ 
They  ^oke,  like  freemen,  the  suggestion  of  the  laws,  and  de- 
manded their  tight — equity,  efiectual  equity.    They  spoke  a 
principle  adoutted  even  by  the  two  houses  of  the  British  parlia* 
ment,  at  a  time  not  very  fitvourable  to  your  liberty;  the  time  of 
the  propositknsL    The  fourth  propositkMi,  inadmissible  as  it  was, 
did  not  presume  to  ask  of  you  to  adopt  Englidi  laws  of  shipping 
and  navigation,  on  a  principle  other  than  that  of  equality.  That 
proposition  was  idle  enough  to  expect  that  you  should  pledge  your 
iaith  to  a  future  conformity  to  future  English  acts:  but  equality 
3ven  there  was  admltted-*-even  by  that  oppressive  narrow  propcv 
itkm :  dierefore  I  think  I  have  proved,  ttiat  in  the  act  under 
^our  consideration  you  have  a  right  to  demand  equality,  and  I 
jk  whether  the  clause  sufficiently  secures  it  t    The  clause  re* 
ites  the  rule,  and  then  enacts,  and  explains  nothing — recites  no 
rinciple,  secures  no  principle,  removes  no  doubt ;  it  leaves  you  a 
erbal,  not  aH  q>erative  equality;  equality  of  law,  but  not 
quality  of  construction.    In  support  of  a  clause  so  drcumstaoced, 
wo  principal  arguments  have  been  adduced ;  one,  that  the  act 
r  navigation  is  the  law  already,  and  the  other,  that  it  ii  not.  As 
>  the  first,  if  the  whole  of  the  argument  rested  here,  the  argu* 
lent  and  the  hill  would  he  easily  disposed  oC — "Tis  true,  the  act 
'  navigation  has  been  complied  vrith ;  the  merchants,  commia- 
Miers,  and  people,  have  obeyed  it;  the  doubt  must  arise  some- 
here  out  of  this  country ;  and  if  out  of  this  country,  in  some 
tarter  appertaining  to  the  British  court ;  it  is  therefore  a  propo> 
ion  from  the  British  court  to  the  Irish  nation.    When  we  are 
aployed  in  discussing  this  proposition,  and  in  removing  the  doubt 
e  court  of  Britain  may  entertain  about  the  existence  of  the  act 
navigation,  have  we  forgotten  that  there  does  not  exist  a  much 
>re  reapectable  and  more  interesting  doubt  about  its  construe- 
Q  T  and  shall  we  gratify  the  court  by  settling  the  one  point, 
d  not  gratify,  serve,  and  secure  the  people,  by  settling  and  so- 
ring the  other? 

"*  The  other  argument,  that  tells  you  the  navigation  act  is  not 
i  law,  desires  you  with  all  speed  to  establish  it,  in  order  to  se- 
-e  your  plantatioo  trade.  But  haa  any  court  of  justice  im- 
iched  the  validity  of  the  actt    Any  merchant  disputed  itt 
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Any  commiflBioDer  diq^enaed  with  itt  There  is  the 
fiNrmity  to  the  act  of  navigatkNi  iiow»  which  obtained  m  1780. 
when  we  got  the  plantation  trade ;  therefive,  we  are  not  called  en 
to  re-enarct  it  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  Supposing  that  settle 
meat  to  have  the  navigation  act  in  contemplationy  the  plantatiso 
trade  is  confined  to  the  British  plantation*  and  the  navigatiottacl 
is  co-extensive  vdth  the  world ;  there  is  therefore  a  geographical 
error  in  the  argument,  supposing  it  to  have  any  feundatkiii  in  the 
fact ; — but  to  put  this  defiance  to  issue — I  ask  the  right  faoiMMnw 
able  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  have  they  any  authority  from 
the  British  minister,  to  tell  Ireland,  that  unless  Ae  shall  re-enact 
the  navigation  law,  England  will  repeal  the  settleiiient  «f  1780! 
I  wait  for  an  answer:  there  is  no  such  thing. 

*«The  plantation  trade  is  out  of  the  question.  I  cangratokte 
you;  your  minds  are  at  ease;  that  fear  is  idle.  But  if  yov  were 
to  examine  the  value  of  that  trade,  with  the  loss  of  which  yea 
are  threatened,  perhaps  you  would  find  that  it  is  not  ii 
I  allow  it  is  of  some  value ;  Tdonot  wish  to  depredate  the 
of  England;  you  do  import  directly  and  yov  do  export  directly 
something,  but  not  in  any  very  great  quantity.  Whence  do  ym 
g^et  your  sugar  t  From  old  England  what  bales  «f  cotton  wmtm 
facture  or  woollen  manufacture  have  you  exported  £recdy  to  ttie 
fJantationsT  Have  we  forgotten  what  we  have  heard  on  tike 
subject  of  the  propositions,  that  our  plantation  trade  did  not  d^ 
pend  on  the  act  c(  navigation,  but  on  the  israe  of  the  seoond 
market,  that  is,  on  the  equal  operation  of  the  navigation  act,  «f 
the  act  before  you  ?  I  thought  gentlemen  went  too  fiv 
they  talked  down  the  plantation  trade,  as  it  were  nothing 
out  the  market  of  England,  without  this  point  of 
operation ;  but  I  am  astonished  that  they  now  uige  the 
tion  trade  as  an  argument  for  adopting  the  act  of 
without  taking  the  precaution  of  securing  that  equahty 
the  act,  without  which,  the  plantation  trade,  in 
inoperative.  One  gentleman  says  it  is  law,  another  it  iiaot  law ; 
but  both  agree  to  prepossess  your  judgment,  by  exdtiBg  a  him 
indifierence  or  a  fabe  panic  There  ii  another  aigunent  that 
comes  in  aid  of  these,  which  tells  you,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  navigatkm  act  is  or  is  not  law;  because  the  iaeqaaEly 
arises  from  two  out-standing  acts  of  parliament;  one  the  act  «f 
customs  in  Ireland,  which  admits  Britidi  pbntation  goodi;  the 
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odier  theact  of  the  twelfth  of  George  IIL  in  Englaiid,  which  pro- 
hibits their  inqport  firom  this  country ;  and  therefore  he  advises  yon 
to  adopt  the  act  of  navigation;  hecanse  there  are  two  other  acts  of 
parliament  which  deprive  you  of  its  benefits.  Before  yon  pass  the 
clame  under  consideration,  recollect  that  we  have  not  very  indi- 
rectly been  invited  to  institute  an  adjustment  with  great  Britain. 
I  am  against  advancing  on  that  subject;  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
new  points  with  En^and;  there  are  some  things  might  be  better 
adjurtedy  but  I  would  leave  that  adjustment  to  temper  and  to  time. 
Enghnd  now  receives  France  and  excludes  Ireland  I  do  not 
believe  she  need  be  afraid  of  being  rivalled  by  either;  but  this 
baconsideratiooforherandnot  for  us;  we  have  done  our  part; 
we  have  opened  our  market  to  England ;  we  cannot  give  our 
xmstitution  if  she  chooses  to  advance ;  if,  ashamed  to  give  privi- 
eges  to  France  which  she  refiises  to  Ireland*  she  wishes  to  reiaz, 
tis  well;  we  are  reac^  to  thank  her;  but  if  the  court  wishes  to 
tdvance,  and  proposes  the  removal  of  a  new  doubt,  by  adoptii^ 
I  new  and  experimental  measure,  such  as  the  present,  we  must 
ssert,  we  reply,1»y  establishing  an  old  claim  and  an  old  princifde. 
f y  answer  to  this  propositioo  ii  to  take  the  act  of  navigation  on 
3  true  principle;  and  my  sentiments  are,  Irish  equality,  and 
Mtish  shipping ;  and  my  amendment  is  as  fellows—and  my  vote 
ball  be  fix  the  amendment  uid  for  the  bill,  fi>r  the  English  navi* 
ation  act  on  its  own  priDciple.** 

He  concluded  with  movii^  the  fi>lk>wing  amendment  to  the 
reamble  of  the  Act ; 

**  And  whertoi  ii  ii  the  meaning  and  itUention  of  the  said  ad^ 
usee/  in  England  in  the  Iwdjth  ffot  of  king  Charlei  11^  to  tmposs 
e  same  retirainii  and  to  confer  e^ual  hen^Ut  on  Um  majesties  ndh 
vis  in  England  and  in  hdand^  and  thai  heth  kisigdoms  shaU  be 
erebjf  affected  in  Ae  same  manner.** 

To  put  the  house  in  posMsrion  of  the  whole  measure,  he  stated 
at  he  intended  to  fi>llow  the  amendment,  by  moving  the  an- 
xed  proviso  for  the  KD : 

**  Provided^  that  the  said  act,  passed  in  England,  in  the  tadfth 
IT  of  the  rdgn  of  Charles  IL,  ^att  hind  his  majesty's  subjects  of 
iandy  eahngasii  AaB  have  the  ^eetrfeotf erring  the  same  ben^ 
$9  esnd  imposing  the  same  restricHonSt  on  bo^  kingdoms^* 
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It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  coondered  by  the  readen  of  thk  w* 
lame  an  unneceflsary,  or  an  unimportant  iaqoirj,  to  give  a 
hiBtorj  of  that  system  which  has  been  so  kxig,  aad  with  ao 
JQstice,  condemned  as  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sowccs 
and  disafiection,  among  the  lower  clasMS  €f  the  people  of  Ireladl ; 
nor  will  it  contribute  a  Uttle  to  the  proper  undentandisy  of  the 
merits,  and  to  the  due  appreciatkm  of  the  great  taJeais  wha^ 
are  displayed  in  those  speeches  which  were  proooonced  \j  Mr. 
GratUn,  in  the  years  1787, 1788,  and  88  $  when  tfie  south  and 
west  of  Ireland  were  distracted  by  s  fttrious  and  barbanNH  asso* 
elation  of  persons,  under  the  denoaiination  of  wbiteboys^ 
cruelties  and  outrages  could  only  be  accounted  ibr,  by  the 
chply  reflection,  that  they  seemed  to  have  no  resovtre  but  ia  the 
madness  of  despair — no  prospect  or  hope  of  redress^  but  ia  the 
wild  and  senseless  devastatioQ  sf  the  property  of  tlii«  wbsai 
they  considered  their  oppressor!.  Those  who  read  the  proceed' 
ii^  of  the  Irish  pariiament,  at  this  memorable  and  affictiag  ft 
riod,  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  that  a  legislature,  eomposed  of 
men,  whose  interests  should  have  been  the  peace  and 
of  their  poor  and  oppressed  countrymen,  could  diKover 
remedy  for  public  grievance  but  the  severest  penalties 
tive  law ;  and  that  it  should  refuse  inquiry  into  those  oomphuiili» 
which  every  dispasnonate  man  in  the  kingdom  acknowledges  to 
have  arisen  from  the  greatest  mjustice  ever  practised  on  the 
poor  of  any  country.  He,  whose  heart  was  not  closed  by  the 
seductions  of  interest,  or  whose  existence  did  not  depend  on  his 
venality,  and  the  prostitutkiB  of  hh  voice  to  the  purposes  of  a 
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oornipt  cabinett  saw,  vdth  pain  and  with  indignation,  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  unlimited  and  undefined  power,  in  the  hands  of  the 
roeaneit,  the  lowest,  and  roost  inexorable  tyrants — ^the  tithe* 
proctors  and  tithe-fiimiers  of  Ireland ;  a  set  of  men,  unfeeling, 
uneducated,  and  unprincipled,  placed  between  the  rector  and  the 
brmer,  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  the  former  from  the  odium 
of  levying  a  tax,  as  difficult  as  unpleasant  in  the  collection,  and 
operating,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  as  an  intolerable  griev- 
ance, and  the  fountain  of  bittemeii  and  distress  to  the  humble 
and  industrious  inhabitant  of  the  cabin*    That  a  protestant  go- 
vernment, xeahuB  for  the  propagation  of  its  religion  and  its  prin- 
ciples; that  a  protestant  church,  anxious  for  extending  the  foun- 
dation of  its  establishment  and  the  conversion  of  its  people ;  that 
a  church,  which  labours,  through  the  medium  of  charter  schools, 
and  the  prodigal  dissemination  of  prayer  books  through  the  land, 
to  dtfiiise  a  Wferal  and  enlighiened  religion,  among  a  people  whom 
it  has  often  been  pleased  to  represent  and  stigmatize  as  barba- 
rous and  undvilixed — should  have  persevered  in  a  system  so  well 
:alculated  to  render  that  religian  odious ;  that  it  sImmiM  have  per- 
levered  in  a  system,  which  exposed  the  ministers  of  the  protestant 
-eligion  to  a  comparison  with  the  meek,  the  humble,  and  pro* 
ecting  ministers  of  the  catholic  church ;  the  former,  from  the 
rruel  and  relentless  necessity  of  circumstances,  obliged  to  goad 
ind  torment  the  miserable  peasant,  with  all  the  chicanery,  and 
unning,  and  artifice  of  his  tithe-proctor;  while  the  catholic 
iriest  was  ever  to  be  seen  administering  to  his  mind,  healing  the 
rounds  which  oppression  had  inflicted,  and  preaching  comfort 
nd  peace  to  the  heart,  which  injustice,  in  her  most  odious  form, 
ad  wrung.    That  the  government  of  Ireland,  but  more  particu- 
irly  that  the  landed  property  of  the  kii^dom,  should  dote  the 
oors  of  parliament  against  those  men,  who  come  forward  to  give 
ndence  of  the  miseries  and  suflerings,  which  had  goaded  their 
(How  countrymen  into  acts  of  turbulence,  and  tumult,  and  vio- 
ince,  unparalleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  civilised  world.  That 
\l  this  should  be  done,  under  the  mockery  of  protecting  the 
lurch  and  the  state  against  desperate  innovation,  and  wild  ex- 
?riinent,  will  no  kmger  be  a  subject  of  wonder  to  those  who  have 
itnessed  the  ck)se  of  that  diq;race(ul  scene,  which  terminated 
the  extinctkm  of  the  liberties  of  Irehind.    In  1788,  Mr.  Grat- 
,n,  ihe  advocate  of  the  peopk^  the  undaunted  and  unanswerable 
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champfon  o(  public  justice  and  pubKc  mercj^  vm 
by  the  hirelings  of  the  cafltle«  and  the  paslon  of  the  church*  aaa 
conspirator  against  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  native  lnnd» 
and  the  existence  of  the  established  church.  He  was  honoorad 
with  the  titles  of  "  factious  agitator** — **  turbulent  demagogue*" 
and  all  that  miserable  series  of  scurrility,  which  a  prostitute  and 
abandoned  press  could  give  birth  to.  That  eloquence  which  Gm- 
dnated  the  enemies  of  Ireland,  while  it  denounced  their  com^ 
tion,  their  follies,  and  their  crimes ;  that  truth  and  ooaiuge,  wfai^ 
convinced  the  reasonable,  and  dismayed  the  trafing  pnliHriau, 
were  industriously  slandered  by  the  daily  preachers  of  CAriiSwa 
charity,  and  the  hypocritical  defenders  o(  the  purity  and  stahiKty 
of  the  protestant  church.  The  curtain  is  now  drawn  up^  and 
the  minister  who  has  completed  the  conquest  of  Irdand,  km 
more  than  vindicaied  the  great  and  glorious  efibrti  of  Mr.  Gffal> 
tan  in  her  defence.  He  cautioned  the  people  of  Irebuid  agalMt 
that  minister,  in  a  loud  and  prophetic  voice,  and  they  were  Jerf 
to  his  remonstrances ;  he  cautioned  the  country  gentlenen  (whose 
confidence  Mr.  Grattan  ought  to  have  possessed)  agaiuot  the  ibily 
and  the  fury  of  their  laws,  and  the  snare  they  weie  miltmlg 
weaving  for  the  liberty  and  character  of  their  country.  Mr. 
Grattan  made  his  eloquent  appeals  in  vain ;  the  idle  and  stnfid 
pride  of  noi  yielding  to  the  clamours,  and  the  tumuUi,  and  the 
violence  of  the  people,  was  mistaken  for  matdg  firmness  and  d%^ 
nified  determination.  The  Irish  parliament  preferred  a  code  of 
pains  and  penalties,  to  acts  of  mercy  and  redress  1  it  ptifciTed 
destroying  and  extinguishing  the  peasant,  to  an  inquiry  into  his 
complaints;  and  after  thus  unnervii^  the  arm  of  the  peopk; 
after  thus  crushing  their  ^irit  to  the  earth,  and  stiffing  thor 
cries,  that  tame  parliament  stupidly  called  on  their  ooantrymea, 
in  1800,  to  protect  them  against  the  minister  of  Enghind;  they 
trembled  for  their  darling  ascendancy,  and  crouched  to  those 
honest  feelings  of  Ireland,  on  which,  for  many  year**  they  had 
been  trampling.  In  1800  it  was  not  surprinng,  tberefiMe,  to  see 
the  people  reluctant  to  take  up  arms*  for  the  protectioo  of  that 
monopoly  which  governed  them,  and  to  perpetuate  that  tpwmj. 
which,  with  a  thousand  heads,  rioted  on  their  comferlo,  thdr 
peace,  and  their  feelings.— The  short  sketch  of  the  histaiT  of 
tithes  in  Ireland,  which  we  shall  now  give,  vrill  best 
the  truth  of  the  foregoing  observations. 
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According  to  the  tettimony  of  Spencer,  tithes,  m  Ireland,  were 
ofnogreat  value,  lor  a  length  of  time  after  the  reformatioD;  in 
his  state  of  Ireland,  he  writes,  **  All  the  Irish  priests,  who  now 
enjoy  church  livings  in  Ireland,  are  mere  iajrmen ;  live  like  lay- 
men,  aod/bttov  all  kinds  of  husbandry,  and  other  worldly  affiurs.^ 
And  elsewhere,  he  observes,  ^  That  the  benefices  are  so  mean, 
and  of  so  small  profit  in  those  Irish  countries,  through  the  ill  hus- 
bandry of  the  natives,  they  will  not  yield  any  competent  main- 
tenance for  any  honest  minister  to  live  upon."  Primate  Boulter, 
(whose  administration  commenced  in  1724,  and  ended  about  1742,) 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  thus  writes :  ^  Since  the  refor- 
mation, while  the  lands  were  mostly  in  popish  hands,  the  clergy 
took  what  they  could  get,  tkankfulhff  and  very  few  went  near 
their  livings  to  their  duty.**  In  Uiis  state  things  remained  untO 
the  revolution,  or  rather  until  the  surrender  of  Limerick  to  king 
Vl^illiam,  threw  all  the  benefices  into  the  hands  <^  protestant  rec- 
tors: at  this  period,  peace  was,  in  a  great  measure,  restored  to 
Ireland,  and  the  clergy  began  by  degrees  to  re-assume  those 
-ights  which  were  heretofore  disputed.  In  the  year  1720,  they 
lemanded  (as  we  are  mformed  by  bishop  Boulter,)  the  tithes  6t 
Igistment,*  which  being  resisted  by  the  landholders  of  Ireland,  an 
ipplication  was  made  to  the  court  of  exchequer,  who  determined 
hat  the  clergy  were  entitled,  by  law,  to  the  tithe  of  Agistment 
The  resistance  which  was  made  to  the  payment  of  this  tithe,  in 
he  year  1784,  by  the  country  gentiemen  of  Ireland,  should  have^ 
aught  their  successors,  in  the  years  1786  and  '7,  some  moderatioii, 
nd  should  have  inspired  them  with  some  sensibility  for  the  suf- 
wrings  of  the  peasantry,  whose  conduct  was  noi  more  reprehen* 
ble,  nor  more  illegal,  than  that  of  the  landed  proprietors,  in  re- 
sting the  tithe  of  Agbtment ; — ^this  example,  before  the  eyes  of 
a  ignorant  and  unthinking  multitude,  (which,  from  the  success 
lat  followed  the  eflbrts  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  1735,  was 
^culiarly  calculated  to  animate  and  encourage  the  peasantry  to 
nitation,)  should  have  been  taken  into  account  by  those  legisla* 
trs,  who,  while  they  consigned  to  death  and  to  ignominy  the  poor* 
ft  people  of  the  country,  ferteneetd  in  withholding  from  the  cler- 
r  those  rights,  which,  by  k»,  they  were  entitled  to— 4>y  refusing 
pay  the  tithe  of  Agistment;  which,  if  paid,  nught  have  removed 
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much  of  the  pressure  of  the  church  from  the  ahoolderi  of  die 
peasant,  and  thus  diminwh  an  evil  which  came  with  acoiBHi- 
lated  weight  on  those,  who,  of  all  others  in  the  communitj,  were 
the  least  able  to  bear  it. 

Of  the  conduct  of  those  landholders,  Primate  Boulter  g^ves  the 
following  account : — ^he  states  '*  That  assoctations  were  entered 
into  by  most  of  the  lay  lords  and  commoners,  to  join  against  agist- 
ment ;  and  the  like  associations  were  sent  down  to  most  coonties 
against  the  assizes,  and  signed  m  matt  though  refused  in  soma 
and  a  common  purse  was  to  be  raised  in  each  county  to  support 
any  one  there  that  should  be  sued  for  agistment  ^— there  was»  he 
writes,  a  rage  stirred  up  against  the  clergy,  that  equalled  any 
thing  that  had  been  seen  against  the  Popish  priests  in  the  most 
dangerous  times,  though  the  clergy  behaved  themselves  with  a 
temper  that  surprised  their  enemieSi**  The  reader  will  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  persons  most  interested  in  refusing  the  tithe  of 
agistment,  were,  the  great  graziert  and  ProiesUtni  proprieton  of 
land ;  men  who,  possessing  great  interest,  directly  and  indarectiy, 
in  the  house  of  commons,  succeeded  in  deterring  the  deigj  ircm 
making,  and  the  courts  of  justice  from  entertaining,  any  demands 
from  this  tithe,  though  no  legislative  act  for  its  abdition  paswd 
until  the  year  1800 ; — ^thus  were  the  pasture  lands  oC  Irdaad 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  tithe,  and  the  rector,  and  his 
proctor  or  tithe-farmer,  were  turned  on  the  garden  of  the  Calftolr 
cottager,  while  the  Protestant  landholder  of  a  thousand  acres  of 
pasture  was  exonerated.  Will  the  reader  of  Irish  history  any 
longer  wonder  at  the  enormities  into  which  such  moDStrout  injus- 
tice precipitated  the  ardent  feelings  of  a  people,  than  whom  (Sk 
John  Davis  says,)  **  no  men  under  heaven  liked  equal  and  iuU- 
ferent  justice  better.** 

'<  This  conduct  d*  the  landholders,  backed  by  the  kgisbtne, 
compelled  the  protestant  clergy  to  increase  their  demands  on  the 
fiurmer  and  the  cottager — every  article  which  the  htter  possessed 
paid  the  grievous  and  unjust  tax  of  tithes,  and  the  munnun  of 
the  people  increased  with  the  exactions  and  the  necesatiesor  tke 
clergy.  At  this  period,  namely,  1785,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  (ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Boulter,)  not  a  fortieth  part  c(  the  land  of  Ire- 
land was  under  tillage — what  a  bk>w  then  to  the  agriculture — 
the  population,  and  the  comforts  of  the  people  must  have 
the  exemption  o{  pasture  lands  from  the  payment  of 
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<MM  to  the  character  and  independence  of  the  protestant  clergy, 
and  torturing  to  the  miserable  peasant,  who  saw  his  children 
denied  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  the  rich,  overgrown,  protest- 
aot  landholder  was  trampling  on  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the 
interests  <^  religioo.    Tithe-proctors  necessarily  multiplied— -the 
rector,  anxious  to  be  shielded  from  the  odium  ct  the  people,  con« 
cealed  himself  under  his  proctor,  and  choosing  between  the  alter- 
native of  circumscribing  the  luxuries  <^  hit  own  family,  or  limiting 
the  necessaries  of  that  of  the  peasant,  he  gave  up  the  latter  to 
all  the  cruelties  of  exaction,  and  all  the  goadings  of  injustice, — 
though  pressed  down  by  the  inexorable  cruelty  of  the  laws — 
laws,  which  the  Protatanif  for  the  sake  ct  his  character  and  his 
religum^  should  be  given  up  by  Aim  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
common  executioner— which  blot  and  blacken  the  pages  of  our 
history — which  make  the  last  century  a  horrid  interval  of  dark- 
ness, during  which  death,  in  the  robes  of  law  and  the  ermine  of 
justice,  went  through  the  land,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and 
the  statute-bode  in  the  other,  laying  waste  the  finest  and  richest 
energies  of  our  country — trampling  down  both  mind  and  body, 
while  our  legislators,  like  so  many  drunken  maniacs,  rioted  in  the 
portico  of  this  great  national  prison,  and  as  our  inmiortal  Curran 
eUganUy  and  truly  said,  **  thinking  thenuehes  free  when  they  had 
locked  up  their  prisoners  in  their  cells.*' — From  the  year  1735, 
when  the  Irish  house  of  commons  passed  the  infamoui  vote  rela- 
tive to  agistment,  until  1760,  the  poor  people  of  Ireland  bore 
their  grievances  in  silence  and  in  sadness;  murmuring  discon- 
tents, which  tf  exprested  would  have  been  called  **  treason,  faction, 
rebellion,  seditkNi,'*  by  those  very  men  who,  to  complete  their 
own  purposes,  set  the  example  of  alL  Those  discontents  were  no 
longer  suppressed ;  a  variety  o(  causes  contributed  to  fan  the 
spark,  which  was  so  long  smothered,  into  a  flame,  which  desola- 
ted the  finest  portion  <^our  country ;  which  continues  year  after 
rear  to  make  its  destructive  progress,  and  which  the  wisest 
statesmen  England  ever  saw,  have  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greatest  eril  this  or  any  other  country  can  labour  under.    In  the 
rear  1760,  an  epidemic  disease  raged  among  the  cattle  through* 
vat  the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  it  originated  in  Holland ;  the 
nortality  was  so  great,  that  an  immediate  rUe  took  place  in  the 
alue  of  lands  in  Ireland ;  the  price  <^  cattle  rose  in  proportion, 
od  every  acre  of  ground,  which  the  grasier  could  reach,  he  con- 
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verted  into  pasture;  the  huBbandman  was  forced  ddier  to 
hb  farm  or  to  bold  it  at  an  extravagant  rack-rent  Added  to  this 
excessive  rent,  he  had  to  pay  his  tithe — and  at  a  period  when 
the  price  of  bbour  was  miserably  low.  Will  it  be 
surpriang  by  the  protestant  reader,  that  the  catholic 
should  grumble  at  paying  a  tetUh  of  his  produce  to  a  tiitrfjwuuk 
of  another  persuasion,  when  the  rich  protestant  graxiar  was  not 
.ix>und  to  pay  one  farthing. 

What  was  the  consequence  T  The  poor  pet^Ie  of  the  sootb 
rose  in  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  force  and  violeoce* 
that  relief  which  a  protecting  l^idature,  ought  to  have  adaunis* 
tered.  Arthur  Young,  an  Englishman,  equally  remarkable  <br 
the  wisdom  of  his  observations,  as  the  benignity  and  impartiafity 
of  his  views,  looking  at  Ireland,  ^ith  the  eye  of  an  honest  politic 
cian — pdtnting  out  the  high  road  to  lair  dealing  and  integrity— 
thus  writes: — **  Those  tithe  farmers  are  a  bad  sort  of  people- 
very  civil  to  gentlemen,  but  exceedingly  cruel  to  the  poor;  the 
great  power  of  the  protestant  gentleman  rendering  his  compositioo 
very  Ughif  while  the  poor  catholic  was  made,  in  too  many  casein 
to  pay  severely  for  the  deficiency  of  his  betters.**  What  wiO  an 
English  reader  say  to  this  statement  of  Mr.  Young  ? — ^WHI  be  ex* 
claim  against  the  barbarism  of  Ireland,  when  be  reads  ber  ex- 
cesses and  her  outrages,  and  takes  into  consideratkm  the  pnivo> 
cation  which  drove  her  to  the  committal  of  them  t — The  Iriih 
parliament  were  not  idle  during  those  scenes  of  civil  war  and 
convulsion ;  the  atrocities  d*  the  White  boys,  and  the  sanguioafy 
violence  of  the  laws,  kept  an  equal  pace,  and  frequently  the 
murderer  and  the  midnight  plunderer  found  refi^  in  the 
malignant  cruelty  of  the  law.  Acts  of  parliament  now 
(said  the  same  Mr.  Arthur  Young)  which  seemed  calculated  far 
the  meridian  of  Barbary ;  and  this  arose  to  such  an  hei^t,  thai 
by  one  they  were  to  be  banged  without  the  commoo  fcrmaEtio 
of  a  trial,  which,  though  repealed  the  foUowing  sesnoos 
the  character  and  spirit  of  punisbmait ;  while  others  yet 
the  law  of  the  land,  that  would,  if  executed,  tend  more  to 
than  quell  an  insurrection ;  from  all  which  (he  goes  oo)  it  is 
manifest,  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  never  thought  of  a  radical 
cure,  from  overlooking  the  real  cause,  which,  in  fact,  lay  an  thta 
selves,  and  not  in  the  wretches  they  doomed  to  the  gallowa  Not- 
withstanding  those  violent  remedies — in  the  teeth  of  those  fiiims 
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and  TindictiTe  lawB»  the  country  continued  to  be  dktnrbed  for  the 
space  of  ten  yean;  and  at  the  termination  of  this  period  those 
disturbances  ceased,  as  Mr.  Arthur  Youi^  remarks,  **  Because 
a  very  considerable  fiill  b  the  price  of  bmb  contributed  much  to 
abate  them,  and  lessened  the  evil  of  hiring  (arms  over  the  heads 
of  one  another.**  In  1784,  the  flame  of  popular  tumult  again 
burst  forth,  owing  to  the  tjiraordimary  fall  in  the  value  of  lands 
after  the  American  war ; — the  fall  operating  on  the  occupying 
tenant  as  grievously  as  the  former  rise  in  1760;— »the  people 
were  equally  loud  in  their  complaints  against  tithes,  and  tithe- 
proctors,  and  were  often  heard  to  declare,  that  they  would  bear 
wiih  vUUngnen  the  exactions  ist  the  middle  man,  if  relieved  from 
the  more  unjust,  and  consequently  more  corrosive  impositions  of 
the  proctor. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  period  when  Mr.  Grattan  took 
up  the  cause  of  a  suflering  people,  with  a  heart  full  of  sympathy 
for  tlie  miseries  and  wretchedness  <^  an  oppressed  peasantry. 
Eminently  susceptible  of  all  the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature ; — 
with  a  mind  stored  with  the  treasures  of  classic  literature ; — in« 
vigorated  by  the  strength,  and  refined  by  the  genius  of  ancient 
days; — with  an  ek)quence  of  no  common  stamp,  full,  compre* 
bensive,  animating,  and  energetic ;  on  a  subject  of  national  griev- 
ance irresistible ;  with  an  industry  stUbm  the  companion  <^  such 
extraordinary  powers,  and  an  imagination  capable  <^  iascinat- 
ing  the  dullest  audience,  be  came  forward  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  poor  of  Ireland  against  the  wiles  of  the  castle — ^the  corrup- 
tioo  of  the  treasury,  the  hypocrisy  cX  the  priesthood,  and  the  deep 
and  mortal  hatred  d*  the  English  cabinet  It  has  been  said,  by 
those  who  witnessed  this  great  man's  exertions  in  the  years  1787, 
*88,  and  "89,  that  the  readers  of  his  speeches  can  have  but  an 
homble  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  they  produced  among  his  au* 
£ence.  Though  burning  under  the  rays  of  corruption,  they  often 
felt  the  influence  of  native  talent,  genius,  and  integrity.  Though 
menaced  by  the  nimke  of  the  secretary,  they  have  often  involun- 
tarily poured  praise  on  the  head,  which  they  would  afterwards 
have  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  a  vanquished  government  In 
those  contests  Ifr.  Grattan  was  opposed  by  every  perm,  and 
every  formidable  engine  of  the  state.  The  crown  lawyers,  with 
tile  late  k>rd  Clare,  who,  in  the  years  1787  and  *88  was  Attorney- 
general,  were  arrayed  against  him,  and,  like  Sampson,  his  strength 
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wai  only  called  forth  by  the  number  c(  his  enemiei.  Mr.  GaU 
tan,  however,  whose  ^irit  is  not  inclined  to  bend,  or  surrender  to 
official  petulance,  or  the  ranting  and  swagger  of  gDvemineDt 
bullies,  was  nol  to  be  deterred — ^he  was  nol  to  be  put  down.  His 
talents  commanded  attention,  and  the  treasury,  with  millioni  at 
their  back,  could  scarcely  purchase  a  sigh  of  pratse,  when  Ifr. 
Grattan  poured  Ibrth  the  treasures  of  his  ezhaustless  undentaad- 
mg.  He  has  left  on  record  the  finest  specimens  of  ekqucDce  in 
the  English  language,  and  has  given  to  Irishmen  Qt  Irishmen  shaD 
ever  see  the  resurrection  of  their  country)  the  finest  models  of 
senatorial  virtue,  indefatigable  industry,  and  exalted  powenL 

The  reader  of  the  following  speeches  on  the  subject  of  tithes, 
while  he  is  charmed  by  the  efliisions  of  a  chastened  and  sublime 
imagination,  will  smile  at  the  absurdity  and  the  weakness  of  die 
arguments  which  Mr«  Grattan  was  obliged  to  combat-— of  whack 
time  has  proved  the  folly,  and  the  present  degradatioo  of  Irdand 
has  established  the  iniquity*  When  he  looks  over  the  report  of 
the  Irish  house  of  commons,  in  1709,  and  the  report  of  the 
secret  committee  of  the  house  of  k>rds,  in  the  same  year,  be  will 
then  see  the  predictions  of  Mr.  Grattan  most  fiilly  verified ;  the 
integrity  of  his  great  and  enlarged  views  m  1788,  confirmed ; 
and  the  sophistry  and  hypocrisy  of  his  antagonists  unmasked.  He 
will  see  the  same  lord  Clare,  who  defended  the  qrstem  of  tithes 
in  1786 — ^who  then  contended,  with  an  asperity,  a  petuhmce, 
and  a  boldness,  worthy  of  the  office  he  then  fiUed,  that  tithes 
were  noi  a  grievance — ^that  they  were  not  oppressive — ^he  will 
see  even  that  noble  k>rd  obliged  to  admit,  m  1799,  that  this  veir 
same  system  of  tithes  was  the  grand  impulse  to  rebellkm :  the 
powerful  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  (yCoimor,  Emnet 
and  M'Nevin,  to  organise  insurrection,  and  influence  the  pea- 
santry. 

Mr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  when  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  kirds,  in  1798,  being  asked,  **  What  grievances  hii  re* 
formed  legislatioo  would  remove  T**  answered,  *^  In  the  first  place, 
(said  Mr.  Emmet)  it  would  cause  a  complete  abolitioo  of  tithes^** 

Lord  Clare  put  the  foUowing  quere  to  Mr.  Emmet  'Frmy* 
Mr.  Emmet,  do  you  think  catholic  emancipation  and  parliamesil- 
ary  reform  any  objects  with  the  common  people  ^**  Answer.  **  As 
to  catholic  emancipation,  I  don't  think  it  matters  a  fetil^^  or 
that  the  poor  think  of  it:  as  to  parliamentary  reform,  I  dool 
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the  conunoD  people  ever  thought  of  it,  until  it  wm  inciil- 
cated  to  them,  that  a  reform  m  parliameDt  would  cauae  a  remo- 
val of  those  grievaDcea  which  they  actually  iofedP 

In  the  ezaminatioD  d*  MeMn.  O^Coimor,  Emmet,  and  M'Nevin, 
the  reader  will  observe  the  moat  singular  corroboration  of  every 
argumeDt  advanced  by  Bir.  Grattan  in  the  following  speeches. 
When  Mr.  Emmet  (whose  character  for  tndh  and  iakni  stood 
cmtnoil/y  high  in  Ireland)  was  asked  by  lord  Clare,  ^  If  his  inten- 
tioD  and  that  of  the  conspirators  was  not  to  overturn  the  churchf 
''Pardon  me,  my  lord,**  said  Mr.  Emmet,  **my  intention  never 
was  to  destroy  the  ckyrck/  my  wish  was  to  overturn  the  efla- 

To  another  question  put  by  Mr.  Foster,  in  the  house  <^  com- 
mons,  Mr.  Emmet  answered,  with  that  sincerity  which  marked 
his  character,  and  that  accuracy  which  distinguished  his  mind. 
Bfr.  Foster^ — **  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Emmet,  the  catholics  peculiarly 
object  to  tithes  r— Mr.  Emmet— <«  They  certainly  have  the 
beti  reason  to  compUnnf  but  I  rather  think  they  object  more  as 
tmanU  than  as  catholics,  and  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
tenantry  of  the  kingdom;  and  if  any  other  way  ot  paying  even 
a  protectant  establishment,  which  did  noi  bear  so  sensibly  upon 
their  industry,  were  to  take  place,  I  believe  it  would  go  a  great 
way  to  amtetU  them.** 

Let  the  reader  of  Mr.  Grattan's  opinions  in  1788,  mark  die 
answer  of  Doctor  M'Nevm,  another  leader  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798.  When  this  gentleman  was  aidced,  whether  Mr.  Grattan*s 
motion  about  Tithes,  was  not  a  short  cut  towards  putting  down 
the  established  church  t  He  replied,  **  that  if  the  stability  ot  the 
established  church  depends  on  the  payment  of  tithes,  the  church 
stands  on  a  weaker  foundation  than  in  civility  I  would  have  said 
af  it;  but  ot  this,  I  am  fure^  that  if  tithes  had  been  commuted, 
according  to  Mr.  Grattan's  plan,  a  very  powerfid  engine  woM  ham 
been  taken  out  of  our  handt/* 

Should  the  readers  of  the  foUowing  speeches,  require  more 
evidence  to  convince  them  <^  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the 
principles  they  contain,  I  would  refer  them  to  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox :  to  those  of  my  k>rd  Grenville,  and  aU 
those  eminent  statesmen,  who,  with  varioui  views,  have  repre- 
sented the  tithe  system  of  Ireland,  one  of  the  most  grievous  and 
oppressive  of  which  the  population  of  any  country  have  to  com* 
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plain — ^tbat  loiiie  remedy  should  be  applied  to  ac 
disease — that  the  bleeding  wounds  of  our  poor  should  be  healed 
by  the  lenient  hand  of  administration — that  the  physical  strengtti 
of  Ireland  should  be  conciliated,  at  leaH  by  a  di^nrntUm^  oo  the 
part  of  its  rulers,  to  lessen  its  vezatioiis,  and  diminish  its  onst 
painful  privations,  will  be  admitted  by  every  true  friend  to  the 
peace  and  the  security  of  the  British  empire.  From  an  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  following  pages,  the  young  statesman  will  d»> 
rive  much  information;  the  industry  he  will  ihtre  see  exhibited, 
may  animate  him  to  honourable  imitation ;  and  the  genius  and 
integrity  with  which  the  cause  of  the  poor  is  pleaded,  may  light  up 
in  his  breast  that  spark  of  feeling  for  the  suflerings  of  Irishmen, 
which  foreign  habits,  and  foreign  connections,  and  fiveign  sym* 
pathies,  might  have  otherwise  extinguished. 

On  Saturday,  the  10th  of  March,  1787,  Mr.  Grattan  gave  no- 
tice,  that  he  would,  on  the  followii^  Tuesday,  bring  on  the  sdb- 
ject  of  Tithes,  in  order  to  take  the  sense  of  the  country  gentle 
men,  whether  any,  and  what  regulation  should  hereafter  take 
place  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergyman  and  the  farmer,  and 
far  it  might  be  proper,  this  season,  to  lay  a  fimndalioo  iat 
a  measure. 

Pursuant  to  the  above  notice,  Mr.  Giuttav  addresKd  tbt 
House,  on  Tuesday,  18th  March,  to  the  foUowing  efiect: 

'*  Sir,  in  this  session  we  have,  on  the  subject  of  tmnuHs,  made 
some  progress,  though  we  have  not  made  much.  It  has  been  ad- 
mitted that  such  a  thing  does  exist  among  the  lower  order  of 
people  as  distress;  we  have  condemned  their  violence,  we  have 
made  proviskms  for  its  punishment,  but  we  have  admitted 
that  the  peasantry  are  ground  to  the  earth ;  we  have  adn 
the  fact  of  distress. 

**  We  have  gone  further ;  we  have  acknowledged  that  tb 
tress  should  make  part  of  our  parliamratary  inquiry — we  hate 
thought  proper,  indeed,  to  postpone  the  day,  but  we  are  agieed, 
notwithstanding,  in  two  thing»--the  existence  of  a  pimjit  d» 
tress,  and  the  necesnty  of  a  future  remedy. 

^  A  multitude  of  particubirs  would  be  tedk)us ;  but  there  an 
•ome  features  so  very  striking  and  prominent,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  sight  of  them.  Our  present  system  of  supporting  the  deigy, 
is  liable  to  radical  objections:  in  the  south,  it  goes  agpiut  the 
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fint  principle  of  hmnan  exislence ;  in  the  south,  yoa  tithe  pota- 
toeti    Would  any  man  beUere  it  T   the  peasant  pays,  I  am  in- 
formed, often  JL  an  acre  for  land,  geta  OcL  a  day  for  bis  labour, 
and  pays  from  eight  to  twelve  shillings  fi>r  his  tytbe  1 — If  the 
whole  case  was  comprised  in  this  fact,  this  fact  is  sufficient  to 
call  for  your  interference:  it  Attacks  cultivation  in  its  cradle, 
and  tithes  the  lowest,  the  most  general,  and  the  most  compas- 
sionate  subsistence  o(  human  life :  the  more  severely  felt  is  this, 
because  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  south,  one  of  the  great  re- 
gions of  poverty.    In  Gonnaught,  potatoes  do  not  pay  tithe;  in 
the  north,  a  moderate  modus  takes  place  when  they  do  pay ;  but 
in  the  south  they  do  pay  a  great  tithe ;  and  in  the  south  you  have 
perpetual  disturbances !    That  the  tithe  of  potatoes  is  not  the 
only  distress,  I  am  not  now  to  be  informed.    6L  or  7/.  an  acre 
for  land,  and  6dL  a  day  for  labour,  are  also  causes  of  misery ;  but 
the  addition  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  shillings  tithe,  to  the  two 
other  causes,  is,  and  must  be,  a  very  great  aggravation  of  that 
misery ;  and  as  you  cannot  well  interfere  in  rq^ating  the  rent 
of  land,  or  price  of  labour,  I  do  not  see  that  you  therefore  should 
not  interfere  where  you  can  regulate  and  relieve ;  I  do  not  see 
why  you  should  suffer  a  most  heavy  tithe  to  be  added  to  the 
high  price  of  rent,  and  the  low  price  of  labour ;   neither  am  1 
sensible  ot  the  force  of  that  supposition,  which  conceives  a  dimi« 
Qution  of  the  tithe  of  potatoes  would  be  only  an  augmentatioo 
of  the  rent ;  ibr  I  do  not  find  that  rent  is  higher  in  counties  where 
potatoes  are  not  tithed;  nor  can  I  see  h6w  an  existing  lease  can 
be  cancelled,  and  the  rent  increased,  by  the  diminishing  or  ta* 
ring  off  the  tithe ;  neither  do  I  see  that  similitude  between  tithe 
ind  rent,  which  should  justify  the  comparison ;  rent  is  payment 
or  land,  tithe  is  payment  for  capital,  and  labour  expended  on 
and ;   the  proportion  of  rent  diminishes  with  the  proportion  of 
he  produce,  that  is,  of  the  industry — the  proportion  of  tithe  in- 
Teasea  with  the  industry ;  rent  therefore,  even  a  high  rent,  may 
«  a  compulsion  on  labour,  and  tithe  a  penalty.    The  cottager 
loes  pay  tithe,  and  the  gnuder  does  not ;  the  rich  gnusier,  with 
I  very  beneficial  lease,  and  without  any  system  of  husbandry,  is 
Kempted,  and  throws  the  parson  on  labour  and  poverty.    As 
his  is  against  the  first  principle  of  husbandry,  so  another  regula* 
ioD  is  against  the  first  principle  <^  manufacture.    You  tithe  flax, 
ape*  and  hempt  the  rudiments  of  manufiMturt.    Hence,  in  tho 
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north,  joa  have  no  flax  farmers,  though  there  are  nway  who 
cultivate  flax.    You  give  a  premium  for  the  growth  of  lbui«  a 
premium  for  the  land  carriage  and  export  of  com,  and  yov  pvc 
the  panon  the  tithe  of  the  land,  labour,  and  gultivatioo  occupied 
therein,  contrary  to  the  prosperity  of  either ;  as  far  as  you  have 
settled,  you  are  wrong,  and  wrong  where  you  have  unsettled 
What  is  the  tithe  is  one  question,  what  is  titheable  is  anodwr. 
Qaims  have  been  made  to  the  tithe  of  turf,  the  tithe  of  note; 
moduses  have  been  disputed,  litigation  has  been  added  to  op* 
pression ;  the  business  has  been  ever  shamefully  neglected  by  par- 
liament, and  has  been  left  to  be  r^ulated,  more  or  kas.  by  the 
dexterity  of  the  tithe-proctor,  and  the  violence  of  the  psrah ;  m 
that  distress  has  not  been  confined  to  the  people,  it  has  extended 
to  the  parson ;  your  system  is  not  only  against  the  first  principle 
of  human  existence — against  the  first  principle  of  good  husbandry 
— against  the  first  principle  of  manufacture — against  the  fii^ 
principle  of  public  quiet — ^it  goes  also  against  the  security  and 
dignity  of  the  clergy.    Their  case  has  been  reduced  to  two  pivpo* 
sitions — that  they  are  not  supported  by  the  real  tithe  or  tcadm^ 
and  that  they  are  supported  by  a  degrading  annual  contract ; 
the  real  tithe  or  tenth  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  their  support, 
for  they  have  done  without  it;  and  the  annual  contract  is  iai> 
proper,  by  their  own  admission,  and  the  interference  of  pariia* 
ment  proper  therefore.    Certainly  the  annual  contract  is  bebw 
the  dignity  of  a  clergyman ;  he  is  to  make  a  bargain  with  the 
squire,  the  farmer,  and  the  peasant,  on  a  subject  which  they  dBi» 
and  he  does  not  understand ;  the  more  his  humanity  and  his  emdh 
tioo,  the  less  his  income ;  it  is  a  situation  where  the  parson's  ptn> 
perty  falls  with  his  virtues,  and  rises  with  hn  bad  qualities.  Juit 
so  the  parishioner — he  loses  by  being  ingenuous,  and  he  saves  ky 
dishonesty.    The  pastor  of  the  people  is  made  a  spy  on  the  ha** 
bandman ;  he  is  reduced  to  become  the  annual  teasing  contrac- 
tor and  litigant,  with  a  flock  among  whom  he  is  to  extend  rei- 
gion  by  his  personal  popularity ;  an  agent  becomes  necesary  far 
him;  it  relieves  him  in  this  situation, and  this  agent  or  ptoclor 
involves  him  in  new  odium  and  new  disputes ;  the  squire  not  sel- 
dom defrauds  him,  and  he  is  obliged  to  submit  in  repose  and  pra- 
tection,  and  to  reprize  on  the  cottager ;  so  that  it  often  happeni 
that  the  clergyman  shall  not  receive  the  thirtieth,  and  the  pea- 
sant shall  pay  more  than  the  tenth ;  the  natural  result  of  this  is 
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a  sjstem  which  makes  the  parson  dependant  on  the  rich  for 
repose,  and  on  the  poor  for  hu  subsistence  I  am  sure  the  spirit 
of  many  clergymen,  and  the  justice  of  many  country  gentlemen, 
resist  such  an  evil  in  many  cases ;  but  the  evil  b  laid  in  the  law, 
which  it  is  our  duty  and  interest  to  regulate. 

**  From  a  situation  so  ungracbus,  from  the  disgrace  and  loss  of 
making  in  his  own  person  a  little  bargain  with  squires,  farmers, 
and  peasants,  of  each  and  every  description,  and  from  non-resi- 
dence, the  parson  is  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  assistance  of  a 
character,  by  name  a  tithe-farmer*  and  by  profession  an  extor* 
tkmer ;  this  extortioner  becomes  part  of  the  establishment  ct  the 
church ;  by  interest  and  situation,  there  are  two  descriptions  of 
men  he  is  sure  to  defraud,  the  one  is  the  parson,  the  other  the  peo^ 
pie.  He  collects  sometimes  at  fiAy  per  cent ;  he  gives  the  clergy- 
man less  than  he  ought  to  receive,  and  takes  from  the  peasants 
more  than  they  ought  to  pay ;  he  is  not  an  agent  who  b  to  collect 
a  certain  rent ;  he  b  an  adventurer,  who  gives  a  certain  rate  for 
the  privilege  of  making  a  bad  U9c  of  an  unsettled  claim ;  thisclaim 
over  the  powers  of  collection,  and  what  b  teasing  or  provoking 
in  the  law,  b  in  hb  hand  an  instrument  not  of  justice  but  of 
usury ;  he  sometimes  sets  the  tithes  to  a  second  tithe  fanner,  so 
that  the  land  becomes  a  prey  to  a  subordination  of  vultures. 

'^  In  arbitrary  countries,  the  revenue  b  collected  by  men  who 
farm  it,  and  it  b  a  mode  of  oppression  the  most  severe  in  the 
most  arbitrary  country ;  the  farming  of  the  revenue  b  given  to 
the  Jews.  Wc  introduce  thb  practice  in  the  collection  of  tithes, 
and  the  tithe-farmer  frequently  calls,  in  aid  of  chrbtinnity,  the 
arts  of  the  synagogue ;— obnoxious  on  account  of  all  thb,  the  un- 
ofiending  clergynuin,  thrown  oflT  by  the  rich  upon  the  poor,  cheat- 
ed most  exceedingly  by  hb  tithe-farmer,  and  afterwards  involved 
in  hb  odium,  becomes  an  object  of  outrage ;  hb  property  and 
person  are  both  attacked,  and  in  both  the  religion  and  laws  of 
your  country  scandalized  and  disgraced.  The  same  cause  which 
produces  a  violent  attack  on  the  clergyman  among  the  lower  or- 
der of  the  community,  producen  among  some  of  the  higher  orders 
a  languor  and  neutrality  in  defending  him.  Thus  outraged  and 
forsaken  he  comes  to  pariiament ;  we  abhor  the  barbarity,  we 
punbh  the  tumult,  we  acknowledge  the  injury,  but  we  are  afraid 
of  adminbtering  any  radical  or  cflcctual  relief;  because  we  are 
afraid  of  the  claims  of  the  church ;  they  claim  the  tenth  of  what- 
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ever  bj  capital,  industry  or  premium,  is  produced  from  land. 
One  thousand  men  claim  this,  and  they  claim  this  without  any 
stipulation,  for  what  appears  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  the 
repair  of  the  church,  or  even  the  residence  of  the  preacher. 
Alarmed  at  the  extent  of  such  a  claim,  we  conceive  that  the 
difficulty  of  collection  is  our  security,  and  fear  to  give  powers 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  collection  of  customary  tithes, 
lest  the  clergy  should  use  those  powers  for  the  enfiKcing  of  a  long 
catalogue  of  dangerous  pretensions.  We  have  reason  tor  this 
apprehendon ;  and  the  last  clause  in  the  riot-act  has  prompted 
a  clergyman  in  the  south  to  demand  the  tithe  of  Agistment,  and 
to  attempt  to  renew  a  confurion  which  your  act  intended  to  oon- 
pose.  The  present  st^te  of  the  clergyman  is,  that  he  cannot  col- 
iect  hb  customary  tithe  without  the  interference  of  parliament; 
and  parliament  cannot  interfere  without  making  a  general  regtt> 
lation,  lest  any  assistance  now  given  should  be  applied  to  the 
enforcement  of  dormant  claims— ambiguous  and  unlimited. 

^  Thus,  I  submit  to  this  house,  the  dtuation  of  the  cleigy,  as 
well  as  of  the  people,  call  on  you  to  take  up  at  large  the  subject 
of  the  tithe.  You  have  two  grounds  for  such  an  investigatioi^'- 
the  distress  of  the  clergy,  and  the  distress  of  the  people. 

**  Against  your  interference  three  ailments  are  objected,  two 
of  which  are  fictitious,  and  one  only  is  sincere.  The  ttnccre  but 
erroneous  objection  is,  that  we  ought  not  to  afiect  in  any  degree 
the  rights  of  the  church ;  to  which  I  answer  briefly,  that  if,  by 
the  rights  of  the  church,  the  customary  tithes  only  are  inleoded* 
we  ought  to  interfere,  to  give  and  secure  the  full  profit  of  them; 
and  if,  by  the  rights  of  the  church,  are  meant  those  dormasl 
claims  I  allude  to,  we  ought  to  interfere  to  prevent  their  ope> 
ration. 

**  Of  the  two  arguments,  that  one  on  petitions  relies  on  the  im- 
possibility of  making  any  commutation ;  but  this  argument  rather 
fears  the  change  than  the  difficulty.  This  argument  is  surdj 
erroneous,  in  supposing  that  the  whole  wit  of  man,  in  parKament 
assembled,  cannot,  with  all  its  ingenuity,  find  a  method  of  pr»> 
Tiding  for  9000  persons.  We,  who  provide  for  so  hrge  a  dvil 
list,  military  list,  pension  list,  revenue  list,  cannot  provide  for  the 
church.  What !  is  the  discovery  of  the  present  income  of  the 
church  an  impenetrable  mystery  T  Or  is  it  an  impoaabiiity  to 
give  the  same  income,  but  arising  from  a  diflerent  regulation  f 
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fixing  tone  standard  in  the  price  of  grain;  or  if  commutatioii  be 
out  of  tile  power  of  human  capacity,  is  this  establishment  of  a 
modus  impossible-— different,  periiaps,  in  the  diflferent  counties, 
but  practicable  in  all  T  Or  if  not  practicable,  how  comes  it,  that 
there  should  be  a  mqdus  established  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  aU 
ready  for  some  titheable  articles  T  Is  it  impossible  to  have  a 
moderate  modus  on  com,  and  some  modus  on  pasture?  Or  to 
laj  on  potatoes  a  very  small  modus,  or  rather  to  exonerate  them 
as  well  as  flaxT  Would  it  not  be  practicable  to  get  rid  of  the 
tithe-farmer,  and  give  his  plunder  between  the  people  and  tho 
parson  T  If  all  this  be  a  difficulty,  it  is  a  difficulty  which  is  wor- 
thy  of  you ;  and  if  you  succeed  in  any  part  of  it,  you  do  service. 

**  The  other  argument  relies  on  the  times ;  and  I  acknowledge 
they  are  an  objection  to  the  bill  at  present,  but  none  against  the 
laying  the  foundation  now,  of  a  measure  to  take  place  on  the 
restoration  of  public  peace ;  it  may  be  an  inducement  to  that 
peace,  it  cannot  be  an  incentive  to  the  contrary ;  it  ■  giving 
government  the  full  force  of  reward  and  punishment ;  and  I  ap- 
prehend, if  no  step  whatsoever  was  taken,  and  no  debate  mtro- 
duced  at  present,  nothing  would  be  done  in  future.  I  shall  there- 
fore trouble  you  with  a  motion  now,  and  next  session,  with  a  bill 
on  that  subject** 

He  then  moved  the  following  resolution : 

**  That,  if  it  shall  appear,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session  of  parliament,  that  public  tranquillity  has  been  restored 
in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  have  been  lately  disturbed, 
and  due  obedience  paid  to  the  laws,  this  house  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  tithes,  and  endeavour  to  ibrm  some  plan 
ibr  the  honourable  support  of  the  clergy,  and  the  ease  of  die 
people.** 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  GRATTAN, 


THE  RIOT  ACT; 

OR,  Rnj.  TO  PREVENT  TUMULTUOUS  RISINGS  AND  AOBEMBUE^ 


PREFATORT  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Irish  House  of  Conunoos 
upoD  this  Bill,  is  so  particularly  calculated  to  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  of  those  measures,  which  were  recommended  bj  Mr. 
Grattan,  when  giving  his  opinion  of  the  operation  of  tithes  on  the 
industry  and  feelings  of  Ireland :  the  compilers  of  this  voimne 
conceived  that  they  would  commit  no  very  serious  chronokgical 
error,  by  giving  the  following  speech,  immediately  after  tbo8e» 
which  though  in  point  of  time  it  preceded,  are  best  iUustrated  by 
a  practical  comment  on  the  violence  and  pride  displayed  in  the 
Irish  riot  act,  for  the  prevention  of  tumultuous  risings  and  at* 
semblies.  In  this  bill,  brought  in  and  recommended  by  the  late 
Lord  Clare  (who  was  then  Attorney-general)  will  be  found  that 
species  of  remedy,  which  skims  the  surface  of  public  injury,  while 
it  leaves  the  thorn  which  festered  and  tortured  the  patient,  still 
rankling  in  the  wound,  and  eating  into  its  miserable  victim. 

On  the  31st  January,  1787,  when  the  house  was  in  committee, 
upon  that  part  of  the  address  to  the  lieutenant,  which  related  to 
the  disgraceful  commotions  then  raging  in  the  west  of  IrelaiKL 
the  Attorney-general  submitted  to  the  house  the  following  oarra* 
tive  of  facts,  on  which  he  intended  to  found  his  bill,  for  the  pre* 
vention  of  tumultuous  risings  and  assemblies.  He  stated  the  rwe 
and  progress  of  the  disturbance ;  **  the  commencement,**  said  be, 
**  was  in  one  or  two  parishes  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  they 
proceed  thus : — The  people  assembled  in  a  catholic  cbapeU  and 
there  took  an  oath  to  obey  the  laws  of  Captain  Right,  and  to 
starve  the  clergy ;  they  then  proceeded  to  the  next  parishes,  on 
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the  foUowing  Soodaj,  and  there  iwore  the  people  in  the  same 
manoer,  with  this  additioD*  that  thej  (the  people  last  sworn) 
•hould  on  the  ewuing  Sanday,  proceed  to  the  chapeh  of  their 
next  neighbouring  parishes,  and  swear  the  inhabitants  of  those 
parishes  in  like  manner  ;^f  roceeding  in  this  manner,  thej  very 
soon  went  through  the  province  of  Mtnster ;  the  first  object  was 
the  rrfermoAon  of  iiiha  ;  they  swore  not  to  give  more  than  a 
certain  price  per  acre ;  not  to  assist,  or  to  allow  them  to  be  as- 
sisted in  drawing  Che  tithe,  and  to  permit  no  proctor ;  they  next 
took  upon  them  to  prevent  the  collection  of  parish  cesses ;  next 
to  nominate  parish  clerks,  and,  in  some  cases,  curates ;  to  say 
what  church  should  or  should  not  be  repaired,  and  in  one  case 
to  threaten  that  they  would  bum  a  new  church,  if  the  M  one 
were  not  given  for  a  mass*house ;  at  last  they  proceeded  to  regu- 
late  the  price  of  lands ;  to  raive  the  price  of  labour,  and  to  op- 
pose  the  collection  of  the  bearth«money  and  other  taxes.  Bodies 
of  5000  of  them  have  heen  seen  to  march  through  the  country 
unarmed ;  and  if  met  by  any  magistrate,  they  never  offered  the 
smalleH  rudemea  or  iffence ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  allowed 
persons  charged  with  crimes,  to  be  taken  from  amongst  them  by 
the  magistrate  alone^  unaided  by  any  force.^ 

The  Attorney-general  said,  it  would  require  the  utmost  ability 
of  parliament  to  come  to  the  root  of  those  evils ;  he  did  not  be- 
lieve  that  there  was  the  least  ground  to  accuse  the  clergy  of  ex- 
tortion ;  far  from  receiving  the  tenths  he  knew  of  no  instance 
where  they  received  the  twentieth  partf  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  province  of  Munster,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  hu- 
man wretchedness  to  exceed  that  (fthe  peasantry  tfthat  province; 
the  unhappy  tenantry  were  ground  to  powder  by  relentless  land- 
lords ;  that  far  from  being  able  to  give  the  clergy  their  just  duef , 
they  had  not  food  or  raiment  for  themselves;  the  landlord 
grasped  the  whole :  and  sorry  was  he  to  add,  that  not  satisfied 
with  the  present  extortion,  some  landk)rds  had  been  so  base  as 
to  instigate  the  insurgents  to  rob  the  clergy  of  their  tithes — not 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  dMresses  of  the  tenantry,  but  that  they 
might  add  the  clcrgy*s  share  to  the  cruel  rack-rents  already  paid ; 
the  poor  people  of  Munster  lived  in  a  more  abject  $taie  of  pcneiry 
than  human  nature  could  be  supposeAequal  to  hear  ;  their  miseries, 
it  is  tniCf  were  intolerable,  hut  they  did  not  originate  with  the 

cjcrgy,  nor  could  the  clergy  stand  by  and  see  them  take  the  re- 
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dress  into  their  own  hands; — ^upon  the  best  consideratioQ  which 
he  had  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  two  circamstances,  whkh 
had  contributed  to  spread  the  commotioDS,  required  to  bfe  inune- 
diately  corrected. 

The  first  was,  that  under  the  existing  law,  the  kind  of  caoh 
bination  which  pervaded  the  province  of  Munster,  was  deemed 
but  a  misdemeanour — a  bailable  ofience;  and  no  magiilnte 
could  refuse  to  take  bail  for  it 

The  second  was,  the  criminal  n^lect  and  insufficiency  of  ma- 
gistrates throughout  the  disturbed  part  of  the  country.  To  check 
those  alarming  acts,  he  would  bring  in  a  bMl,  which  ^^nnt^in^ 
such  provisions  as  were  calculated  to  inflict  adequate  and 
eflectual  punishment,  on  per8(»is  guilty  of  outrage,  riot,  and 
illegal  combination ;  and  of  administering  and  taking  unlawfid 
oaths. 

After  this  candid  admission,  by  the  attorney  general,  of  the  ex- 
treme  wretchedness  and  misery  of  the  peasantry  of  the  wert  of 
Ireland ;  and  after  the  amfession^  that  the  application  of  an  ade- 
quate and  sufficient  remedy  to  heal  the  public  wounds^  wooM  re- 
quire all  the  talents  and  understanding  of  parltament,  it  will  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  same  law  officer  opposed  every  effiwi  made 
by  Mr.  Grattan  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  real  cause  of  the 
public  grievances;  and  that  the  Irish  government  of  1788 
closed  their  ears  against  the  suggestions  of  those  mild  remedies 
which  would  have  restored  peace  and  ccmfori  to  the  poor  if 
Ireland! 

The  bill  now  brought  in,  by  the  attorney  general,  (or  prevent* 
ing  tumultuous  risings  and  astemblies,  was  opposed  in  every  stage 
by  the  patriots  of  the  day ;  as  containing  clauses  unnecessary  aad 
unconstitutional.  They  objected,  that  the  deviations  from  the 
English  riot  act  were  all  founded  in  the  greatest  severity,  wUk  tk 
€uUUional  consideraiion^  that  the  Irish  act  was  to  be  perpetual 

The  attorney  general  supported  the  deviatbns  from  the  Dig- 
lish  riot  act ;  but  gave  up  the  most  odious  and  objectionable 
clause — directing  the  magistrates  to  demolish  the  Romam  caihoGc 
chapels^  in  which  any  combinations  had  been  formed,  or  an  as* 
lawful  oath  administered. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Orde,  Jamented  that  any  Ihii^  should  have 
appeared  in  prints  purporting  that  those  insurrections  had  ariica 
from  a  popish  conspiracy! — He  declared,  he  not  only  did  md  be* 
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lieve  it,  but  he  ooaM  say,  be  knew  it  iio<  to  be  true;  and  aisertedt 
that  in  some  places  the  iosurgents  had  deprived  the  Roman 
catholic  clergy  of  one  half  of  their  income. 

Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Curran  came  forward*  with  his  accus* 
tomed  boldness,  to  arraign  the  wisdom,  the  expediency,  and  the 
humanity  of  the  bill,  proposed  by  the  attorney-general,  for  the 
suppression  of  disturbances,  **  What,**  said  Mr.  Curran,  **  has  been 
the  effect  of  your  sanguinary  code  against  Ireland  1    The  over- 
strained security  of  your  law,  amounts  universally  to  the  impunity 
of  the  oflender;  for  ev^  good  and  social  principle  in  the  heart 
of  man,  is  an  obstruction  to  its  execution. — ^The  witness,  the  judge, 
and  the  jury,  concur,  by  every  practical  artifice,  to  save  the 
wretch  from  a  punishment  inadequate  to  the  crime.    I  will  ever 
oppose  the  principle  of  a  bill,  that  t#  wriiten  in  Uood,    The  gen- 
eral principle  receives  double  strength,  from  the  double  circum* 
stance  of  the  times. 

**  The  disturbances  of  the  south  were  not  only  exaggerated  be- 
yond the  truth,  by  every  misrepresentation  of  artful  malignity, 
but  were  held  up  to  the  public  mind  in  so  silly,  or  so  wicked  a 
point  of  view,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  parliament  to  proceed, 
without  the  most  imminent  danger  of  sacrificing  every  advantage 
we  have  acquired.    What  has  been  the  state  of  your  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  for  centuries  T    The  church  of  Ireland  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  strangers,  advanced  to  the  mitre,  nd  for  their  virtues  or 
their  knowledge^  but  quartered  on  the  country  through  their  own 
•icrvility,  or  the  caprice  of  their  benefactors ;  inclined  naturally 
to  oppress  us,  to  hate  us,  and  to  defame  us ;  while  the  real  duties 
of  our  religion  have  been  performed  by  our  own  native  clergy ; 
who,  with  all  the  finer  feelings  of  gentlemen  and  scholars,  have 
been  obliged  to  do  the  drudgery  of  their  profession,  for  ^oHy,  or 
at  most  (orjifhf  pounds  a  year ;  without  the  means  of  being  liberal, 
from  their  poverty ;  and  without  the  hope  of  advancing  themselves 
by  their  learning  or  their  virtues — in  a  oountry  where  prefer* 
mcnt  was  notoriously  not  to  he  attained  by  either. 

**  On  this  ground,  I  would  vindicate  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tive acting  clergy  of  Ireland  from  any  imputation,  because  of  the 
email  progress  which  protestantism  had  made  among  us;  the 
pride  of  episcopacy,  and  the  low  state  to  which  our  ministers  of 
the  gospel  were  reduced,  abundantly  accounted  for  it ;  their  dis* 
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tresses  and  oppression  were  the  real  objects  of  paiiiamentaij 
Consideration ;  and  not  the  discovery  of  new  modes  of  torture,  or 
the  enactment  of  new  statutes  of  blood.** 

•Yo  fnan  is  to  be  found,  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  parliaroeDt, 
more  distinguished  for  his  sensibility  to  the  distresses  and  snfieriop 
of  his  countrymen,  of  every  rdigious  penuanon — ^his  fearle»  and 
manly  assertion  of  their  claims  to  the  attention,  the  protection, 
and  the  justice  of  the  legislature,  than  Mr.  Curran,  (now  master 
of  the  rolls.) 

It  is  impossible  to  read  over  the  parliymentary  histofy  of  Ire- 
land, for  the  last  thirty  years,  without  making  frequent  pavns, 
to  admire  the  steady  political  virtue,  the  enlightened,  liberal,  and 
comprehensive  views,  the  unrivalled  eflbrts  of  genius  and  of  wit, 
of  our  greatly  gifted  countryman. 

Few  Irishmen  ever  attained  so  proud  and  so  exalted  a  situation, 
as  that  which  Mr.  Curran  now  fills,  with  such  inflexible  indqwsh 
dence  of  principle,  or  of  demeanour,  or  so  little  humiHty  to  men 
in  power  and  authority.  He  has  risen,  by  the  splendor  of  Ui 
talents,  and  the  integrity  of  his  views,  to  an  almost  unexampled 
degree  of  public  confidence.  He  is  one  of  the  very  fes^  whose 
constancy  to  his  country  has  been  rewarded  by  the  poflsewon  of 
honours,  and  emoluments ;  and  was  it  noi  for  that  happy  inter- 
val, when  the  great  and  benevolent  mind  of  Charles  Fox  com* 
manded  an  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  his  Majesty,  we  sfaoold 
ruA  now  perhaps  be  able  to  congratulate  our  countrymen,  on  the 
justice  which  has  been  done  to  the  transcendant  merits  of  their 
first  advocate,  and  perhaps  the  first  advocate  in  the  British  empire. 

When  the  politicians  of  the  day,  who,  (with  some  exception) 
have  risen  in  this  country,  as  they  gave  up  its  liberty  and  ill 
honour,  shall  be  mingled  in  the  dust,  with  the  hundreds  whose 
example  they  have  imitated ;  when  no  record  will  he  feond  of 
their  memory,  nor  no  recollection  of  their  names,  our  iUuMrioos 
Curran  will  be  the  theme  of  every  Irish  seminary,  the  bright  and 
glowing  example  of  political  virtue,  in  an  age  of  univenal 
phancy,  and  national  degradation. 

The  eflbrts  of  Mr.  Curran,  as  well  as  the  great  and 
struggles  of  Mr.  Grattan,  were  in  vain  /  laws  of  severity 
preferred  to  measures  of  redress  and  conciliation.    The  pride  of 
the  legislature  would  not  be  seen  to  capitulate  to  a 
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moltitude,  and  a  civil  war  was  preferred,  by  the  adnuoiatratioQ 
of  thoae  days,  to  the  healing  balsam  of  parental  consideration  for 
the  acknowledged  suflerings  and  miseries  of  the  poor. 

The  riot  act  was  the  fnut  of  this  mojfiammoiajpird,  possessing 
all  the  violence  of  the  English  act,  with  scarcely  a  single  provi- 
son  of  mercy  or  of  humanity. 

To  this  act,  Mr.  Grattan  spoke  as  fdlows : 

"  Mr.  SpeakeTf  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  hear  that  bill  read,  or  the 
question  put  on  the  committal  of  it,  without  animadversion.  I 
agree  that  the  south  should  be  coerced.  If  the  populace  or  pea- 
santry of  that  district  have  thought  proper  to  invade  personal 
security,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  undermining  their  own  liber- 
ties ;  if  they  have  resorted  to  the  exercise  of  torture,  as  relief  for 
poverty,  I  lament  their  savage  infatuation,  and  I  assent  to  their 
punishment  I  assent  to  it  with  shame ;  I  blush  at  the  cast  of 
lawlessness  thrown  on  the  country,  and  I  lament  the  necessity 
of  a  strong  measure,  the  natural  result  of  shabby  mutiny  and 
abortive  rebellion. 

^  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  had  occasion  to  express  my 
concern  at  certain  excesses  of  some  part  of  our  fellow  subjects. 
Sec  the  fruit  of  those  excesses;  see  the  glorious  effect  of  their 
labour,  a  riot  act,  aggravated, a  riot  act,  general  and  perpeiuoL-^ 
Evils  which  it  was  chance  to  foresee,  it  becomes  now  my  duty  to 
mitigate. 

"  I  will  agree  to  the  strengthening  of  the  civil  magistrate 
within  a  certain  limitation ;  I  would  enable  the  magistrate  to  dis- 
perse such  meetings  as  are  notoriously  for  illegal  purposes;  and  I 
will  agree  that  it  is  proper  not  to  admit  persons  to  bail  who  had 
refused  to  disperse,  as  it  could  only  furnish  them  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repeating  their  transgressions.  I  will  agree  that  the 
persons  who  dug  graves,  provided  gibbets  and  the  like,  should 
be  punished  capitally  ;  ibr  those  who  made  torture  their  amuse- 
ment,  and  practised  such  inexorable  barbarity,  I  think  merit 
d€»th.  1  will  also  agree  that  there  are  several  clauses  in  the 
riot  act,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  adopt  But  in  the  very  set- 
ting  out  of  the  bill,  there  is  an  evident  departure  from,  and  con- 
tradiction of,  the  riof  act  The  riot  act  stated,  that  if  twelve  or 
more  persons,  riotously,  tumultuously,  and  unlawfully  assembled, 
and  refused  to  disperse,  du^  but  this  act  stated,  if  persons  to  the 
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nomber  of  twelve  or  more,  riotouBlj*  tumttltiioariyy  or  onkwibUy 
Hssembled — ^The  former  was  oopuhtive ;  the  latter  dkjiiBdirc ; 
and  the  difference  was,  that  coming  within  any  one  of  the  de> 
ficriptioDSy  tumultuous,  riotous,  or  unlawful,  feloojr  would  ensue; 
though  in  England,  to  constitute  the  crime,  each  most  be  alleged 
^nd  when  there  is  a  deviation  from  the  riot  act,  I  am  very  sorry 
to  find  it  is  not  one  founded  in  mildness  and  mercy,  but  one 
founded  in  severity.  Another  difference  from  the  riot  act  is,  that 
in  England  the  proclamation  b  obliged  to  be  read ;  but  by  tfaii 
bill,  nothing  nK>re  was  required  of  the  magistrate  than  to  oom* 
mand  the  rioters  to  disperse,  in  the  king's  name.  Kthey  did  not 
disperse  in  one  hour,  death  was  the  consequence ;  and  this  I  con- 
sider as  putting  an  hour  glass  in  the  hand  of  time,  to  run  a  race 
against  the  lives  of  the  people ;  and  this  is  certainly  a  great  ob> 
jection. 

''  Another  objection  is,  that  if  a  magistrate  was  stomped,  when 
repairing  to  the  place  of  riot,  the  person  who  stopped  him  would 
be  guilty  of  felony ;  that  was,  though  the  magistrate  was  re- 
sorting to  an  unlawful  place,  the  person  who  obstructed  him 
should  be  deemed  to  merit  death.  And  if  the  penons  did  not 
disperse,  if  the  magistrate  was  interrupted,  the  reckoning  of  lime 
was  to  commence  from  the  moment  of  his  obstruction ;  and  should 
they  continue  one  hour  they  would  be  guilty  of  fehmy,  and  incur 
the  punishment  of  death ;  that  is,  the  interception  of  a  magistrate, 
at  a  distance  in  this  kingdom,  was  to  be  tantamount  to  the  read 
ing  of  a  proclamation  on  the  spot  in  England. 

''  This  I  think  one  of  the  severest  clauses  that  was  fwr  brought 
forward,  or  ever  adopted.  But  even  though  this  bad  been  pre* 
mised  of  the  English  riot  act,  the  measure  of  their  severity  should 
not  be  a  measure  for  the  legislation  of  the  house :  if  it  should, 
it  would  be  bad  in  principle,  and  worse  in  practice. 

**  Another  clause  df  the  bill  made  it  fekmy  to  write,  print,  pub- 
lish, send  or  carry  any  message,  letter,  or  notice,  tending  lo  ex- 
cite insurrection — that  is,  that  a  man,  who  shall  write  or  prini 
any  letter  or  notice,  shall  be  guilty— of  what^of  fekmy !  Like 
the  Draconian  laws,  this  bill  had  Uood !  Uood  /— fekmy  !  fehmy ! 
felony  I  in  every  period  and  in  every  sentence. 

"  Now  had  this  bill  been  law  for  some  time  past,  what  would 
be  the  situation  of  every  man  who  printed  a  newq>aper  for  the 
last  nine  months  ? 
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**  What  wottU  be  the  tilaation  of  ererj  man  who  had  written 
upon  the  fabject  of  tithest  For  at  the  right  of  the  clergy  to 
tithes  is  acknowledged  to  be  founded  in  law^  and  as  the  papers 
and  writers  have  argoed  against  them,  what  would  be  the  con* 
sequence?  Who  could  tell  how  their  conduct  might  be  construed 
•n  a  court  of  law  t  or  whether  they  might  not  be  adjudged  guilty 
of  felony  1  But  I  will  not  ask  who  would  be  guilty  under  such 
a  law ;  but  I  will  ask  who  wouM  nci  be  guilty  T 

**  A  perpetual  mutioy-bill  had  been  once  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  yet  gentlemen  both  spoke  and  wrote  against  it  as  dangerous, 
unconstitutional,  and  beyond  the  power  of  parliament  to  sanction. 

^  Had  this  bill  been  then  law,  they  would  have  all  been  guilty 
of  fekmy,  and  suller  death.  Who  could  tell  in  what  manner  the 
words  tauUng  lo  excUe  diHwhance  might  be  interpreted !  The 
clause  respecting  the  taking  of  arms,  and  ammunition,  or  money 
to  purchase  them,  bears  a  similarity  to  the  white-boy  act ;  but 
the  white*boy  act  was  more  guarded. 

**  Now  kM^  to  die  chuse  which  prostrates  places  of  public 
worshipd — I  consider  ii  as  casting  a  stain  of  impiety  on  the  whole 
nation,  and  enjoining  the  magistrates,  to  commit  that  very  act 
of  violence,  which  is  punished  with  death  in  the  peasantry. 

**  It  »  a  revival  of  the  penal  laws,  and  that  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  exceptkMUible  part.-— I  call  upon  gentlemen  to  con- 
lider,  that  they  had  no  charge  against  the  catholics  to  warrant 
this  measure — to  consider,  that  they  had  not  so  much  as  cauM 
for  iwpicum  of  them — to  consider,  if  they  were  a  popish  peasantry, 
they  were  actuated  by  no  popish  motive ; — to  consider,  that  pub- 
lic thanks  had  been  returned  to  the  principal  person  of  the  ca- 
tholic  religkm  in  this  country,  for  his  manly  exertions  to  maintain 
the  public  peace,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  established 
clergy ;  and  I  think,  if  there  be  any  thing  sacred  or  binding  in 
religkm,  it  wouM  operate  successfully  against  the  present  mea- 
sure ;  for  it  would  cast  a  stigma  on  the  protestant  religwo. 

**  I  have  heard  of  transgressors  being  dragged  from  the  sanctu- 
ary, but  I  never  heard  of  the  sanctuary  beUig  demoUAed  /  it 
went  so  far  as  to  hold  out  the  laws  as  a  tanction  to  sacrilege — 
If  the  Roman  catholics  were  of  a  diflerent  religkm,  yet  they  have 
ome  common  God  and  one  common  Saviour  with  gentlemen  them- 
selves; and  surely  the  God  of  the  protestant  temple,  was  the  God 

ofiht  caihoHe  temple. 
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''  What  then  does  the  clause  enact  ?  that  the  magistmte  shaO 
pull  down  the  temple  of  his  God — and  if  it  be  rebuilt*  and  as  of* 
ten  as  it  is  rebuilt  for  three  years,  he  shall  again  prostrate  it, 
and  so  proceed  in  a  repetition  of  his  abominations,  and  thus  jioA 
the  criminal  through  Ae  sides  of  his  God — a  new  idea  indeed. — 
But  this  was  not  all ;  the  magistrate  was  to  sell  by  auction  the 
altar  of  the  Divinity  to  pay  for  the  sacrilege  that  had  been  com- 
mitted on  his  house.  By  preventing  the  chapel  from  being 
erected,  I  contend  that  we  must  prohibit  the  exercise  of  religion 
for  three  yean ;  and  that  to  remedy  disturbance,  we  resort  to 
irrdigion^  and  endeavour  to  establish  it  by  act  of  pasUamenL  A 
commission  of  the  peace  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  clergyman* 
and  this  clause  first  occasion  him  to  preclude  the  practice  of  re- 
ligion for  three  years,  then  involve  him  in  vile  abominations,  and 
afterwards  he  must  preach  peace  upon  earth  and  good  vdU  Co- 
wards men.  With  regard  to  the  clause  respecting  the  obstruct 
tion  to  the  collection  of  tithes,  I  do  not  know  bow  (ar  it  may  be 
proper  to  go  into  the  question  of  tithes ;  I  conceive  it  would  not 
be  proper  at  all,  if  not  generally^  But  since  the  clergy  have  with 
such  ability,  shown  their  right  to  tithes,  by  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  law,  and  that  a  resistance  to  the  collection  of  that  property* 
under  the  laws,  was  improper,  the  house  would  find  itself  in  a 
strange  predicament  for  its  own  vote  of  ogistmenL  If  tithes  were 
legal,  the  house  by  that  vote  certainly  deprived  the  clergy  of  a 
great  part  of  them. 

"  I  wish  to  have  the  clergy  supported ;  I  think  the  dignity  of  the 
country  requires  it ;  but  as  to  making  new  laws  for  the  purpose, 
I  think  that  part  of  another  business.  Perpetuity  was  another 
principle  of  the  bill,  and  another  objection  to  it  Would  any 
man  say  that  the  coercion  which  might  be  necesaair,  from  the 
turbulence  of  one  period,  would  be  requisite  at  atl  fitimre  timo! 
Was  it  to  be  handed  down  an  inheritance  to  posterity  T  Would 
they  tell  the  provinces  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Coonaught,  that 
they  would  reward  their  tranquillity  in  the  nme  manner  they  did 
the  turbulence  in  the  south  ?  Was  it  to  descend  from  the  fiitber^ 
to  the  children,  as  a  kind  of  original  sin,  and  death  and  felony 
to  be  spread  in  every  quarter  ?  It  was  a  fixed  principle  that 
the  punishment  should  bear  a  proportion  to  the  crime,  but  it 
not  attended  to  in  the  bill.  Would  any  man  say,  that  a 
ought  to  be  punished  with  death  for  writing,  or  influencing  per- 
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tOMy  I  wfll  say,  by  tbreats  or  otherwise?  I  Wish*  if  pooible,  to 
confine  the  operation  of  the  bill  to  the  offending  coonties,  and 
contend,  that  if  the  bill  is  to  pass  in  its  present  state  (but  that  I 
believe  to  be  impossible)  I  will  yenture  to  pronounce  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  ineffectual ;  for  the  crime  would  be  avenhoif 
and  the  feelings  of  humanity  would  revolt  at  the  punishment :  it 
would  indeed  be  the  triumph  of  the  criminal  and  the  stigma  of 
the  laws.  I  desire  to  know,  whether  it  is  meant  to  press  the  bill, 
with  all  its  clauses?  whether  it  be  intended  to  submit  it  to  al- 
teration T — U  the  former,  I  will  oppose  it  in  the  first  instance ;  if 
the  latter  should  be  acceded  to  I  will  vote  for  the  committaL** 
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AS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  SESSION  HOUSE,  DUBLIN, 
BEFORE  LORD  NORBURY. 


Mr  liORDS — ^What  have  I  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  dwuld 
not  be  pronounced  on  me,  according  to  law  1  I  have  nothing  Id 
aaj,  that  can  alter  your  predetermination,  nor  that  it  will  be- 
come me  to  say  with  any  view  to  the  mitigation  of  that  sentence 
which  you  are  here  to  pronounce,  and  I  must  abide  by.  But  I 
have  that  to  say,  which  interests  me  more  than  life,  and  which 
you  have  laboured,  (as  was  necessarily  your  office  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  this  oppressed  country,)  to  destroy.  I  have 
much  to  say  why  my  reputation  should  be  rescued  from  the  load 
of  false  accusation  and  calumny  which  has  been  heaped  upon  it 
I  do  not  imagine  that,  seated  where  you  are,  your  minds  can  be 
so  free  from  impurity,  as  to  receive  the  least  impressioQ  from 
what  I  am  going  to  utter — ^I  have  no  hopes  that  I  can  anchor  my 
character  in  the  breast  of  a  court  constituted  and  trammelled  as 
this  is — I  only  wish,  and  it  is  the  utnxwt  I  expect,  that  your  lord* 
ships  may  sufler  it  to  float  down  your  memories  untainted  by  the 
foul  breath  of  prejudice,  until  it  finds  some  more  hospitable  bar* 
bor  to  shelter  it  from  the  storm  by  which  it  is  at  present  buflfaled. 
— Was  I  only  to  sufier  death,  after  being  adjudged  guilty  by 
your  tribunal — I  should  bow  in  silence,  and  meet  the  fate  that 
awaits  me  without  a  minnur :  but  the  sentence  of  law  wluch 
delivers  my  body  to  the  executioner,  will,  through  the  ounistry 
of  that  law,  labour  in  its  own  vindication,  to  consign  my  charac« 
ter  to  obloquy — for  there  must  be  guilt  somewhere :  whether  in 
the  sentence  of  the  court  or  in  the  catastrophe,  posterity  mwt 
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determine*  A  man  in  my  situatioDy  m j  lords,  baa  not  <H4y  to  en- 
counter the  difficulties  of  fortune,  and  the  force  of  power  over 
minds  which  it  has  corrupted  or  subjugated,  but  the  difficulties 
of  established  prejudice : — the  man  dies,  but  his  memory  lives : 
that  mine  may  not  perish,  that  it  may  live  in  the  respect  of  my 
countrymen,  I  seize  upon  this  opportunity  to  vindicate  myself 
from  some  of  the  charges  alleged  against  me.  When  my  spirit 
shall  be  wafted  to  a  more  friendly  port ;  when  my  shade  shall 
have  joined  the  bands  of  those  martyred  heroes  who  have  shed 
their  blood  on  the  scaffi>ld  and  in  the  field,  in  defence  of  their 
country  and  of  virtue,  thb  is  my  hope ;  I  wish  that  my  memory 
and  name  may  animate  those  who  survive  me,  while  I  look 
down  with  complacency  on  the  destruction  of  that  perfidious 
government,  which  upholds  its  domination  by  blasphemy  of  the 
Most  High — which  displays  its  power  over  man  as  over  the  beasts 
of  the  forest — ^which  sets  man  upon  his  brother,  and  lifts  his  hand 
in  the  name  of  God  against  the  throat  of  his  fellow  who  be- 
lieves or  doubts  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  than  the  government 
standard — a  government  which  is  steeled  to  barbarity  by  the 
cries  of  the  orphans  and  the  tears  of  the  widows  which  it  l|as 
made* 

\Hert  lord  Norhury  inlarrupled  Mr*  Emmet^  sayingf  that  the  mean 
and  wicked  enikusiasts  who  felt  as  he  didf  were  not  equal  to  the  ac- 
complishment  of  their  wild  designs^] 

1  appeal  to  the  immaculate  God — ^I  swear  by  the  throne 

of  Heaven,  before  which  I  must  shortly  appear — ^by  the  blood 
of  the  murdered  patriots  who  have  gone  before  me — that  my 
conduct  has  been  through  all  this  peril  and  all  my  purposes, 
governed  only  by  the  convictions  which  I  have  uttered,  and  by 
no  other  view,  than  that  of  their  cure,  and  the  emancipation  of 
my  country  firom  the  superinhuman  oppression  under  which  she 
has  so  long  and  too  patiently  travailed ;  and  that  I  confidently 
and  assuredly  hope,  that,  wild  and  chimerical  as  it  nmy  appear, 
there  is  still  union  and  strength  in  Ireland  to  accomplish  this  no- 
ble enterprise* — Of  this  I  speak  with  the  confidence  of  intimate 
knowledge,  and  with  the  consolation  that  appertains  to  that  con- 
fidence. Think  not,  my  lord,  I  say  this  for  the  petty  gratificatkm 
of  giving  you  a  transitory  uneasiness;  a  man  who  never  yet 
raised  his  voice  to  assert  a  lie,  will  not  hazard  his  character  with 
posterity  by  asserting  a  ialsehood  on  a  subject  so  important  to 
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his  coiintry,  and  oo  an  occasion  like  this.  Yes,  my  lordB»  a 
who  does  not  wish  to  have  his  epitaph  written  until  his  coontiy 
is  liberated,  will  not  leave  a  weapon  in  the  power  of  envy;  nor 
a  pretence  to  impeach  the  probity  which  he  means  to  preserve 
even  in  the  grave  to  which  tyranny  consigns  him. 

[Here  he  was  again  inierrupled  by  the  couyf.] 

Again  I  say,  that  what  I  have  spoken,  was  not  intended  for 
your  lordship,  whose  situation  I  commiserate  rather  than  envy — 
my  expressions  were  for  my  countrjrmen ;  if  there  is  a  true  Irish- 
man present,  let  my  last  words  cheer  him  in  the  hour  of  his  aA 
fliction — 

[Here  he  «mu  again  interrupted.  Lord  Norbury  taid  heOdmsi 
sit  there  to  hear  treason,'] 

I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  judge  when  a 
prisoner  has  been  convicted,  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the 
law ;  I  have  also  understood  that  judges  sometimes  think  it  their 
duty  to  hear  with  patience,  and  to  speak  with  humanity ;  to  ex- 
hort the  victim  of  the  laws,  and  to  oflfer  with  tender  benignity 
his  opinions  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated  in  the  crime* 
o(  which  he  had  been  adjudged  guilty :  that  a  judge  has  thooght 
it  his  duty  so  to  have  done,  I  have  no  doubt — ^but  where  is  the 
boasted  freedom  of  your  institutions,  where  is  the  vaunted  im- 
partiality, clemency,  and  mildness  of  your  courts  of  justice^  if  an 
unfortunate  prisoner,  whom  your  policy,  and  not  pure  justice,  is 
about  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner^  is  not  snflmd 
to  explain  his  motives  sincerely  and  truly,  and  to  vindicate  the 
principles  by  which  he  was  actuated  ? 

My  lords,  it  may  be  a  part  of  the  qrstem  of  angry  justice,  to 
bow  a  man's  mind  by  humiliation  to  the  purposed  ignoauny  of 
the  scaflbid;  but  worse  to  me  than  the  purposed  shame,  or  the 
scafibld's  terrors,  would  be  the  shame  of  such  foul  and  unfounded 
imputations  as  have  been  laid  against  me  in  this  court :  you,  my 
lord,  are  a  judge,  I  am  the  supposed  culprit;  I  am  a  man,  you 
are  a  man  also;  by  a  revolution  of  power,  we  might  change  pla* 
ces,  though  we  never  could  change  characters ;  if  1  stand  at  the 
bar  of  this  court,  and  dare  not  vindicate  my  character,  what  m 
farce  is  your  justice  T  If  I  stand  at  this  bar  and  dare  not  vin^ 
cate  my  character,  bow  dare  you  calumniate  it  T  Does  the  sen- 
tence of  death  which  your  unhallowed  policy  inflicts  on  my  body, 
alao.  condemn  my  tongue  to  silence  and  my  reputation  to 
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proach  T  Your  ezectttk»er  may  abridge  the  period  of  roj  ex- 
iatence ;  but  while  I  exist»  I  ihall  not  forbear  to  vindicate  my 
character  and  motives  from  your  aspersioiis;  and  as  a  man  to 
whom  fame  is  dearer  than  life,  I  will  make  the  last  use  of  that 
life  in  doing  justice  to  that  reputation  which  is  to  live  after  me, 
and  which  is  the  only  legacy  I  can  leave  to  those  I  honour  and 
love,  and  ft>r  whom  I  am  proud  to  perish.  As  men,  my  lord,  we 
must  appear  at  the  great  day  at  one  common  tribunal,  and  it 
will  then  remain  for  the  searcher  of  all  hearts  to  show  a  collec« 
tive  universe  who  was  engaged  in  the  most  virtuous  actions,  or 
actuated  by  the  purest  motives — my  country*s  oppressors  or — 

[Here  he  was  inierrupiedf  and  told  to  liiten  to  the  sentence  of  the 
law.] 

My  Lord,  will  a  dying  man  be  denied  the  legal  privilege  of  ex- 
culpating himself,  in  the  eyes  of  the  community,of  an  undeserved 
reproach  thrown  upon  him  during  his  trial,  by  charging  him  with 
ambition,  and  attempting  to  cast  away,  for  a  paltry  consideration, 
the  liberties  of  his  country  T  Why  did  your  lordship  insult  me  T 
or  rather  why  insult  justice,  in  demanding  of  me  why  sentence 
of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  T  I  know,  my  lord,  that  form 
prescribes  that  you  should  ask  the  question ;  the  form  also  pre- 
sumes a  right  of  answering.  This  no  doubt  may  be  disp^ised 
with — and  so  might  the  whole  ceremony  of  trial,  since  sentence 
was  already  pronounced  at  the  castle,  More  your  jury  was  em- 
pannelled ;  your  lordships  are  but  the  priests  of  the  oracle,  and  I 
submit ;  but  I  insist  on  the  whole  of  the  forms. 

[Msre  the  Court  desired  him  to  proceed,'] 
I  am  charged  with  being  an  emissary  of  France !  An  enussary 
of  France !  And  for  what  end  T  It  is  alleged  that  I  wished  to 
sell  the  independence  of  my  country  I  And  for  what  end  T  Was 
this  the  object  of  my  ambition  ?  And  is  this  the  mode  by  which 
a  tribunal  of  justice  reconciles  contradictions  T  No,  I  am  no  emis- 
sary ;  and  my  ambition  was  to  bold  a  place  among  the  deliver- 
ers of  my  country ;  not  in  power,  nor  in  profit,  but  in  the  gk>ry  of 
the  achievement !  Sell  my  country's  independence  to  France ! 
And  for  what  1  Was  it  for  a  change  of  masters  T  No  I  But  for 
ambition !  O,  my  country,  was  it  personal  ambition  that  could 
influence  me,  had  it  been  the  soul  of  my  actions,  could  I  not  by 
my  education  and  fortune,  by  the  rank  and  consideration  of  my 
fiunily ,  have  placed  myself  among  the  proudest  of  my  oppressors  ? 

8Z 
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My  country  was  my  idol ;  to  it  I  sacrificed  every  selfiah,  every 
endearing  sentiment;  and  for  it,  I  now  offer  up  my  life.  O 
God  I  No,  my  lord ;  I  acted  as  an  Irishman,  determined  on  de> 
livering  my  country  from  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  and  unrelentiiig 
tyranny,  and  from  the  more  galling  yoke  of  a  domestic  iactko, 
which  is  its  joint  partner  and  perpetrator  in  the  parricide,  for  the 
ignominy  of  existing  with  an  exterior  of  splendor  and  of  coDscioos 
depravity.  It  was  the  wish  of  my  heart  to  extricate  my  country 
from  this  doubly  riveted  despotism. 

I  wished  to  place  her  independence  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
power  on  earth ;  I  wished  to  exalt  you  to  that  proud  statioo  id 
the  world. 

Connexion  with  France  was  indeed  intended,  but  only  as  &r 
as  mutual  interest  would  sanction  or  require.  Were  they  to  as- 
sume any  authority  inconsistent  with  the  purest  independence^  it 
would  be  the  signal  for  their  destruction ;  we  sought  aid,  and  we 
sought  it,  as  we  had  assurances  we  should  obtain  it ;  asauziliarni 
in  war — and  allies  in  peace. 

Were  the  French  to  come  as  invaders  or  pn^tn}^  uninrited 
by  the  wishes  of  the  people,  I  should  oppose  t|)em  to  the  utmost 
of  my  strength.    Yes,  my  countrymen,  I  should  advise  yoa  to 
meet  them  on  the  beach,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  torch 
in  the  other ;  I  would  meet  them  with  all  the  destructive  fury  of 
war ;  and  I  would  animate  my  countrymen  to  immolate  then 
in  their  boats,  before  they  had  contaminated  the  soil  of  ny 
country.    If  they  succeeded  in  landing,  and  if  forced  to  retire 
before  superior  discipline,  I  would  dispute  every  inch  of  groomL 
burn  every  blade  of  grass,  and  the  last  intrenchment  of  liberty 
should  be  my  grave.     What  I  could  not  do  myself,  if  I  shouM  fiJL 
I  should  leave  as  a  last  charge  to  my  countrymen  to  accomplidi; 
because  I  should  feel  conscious  that  life,  any  more  than  death. 
is  unprofitable,  when  a  foreign  nation  holds  my  country  in 
jection. 

But  it  was  not  as  an  enemy  that  the  succours  of  France 
to  land ;  I  looked  indeed  for  the  assistance  of  France ;  but  I 
to  prove  to  France  and  to  the  world,  that  Irishmen  deserved  to 
be  assisted !    That  they  were  indignant  at  shivery,  and  ready  to 
assert  the  independence  and  liberty  of  their  country. 

I  wished  to  procure  for  my  country  the  guarantee  which 
Washington  procured  for  America.    To  procure  an  aid,  whicfa. 
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bj  its  example^  would  be  as  importaDt  as  its  valour,  disciplined, 
gallant,  pregnant  with  science  and  experience ;  who  would  per- 
ceive the  good,  and  polish  the  rough  points  of  our  character ;  thej 
would  come  to  us  as  strangers,  and  leave  us  as  friends,  after 
diaring  in  our  perils  and  elevating  our  destiny.  These  were  my 
objects;  not  to  receive  new  task^masters,  but  to  expel  old  tyrants ; 
these  were  my  views,  and  these  only  became  Irishmen.  It  was 
fer  these  ends  I  sought  aid  from  France,  because  France,  even  as 
an  enemy,  could  not  be  more  implacable  than  the  enemy  already 
in  the  bosom  of  my  country. 

[Here  he  was  i$Uemtpied  by  the  court.'] 

I  have  been  charged  with  that  importance  in  the  eflbrts  to 
emancipate  my  country,  as  to  be  considered  the  key-stone  of  the 
combination  of  Irishmen ;  or,  as  your  lordship  expresM.*d  it,  ^  the 
life  and  blood  of  conspiracy.''  You  do  me  honour  over-much.  You 
have  given  to  the  subaltern  all  the  credit  of  a  superior.  There 
are  men  engaged  in  this  conspiracy^  who  are  not  only  superior  to 
me,  but  even  to  your  own  conceptions  of  yourself,  my  lord ;  men, 
before  the  splendor  of  whose  genuis  and  virtues,  I  should  bow 
with  respectful  deference,  and  who  would  think  themselves  dis- 
honoured to  be  called  your  friend — who  would  not  disgrace 
themselves  by  shaking  your  blood  stained  hand— 

[Here  he  toas  intmrupted.'] 

What,  my  k>rd,  shall  you  tell  me,  on  the  passage  to  that  scafibid, 
which  that  tyranny,  of  which  you  are  only  the  intermediary  exe- 
cutioner, has  erected  for  my  murder,  that  I  am  accountable  for 
all  the  bkx>d  that  has,  and  will  be  shed  in  this  struggle  of  the 
oppressed  against  the  oppressor? — shall  you  tell  roe  this— and 
roust  I  be  so  very  a  slave  as  not  to  repel  it  T 

I  do  not  fear  to  approach  the  omnipotent  Judge,  to  answer  for 
the  conduct  of  my  whole  life ;  and  am  I  to  be  appalled  and  falsi- 
fied by  a  mere  remnant  of  mortality  here  T  By  you  too,  who,  if 
it  were  posuble  to  collect  all  the  innocent  bk>od  that  you  have 
shed  in  your  unhallowed  ministry,  in  one  great  reservoir,  your 
lordship  might  swim  in  it 

[Here  the  Judge  isUerfered,'] 

Let  no  man  dare,  when  I  am  dead,  to  charge  me  with  dis> 
honour ;  let  no  man  attaint  my  memory  by  believing  that  I  could 
have  engaged  in  any  cause  but  that  of  my  country's  liberty  and 
independence ;  or  that  I  could  have  become  the  pliant  mioion  of 
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power  in  the  opprearion  or  the  miseries  of  my  countrjmeii.  The 
proclamation  of  the  provisional  government  speaks  for  our  views ; 
no  inference  can  be  tortured  from  it  to  countenance  barbarity  or 
debasement  at  home,  or  subjection,  humiliation,  or  treachery 
from  abroad ;  I  would  not  have  submitted  to  a  fiu'eign  oppressor, 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  would  resist  the  foreign  and  domestic 
oppressor ;  in  the  dignity  of  freedom  I  would  have  fought  upon 
the  threshold  of  my  country,  and  its  enemy  should  enter  only  by 
passing  over  my  lifeless  corpse.  Am  I,  who  lived  but  for  my 
country,  and  who  have  subjected  myself  to  the  dangen  of  the 
jealous  and  watchful  oppressor,  and  the  bondage  of  the  grave, 
only  to  give  my  countrymen  their  rights,  and  my  country  her  in* 
dependence,  and  am  I  to  be  loaded  with  calumny,  and  not  sufler- 
ed  to  resent  or  repel  it — No,  God  forbid ! 

If  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead  participate  in  the  concerns 
and  cares  of  those  who  are  dear  to  them  in  this  transitory  life— 
O  ever  dear  and  venerated  shade  of  my  departed  father,  look 
down  with  scrutiny  upon  the  conduct  of  your  suffering  son ;  and 
see  if  I  have  even  for  a  moment  deviated  from  those  principles  oc 
morality  and  patriotism  which  it  was  your  care  to  instil  into  my 
youthful  mind ;  and  for  which  I  am  now  to  offer  up  my  life. 

My  lords,  you  are  impatient  for  the  sacrifice — ^the  blood  which 
you  seek,  is  not  congealed  by  the  artificial  terrors  which  sor* 
round  your  victim ;  it  circulates  warmly  and  unruffled,  through 
the  channels  which  Grod  created  for  noble  purposes,  but  which 
you  are  bent  to  destroy,  for  purposes  so  grievous,  that  they  err 
to  heaven. — Be  yet  patient  I  I  have  but  a  few  words  more  to 
say. — I  am  going  to  my  cold  and  silent  grave :  my  lamp  of  life  is 
nearly  extinguished :  my  race  is  run :  the  grave  opens  to  receive 
me,  and  I  sink  into  its  bosom  I  I  have  but  one  request  to  ask  at 
my  departure  from  this  world, — ^it  is  the  charity  of  its  silence  !^ — 
Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph:  for  as  no  man  who  knows  ay 
motives  dare  now  vindicate  them,  let  not  prejudice  or  ignorance 
asperse  them.  Let  them  and  me  repose  in  obscurity  and  peace. 
and  my  tomb  remain  uninscribed,  until  other  times,  and  other 
men,  can  do  justice  to  my  character ;  when  my  country  takes 
her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  then,  and  not  tUl  then, 
let  my  epitaph  be  written. — I  have  done. 

• 
ym  THE  Birnt. 
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